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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Sect.  I.  The eomnds  Uke  theJMd.    Vakrims  i^fitii  (he .Spd  and  Vobci;  and 
HoratUu  the  Sahines.     Nevertheless  the  senate,  being  dissai^fied  vUh  their 
too  popnlar  admMstraiiot^  and  being  especiaUy  moved  bff  a  speech  of  C 
CloMdtaw,  vho  inveighs  bitterly  against  them^  reject  their  petition  J^  a 
tritMfipfu     Hereupon  they  apply  to  the  people^  and  obtain  ofthem^  by  means 
of  the  tHbtmesy  what  the  senaU  had  refused.    II.  The  tribunes  firm  a  de^ 
sign  of  getting  themselves  perpetuated  ht  the  iribuneshipy  and  Horaitus  antt 
Valerius  m  Se  consulate,     DuiRusy  disHMng  the  project  of  his  coOeagues, 
contrives  to  defeat  that  part  qf  it  which  related  to  the  consuls,  by  ettgaging 
t/tese  to  detdare  publicly^  that  they  wiU  not  hold  over  after  their  year  is  eX' 
piredf  though  the  people  should  desire  it.    He  then  holds  the  assembly  fbr 
electing  trSmnes;  ana  by  Ids  injluenccy  joined  with  the  senate* s^  five  new  ones 
esre  c/iMsen :  after  which,  finding  thai  he  cannot  prevail  with  the  tribes  to  fill 
the  other  five  places  with  new  magistrates,  he  dismisses  the  assembty,  re.- 
ferrhig  the  completion  of  the  whole  number  tften  tribunes  to  the  five  already 
elected.     Thuefive,  among  those  they  associate  with  them  in  their  office,  name  Co-opU- 
two  patricians.     ( Lartius  Herminius  and  T.  Virginius  are  chosen  consuls.)  tion. 
TKBBOMiUfl  Aapbb,  one  of  the  plebeian  tribunes,  shortly  after  gets  a  law  905. 
passed,  fbrbidding  the  irtimnes  the  practice  qf  co^iation.     III.   The  next  TreboniAii 
fear  (when  h£.  Geganius  and  C.  Julius  are  consuls)  produces  nothing  re-  Iaf. 
mark/Ale.    But  in  the  succeeding  consulate  fqf  T»  Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  306. 
Agrippa  Purhu),  the  old  dissensions  are  renewed;  insomuch  that  though  the  307* 
jEqui  and  Volsci,  taking  advantage  cf  these  disorders,  ravage  the  country  to  Quinctius 
the  very  gates  of  Rome,  the  tribunes  oppose  the  necessary  levies  of  troops  to  Capitolimu. 
repmke  them  ;  bmt  Quinetius  gets  the  better  of  this  cpposMon,  by  a  speech  he  Unjust  de- 
makes  to  the  people.   The  consuls  rout  the  enemy,  and  make  a  great  tdaughter  ^g^  ^  (^ 
of  them.    TV.  The  Roman  people  dishonour  themselves  by  a  judgment  they  Roman 
give  in  a  cause  refmred  to  their  arbitration,  by  the  cities  qfArdea  and  Aricia,  people. 

§  I.  And  now  the  main  'ftfikir  of  the  republic  was    Yent  ot 

R  O  M  B 

to  revenge  herself  on  her  enemies  abroad,  who  had     304. 
taken  advantage  of  her  late  intestine  divisions  and  ^-^-^^ 
anarchy  to  invade  and  pillage  the  Roman  territory,  sixtieth 
Valerias  was  appointed  to  march  against  the  united  *'**'*•'"«"?• 
forces  of  the  JEqm  and  Volsci,  and  Horatius  against  the 
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Year  of  Sabines*  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  two 
304.  last  tables  of  laws,  which  had  not  yet  been  established 
8.0.448.  jp  jyg  {qytu,  received  the  proper  sanction,  and,  being 
sixdeth  engraven  in  brass,  were  fixed  up  in  the  forum. 
Lh*y,^S*3.'  Each  consul  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Never- 
t  &o.  ct  ^^^Icss,  the  senate,  being  dissatisfied  with  these  ma- 
Beq.  gistrates,  on  account  of  their  excessive  popularity,  and 

D.  Hal.  b.  the  little  regard  they  had  shown  for  the  honour  or  in- 

11  n.  727 

'  ^  '  terest  of  their  own  order  (even  less  than  the  tribunes), 
decreed  only  one  day's  supplications  (or  solemn  thanks- 
givings), in  the  name  of  both ;  but  the  people,  of  their 
own  motion,  prolonged  the  ceremony  all  the  next  day. 

Livy,  b.  3.  In  the  meantime  the  generals  returned,  and  appeared 
with  their  legions  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and  hither 
they  summoned  the  senators.  Of  this,  several  of  the 
chief  among  them  very  much  complained,  as  if  the  se- 
nate was  held  in  the  midst  of  arms,  with  a  view  to  keep 
it  in  awe.  The  consuls  hereupon  removed  the  assem- 
bly to  the  Flaminian  Meadows,  and  there  presented 
their  petition  for  a  triumph.  Many  of  the  fathers  stood 
up,  and  warmly  opposed  their  request ;  but  C.  Claudius 
especially  spoke  with  great  bitterness  on  this  occasion. 

?r  ^^  Directing  his  speech  to  the  consuls:  "Did  you  not 
solemnly  promise  us,  that  the  abdication  of  the  decem- 
virs should  be  followed  by  a  general  pardon  ?  And  yet 
no  sooner  had  we  obliged  those  magistrates  to  depose 
themselves,  but  some  of  them  were  murdered,  and 
others  constrained  to  banish  themselves  from  their 
country  to  save  their  lives.  Appius,  the  head  of  the 
Claudian  family,  the  chief  of  the  decemvirs,  was  stran- 
gled in  prison,  without  the  least  form  of  justice,  and 
without  so  much  ^  being  heard  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  lest,  moved  to  pity  by  the  tears  and  desolation 
of  a  family  that  has  deserved  so  well  of  the  republic, 
they  should  have  overlooked  his  faults.  Our  consuls, 
the  heads  and  protectors  of  the  senate,  they,  who  ought 
to  have  exposed  their  very  lives  for  the  preservation  of 
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its  dignity,  have  basely  connived  at  the  murder  of  the    Yow  of 
unfortunate  Appius,  and  prosecuted  nobody  for  it/'        304. 

The  senate,  exasperated  still  more  against  the  con-  ^^'^^^ 
suls  by  this  discourse  of  C.  Claudius,  declared  them  sixtieth 
unworthy  of  the  honours  they  sued  for,  and  they  were  ^* 

given  to  understand  that  they  ought  to  be  well  content 
if  they  escaped  punishment.  Valerius  and  Horatius,  Uwy,  h.  3. 
provoked  at  the  intended  ignominy,  carried  their  com-  ^  ^ 
plaints  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  there  the 
tribune  Icilius  demanded  the  triumph  in  their  behalf. 
Many  senators  went  to  the  forum,  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  this  cabal,  and,  among  them,  C.  Claudius.  | 

Though  he  had  always  been  averse  to  the  government  } 

of  the  decemvirs,  yet  he  could  never  pardon  the  two  j. 

consuls  for  having  delivered  up  his  nephew  to  the  fury  js 

of  the  tribunes.    With  great  vehemence  he  cried  out  i 

to  the  people,  that  it  was  over  the  senate,  and  not 
over  the  enemy,  that  the  consuls  desired  to  triumph  j 
that  they  sought  a  reward  for  a  particular  favour  done  '^ 

to  the  tribune,  not  for  any  worthy  deed,  any  real  i 

merit;  that  the  commons  had  no  right  to  bestow  the  i. 

honours  of  the  triumph,  nor  had  ever  before  pre- 
tended to  it ;  that  this  was  a  prerogative  which  be- 
longed to  the  senate  only;   and  that  the  republic 
would  never  be  free  and  quiet  till  the  two  orders  in 
the  state  forbore  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  each  other*     No  regard  was  had  to  these  ibid,  and 
remonstrances:  the  tribes  unanimously  decreed  then*. p. 729' 
triumph  to  the  consuls;  and  that  it  was  afterward ^*JJ' **•  ^' 
thought  a  legal  one,  may  be  well  concluded  from  its  i 

having  a  place  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

§  II.  The  tribunes  did  not  stop  here.  The  power 
they  had  in  the  commonwealth,  by  their  good  under- 
standing with  the  two  consuls,  encouraged  them  to 
form  the  design  of  gating  themselves  continued  in 
the  tribuneship  after  the  expiration  of  their  year ;  and, 
to  keep  their  ambition  in  countenance,  they  moved 
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Year  of   likewise  that  Valerius  and  Horatius  mi^bt  be  con- 

R  O  Hf  "P  o 

304.      tinued  in  tbe  consulship.     They  pretended  that  the 

^^•^^  senate  bad  entered  into  a  plot  against  tbe  rights  and 

SizUeth      immunities  of  the  people;  and  that  tbe  new  laws 

*****      ^  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  annulled,  if,  before 

they  were  solidly  established,  other  consuls  of  quite 

contrary  dispositions  to  those  of  the  present  should 

be  chosen  to  the  government. 

Luckily  for  the  commonwealth,  it  had  fallen  to 
Duilius  to  preside  in  the  comitia  (the  same  Duilius 
who  had  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecutions  against  the  ad- 
herents of  the  decemvirs).  He,  foreseeing  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  the  measure  proposed  by  his 
colleagues,  declared,  that  he  would  not  admit  them  for 
candidates,  nor  make  any  account  of  votes  given  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one  of  them.  And  when,  upon  their  press- 
ing him  either  to  leave  the  assembly  free,  or  to  resign 
his  presidentship,  a  warm  dispute  arose,  he  sent  for  Va- 
lerius and  Horatius  to  his  tribunal,  and  there  asked 
them  privately,  what  they  intended  to  do  at  the  next 
comitia  for  creating  consuls?  They  answered,  "Create 
new  consuls.'*  The  president  instantly  advancing  with 
them  into  the  assembly,  put  this  question  to  them  be- 
fore the  multitude :  "  If  the  Roman  people,  mindful 
of  the  part  you  acted  in  recovering  the  public  liberty, 
and  mindful  of  your  other  services,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  should,  in  consideration  of  your  merit,  re-elect 
you  to  the  consulship,  what  resolution  would  you 
take?*'  Their  answer  to  this  imported  the  same  in- 
tention which  they  had  expressed  in  their  answer  to 
the  first  question.  Duilius  praised  them  highly  for 
not  following  the  example  of  the  decemvirs ;  and  then 
held  the  comitia  for  electing  tribunes.  After  five 
new  ones  had  been  chosen,  the  president,  perceiving 
that  the  other  candidates  would  not  be  able  to  engage 
a  m^'ority  for  them  because  of  the  busy  opposition  of 
bis  nine  colleagues,  dismissed  the  assembly :  nor  did 
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he  appoint  another  day  for  the  meetiog  of  the  tribes    Ycv  of 
to  complete  the  number  of  ten  tribunes.    He  alleged  ^  ^  ^ 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  law  j  which  nowhere  required,  ^^*^^ 
that  the  whole  number  of  tribunes  should  be  chosen  sixdeth 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  ****"*^p* 
expressly  directed,  that,  in  case  the  whole  number  of 
ten  tribunes  were  not  chosen  on  the  day  of  elcctioiu 
those  who  were  chosem  should  themselves  nominate 
persons  to  fill  the  vacant  places. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Duilius,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  senate  and  commons,  defeated  the  ambi- 
tious attempt  of  his  colleagues;  and,  when  he  had  re- 
minded the  last  that  there  could  not  be  fifleen  tri- 
bunes in  the  republic,  he  laid  down  his  magistracy. 

The  five  new  tribunes  presently  discovered  that  Liyy,  b.  s. 
they  were  under  the  influence  of  the  senate;  for**^' 
among  those  they  named  to  be  their  colleagues  in  the 
tribuneship  (which  naming  was  then  called  co-opta- 
tion), were  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  ^ternius,  old  se- 
nators, and  who  had  both  possessed  the  consular  dig- 
nity in  the  year  299* 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  year  305,  the  y.r.so& 
fasces  were  transferred  from  Valerius  and  Horatius  to  ^^^^' 
Larthis  Herminius  and  T.  Virginius.     These  magi-  sixty-sm 
Urates  being  no  zealots  for  either  party,  their  govern-  ^ 

ment  was  entirely  pacific.  But  L.  Trebonius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  extremely  angry  at  the  management  of 
Duilius  (in  the  late  election  of  tribunes,  which  had 
opened  a  way  for  patricians  into  that  college),  made 
faeavy  complaints  of  it  to  the  ccnmmons.  He  gave 
himself  entirely  up,  during  the  whole  year,  to  cross 
the  senate  in  every  thing,  whence  he  acquired  the  sur- 
'  name  of  Asper*.  And  in  order  to  prevent  for  the  •  c>i»bbed. 
future  any  tfibunes  (gained  over  by  the  senate)  from 
doing  as  Duuius  had  done,  he  proposed  a  law,  which 
he  got  passed,  and  which  from  his  name  was  called 
Lex  Trebouia,  by  which  it  was  ordained.  That  who- 
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ever  should  hereafter  hold  the  comitia  for  electing 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  should  not  dissolve  the  as- 
sembly till  the  number  often  tribunes  was  completed 
by  the  votes  of  the  tribes.     This  law  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  co-optation. 
R^mtf  E       5  ^^^'  ^'  ^^g^^J^s  and  C.  Icilius  succeeded  Her- 
306.     minius  and  Virginius  in  the  consulate.   The  plebeians 
^'^'^^  began  now  to  complain,  and  not  without  cause,  that 
Sixty-       the  young  patricians  treated  them  injuriously;  and 
IS^ipr  *  though  the  graver  and  wiser  part  of  the  senate  did 
not  approve  of  the  haughty  and  outrageous  behaviour 
of  those  youths,  yet  they  would  not  abandon  them  to 
the  fury  of  the  tribunes.   They  thought  it  better  (says 
Livy),  if  the  bounds  of  equity  must  be  transgressed, 
and  one  party  must  overbear  the  other,  that  their  own 
people  should  have  the  ascendant :  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter is  it  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  maintenanca.  of 
liberty,  every  one,  under  pretence  of  levelling,  exalting 
himself  in  proportion  as  he  lowers  another.     While 
men  are  endeavouring  to  get  free  from  the  fear  of 
others,  they  make  themselves  be  feared ;  to  avoid  op- 
pression, t^iey  oppress ;  as  if  there  was  a  necessity  that 
we  must  either  do  injustice  or  suffer  it. 
Y.  R.307.      The  consuls  found  means  to  quiet  the  cabals  of  the 
'   '        tribunes  on  this  occasion  without  employing  invectives 
sixty-thw  against  them,  or  suffering  the  majesty  of  the  senate  to 
Lil^,  b.  s!  be  offended.   There  was  neither  contention  at  home, 
^  ^'        nor  war  abroad,  when  they  resigned  the  fasces  to  T. 
•A  fourth  Quinctius  Capitolinus  *  and  Agrippa  Furius.  But  this 
calm  did  not  last  long.    The  young  nobles  coi^ld  not 
forbear  insulting  the  plebeians,  nor  these  submit  to  be 
insulted*   The  aggressors  were  cited  to  appear  before 
'  the  people :  fierce  contentions  and  scuffles  always  fol- 
lowed.   The  report  of  these  new  dissensions  was  to  the 
-/Equi  and  Volsci  as  the  signal  for  taking  arms.    They 
assembled  their  forces,  fell  first  upon  the  Latin  terri- 
tory, and  meeting  with  no  resistance,  advanced  so  near 
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to  Rome,  as  to  drive  off  the  cattle  that  were  grazing   Yev  of 

before  the  ^squiline  gate.    The  consuls  would  have     wj.  ^ 

raised  troops  to  repulse  these  invaders,  but  tlie  com-  ^^-^^ 

mons,  at  the  instigation  of  their  tribunes,  refused  to  sixty-third 

list  themselves.     Hereupon  the  consul  Quinctius,  a  ^*'****^*'*** 

man  illustrious  by  several  victories,  respected  for  the 

purity  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 

having  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  people, 

^ke  to  them  to  this  ^fect :  ^ 

^^  Though  I  am  not  conscious,  O  Romans,  of  any  u^,  b.  s. 
crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet  with  the  utmost  ^  •''  ^ 
shame  and  confusion  that  I  appear  in  your  assembly. 
You  have  seen  it — ^posterity  will  know  it — in  the  fourth 
consulship  of  Titus  Quinctius,  the  ^^ui  and  Volsci 
(scarce  a  match  for  the  Hemici  alone)  came  in  arms 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  and  went  away  again  un- 
chastised  I  The  course  of  our  manners,  indeed,  and 
the  state  of  our  affairs,  have  long  been  such,  that  I  *t 

had  no  reason  to  promise  myself  much  good;  but 
could  I  have  imagined  that  so  great  an  ignominy  \ 

would  have  befallen  me  this  year,  I  would  by  death  | 

or  banishment  (if  all  other  means  had  failed)  have  > 

avoided  the  station  where  I  now  am.     What !  might  > 

Rome  then  have  been  taken,  if  those  men  who  were 
at  our  gates  had  not  wanted  courage  for  the  attempt  ?  !^ 

— Rome  taken  whijst  I  was  consul ! — Of  honours  I 
had  sufficient — of  life  enough — more  than  enough—*  i 

three  consulships — I  should  then  have  died. 

'^  But  who  are  they  whom  our  dastardly  enemies 
thus  despise?    The  consuls?  or  you,  Romans?     If  , 

we  are  criminal,  depose  us ;  punish  us  yet  more  se-*  | 

verely.     If  you  are  in  fault — ^may  neither  gods  nor  l^ 

men  punish  your  faults!  only  may  you  repent.  ^ 

"  No,  Romania,  the  confidence  of  our  enemies  is 
not  owing  to  their  courage,  or  to  their  belief  of  your 
cowardice:  they  have  been  too  often  vanquished  not 
to  know  both  themselves  and  you.    Discord,  discord  ^ 
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Vear  of   ig  the  inin  of  this  city.    The  endless  disputes  between 

907.     the  senate  and  the  commons  are  the  sole  cause  of  our 

^^'^^  misfortunes.  While  we  will  set  no  bounds  to  our  domi* 

sixty^rd  nation,  nor  you  to  your  liberty ;  while  you  impatiently 

^  endure  patrician  magistrates,  and  we  plebeians,  our 

enemies  take  heart,  grow  elated  and  presumptuous. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  what  is  it,  Ro- 
mans, you  would  have?  You  desired  tribunes:  for 
the  sake  ofpeace  we  granted  them.  You  were  eager  to 
have  decemvirs:  we  consented  to  their  creation.  You 
grew  weary  of  these  decemvirs :  we  obliged  them  to 
abdicate.  Your  hatred  pursued  them  when  reduced 
to  be  private  men ;  and  we  suffered  you  to  put  to  death 
or  banish  patricians  of  the  first  rank  in  the  republic. 
You  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship : 
we  yielded.  We  quietly  saw  consuls  of  your  own  faction 
elected.  You  have  the  protection  of  your  tribunes,  and 
the  privilege  of  appeal :  the  patricians  are  subjected 
to  the  decrees  of  the  commons:  under  pretence  of 
equal  and  impartial  laws,  you  have  invaded  our  rights ; 
and  we  have  suffered  it,  and  we  still  suffer  it.  When 
shall  we  see  an  end  of  discord?  When  shall  we  have 
one  interest,  and  one  common  country?  Victorious 
and  triumphant,  you  show  less  temper  than  we  under 
our  defeat.  When  you  are  to  contend  with  us,  you 
seize  the  Aventine  Hill,  you  can  possess  yourselves  of 
the  Mons  Sacer.  The  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  the  ^s- 
quiline  is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody  stirs  to  hinder 
it.  But  against  us  you  are  valiant,  against  us  you  can 
arm  with  all  diligence*  Come  on,  then,  beside  the 
senate-house,  make  a  camp  of  the  forum,  fill  the  gaols 
with  our  prime  nobles ;  and  when  you  have  achieved 
these  ^orious  exploits,  then  at  least  sally  out  at  the 
iEsquiline  gate  with  the  same  fierce  spirit  against  the 
enemy.  Does  your  resolution  fail  you  for  this?  Go, 
then,  and  behold  from  our  walls  your  lands  ravaged, 
your  houses  plundered  and  in  flames,  the  whole  coun- 
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* 

try  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Have  you  dny  v<vor 
thing  here  to  repair  these  damages?  Will  the  tribunes  307. 
make  up  your  losses  to  you ?  They  will  give  you  words  ^^'^^ 
as  many  as  you  please;  bring  impeachments  in  abund-  ^^^^ 
ance  against  the  chief  men  in  the  state;  heap  laws 
upon  laws;  assemblies  you  shall  have  without  end: 
but  will  any  of  you  return  the  richer  from  those  as* 
semUies?  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  those  flatterers^ 
those  popular  men,  who  will  neither  let  you  live  in 
quiet  at  home,  nor  take  arms  against  our  foreign  ene- 
mies, are  animated  by  a  zeal  for  your  interests.  It  is 
honour,  it  is  profit  to  themselves  they  sedk.  When 
domestic  peace  and  unanimity  reign,  they  find  they 
have  no  business,  are  of  no  consideration;  and  they 
had  rather  be  leaders  in  tumults  and  seditions,  than 
not  bustle  about  and  mf^e  a  figure.  Romans,  beware 
of  such  friends ;  undeceive  yourselves.  Do  but  resume 
your  former  spirit  and  manners,  and  there  is  no  punish- 
ment to  which  I  will  not  submit,  if  I  do  not,  in  a  few 
days,  disperse  and  put  to  flight  the  invaders  of  our 
country,  the  pillagers  of  our  lands.  This  terror  of  war 
(with  which  you  seem  to  be  so  grievously  struck)  shall 
quickly  be  removed  from  Rome  to  their  own  cities.*' 

Never,  says  Livy,  were  the  commons  more  pleased  Utj,  h.  s. 
with  the  flattering  speeches  of  a  tribune,  than  they  ^ 
were  with  the  reproachful  one  of  this  generous  consul. 
The  senate  was  no  less  charmed  with  his  conduct ;  the 
wisest  and  most  eminent  men  of  that  body  declared, 
that  other  consuls  had  either  betrayed  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  senate,  to  win  favour  with  the  multitude, 
or,  by  the  rough  imprudent  measures  they  had  taken 
to  keep  them  under,  had  only  exasperated  them  to  a 
higher  pitch:  but  that  Quinctius,  without  forgetting 
the  honour  of  the  senate,  had  wisely  suited  his  dis- 
course to  the  times,  and  bad  shown  that  he  had  no- 
Uiing  at  heart  but  the  union  of  the  two  orders,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 
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Vev  €i  Consuls  and  tribunes,  senate  and  people,  all  con- 
307.  curred  unanimously  in  taking  arms.  The  contention 
^^'^^'  now  was  who  should  appear  most  forward,  so  that  the 
Suty-third  levies  were  quickly  made;  each  cohort  chose  its  cen- 
^  turions,  and  had  two  senators  placed  at  the  head  of  it; 
and  all  things  were  done  with  so  much  expedition, 
that  the  army,  that  very  day,  marched  ten  miles  on 
its  way.  The  next,  the  consuls  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  day  following  gave  them  battle. 
Livy,  b.  3.  The  ^^Squi  and  Volsci  fought  with  great  courage  and 
resolution,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Romans.  The 
first  advantage  gained  was  by  the  Roman  cavalry  under 
S.  Sulpitius,  one  of  the  consuls'  lieutenants.  They 
put  the  enemy's  horse  to  the  rout,  and  then  falling 
upon  the  main  body  of  their  infantry,  both  terrified 
and  disordered  it.  Quinctius  (who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Romans)  soon  after  forced  the 
Volsci,  who  faced  him,  to  give  ground.  But  Agrippa 
Furius  in  the  left  wing  met  with  more  obstinate 
resistance  from  the  jiEqui.  Impatient  of  being  less 
successful  than  the  other  generals,  he  snatched  some 
of  the  ensigns  from  the  officers  who  bore  them,  and 
threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  enemies'  battalions. 
By  this  he  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  His  soldiers, 
by  the  vigorous  effort  they  made  to  recover  those  en- 
signs, rendered  the  victory  complete  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans.  The  consuls  instantly  marched  to  the 
enemies'  camp,  entered  it  without  opposition,  and 
found  there,  besides  other  effects  which  the  ^qui 
and  Volsci  had  carried  off,  out  of  the  territory  of 
Rome,  a  very  rich  booty. 

Livy  remarks  it,  as  a  thing  extraordinary,  that  the 
consuls,  at  their  return,  did  not  demand  a  triumph, 
nor  the  senate  make  them  the  offer  of  one.  He  con- 
jectures, that  Quinctius  and  Furius  were  ashamed  to 
ask,  in  recompense  of  one  victoiy,  an  honour  which 
the  fathers  had  refused  to  Valerius  and  Horatius,  for 
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the  reward  of  two;  lest,  if  they  should  obtain  their    Yew  of 

R  O  M  11 

request,  it  might  be  thought  that  more  regard  was     307. 
showed  to  persons  than  to  merit.  b.cu&. 

§  IV.  This  would  have  been  a  glorious  year  for  the  ^^^i^ 
republic,  if  the  Roman  people  had  not  dishonoured  Livy,  b.  s. 
themselves  by  their  manner  of  deciding  a  cause,  at  this  ^  ^*'  ^^ 
time,  referred  to  their  arbitration.    It  was  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Ardea*  and  those  of  Aricia,  *^^  ^^ 
concerning  a  large  tract  of  land,  to  which  each  of  those 
cities  laid  claim.     The  tribes  were  assembled,  the 
witnesses  were  heard,  and  the  votes  were  just  going 
to  be  taken,  when  one  Scaptius,  a  very  old  man  of 
the  meanest  of  the  people  (having  obtained,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  tribunes,  permission  to  speak,  af);er 
it  had  been  refused  him  by  the  consuls),  pretended  to 
have  known  the  district  in  question  above  forty-seven 
years;  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  Corioli,  and  con- 
sequently now  to  the  Romans,  who,  he  said,  ought 
therefore  to  make  no  scniple  of  seizing  it.    This  mo- 
tion (though,  according  to  Livy,  the  man  spoke  truth) 
gave  the  consuls  a  great  deal  of  concern,  when  they 
found  it  favourably  listened  to.     They  sent  for  the 
chief  men  of  the  senate,  and,  jointly  with  them,  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  people  from 
taking  a  step  which  must  cast  a  blemish  on  the  Roman 
probity:  but  they  strove  in  vain;  the  people  adjudged 
the  territory  to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

30&  8KCT.  I.  ThecfmmofuofRmnefk^theeonnOaUofM.GeitHciutandC.Cur'. 
tiut)  demand  that  plebeians  may  he  admitted  into  fJie  consulship,  and  thai  the 
low  proftibtiing  patricians  a$td  plebeians  from  intermarrying  may  be  repealed, 

Canuldus.  Canuleinsy  one  of  the  iribunesy  declares  to  the  senate^  in  the  most  solemn  man" 
fter^  that  he  will  conHanlly  oppose  aU  levies  of  troops^  let  the  want  vf  them 
be  never  so  pressing^  till  these  concesnons  are  made  to  the  people,  II.  C. 
Claudius^  in  a  private  assembly  of  the  oldest  senators,  moves  to  have  recourse 
€o  arms  and  violence^  rather  than  yidd  to  these  demands.  But  T,  Quinctlusy 
and  the  majority  of  the  assembly ^  think  it  better  to  comply  than  come  to  a 
rupture  with  the  people.  Claudius  hereupon^  to  hinder  this  debasing  of  the 
consuUhipy  makes  this  new  proposal,  that^  instead  ofconsulsy  a  certain  number 
of  military  tribunes  be  cliosen  partly  out  of  the  senate,  and  partly  from  among 
the  commons;  and  that  these  new  magistrates  be  inveeted  with  consular  power. 
This  project  being  approved^  the  senate  is  assembled^  and  the  tribunes  are 
called  toitfto  give  their  reaeons  in  behalf  vf  the  new  laws  which  they  demand. 
Canuleius,  inetead  of  speaking  to  tJie  matter  in  hand,  inveighs  against  the 
consuls  for  holding  secret  assemblies^  from  which  Horatius  and  Valerius  are 
excluded.  The  consul,  Genudns^  gives  a  satisfactory  answer  to  tlUs  cosH" 
plaint.  After  Valerius  and  Horatius  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  people^ 
and  Claudius  against  them^  the  consuPs  brother^  T,  Genucius,  makes  theprv* 
posal  which  had  been  suggested  by  C.  Claudius.    In  conclusion  it  is  approved 

Militoiy  tii-      by  senate  and  people,  and  six  miUtary  tribunes  (three  of  each  order)  are  to 

bunes.  tike  the  place  of  two  consuls.    III.  But  when  the  day  (;f  election  comes,  the 

people  will  not  give  their  voices  to  any  but  patricians;  and  only  three  miAtary 

309.  tribunes  are  elected.     These  are  obUged  soon  after  to  abdicate^  on  account  of 

eome  defkct  in  their  inauguration  ;  and  two  consuls  (L.  Papirius  and  L, 

SemproniusJ  are  dtosen  to  govern  the  republic  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

810.  IV.  Under  the  succeeding  administration  of  T.  Quinctius  CapitoUnus  fa  Jlfih 

Censors.  time  consul  J  and  M,  Geganius  (a  second  time.)  the  censorship  is  establiJtcd, 

Yew  of        §  1.  By  the  late  victory,  so  suddenly  obtained  over 

308.     the  Mc^i  and  Volsci,  the  commons  became  sensible 

^'^'^^  of  their  own  strength,  and  the  need  which  the  senate 

Sixty-fourth  had  of  them.   This  made  them  carry  their  pretensions 

^^^^    ^'  farther  than  ever.*  They  grew  every  day  more  untract- 

able  and  more  enterprising.    C.  Canuleius,  one  of  the 

tribunes,  proposed,  that,  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  the 

law  (in  the  twelve  tables)  which  forbade  patricians  to 

intermarry  with  the  plebeians,  should  be  repealed: 

and,  soon  after,  nine  of  the  tribunes  moved,  that  a 

new  law  should  be  made,  qualifying  plebeians  to  stand 

for  the  consulship.    M.  Genucius  and  Caius  Curtius, 

the  present  consuls,  thought  to  defeat  these  projects  by 

leading  the  citizens  into  the  field.  The  Ardeates  had 

revolted,  on  account  of  the  unjust  proceeding  of  the 

"According  to  Tadtus,  (Annal.  b.  11.  c  22.)  the  people  obtained  this  year  the 

right  of  naming  the  qusstors,  a  prerogative  which  the  consuls  had  hi  thcf  to  enjoyed. 

Flutarcli  attributes  the  choice  of  the  quaston  to  theycople,  from  PoplicoWs  tunc. 


Livy,  b.  4. 
c.  I. 
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peq>Ie  of  Rome  in  their  aflbir,  and  it  was  said,  that  the  Vmt  of 
Veientes  had  begun  hostilities.  There  was  a  rumour  aos. 
also  that  the  .£qui  and  Volsci  were  preparing  to  renew  ^'^'^^ 
the  war.  Countenanced  by  these  alarms,  the  senate  ^"'^J^^J}^ 
ordered  troops  to  be  raised  with-the  same  diligence  as 
the  last  year.  But  then  Canuleius  in  the  most  per- 
emptory manner  protested,  that,  while  he  had  brwth, 
no  leries  should  be  made  unless  the  laws  proposed  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  were  first  received.  This  said, 
he  straight  went  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  con- 
vened the  people.  The  consuls,  full  of  indignation, 
inveighed  in  the  sharpest  terms  against  the  tribunes, 
whose  madness,  they  said,  was  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured; that  they  raised  a  war  within  the  city,  more 
dangerous  than  that  without  it ;  that  no  domestic  peace 
could  be  maintained  in  a  state  which  had  senators  and 
tribunes ;  that  the  conscript  fathers  must  absolutely  re- 
solve  either  to  resign  their  own  authority,  or  abolish 
that  plebeian  magistracy.  ^'  What  a  detestable  project  Uij,  b.  4. 
is  this  of  C.  Canuleius?  He  is  for  mingling,  by  shame-  ^  ** 
fill  marriages,  the  blood  of  the  nobles  with  that  of  the 
commons.  If  he  brings  this  about,  those  who  are  bom 
of  such  marriages  will  hardly  know  whether  they  be- 
long to  the  patrician  or  plebeian  body,  and  the  auipices, 
public  and  private,  will  be  confounded.  And,  as  if  it 
was  not  enough  to  destroy  all  distinction  of  birth,  and 
to  break  through  all  rights,  both  divine  and  human,  the 
colleagues  of  Canuleius,  those  other  disturbers  of  the 
public  quiet,  have  the  boldness  to  lifl  their  eyes  to  the 
very  consulship  itself*  We  are  now  just  on  the  point 
of  seeing  that  great  dignity  fall  a  prey  to  the  Canuleii 
and  the  Icilii.  But  let  those  new  men  be  assured,  that 
the  gods,  protectors  of  this  empire,  will  never  suffer 
it;  and  that  we  ourselves  will  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  bear  so  great  an  infamy." 

While  the  consuls  were  thus  exasperating  the  senate 
agcdnst  the  tribunes,  the  tribunes  were  exciting  the 
anger  of  the  plebeians  against  the  consuls.  These  left 
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Year  of  the  senate-house,  and  repaired  to  the  fomm.  <'  What 
^  8cw!  an  insult  upon  us!  (cried  Canuleius.)  If  we  are  not  so 
^•^•^^'  rich  as  the  patricians,  are  we  not  citizens  of  Rome  as 
Sixty-fourth  wcll  as  they?  Inhabitants  of  the  same  country?  Mem- 
**'°"*'^'  bers  of  the  same  community?  The  nations  bordering 
upon  Rome,  and  even  strangers  more  remote,  are  ad- 
mitted not  only  to  marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is  of 
much  greater  importance,  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Are 
we,  because  we  are  commoners,  to  be  worse  treated  than 
strangers?  And  when  we  demand  that  the  people  may 
be  free  to  bestow  their  offices  and  dignities  on  whom 
they  please,  do  we  ask  any  thing  unreasonable  or  new  ? 
Any  thing  more  than  a  restitution  of  the  people's  na^ 
tural  right?  What  occasion  then  for  all  this  uproar,  as 
if  the  universe  was  falling  to  ruin?  (They  were  just 
going  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  me  in-  the  senate- 
house.)  What !  must  this  empire  then  be  unavoidably 
overturned,  must  Rome  of  necessity  sink  at  once,  if 
a  plebeian,  worthy  of  the  office,  should  be  raised  to 
the  consulship?  The  patricians,  I  am  persuaded,  if 
they  could,  would  deprive  you  of  the  common  light. 
It  certainly  offisnds  them  to  see  that  you  breathe,  that 
you  speak,  that  you  have  the  shapes  of  men. — Nay, 
but  to  make  a  commoner  a  consul  would  be,  say  they, 
a  most  enormous  thing. — Numa  Pompilius,  however, 
without  being  so  much  as  a  Roman  citizen,  was  made 
king  of  Rome.  The  elder  Tarquin,  by  birth  not  even 
an  Italian,  was  nevertheless  placed  upon  the  throne, 
Servius  Tullius,  the  son  of  a  captive  woman  (nobody 
knows  who  his  father  was),  obtained  the  kingdom  as 
the  reward  of  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  those  days, 
no  man  in  whom  virtue  shined  conspicuous  was  re- 
jected or  despised  on  account  of  his  birth  and  descent. 
And  did  the  state  prosper  the  less  for  that?  Were 
not  those  strangers  the  very  best  of  all  our  kings  ? 
And  supposing  now  that  a  plebeian  should  have  their 
talents  and  merit,  must  not  he  be  suffered  to  govern 
us  because  he  is  a  plebeian?     Shall  we  rather  have 
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consuls  resembling  the  patrician  decemrirs,  the  most  ^^^ 
detestable  of  mortals,  than  such  as  resemble  the  very     aos. 
best  of  our  kings,  who  were  new  men?  b,c.u4. 

^*  But  we  find,  that  upon  the  abolition  of  the  regal  8iztj.foiirih 
power  no  commoner  was  chosen  to  the  consulate.  And  ^ 

what  then?  Before  Numa's  tipae  there  were  no  pon-^ 
tifices  in  Rome.  Before  Servius  Tullius*s  days  there 
was  no  cennm,  no  division  of  the  people  into  classes 
and  centuries.  Who  ever  heard  of  consuls  before  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud?  Dictators,  we  all 
know,  are  of  modem  invention ;  and  so  are  the  offices 
of  tribunes,  a^es,  quasstors.  Within  these  ten  years 
we  have  made  decemvirs,  and  we  have  unmade  them. 
Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what  has  been  done  before  ? 
That  very  law  forbidding  marriages  of  patricians  with 
plebeians,  is  not  that  a  new  thing?  Was  there  any 
such  law  before  the  decemvirs  enacted  it  ?  and  a  most 
shameful  one  it  is  in  a  free  state. 

''  Such  marriages,  it  seems^  will  taint  the  pure  blood 
of  the  nobility.  M^y,  if  they  think  so,  let  th^n  take 
care  to  match  their  sisters  and  daughters  with  men  of 
their  own  sort.  No  plebeian  will  do  violence  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrician.  Those  are  exploits  for  our 
prime  nobles.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  we  shall 
force  any  body  into  a  contract  of  marriage.  But  to 
make  an  express  law,  prohibiting  marriages  of  patri" 
clans  and  plebeians,  what  is  this,  but  to  show  the  uU 
most  contempt  of  us,  and  to  declare  one  part  of  the 
community  to  be  impure  and  unclean?  Why  don't 
they  lay  their  wise  heads  together  to  hinder  rich  folks 
from  matching  with  poor? 

**  They  talk  to  us  of  the  confusion  there  will  be  of 
families  if  this  statute  shall  be  repealed.  I  wonder 
they  don't  make  a  law  against  a  commoner's  living  near 
a  nobleman,  or  going  the  same  road  that  he  is  going, 
or  being  present  at  the  same  feast,  or  appearing  in  the 
same  market-place^  They  might  as  well  pretend  that 
these  things  make  confusion  of  families,  as  that  inter- 
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ROM^B  ^^^'^^^ ^'^  ^^ '*•    ^-^^^^^  °^'  every l)ody  know  that 

308.      the  children  will  be  ranked  according  to  the  quality 

^^'^^*  of  the  father,  let  him  be  patrician  or  plebeian  ?     In 

^z^^fouTth  short,  it  is  manifest  enough,  that  we  have  nothing  in 

view  but  to  be  treated  as  men  and  citizens ;  nor  can 

they  who  oppose  our  demand  have  any  motive  to  do 

it  iHit  the  love  of  domineering. 

**  I  would  fain  know  of  you,  consuls  and  patricians. 
Is  the  sovereign  power  in  the  people  of  Rome  or  in 
you  ?  I  hope  you  will  allow,  that  the  people  can  at 
their  pleasure  either  make  a  law,  or  repeal  one.  And 
will  you  then,  as  soon  as  any  law  is  proposed  to  them, 
pretend  to  list  them  immediately  for  the  war,  and 
hinder  them  from  giving  their  suffrages  by  leading 
them  into  the  field? 

^^  Hear  me,  consuls :  whether  the  news  of  the  war 
you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only  a  false  ru- 
mour spread  abroad  for  nothing  but  a  colour  to  send 
the  people  out  of  the  city,  I  declare,  as  tribune,  that 
this  people,  who  have  already  so  often  ^ilt  their  blood 
in  our  countr/s  cause,  are  again  ready  to  arm  for  its 
defence  and  its  glory,  if  they  may  be  restored  to  their 
natural  rights,  and  you  will  no  longer  treat  us  like 
strangers  in  our  own  country.  But  if  you  account  us 
unworthy  of  your  alliance  by  intermarriages,  if  you 
will  not  suffer  the  entrance  to  the  chief  offices  in  the 
state  to  be  open  to  all  persons  of  merit  indifferently, 
but  will  confine  your  choice  of  magistrates  to  the  senate 
alone,  talk  of  wars  as  much  as  ever  you  please;  paint 
in  your  ordinary  discourses  the  league  and  power  of  our 
enemies  ten  times  more  dreadful  than  you  do  now ;  I 
declare,  that  this  people,  whom  you  so  much  despise, 
and  to  whom  you  are  nevertheless  indebted  for  all 
your  victories,  shall  never  more  inlist  themselves; 
not  a  man  of  them  shall  take  arms,  not  a  man  of  them 
shall  expose  his  life  for  imperious  lords,  with  whom 
he  can  neither  share  the  dignities  of  the  state,  nor  in 
private  life  have  any  alliance  by  marriage.** 
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After  long  speeches  made  on  both  sides,  the  eonsuk    Vcw  of 
and  tribunes  fell  to  altercation.   Cannleius  asked  the     ac^  ^ 
consul^  what  reason  could  be  assigned,  why  a  plebeian  ^^-^^ 
might  not  attain  to  the  consulship?    It  was  answered  aizty-foaith 
(perhaps  with  truth,  says  Livy,  but  to  little  purpose  on  ^ 

the  present  occasion),  *Uhat  no  plebeian  had  a  right  to 
the  auspices;  and  that  the  decemvirs  bad  prohibited 
marriages  between  persons  of  diflferent  orders,  that  the 
auspices  being  taken  only  by  patricians  whose  blood  was 
pure  and  unmixed,  there  might  be  no  profanation  of  ^^71  b.  4. 
that  religious  rite/'  No  words  can  express  the  indig-  ^ 
nation  of  the  people  at  this  answer :  to  hear  that  they 
were  excluded  from  taking  the  auspices  as  men  hateftil 
ta  the  gods  on  account  of  their  birth. 

The  fury  of  the  multitude  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  senate  found  it  necessary  to  let  Canuleius's  law  con- 
cerning marriages  pass.  They  hoped  that  this  conces- 
sion wouid  induce  the  other  tribunes  to  give  over  en- 
tirely the  pursuit  of  the  law  relating  to  the  consulship, 
or  at  least  to  suspend  it  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war: 
but  their  hope  proved  vain :  those  tribunes,  though  the 
alarm  from  alnroad  daily  increased,  still  opposed  the 
masters,  and  pushed  their  point  with  the  same  zeal  as 
before:  nay,  tiiey  all  publicly  swore  by  their  faith  (the 
most  solemn  oath  th^i  in  use  among  the  Romans), 
that  they  would  not  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  J>-  h«l  b. 
any  persuanon  whatsoever.  '  ^ 

S  II.  These  violent  proceedings  greatly  distressed  Uij,  h.  4. 
the  consuls.  They  saw  plainly  that  they  must  yield  ^ 
the  victory  either  to  the  commons  at  home,  or  to  the 
enemy  abroad.  They  held  private  councils  at  their  own 
houses,  with  the  senators  of  their  party.  C.  Claudius, 
who  had  received  from  his  ancestors  an  hereditary 
hatred,  as  it  were,  to  the  faction  of  the  people,  spoke 
first,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  senate  should 
rather  have  recourse  to  arms,  than  yield  the  dignity  of 
the  GM^ulship  to  the  people;  and  that  without  distinc- 

voL,  n.  c 
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Yen  of   tion  they  ought  to  treat  as  public  enemiee  all  persons, 
^  90&  ^  let  them  be  private  men  or  magistrates,  who  should  at- 
^^'^^  tempt  to  change  the  form  of  the  government.  But  the 
Siztj-fonrUi  two  Quiuctii,  who  abhorred  all  thoughts  of  shedding 
'"^    '^  Roman  blood,  put  the  senate  in  mind  of  the  solemn  en- 
gagement they  had  entered  into  with  the  commons,  to 
hold  the  persons  of  the  tribunes  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
and  they  advised  them  rather  to  yield  up  part  of  their 
prerogatives,  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war. 

All  the  rest  of  the  assembly  having  declared  them-i 
selves  of  this  opinion,  C.  Claudius  rose  up  again :  ^*  I. 
submit ;  the  sentiment  of  so  many  wise  and  worthy  men 
is  not  to  be  contradicted :  but  since  you  think  it  proper 
to  admit  plebeians  into  thegovemment,  let  us  endeavour 
to  satisfy  this  restless  people,  without  debasing  the  ma- 
D.  HaL  b.  jesty  of  the  consulship.  And  in  order  to  this,  I  pro- 
'  ^  ^^  pose,  that,  instead  of  consuls,  we  elect  such  a  number  of 
military  tribunes  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  to  be  chosen 
one  half  out  of  the  senate,  the  other  from  among  the 
plebeians,  and  that  these  magistrates  be  invested  with 
consular  power.  The  people  by  this  means  will  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  the  consulate  in  more  favourable  times  may  re- 
sume its  ancient  splendour  and  majesty.''  Great  praises 
were  given  to  Claudius,  and  the  whole  assembly  agreed 
to  the  proposal.  Then  addressing  his  speech  to  M.  Ge- 
nucius,  first  consul:  *'  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  de- 
sign, I  would  advise  you  to  convene  the  senate,  send  for 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and,  when  the  assembly  is 
formed,  declare  that  you  invite  all  who  love  their  coun- 
try, to  speak  their  minds  freely  with  relation  to  the  new 
laws  demanded  by  the  people.  Then  gather  the  opinions; 
and,  instead  of  beginning  with  T.  Quinctius,  me,  or  any 
other  of  the  ancient  senators,  begin  with  Valerius  and 
Horatius.  When  these  have  delivered  their  sentiments, 
then  ask  ours.  For  my  part,  I  shall  declare  my  thoughts 
ft'eely,  and  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  tribunes  with 
all  my  might,  as  indeed  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do.    But 
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if  you  are  willing  to  have  military  tribunes,  let  your  bro-    Vear  or 
ther  T.  Genndus  make  the  motion.  He  is  the  fittest  ^  ^  ^ 
person  to  make  it;  and  I  can  assure  you,  it  will  not  be  ^'^'^^ 
in  the  least  suspected  if  it  comes  from  him.**  sixty-fourth 

AH  approved  of  this  scheme.  The  consuls  soon  after  ~*'*^^' 
eonvencnl  the  senate;  andwhen  they  had  recommended  * 

concord  and  moderation  to  the  assembly,  invited  the  n.  Hai  b.  | 

tribunes  to  give  their  reasons  in  behalf  of  the  new  laws.  **•  p*  ^^  ■ 

Canoleius,  instead  of  speaking  to  the  matter  in  ques-  ! 

tion^ran  wholly  into  bitter  complaints  against  the  two 
consuls  for  holding  secret  assemblies,  from  which,  he 
said,  all  the  senators,  who  were  friends  to  the  people, 
had  been  excluded,  and  particularly  Valerius  and  Ho« 
ratius,  than  whom  there  were  not  wiser  men,  nor  men 
of  more  merit  in  the  republic  i 

The  consul,  Genucius,  replied,  that  they  had  indeed  I 

assembled  some  of  the  older  senators,  but  only  to  con- 
tmlt  with  tbem,  whether  it  would  be  better  instantly  to  I 

propose  the  new  laws  to  the  senate,  or  to  defer  it  till  the  i 

end  of  the  campaign:  that  if  they  did  not  invite  Vale- 
rius and  Horatius  to  that  council,  it  was  purely  to  avoid 
making  the  people  suspect  that  these  senators  had 
changed  their  party.     He  added,  **  And  to  convince  p.  734.  j 

you  that  my  colleague  and  I  are  impartial,  we  shall  give 
you  this  proof  of  it.  Though  it  be  the  custom  for  the  j 

consuls  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  oldest  senators  first, 
yet,  as  you  do  not  believe  them  to  be  friends  to  the 
people,  we  wiU  now  change  that  method,  and  begin  I 

with  Valerius  and  Horatius/*  Then  addressing  him- 
self to  Valerius,  he  invited  him  to  declare  his  opinion. 

Valerius  made  a  long  preamble,  expatiating  upon  his 
own  services  to  the  republic,  and  upon  those  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  then  turned  his  panegyric  upon  the  people, 
and  recounted  their  merit.  He  added,  that  no  city 
could  be  called  free,  where  the  citizens  were  not  all  upon 
an  equality  with  regard  to  rights  and  privileges ;  and 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  plebeians  should  be  ex- 
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Year  of    cludod  from  the  consulate.    However,  he  at  the  same 

R  O  M  £ 

308.  time  declared,  that  he  thought  the  consideration  of  this 
^•^'  ^^^'  aflBur  ought  to  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the  war;  and 
s«*yj^^  he  exhorted  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to  desist  from 
their  opposition  to  thelevieswhich  theconsulsdemand- 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  exhorted  the  consuls  to 
make  it  their  first  business,  as  soon  as  the  war  should 
be  happily  concluded^  to  procure  a  senatus-consultum, 
for  empowering  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  decide 
upon  the  aSSair  in  question;  and  he  was  £br  having  the 
two  parties  come  immediately  to  a  formal  written  agree- 
ment to  do  as  he  advised.  Horatius,  whose  opinion 
was  asked  next,  >spoke  much  to  the  same  effect. 
D.  Hal.  b.  This  advice  raised  a  murmur  in  the  assembly ;  for  it 
'^'  '  was  not  thoroughly  liked,  either  by  those  who  were 
against  the  law,  or  by  those  who  were  for  it.  The  first 
were  pleased  with  the  motion  for  postponing  the  affidr, 
but  they  could  not  digest  the  proposal  of  resuming  it 
alter  the  end  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fa- 
vourers of  the  people,  though  glad  to  find  that  those 
two  eminent  senators  held  the  law  to  be  reasonable, 
were  yet  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  any  delay  in  passing 
the  senatus-amsulium. 

The  consuls  then  asked  the  opinion  of  C.  Claudius, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  main  pillar  and  support  of 
the  patrician  faction.  He  pronounced  with  great  spirit 
a  studied  harangue  against  these  new  pretensions  of  the 
people.  He  enumerated  all  their  deviations  from  the 
excellent  manners  and  institutions  of  their  forefathers, 
and  concluded  against  suffering  the  new  proposal  to  be 
brought  into  deliberation,  either  now,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter. 

Claudius's  speech  did  not  fail  to  produce  a  commo- 
tion in  the  assembly.  The  consul,  M.  Genucius,  to  put 
a  stop  to  it,  called  upon  his  brother  Titus  to  give  his 
opinion.  This  senator  declared,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  concern  he  beheld  the  commonwealth  aflUcted 
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With  two  scourges  at  the  same  time,  a  foreign  war  and    Year  of 
domestic'  feuds ;  that  he  found  there  was  no  avoiding     30&  ^ 
one  of  two  evils,  the  rtrengthening  of  the  enemy  by  a  ^^•^^' 
<^ntinuation  of  the  intestine  broils  in  the  republic,  or  sixty-foorth 
the  hurting  of  the  constitution  by  new  concessions  to  ^'^^'^    ^ 
the  people :  that,  the  case  being  so,  he  was  of  opinion 
rather  to  yield  up  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  nobi- 
lity to  the  [debeians  than  abandon  the  territory  of 
Rome  to  be  ravaged  by  strangers.     He  added,  *^  But 
since  the  ancient  senators  a^e  so  averse  to  the  thoughts 
of  seeing  the  consular  dignity  in  the  hands  of  ple- 
beians, a  medium  may  perhaps  be  found  to  satisfy 
both  parties.     What  if  we  should  suppress  for  a  time 
that  dignity,  and  create,  in  the  room  of  two  consuls, 
six  military  tribunes,  who  shall  have  the  same  func- 
tions and  the  same  authority?     Let  three  of  the 
number  be  patricians,  and  the  other  three  be  plebeians. 
Next  year  the  senate  and  pec^le  may  decide,  in  a 
general  assembly,  whether  they  will  restore  the  con- 
suldiip,  or  continue  to  elect  military  tribunes.'' 

This  proposal  (of  which  Claudius  was  the  true  au-  d-  HbL  k 
*  thor)  was  approved  by  plurality  of  voices.  T.  Genu-  **•  p*  '^ 
cius  had  the  praises  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people, 
for  his  happy  thought :  the  senators  were  glad  to  have 
excluded  the  plebeians  from  a  dignity  which  they  hoped 
to  re-establish  with  all  its  prerogatives  in  more  favour- 
able times ;  wd  the  people,  without  disturbing  them- 
selves about  an  empty  name,  could  not  contain  their 
joy  at  seeing  themselves  at  length  admitted  to  Aue 
in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

§  III.  Some  days  after,  an  assembly  was  held  for  the  Urj,  b.  4. 
election  of  these  new  magistrates.   Several  of  the  chief  d.ViL  h. 
plebeians,  and  especially  those  who  had  been  tribunes,  ^^  p*  7^ 
appeared  ui  the  forum,  clothed  in  white,  and  solicited 
the  people  for  their  voices ;  but  the  multitude,  satisfied 
with  having  it  in  their  power  to  raise  plebeians  to  the 
government,  would  give  their  votes  to  none  but  patri- 
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Yew  of    cian8 ;  so  that  only  three  military  tribunes  were  chosen, 

3oa      A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Attilius,  and  T.  Cecilius, 

^'^'^^  or  Clelius.  **    Livy  adds,  "  Where  shall  we  now  find  in 

Fintmiii-   any  one  man  that  moderation,  that  equity,  that  great- 

bnnes.'      ness  of  soul,  which  were  then  conspicuous  in  a  whole 

people  ?*'     Dionysius,  on  the  contrary,  imputes  their 

behaviour,  on  this  occasion,  to  nothing  but  thaUevity, 

so  natural  to  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nations. 

But  these  new  magistrates  were  obliged  to  abdicate 
within  three  months  after  their  election,  upon  account 
that  C.  Curtius,  who  had  presided  at  it,  gave  notice, 
that  in  taking  the  auspices  (a  ceremony  which  always 
preceded  the  elections  of  the  curule  magistrates),  the 
due  forms  hadnot  been  strictly  observed.  The  Romans 
were  very  scrupulous  in  the  least  circumstances  that 
concerned  their  religion ;  but  perhaps  the  patricians 
created  this  scruple  only  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
consular  office.  The  military  tribunes  had  no  sooner 
resigned  their  authority,  but  an  interrex  was  named, 
that  the  commonwealth  might  not  remain  without  a 
head.  The  main  question  now  was,  whether  consuls 
or  military  tribunes  should  be  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment ?  The  senators  failed  not  to  declare  for  the 
former ;  the  people  at  first  for  the  latter ;  but  as  they 
knew  themselves  resolved  to  choose  none  but  patrician 
governors,  they  soon  grew  indifferent ;  and  the  tri- 
bunes themselves  chose  rather  to  proceed  to  an  elec- 
tion where  they  could  not  be  candidates,  than  to  one 
where  they  were  sure  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  being 
Li*3r,b.  4.  rejected  as  unworthy.  And  thus  by  the  joint  consent 
of  the  senate  and  people,  the  interrex  appointed  con- 
suls for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.""  L.  Pi^irius 
Mugillanus,  and  L«  Sempronius  Atratinus,  brother  to 

t>  Livy  makfli  the  military  tribunef  to  take  place  in  the  year  310.  The  Fast. 
Cap.  in  309. 

«  D.  HaL  aayt,  that  the  aasembly  of  die  people  chove  these  oontols.  And  Livy 
means  no  more,  by  imputing  the  choice  to  the  interrcxy  than  that  the  inUrres 
pmded  in  the  assembly,     vid.  yoL  l  p.  36. 
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one  of  those  patricians  who  had  abdicated  the  miiitarr    Vew  of 
tribuneship,  were  the  persons  named.  309. 

Nothing  considerable  happened  during  the  govern-  ^^^^ 
ment  of  the  late  military  tribunes,  or  during  the  pre*  ^*'^^- 
sent  consulship.    The  union  between  the  two  orders  bunet. 
in  the  republic  kept  the  neighbouring  powers  quiet  i 
and  even  the  Ardeates  submitted,  and  renewed  their  f 

alliance  with  Rome.  The  senate  gave  them  good  words 
concerning  the  restitution  of  their  lands  in  due  time ;  1 

but  they  could  not  reverse  a  decree  of  the  people. 

S  IV.  In  the  following  consulate  of  M.  Geganius  J;^  '*^  1 1 

and  T.  Quinctius,  *  the  censorship  was  erected.  This | ' 

new  dignity,  which  at  first  seemed  of  but  smidl  im-  SSaSl^ 
portance,  became,  in  time,  by  the  power  annexed  to  ^^^^^j]*™ 
it,  the  pinnaele  of  honour,  and  the  most  formidable  i 

magistracy  in  the  republic. 

As  the  spirit  of  conquest  was  what  chiefly  prevailed 
in  this  nation.  King  Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  have  a  j 

sure  supply  of  men  and  money,  decreed,  as  has  been  ' 

already  shown,  that  every  five  years  an  enumeration 
should  be  made  of  all  the  Roman  citizens,  with  an  ! 

exact  valuation  of  every  man's  wealth.     The  prince  | 

or  magistrate  by  this  means  could  know  immediately 
how  many  inhabitants  Rome  had  that  were  citable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  what  contributions  might  be  raised 
for  the  expense  of  war. 

But  the  consub  (almost  continually  employed  in  fo* 
reign  wars)  not  having  had  leisure  in  more  than  seven* 
teen  years  to  make  that  enumeration  which  was  called 
the  census,  it  was  proposed,  for  the  ease  of  the  consuls, 
that  two  magistrates  should  be  created,  who,  with  the 
title  of  censors,  should  every  five  years  take  that  ge* 
neral  review  of  the  whole  Roman  people. 

The  tribunes,  although  always  upon  their  guard 
against  every  thing  offisred  by  the  senate,  did  not  op* 
pose  the  establishment  of  this  new  magistracy.  Nay, 
they  did  not  so  much  as  demimd  that  the  plebeians 
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Yevof   should  be  allowed  a  share  in  it.     The  reason  of  this 

R  O  M  E 

3ia      might  be,  that  they  thought  that  the  powers  and  pre- 
^^•^^  rogatives  of  the  censorship  would  be  inconsiderable, 
^"^^d£i^  or  that  the  commons  gained  a  sufficient  advantage  by 
the  diminution  that  was  made  of  the  consular  autho- 
rity, the  constant  object  of  their  envy  and  emulation. 

Papirius  and  Sempronius,  the  consuls  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  the  first  censors ;  and  this  dignity 
was  unanimously  conferred  upon  them,  to  make  them 
amends  for  the  short  duration  of  their  consulate,  which 
they  did  not  enter  upon  till  after  the  abdication  of  the 
military  tribunes. 

While  the  consuls  performed  the  censorial  functions, 
their  whole  business  in  that  article  had  been  to  take 
an  exact  account  of  the  names,  estates,  ages,  and  con- 
ditions, of  all  the  masters  of  families,  and  the  names 
and  ages  of  their  children  and  slaves*  .  But  as  men 
generally  study  how  to  enlai^e  their  own  authority, 
the  censorship  was  no  sooner  dismembered  from  the 
consulship,  and  made  a  distinct  magistracy,  than  the 
censors  began  to  take  upon  them  the  reformation  of 
manners.  The  senators  and  knights,  in  process  of 
time,  became  subject  to  their  censure  as  much  as  the 
meanest  of  the  people. 

When  the  censors  made  their  general  review,  the 
citizens  of  all  ranks  trembled  at  the  sight  of  their  tri- 
bunal ;  the  senators,  through  fear  of  being  expelled  the 
senate;  the  knight,  with  apprehension  of  being  de- 
prived of  the  horse  which  the  republic  kept  for  him ; 
and  the  commoner,  with  dread  of  being  removed  from 
a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  quite  disabled  from  giving 
his  vote  in  the  assemblies,  or  condemned  to  pay  a  fine. 
So  that  this  wholesome  terror  was  the  support  of  the 
sumptuary  laws,  the  bond  of  concord,  and  as  it  were 
the  guardian  of  modesty  and  virtue."^ 

*  After  the  second  Punic  war  the  censors  were  always  created  out  of  sudi  per. 
song  M  had  been  GODsuls,  though  sometimes  happened  otherwise  beforOi    Their 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Sect,  h  The RmmMgjmt  an  end  to  the  eivU  war  among  the  Ardeaies,    11.2^311. 
next  yearns  eonsuby  M.  FdMut  and  FotthumUa  Mb^m^  maket  the  Ardeates 
tome  amends  Jor  the  wrongt  the  Romane  had  done  them  on  occation  of  their 

contest  rtUh  &e  Aricians,     This  year  proves  a  year  ofpeace^  as  does  also  the  i| 

foOomiag  year,  when  the  government  is  in  ^  hands  qfC.  Furims  and  Jf.  sis. 

Papiriut,    III.  But  in  the  succeeding  consulate  of  Proculue  Geganius  and  313.  i 

L.  Meneniusy  a  Roman  knighty  named  Sp,  MaUut,  aspires  to  the  tovereign  8p.  MsUii% 
power.    Being  a  rich  com-merchaniy  Ae,  during  a  dearth  of  prooisionsy  i^  the  oorn-  i 

the  meaner  sort  of  people  by  a  free  dittri^ion  of  com,  and  tome  of  their  IH-  mochant.  ] 

hmnes  by  money.    He  causes  great  quasUMes  of  arms  to  be  brought  into  Ms  , 

house  by  night.    His  designt  are  discovered  by  Minuciusy  superintendent  qf  * 

provisionsy  in  the  consulate  of  T.  Quinetiue  CapiUMnus  (now  a  lAsrih  Hme  314.  * 

consul  J  and  Agrippa  Menenius.     Quinctius  on  tMt  occasion  names  his 

brothery  Quinetiut  Cincinnatus^  dictatory  who  appoints  Servilius  Ahala  to  be  .  || 

his  general  of  the  horse.    MeeUus  being  summoned  to  ^[gmr  b^fbre  the  die-  j| 

iator't  tribunaly  and  not  obeying,  is  stain  by  Servilius.    Three  of  the  tribunes,  •  i 

provoked  at  tkle  aetiouy  stirup  the  people  to  mutiny  ;  and  the  patrieiansy  to  | 

pacijy  them,  consent  to  the  creation  cf  milUary  tribunes  for  the  next  year.  815.  i 

yone  but  patricians  are  chosen  to  that  ofice, 

§  I.  While  the  consuls  were  thus  removiug  from    Y«r  of 
themselves  some  part  of  the  burden  which  had  been  an-     310. 
nexed  to  their  ofELce,  a  neighbouring  city  found  them  ^^^^ 
new  empiojmen t  abroad.  The  Ardeates  were  involved  ?2^j^* 
in  a  civil  war,  occasioned  by  a  dispute  between  two  pri-  Urj,  b.  4. 
vate  citizens  of  Ardea,  one  of  a  noble  family,  the  other  ^  ^    < 
of  a  plebeian,  who  had  both  fallen  in  love  with  the  same 
young  woman.     She  herself  was  a  plebeian,  and  her 
guardians  were  for  giving  her  to  a  man  of  her  own 
rank ;  but  her  mother,  an  ambitious  widow,  was  fond  j 

of  matching  her  with  a  man  nobly  bom.    It  became  a  ] 

party  quarrel,  and  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ple- 
beians left  the  city  in  great  numbers,  encamped  on  a 
hiii  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  thence  sent  out  \ 

parties  that  pillaged  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the 
nobility.     The  mutineers  were  joined  by  the  Volsci, 

stmdoD  came  in  time  to  be  reckoned  morebonoiiTmble  than  the  conmlship,  thoagh 
their  MUfaocity  inmattertof  state  was  not  ao  considerable;  and  the  badges  ^f  the 
two  offices  were  the  same,  only  that  the  censors  were  not  allowed  the  lictors  to  walk 
befoie  them  as  the  ooosols  were. 

Th»  censorship  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who  per- 
formed the  same  duty  at  their  pleasure:  and  the  Flsrian  famflir,  L  e.  VespasiaD 
and  his  sons,  took  a  pride  (as  Mr.  Walker  on  Coins  and  Medals  observes)  to  be 
called  censors,  and  pat  this  among  their  other  titles  upon  tfieir  ccnn.  Dedus,  the 
cmpeior,  entered  on  a  des^  of  restoring  the  honour  to  a  particular  magistxate, 
aa  heretofore,  but  without  any  success.  Kenn.  Antiq.  p,  2.  b.  3.  c  7*  ^^^ 
TrebdL  PoU.  in  Decio. 
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y«ttof  and,  having  chose  themselves  a  commander  named 

3ia      Cluilius,  laid  siege  to  Ardea.    The  nobles  applied  to 

^'^•^^  the  Romans.   The  senate  sent  an  army  to  their  relief, 

sixty^xth  under  the  command  of  the  consul  Geganius,  who  in- 

^'"T^'^P'  vested  the  besiegers,  reduced  them  to  surrender  their 

arms,  and  made  them  pass  under  the  yoke. 
Livy,  b.  4.  But  though  Gcgauius  returned  to  Rome  with  all 
the  glory  of  a  conqueror,  his  triumph  being  attended 
with  uncommon  pomp  and  solemnity,  yet  his  col- 
league, Titus  Quinctius,  who  had  continued  in  Rome, 
was,  for  his  admirable  conduct  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  his  impartiality  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  more  esteemed  and  respected  than  he.  No- 
body ever  knew  better  than  Quinctius  how  to  temper 
severity  with  mildness. 

The  senators  thought  him  sometimes  too  severe  to 

the  people,  and  yet  the  people  were  perfectly  satisfied 

with  his  goodness  to^  them.     It  is  easy  to  imagine, 

that,  during  such  a  wise  administration,  the  people 

did  not  think  of  changing  the  form  of  government, 

and  creating  military  tribunes. 

Y.R.811.       §  II.  M.  Fabius  and  Posthumius  JEhntius,  being 

-^ — -  chosen  consuls  for  the  new  year,  made  it  their  business 

^»ih      to  bury  in  oblivion  the  remains  of  that  infamy  which 

5J**^^  the  Roman  people  had  brought  upon  themselves,  by 

c  n!        the  unjust  judgment  formerly  passed  in  relation  to 

the  Ardeates.   They  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  pass  a 

decree  for  sending  a  colony  to  Ardea,  to  defend  and 

repeople  the  city,  much  depopulated  by  the  civil  war. 

It  was  agreed,  but  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  tribunes, 

that  no  lands,  except  those  formerly  in  dispute,  should 

be  divided  among  the  new  colony,  of  which  the  greater 

part  should  not  be  Romans,  but  Rutuli  (whose  capital 

city  was  Ardea),  and  that  no  Roman  should  have  any 

portion  of  the  lands  till  all  the  Rutuli  of  the  colony 

were  provided  for.   This  was  in  reality  annulling  the 

judgment  of  the  people  by  an  act  of  power.     And 

accordingly,  Agrippa  Menenius,  T.  Clielius,  and  M. 
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JEbutiuSf  the  commiistioneni  for  making  the  distri*' 
bution,  were  (after  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust) 
cited  to  appear  before  the  people.  But  these  three 
patricians  avoided  the  prosecution^  by  declaring  them- 
selves citizens  of  Ardea,  and  continuing  there. 

The  next  year  of  C.  Furius  and  M.  Papirius  was    Year  or 
as  peaceful  as  the  foregoing;  not  but  that  some  tri-     si2. 
bunes  of  the  commons,  always  restless,  endeavoured  ^'^•^^' 
to  revive  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  relating  to  sixty. 
the  partition  of  the  lands.    They  even  threatened,  ac*  ^^^ 
cording  to  their  old  custom,  to  oppose  the  raising  of  ^][^  b*  4- 
soldiers;  but  as  there  were  no  wars  then  to  be  carried 
on,  this  menace  was  fruitless  and  despised. 

§  III.  All  was  quiet,  when  the  next  year,  in  the  v.  r.  sis. 
consulate  of  Proculus  Geganius  and  L.  Menenius,  ^^^^ 
there  happened  a  dreadful  famine,  which  occasioned  Sixtj-ninth 
seditions,  by  means  whereof  a  private  man  (if  we  may  e.  is.  ^ 
credit  livy)  was  near  getting  possession  of  the  sove- 
reign power.  The  senate  imputed  this  scarcity  of  com 
to  the  laziness  and  negligence  of  the  plebeians,  who, 
intoxicated  with  the  seditious  harangues  of  the  tri- 
bunes, were  always  sauntering  in  the  forum,  and,  in- 
stead of  cultivating  their  lands,  wasted  their  time  in 
idle  reasonings  about  state  affiiirs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  multitude  (who  always  grumble  at  those  who  are 
at  the  helm)  imputed  the  dearth  entirely  to  the  want 
of  care  in  the  consuls.  At  length  the  people,  with 
the  senate's  approbation,  appointed  L.  Minucius,  an 
active  prudent  man,  to  be  principal  purveyor  and  su- 
perintendent of  provisions.  Minucius  sent  his  agents 
into  the  neighbouring  countries  all  round  to  buy  com ; 
but  with  little  suocess.  A  Roman  knight,  whose  name 
was  Sp.  Melius,  one  of  the  richest  private  men  in  the 
commonwealth,  had  been  beforehand  with  him  at  the 
markets  in  Hetruria,  and  had  bought  up  in  that  pro* 
vince  so  much  com,  at  his  private  expense,  as  hindered 
the  agent  of  the  public  from  making  the  necessary  pro- 
vision at  a  reasonable  price.    Mselius,  with  a  liberal 
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Vew  of    hand,  distributed  among  the  necessitous  the  corn  he 
31S.      had  amassed.     It  is  said,  that  the  popularity  he  ac- 
^•^•^^  quired  by  this  means  gave  him  good  ground  to  hope 
sixty-ninth  being  ouc  dav  raised  to  the  consulship.     But  this,  it 
seems,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition.     No- 
thing less  than  r^al  power  would  content  him. 
Y.  R.  314      During  the  public  calamity  new  consulswere  chosen, 
— — '-  T.  Quinctius  Capitolihus*  and  Agrippa  Menenius; 
^I^uh^.  ^^^  Minucius  was  continued  in  his  office.    His  com- 
•  s***      mission  frequently  obliging  him,  either  by  himself  or 
his  agents,  to  have  intercourse  with  the  same  sort  of 
men  with  whom  Maslius  trafficked  in  his  private  capa- 
city, the  purveyor,  by  their  means,  learned  that  this 
ambitious  knight,  under  cover  of  that  liberality,  which 
drew  crowds  of  people  to  his  gate,  formed  assemblies 
in  his  house;  nay,  he  got  information  that  great  quan- 
tities of  arms  were  often  carried  thither  by  night. 

He  afterward  learned,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
laid  to  change  the  form  of  the  government;  that 
Maelius  aspired  to  the  royalty;  that  the  people  were 
to  take  arms  in  his  favour;  and  that  the  tribunes  had 
consented  to  sell  the  public  liberty. 

Minucius,  having  discovered  the  whole  secret  of 
this  conspiracy,  immediately  gave  an  account  of  it  to 
the  senate.  Heavy  reproaches  were  thrown  upon  the 
consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  and  on  those  of  the 
present,  for  that  so  important  a  discovery  should  be 
first  made  by  the  purveyor-general;  whereas  the  con- 
suls ought  not  only  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Maslius's  wicked  designs  more  early,  but  before  this 
time  to  have  punished  him.  Quinctius  replied,  that 
as  to  the  latter,  the  consuls  were  unjusdy  blamed; 
that  they  wanted  neither  coun^  nor  resolution  to 
punish  so  horrid  an  attempt;  but  that  the  consular 
authority  was  too  much  restrained  by  the  laws  of  a^ 
peal;  that,  if  ever  the  business  should  be  brought  be- 
fore a  general  assembly.  Melius  would  infallibly  escape 
from  justice,  by  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  who  were 
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devoted  to  him;  that,  in  the  present  danger,  the  re-    Vewof 
pobKc  stood  in  need  of  a  magistrate,  not  only  firm  and     314. 
resolute,  but  above  the  laws;  and  that,  therefore,  he  ^^'^^ 
would  name  to  the  dictatorship  his  brother,  L.  Quinc*  Semtiedi 
tius  Cincinnatus,  a  man  whose  prudence  and  steady  **'*"""**P' 
courage  were  answerable  to  that  supreme  authority. 
Cincinnatus  would  have  declined  the  office,  on  account 
of  bis  great  age,  being  now  past  fourscore ;  but  the 
consuls  and  the  whole  senate  declaring,  that  no  man 
was  so  fit  for  it  as  he,  and  insisting  upon  his  charging 
himself  with  the  care  of  the  commonwealth,  in  this 
critical  juncture,  he  at  length  acquiesced,  praying  to 
the  gods,  that  the  public  weal  might  not  suffer  through 
his  infirmities. 

He  named  Servilius  Ahala  to  be  his  general  of  the  Urj,  b.  4 
horse,  and  the  next  day  placed  guards  in  all  parts  of  ^  ^^* 
the  city,  as  if  some  foreign  enemy  had  been  at  the 
gates  of  Rome.  This  precaution  surprised  all  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  conspiracy;  every  body  inquired 
the  reason  of  so  strange  a  novelty,  and  why  a  dictator 
should  be  named  in  the  midst  of  peace.  But  Maelius 
plainly  saw,  that  the  power  of  that  supreme  magistrate 
was  wholly  bent  against  him;  and,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  himself  by  the  assistance  of  the  multitude, 
he  was  now  more  liberal  and  bountiful  than  ever. 

The  dictator,  finding  that  nothing  but  a  stroke  of 
authority  could  crush  so  dangerous  a  plot,  caused  his 
tribunal  to  be  carried  into  the  forum,  and  ascended  it 
guarded  by  his  lictors  armed  with  their  axes.  He  then 
sent  Servilius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  cite  Melius 
to  appear  before  him.  Maelius,  surprised,  and  in  doubt 
what  course  to  take,  delayed  to  obey,  and  sought  to 
make  his  escape.  Servilius  commanded  a  lictor  to 
arrest  him;  which  the  lictor  having  done,  Maelius 
cried  out,  that  the  senate  wanted  to  destroy  him  only 
out  of  jealousy,  and  because  he  had  consecrated  h^ 
estate  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  he  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  multitude,  and  conjured  his  friends  not  to 
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roVk  •"^^^  ^*™  ^  ^  murdered  in  their  presence.    The 
314.      people  hereupon,  encouraging  one  another,  rescued 
^^^^  him  out  of  the  lictor's  hands.    Malius  threw  himself 
Sflfreotietii   into  the  crowd,  to  escape ;  but  Servih'us  pursued  him, 
^'  overtook  him,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword  killed 
him  outright.    Then,  all  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  he  presented  himself  before  the  dictator : 
*'  Mffilius  (said  he)  refused  to  obey  your  summons, 
and  endeavoured  to  raise  a  rebellion ;  he  has  by  this 
hand  received  his  due  punishment.''   "  *Twas  greatly 
done  (replied  the  old  man) ;  you  have  saved  the  liberty 
of  the  commonwealth.'' 
Livy,  b.  4.       He  then  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
'        laid  before  them  the  crimes  of  Maelius,  and  pronounced 
that  he  was  justly  slain.^    The  knight's  house,  by  the 
dictator's  order,  was  rased  to  the  ground.    Prodigious 
quantities  of  com  were  found  there,  which  Minucius 
selling  to  the  people  at  low  rates,  they  made  no  op- 
position to  a  decree  which  ordered  a  statue  to  be 
erected  to  his  honour,  as  the  reward  of  his  vigilance. 
But  three  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  doubtless  the 
confidants  and  accomplices  of  Maelius,  could  -never 
forgive  either  Minucius  or  Servilius  the  death  of  that 
ambitious  corn-merchant ;  they  made  loud  complaints 
of  the  murder;  and  the  tribunes  in  general  were  so 
much  provoked  against  the  senate,  that  they  absolutely 
opposed  the  election  of  consuls:  the  patricians,  to 
avoid  a  tumult,  were  forced  to  consent  that  military 
tribunes  should  be  chosen  to  the  government  for  the 
next  year. 

Some  tribunes  of  the  commons  flattered  themselves 

that  they  should  have  a  great  sway  in  this  election ;  but, 

notwithstanding  all  their  cabals,  the  people,  contented 

with  being  allowed  to  stand  candidates,  gave  their  votes 

Y.  B.  316.  to  patricians  only.    Mamercus  ^milius,  Julius  lulus, 

_-l_land  L.  Quinotius  (the  son  of  the  dictator  who  had 

f^^^    just  taken  oflF  Maelius),  were  the  persons  elected. 

•  See  ^R^t  b  said  <m  thii  wma^  in  die  note  at  the  mAotAaiip.  xir. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Sect.  I.  FUemm  revolts /rom  ike  lUwumt,  mndputa  iUelfwUef  iheproi^cH^m 
o/Tolummus,  king  of  the  Veientes,  The  Remans  prepare  for  war,  and  think-  31(1 
^g  a  tutriMmhle  /•  have  canauU  /•  eonduct  U,  M.  Geganhu  (a  third  time)  and 
L.  Serghu  are  chosen;  but  these  soon  resign  the  care  of  the  war  to  a  dictator, 
Mamercus  JEmilius,  who  defeaU  the  enemy  m  a  pitched  battle,  wherein  Coir- 
nelhu  Coesms^  a  legionary  tribune,  kills  ToUtnmius  and  strips  Um  of  his 
armour.  II.  In  thefollowing  consulaie  ofM,  Cornelius  and  L.  Papkius,  a  tri-  317* 
bune,  named  Sp,  MssUus,  commences  a  prasecuHom  against  Serviiims  and  Mi' 
nuciusyfor  the  death  of  MeeUus  the  com^mtrchant.  The  historians  are  not 
agreed  about  tke  issue  of  it.  III.  The  Veientes  andFldenates  renew  the  war 
daring  tke  consulaie  of  Julius  lulus  and  L,  Vtrgimus,  wken  ike  Romans  are  318. 
sorely  distressed  by  a  plague*  Q»  Servilius  Priscus,  being  named  dictator, 
routs  tke  enemg  and  takes  Fidenm*  It  is  uncertain  what  magistrates  were 
chosen  to  govern  the  republic  tke  nest  year;  but  whoever  they  were,  ikey  re* 
signed  their  mutkorOy  to  Mamercus  JEmiUus,  who  is  again  named  to  ike  die-  319. 
taiorship,  upon  a  rumour  that  all  Hetruria  is  preparing  for  war*  This  ruwuur 
proves  groundless.  JSmiHus,  tkrougk  seal  for  tke  public  liberty,  gets  a  law 
passed  restraining  ike  ojfice  of  censor  to  eigkteen  montk/  duration.  He  iken 
resigns  ike  dictaiorskip.  C,  Furius  and  M.  Gegatuus,  ike  censors,  in  revenge 
deprive  kirn  of  tke. common  priifHege$^  a  eitiaem  ^miUus  never ikeless  prv 
tects  those  his  bitter  enemies /rom  the  fury  of  the  populace,  who  are  ready  to 

murder  tkem.    IV.  Tke  senate  are  obliged  to  kuenour  tkepeople,  by  s^ekng  1 1 

military  tribunes  to  be  created  for  tke  neji:i  year.  £fowever,  none  but  patricians 

are  chosen.    Nothing  memorable  happens  during  their  administration,  but  a  320.  |' 

plagHCt  which  ceases  in  the/Mowing  year,  wken  tke  republicisagais^  governed 
by  nulitary  tribunes,  all  patricians.    Tke  rich  plebeittns  complain  of  the  poorer  32 1 . 

sort/or  tMr  k/oHmg  eonstanthf  refused  to  elect  any  of  ikem  to  that  magistracy.  i> 

^  law  is  passed,  forbidding  those  wko  stand  far  offices  to  wear  garments  of  an  \ 

extraordinary  whiteness :  tke  senate,  fearing  lest  some  of  tke  ckief  plebeians 

should  get  into  ike  military  iribuneship,  deierminep  if  possible,  to  restore  tke  * 

consulskip  (from  wkick  plebeians  are  excluded).  A  war  witk  ike  ^qui  fa- 
vours tkis  design.  T.  Quinctius  (son  <^  Lucius)  and  C.  Julius  are  ekosen  322. 
consuls;  but  tkese  disagreeing,  tkrougk  Jealousy,  the  senate  judge  it  neces- 
9$fp  to  kmae  a  dictator.  Tke  consuls  refitse  to  name  one.  Tke  senators,  pro- 
voked  hereat,  raskly  appfy  to  tke  tribunes  to  interpose  in  tke  aff'eAr.  Tke  tri- 
bunes threaten  ike  consuls  to  kave  ikem  carried  to  prison  if  they  do  not  com^  ^ 
ply.  Posthumius  Tubertus  is  named  dictator.  He  d^eats  ike  enemy,  and 
returns  triumpkani  to  Rome,  Y.  Tke  ^qui,  tn  ike  following  consulate  of  328. 
C.  Papirisss  and  L»  Julius,  obmin  a  truce  for  eigkt  years.    (A  regulation  is 

made,  tkat  fines  skallfor  tke  future  be  paid  in  money  instead  of  cattle.)    Tke  \ 

Romans  continue  in  peace  during  tkis  and  tke  succeeding  consulate  of  L.  324. 
Serghu  (a  second  time  consul)  andHostus  Lucretius.     The  next  year,  wken  326. 
T.  Quincthu  (a  second  time)  and  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  are  consuls,  Rome  is 
aJKcted  if  a  famine  and  a  plague,  wkick  occasions  tke  people  to  kave  re* 
course  to  foreign  superstitions,  but  tkese  are  soon  prohibited.     VI.   Tke 
Veientes,  in  tke  foUowing  consulaie  ofL.  Papkius  (a  second  time  consul)  328. 
and  Servilius  A  kola,  make  incursions  on  tke  Roman  lands.    Disputes  arising 
between  tke  senate  and  people  about  tke  prerogative  of  proclaiming  tkis 
war,  tke  Romans  do  not  take  ike  field  till  tke  next  year,  wken  ikepeo^pre-  327* 
vail  to  kave  military  tribunes  in  tke  government,  but  ikey  are  all  patricians. 
Tkese  not  acting  in  concert  are  dtfeated  by  the  enemy;  whereupon  Mamer- 
cus JEmilius  (wko  kad  been  degraded  by  the  censors)  is  a  third  time  raised 
to  tke  dictaiorskip.     He  gives  the  Veientes  a  total  overthrow,  and  takes  ikeir 
camp,  as  also  Fidenee,  whiek  kad  again  revolted  from  tke  Romans, 

S  I.  The  tranquillity  of  the  new  administration  was  r  omk 
disturbed  by  the  defection  of  Fidenae^  a  city  about  five  ^  ^)^ 
miles  distant  from  Rome,  cm  the  side  of  Sabinia.    It — — 

Second 


{■ 


had  been  a  Roman  cqlony  ever  since  Romulus's  time.  ^ 
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Yew  of    The  Fidenates  had  frequently  revolted ;  and  now  again 

316.     throwing  off  the  yoke,  they  put  themselves  under  the 

B.C.487.  protection  of  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes.    Nor 

Seoood       did  the  Fidenates  stop  at  rebellion  only,  but  murdered 

Livy,  b.  4.  four  ambassadors,  whom  the  Romans  sent  to  them  to 

^  *^*        ask  the  reason  of  their  conduct.     Livy  relates,  that 

they  did  this  enormous  deed  by  order  of  the  king, 

whose  aim  (he  supposes)  was  to  extinguish  in  them  all 

hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.    The  prospect  of 

coming  soon  to  a  bloody  battle  (for  the  war  was  already 

begun)  determined  the  republic  to  choose  consuls 

rather  than  military  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year. 

sic*^      M.  Geganius  (a  third  time)  and  L.  Sergius  were 

• elected.    It  fell  to  the  latter  to  conduct  the  war.   But 

^1^1  though  he  gained  some  advantage  over  the  enemy,  it 
""^^P*  cost  the  Romans  dear,  and  they  did  not  think  fit  to 
continue  at  the  head  of  the  army  a  general  who  was 
so  prodigal  of  Roman  blood.  The  senate  ordered  a 
dictator  to  be  created,  and  Mamercus  ^milius  was 
nominated  by  the  consuls.  The  very  report  of  the 
election  of  a  general,  whose  merit  was  equal  to  his 
employment,  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Veientes  and 
Fidenates,  who  durst  not  appear  in  the  field  till  they 
a*ia-^^'  were  joined  by  the  Falisci.  The  dictator  defeated  these 
confederates  in  a  pitched  battle.  Tolumnius  was  slain 
in  the  action  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  a  legionary  tribune, 
who  stripped  him  of  his  armour  and  royal  robes.  And 
these  spoils,  called  opinm  spoUa^  Cornelius  afterward 
carried  on  his  shoulders  in  the  dictator's  triumph,  and 
then  deposited  them  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
They  were  the  second  of  the  sort  known  in  Rome. 
The  first  were  borne  by  Romulus,  who  killed  King 
Acron  in  single  combat. 
RciSH'      §  ^'*  In  the  following  year  (of  the  consuls  M.Come- 

'• liusand  L.  Papirius)  one  Sp.  M»lius,  a  tribune  of  the 

S^^M-  people,  and  a  relation  of  the  famous  corn-merchant, 

tttifhip.      eited  Minucius  and  Servilius  Ahala  to  answer  for  what 

they  had  done  against  his  kinsman,  Minucius  for  having 
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brought  a  false  accusation  against  him,  and  Serviliiis  ^^J*!^^„ 
for  having  put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  before  con-     317. 
demnation.  b.c.4^. 

Livy  intimates  that  these  prosecutions  were  fruit-  setwity. 

^  ^  seoond  coo- 

less,  and  that  the  tribune  only  brought  himself  into  tuUhipu 
contempt  by  thein :  but  others  relate  that  Servilius  c.  2^  ^  ^ 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  from  which  Cicero  pre-  ^^  ^^ 
tends  that  he  was  afterward  recalled.     As  for  Minu-  cic.  pro 
cius,  we  do  not  find  that  he  suffered  any  thing  from  §  32. 
the  resentment  of  the  prosecutor. 

§  IIL  The  chief  concern  of  the  Romans  at  this 
time  was  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  plague,  with 
which  they  were  grievously  a£9icted.  And  it  raged 
with  greater  fury  in  the  following  consulship  of  Julius 
lulus*  and  L.  Vii^nius.  While  Rome  was  in  this  *^^^ 
distress,  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates  came  and  en- 
camped almost  close  to  the  city,  on  the  side  of  the  gate  v.  r.  31a 

CoHina.    The  senate,  being  terrified  at  so  near  an  ap-  _LJ 

proach  of  the  enemy,  thought  it  necessary  to  nominate  ^JJf*^. 
a  dictator;  and  the  consuls  pitched  upon  Quinctius  Ser-  ^^^  ^ 
vilius  Priscus,  who  commanded  all  those  whose  health  c.  22! 
would  permit  them  to  march  out  of  the  city.     Upon 
this  the  enemy  immediately  retired :  but  Servilius  came 
up  with  them  nearNomentum,  routed  them,  and  after- 
ward took  the  city  of  Fidenae  by  sap.    However,  this 
being  looked  upon  as  a  civil  war,  because  Fidenae  was  Fa«t.  Cap. 
a  Roman  colony,  the  general  was  not  granted  a  tri- 
umph^  though  he  probably  assumed  then  the  name  of 
fidenas.    This  success  was  followed  by  a  census  of  the 
Roman  people,  which,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
censors,  never  failed  to  be  renewed  every  five  years. 

It  is  not  agreed,  whether  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  y.  R-  319. 

the  year  31 9  was  governed  by  the  former  consuls,  Julius  -l—^ 

lulus  and  L.  Virginius,  or  by  new  ones,  M.  Manlius  ^IS^'^cin- 
and  Q.  Sulpicius,  or  by  three  military  tribunes.     But  J^^J^  4. 
be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  these  tribunes  or  con-  c  23! 
suls  were  so  little  concerned  in  the  events  of  the  year, 
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Yeirof   that  they  were  soon  forgotten.  A  rumour  being  spread 
319.      abroad  that  all  the  nations  of  Hetruria  were  to  take 
^'^'^^  arms  in  favour  of  the  Veientes,  Mamercus  ^milius, 
s^^-     a  man  illustrious  both  in  peace  and  war,  was  raised  a 
■uUhip.      second  time  to  the  dictatorship;  a  dignity  in  which  he 
c^'  **'  ^'  had  before  acquired  great  glory  against  the  same  ene- 
mies.    But  the  news  of  this  dreadful  league  proving 
false,  and  ^milius  finding  himself  deceived  in  his 
hopes  of  signalizing  his  second  dictatorship  by  a  new 
victory,  resolved  however  to  leave  some  monument  of 
his  zeal  for  the  public  liberty.     He  observed  to  the 
people  in  a  general  assembly,  that  their  ancestors,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  freedom,  had  established  in  the 
republic  no  officer  whose  authority  was  to  last  above 
a  year:  but  that  this  wise  precaution  had  not  been 
remembered  in  the  late  creation  of  censors,  who  were 
allowed  a  five  years'  magistracy ;  that  it  was  a  grievous 
thing  to  be  subject  five  years  (a  great  portion  of  a 
man's  life)  to  the  censure  of  the  same  persons;  and 
that  a  law  ought  therefore  to  be  made  for  shortening 
the  duration  of  that  office  to  eighteen  months. 

This  discourse  was  received  with  great  applause, 
especially  by  the  people;  and  the  next  day  the  law, 
with  their  approbation,  was  passed  and  published  in 
form.  Then  -/Emilius:  "  To  convince  you,  Romans, 
that  I  am  in  earnest,  when  I  express  so  great  a  dislike 
to  magistracies  of  long  continuance,  I  now  resign  my 
own."  The  multitude,  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and 
with  expressions  of  the  greatest  esteem  and  affection, 
conducted  him  back  to  his  house.  But  C.  Furius  and 
M.  Geganius,  the  present  censors,  showed  a  most  ex- 
travagant resentment  of  the  injury  which  they  pre- 
tended was  done  them  by  this  abridging  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  censorship,  ^milius  had  no  sooner  abdi- 
cated  his  authority,  but  in  virtue  of  the  power  belong- 
ing to  their  office  they  struck  his  name  out  of  the  roll 
of  his  tribe,  took  from  him,  as  from  a  scandalous  wretch. 
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the  privilege  of  yotmg,  and  loaded  him  with  a  tribute    Vew  of 
e^t  times  greater  than  he  used  to  pay*     But  this     319. 
persecution,  instead  of  dishonouring  him,  gave  him  a  ^-^-^^ 
new  lustre;  all  the  shame  fell  upon  the  persecutors.  ^^^- 
The  senators  themselves,  notwithstanding  they  dis-  suUhip. 
liked  the  new  law,  were  yet  more  displeased  with  the 
severe  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  censors;  making 
this  natural  reflection,  that  though  they  might  them- 
selves be  for  a  time  possessed  of  the  same  power,  they 
should  probably  be  much  longer  subject  to  it.     And 
as  for  the  people,  full  of  indignation,  they  would  have 
torn  Furius  and  Geganius  to  pieces,  if  iSmilius  had 
not  been  so  generous  as  to  save  them. 

S  IV.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  by  renewing  i^'^y,  b.  4. 
their  ordinary  harangues  against  the  electing  of  con-  ^ 
suls,  previuled  to  have  military  tribunes  chosen  for  the 
oext  year;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  their  interest 
9nd  intrigues,  the  people,  still  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  nobiiity,  as  to  their  capacity  for  government,  and 
the  command  of  armies,  gave  their  voices  again  to  three 
patricians,  M.  Fabius,  M.  Fostius,  and  L.  Sergius. 
Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  their  year,  except  a  v.r.  390. 
pli^e,  which  ceased  in  the  following  year  of  L.  Pina-    '^'^^ 
rius,  L.  Furius,  and  Sp.  Posthumius.    And  then  am-  ™^  '"*^' 
bition  raised  some  fresh  di^urbances  at  Rome.    The 
wealthy  plebeians  complained  of  the  inferior  sort,  as 
not  well  enough  affected  to  their  interests,  having  never 
chosen  any  but  patricians  to  be  military  tribunes,  not- 
withstanding the  law,  which  allowed  them  to  choos6 
three  plebeians  to  that  dignity.  They  met  at  the  houses 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  to  consult  upon  this 
matter,  and  there  they  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  v.  R.  321. 

B  C  431. 

the  n/^lect  which  had  been  shown  them  was  owing  to  ^ — '- 
the  various  arts  used  by  the  nobles  to  gain  the  people's  ^^^  "^' 
favour  in  elections,  and  it  was  resolved  to  propose  a  law,  ^'g'  ^'  ^' 
forbidding  any  pretenders  to  the  superior  offices  to  go 
about,  as  had  been  the  custom,  in  garments  of  an  extra- 
ordinary whiteness  (whence  they  were  called  candi- 
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Yeuof    dates),  to  solicit  the  people's  votes;  a  matter  which, 
321.     as  Livy  tells  us,  would  in  his  days  have  been  thought 
^'  ^'  ^^'  of  small  moment,  and  scarce  worthy  of  a  serious  de- 
Fourth  miL  bate,  but  which  at  this  time  raised  a  very  warm  con- 
tention between  the  two  parties.     The  tribunes  pre- 
vailed, the  law  was  passed,  and  the  present  animosity 
of  the  people  against  the  patricians  gave  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  former  would  no  longer  refuse  their 
voices  to  the  chief  plebeians  for  the  military  tribune- 
ship.     The  senate,  to  avert  this  danger,  turned  their 
Livy,  b.  4.  thoughts  to  get  cousuls  choscu  for  the  next  year.    The 
formidable  preparations  which  the  jEqui  and  Volsci 
.  made  for  war  at  this  time  favoured  the  design.  As  there 
were  no  plebeians  who  had  ever  commanded  armies, 
and  none  but  old  captains  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
senate  were  fit  for  that  employment,  the  people  were 
indi£ferent  whether  consuls  or  military  tribunes  were 
chosen  this  year.  Thus  the  senate  being  left;  masters  of 
Y.  R.  322.  the  election,  the  consulship  was  restored,  and  T.  Quinc- 

_J L  tins,  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  attained 

fifth^  that  dignity.  Abetter  choice  could  not  have  been  made, 
«>W"p-  with  respect  either  to  birth  or  capacity  in  the  art  of  war : 
but  jealousy  and  division  arising  between  them,  it  is 
said  they  were  beaten  near  the  Algidus.^  The  senate, 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  their  defeat,  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  a  dictator.  But  the  two  consuls,  on 
whom  the  nomination  of  him  depended,  though  they 
differed  in  all  other  respects,  united  to  cross  the  senators 
in  this  particular.  They  were  probably  offended  at 
the  diffidence  shown  of  their  abilities;  but  whatever 
was  the  cause  of  their  noncompliance  with  the  senate's 
desire,  they  continued  obstinate  in  their  deteimina^ 
tion,  till  expresses  upon  expresses  bringing  accounts  of 
the  mischievous  progress  of  the  enemy's  arms,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Priscus,  a  consular  person,  turning  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  who  were  then  in  the  senate-house,  ex- 

'  Livy  speaks  doobtfiilly,  and  seems  here  to  be  much  in  the  dark.  He  gives 
no  accoont  of  what  became  of  the  coosurs  aimy  after  the  defeat ;  not  how  the 
generals  came  to  be  so  suddenly  in  the  seoate^iouse  after  it. 
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horted  them  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  oblige  the  Veur  of 
consuls  to  name  a  dictator.  Those  plebeian  magistrates  322. 
joyfully  laid  hold  of  so  fair  an  occasion  to  extend  their  ^^-^^ 
power,and  having  withdrawna while  to  consult, returned  Serenty. 
with  this  declaration:  That  it  was  the  pleasure  of 21^*^ 
the  tribunes  that  the  consuls  should  obey  the  senate,  or 
be  led  to  prison,  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobedience. 
Hereupon,  the  two  magistrates  submitted,  upbraiding 
the  senators,  however,  that  it  was  by  them  the  consular 
authority  was  betrayed  and  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the 
tribunitian  power.  The  conscript  fathers,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  been  so  much  exasperated  against  the  two  ma- 
gistrates, and  so  intent  upon  vanquishing  their  obsti- 
nacy, as  not  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  breach  they  made 
in  their  own  authority.  After  some  dispute  between  the 
consuls  about  the  person  who  should  be  dictator;  they 
drew  lots  for  the  privilege  of  nominating.  It  fell  to 
T.  Quinetius;  and  he  named  his  father-in-law  Posthu- 
mius  Tubertus,  who  aj^inted  L.  Julius  lulus  to  be 
his  general  of  the  horse. 

Posthumius  was  an  old  captain,  of  great  valour  and  Uwj,  b.  4. 
experience,  but  naturally  harsh  and  severe.  The  know-  ^  ^-"^•* 
ledge  of  his  temper,  and  the  power  of  life  and  death 
which  the  dictatorship  gave  him,  made  all  who  were 
summoned  run  obediently  to  r^nge  themselves  under 
his  ensigns.  Leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the 
consul  C.  Julius,  and  giving  to  the  other  consul,  T. 
Quinctius,  the  command  of  one  half  of  the  army,  he 
marched  away,  and  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy.  Ob- 
serving that  they  were  lodged  in  two  separate  camps,  he 
posted  his  troops  likewise  in  two  camps,  about  a  mile 
from  theirs.  Daily  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which  the 
Romans  had  generally  the  advantage.  This  took  from 
the  enemy  the  hope  of  conquering  in  the  plain  field. 
They  attacked  therefore  the  consul's  camp  in  the  night. 
But  neither  did  they  succeed  in  this  enterprise.  By  the 
able  conduct  of  the  dictator  and  his  generals,  the  Ro- 
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Yewr  of   mans,afterabloodyconflict,provedvictorious,  Posthu- 

323.      mius  led  back  his  army  to  Rome,  and  when  he  had  been 

^^'^^*  honoured  with  a  triumph,  laid  down  the  dictatorship. 

d^T*^"         S  ^*    '^^  ^^^*  y^^^j  ^^  which  C.  Papirius  and  L. 

■uiship.  *   Julius  were  consuls,  theu£qui,being  humbled  by  former 

t^^\  ^'  ^  losses,  desired  to  enter  into  alliances  with  the  republic, 
on  the  same  foot  with  the  Latins  and  Hemici.  But 
'  their  envoys  perceiving  that  the  Romans  were  not  in- 
clined to  an  union  upon  any  other  terms  than  a  sub- 
mission at  discretion,  they  proposed  only  a  truce,  which 
was  granted  for  eight  years.  The  Volsci  at  this  time 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  from  disputes  and 
reproaches  came  to  seditions  and  battles.  By  this 
means  Rome  was  left  in  perfect  tranquillity,  andnothing 
remarkable  was  done  there  during  the  present  consul- 
ship, but  the  settling,  by  a  law,  the  value  of  the  oxen 
and  sheep,  paid  by  way  of  fines  for  disobedience  to 
magistrates ;  and  the  fines  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in 
money  for  the  future,  each  ox  valued  at  100  asses  of 
brass,  and  each  sheep  at  ten.  The  tribunes  were  the 
first  projectors  of  this  new  regulation ;  but  the  consuls, 
having  notice  of  the  design,  proposed  the  law  them* 
selves,  by  which  they  gained  the  favour  of  the  people. 

v.R.  324.      L.  Sergius  and  Hostus  Lucretius  passed  their  con- 
sulship in  greater  inaction  than  their  predecessoi's.  The 

Y.  R.  325.  republic  enjoyed  a  profound  peace.  But  the  next  year, 
when  T.  Quinctius  (a  second  time)  and  Cornelius  Cos- 
sus  were  raised  to  the  consulate,  a  calamity  more  grievous 
than  war  fell  upon  Rome,  and  almost  upon  all  Italy.  An 
extreme  drought  occasioned  a  famine,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dreadful  plague,  that  spared  neither  man  nor 
beast.  And  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  were 
^  distempered,  says  Livy,  but  their  minds  too  were  in- 
fected with  various  superstitions ;  and  these  chiefly  of 
foreign  growth.  Rites  and  ceremonies  and  expiatory 
sacrifices,  never  before  practised  at  Rome,  were  intro- 
duced by  crafty  knaves,  who,  pretending  to  prophecy. 
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imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.   The  chief  nia-   Te»or 
gistrates,  well  apprized  of  the  danger  of  innovations  in     325. 
religion,  ordered  the  sdiles  to  put  a  stop  to  this  dis-  ^-^^^ 
order,  and  to  see  that  no  other  gods  were  worshipped  semi^. 
but  the  Roman,  nor  these  worshipped  in  any  other  ^£iipr^ 
manner  than  that  which  was  established  by  law. 

§  VI.  The  Veientes,  after  their  defeat  near  Nomen-  y.r.  S2S. 
turn,  in  the  year  318,  had  obtained  a  truce  for  eight     ^'  ^^' 


years ;  but,  before  this  time  was  expired,  they  had  ra-  ^|JJ^ 
vaged  the  lands  of  the  republic.  The  senate  therefore,  nisbip- 
in  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius*  and  Servilius  Ahala,  •  a  f 
thought  it  proper  to  revenge  this  injury.  The  only 
question  was,  in  what  manner  war  should  be  declared 
against  them.  The  senate  pretended  that  their  de- 
cree would  be  sufficient :  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo- 
ple urged  that  to  determine  afiairs  of  peace  and  war 
was  their  peculiar  province.  This  was  not  disputed ; 
but  the  senators  allied,  that  the  question  at  present 
was  not  about  a  new  war,  but  about  a  war  alr^y  be- 
gun, and  only  suspended  by  a  truce.  The  tribunes 
carried  their  point  by  threatening  to  hinder  the  levies, 
if  the  consuls  did  not  apply  themselves  to  the  people  to 
obtain  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Veientes.  These 
disputes  produced  these  two  e£fects :  they  delayed  the 
vengeance  of  the  Romans,  and  made  the  people  insist 
upon  having  the  government  of  the  republic  placed  the 
next  year  in  the  hands  of  military  tribunes,  and  not  of 
consuls. 

Four  patricians  were  chosen,  T.  Quinctius  Cincin-  y.r. 827. 

natus,  C.  Furius,  M.  Posthumius,  and  A.  Cornelius  _U 

Cossus,  and  they  took  their  employments  by  lot.  Cos-  ^^  °^- 
8US  stayed  at  Rome,  the  other  three  marched  against  the  Lijy,  h.  4. 
Veientes.  But  these  generals  not  acting  in  concert, 
when  they  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  the 
Roman  army  was  routed.  However,  it  happened  very 
fortunately,  that  the  nearness  of  the  camp  saved  the 
troops  from  slaughter,  and  their  disgrace  was  greater 
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Yeu  of   than  their  loss.     But  as  it  had  not  been  usual  for  them 

ROME 

317.  to  suffer  any  disgrace,  the  whole  city  was  in  constema- 
^^'^^^  tion  at  the  news  of  this  shameful  action.  The  people 
FiAh  miL  demanded  to  have  the  generals  deposed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  a  dictator  named.  A  difficulty  arose 
in  relation  to  this  last  demand.  It  had  been  the  prero- 
gative of  the  consuls  to  nominate  a  dictator,  and  there 
were  no  consuls  now  in  being.  The  augurs  being  con- 
sulted thereupon,  declared  that  Cossus,  who  had  had 
no  share  in  the  late  disaster,  might  lawfully  name  a  dic- 
tator. Accordingly,  he  named  Mamercus  iSmilius, 
that  great  man  who  had  been  in  the  same  post  twice 
before,  and  whom  the  censors  had  degraded,  and  sunk 
to  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  people.  iEmilius  ap- 
pointed Cossus  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse. 

In  themeantime,  the  inhabitantsof  Fidensemassacred 
the  Roman  colony  there,  and  revolted  a  seventh  timp 
to  the  Veientes,  who  passed  the  Tiber,  and  encamped 
near  the  city.  The  dictator  with  his  infantry  attacked 
them  furiously  j  but  his  left  wing  was  awhile  amazed 
and  terrified  by  the  enemy's  new  manner  of  fighting. 
a^Sl  ^'  ^'  ^^^  Fidenates  opened  one  of  the  gates  of  their  city,  and 
sent  out  some  soldiers  with  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  dressed  in  habits  like  those  usually  given  the 
Fioru8,b.i.  Furies.  These  ran  like  mad  enthusiasts  through  the 
Roman  battalions,  and  threatened  them  with  fire  and 
sword  at  the  same  time.  But  the  dictator  upbraided 
J^2l  ^  ^  ^'^  ™^^  ^^^^  cowardice :  "  What !  (said  he)  are  you  as 
much  afraid  of  smoke  as  a  swarm  of  bees?  Make  use 
of  your  swords  to  wrest  these  torches  out  of  the  ene- 
mies' hands,  and  then  go  and  set  fire  to  their  city  with 
them.'*  The  Romans  recovered  their  courage,  and 
Cossus  with  his  cavalry  falling  upon  the  enemy  at  the 
same  time,  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated :  both  Fi- 
dense  and  the  camp  of  the  Veientes  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered, and  the  prisoners  were  partly  distributed  by  lot 
to  the  Roman  officers,  and  the  rest  sold  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  public.  This  glorious  expedition  being  finished    Ve«r  of 
in  sixteen  days,  ^milius  led  back  his  troops  to  Rome,      327. 
had  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  then  laid  down  his  ^^^^ 
dictatorship,  leaving  it  a  question  whether  his  bravery  ™J^  °**^ 
or  his  moderation  were  the  greater. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Sect.  I.  Miliary  tribunes  arel:h(uem  to  Ike  government  the  two JbOotrUfg  years  f  328. 
but  the  choice  falls  only  on  patricians.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons  use  their  329. 
utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  people  from  this  pr^ftrence  of  the  nobles  to 
themy  in  the  elections.     The  senate^  to  counterplot  them^  brfore  the  new  elec^ 
iions  come  on,  contrive  to  send  axsay  the  principal  of  the  plebeians  into  thejield 
against  the  VoUcL    In  their  absence^  ^PP^  Claudius  (son  qfthe  decemvir Jy  Appioa 
one  of  the  military  tribunes^  holds  an  assembly  for  electing  consuls^  and  C  Cuodiut 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius  are  chosen^    II.  Sempronius  brings  the  whole  IV. 
Roman  army  into  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volsci.    An  ojficer  ofd30» 
horse^  named  Tempaniusy  by  his  bravery  and  prudence^  prevents  the  defiat  of 
the  Romans,    He  arrives  at  Rome  befbre  the  consul^  and  gives  testimony  in  331, 
favour  of  his  conducL    III.  The  people  condenm  Posthumius  (one  of  those 
mUUary  tribunes  who  by  their  disunion  had  lost  a  battle  in  the  year  dl2^j  im  a 
fine.     Tempanius  is  made  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.    His  general^ 
Sempronius,  being  ptostcuted  by  the  people  fbr  his  misconduct^  he  UJces  his 
parly  and  engages  tie  tribune  Hortensius^  the  accuser  y  to  drop  the  prosecution, 

%  I.  The  two  following  years  were  spent  in  making  Y.R,  828. 

•  .  B.C  434* 

truces  with  the  Veientes  and  ^qui,  and  in  other  ne- 
gotiations, and  in  celebrating  the  great  games  of  the 
Circus.  The  government  was  in  each  of  these  years 
committed  to  four  military  tribunes.*  The  tribunes 
of  the  commons  prevailed  so  far;  but  they  had  still 
the  mortification  to  see  patricians  only  elected. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  rage  and  indignation  y.  r.  339. 
of  these  plebeian  magistrates.     They  reproached  the  ^^'^*^ 
people  with  ingratitude.     They  told  them  plainly  that  J^^'  ^  ^ 
great  recompenses  were  necessary  to  encourage  men  to 
grcht  actions,  and  that  for  their  parts  they  would  throw 
up  all  care  of  the  plebeian  interest,  if  their  zeal  and  la- 
bours were  never  to  be  rewarded  with  honours.  That 

K  Year  of  Rome  32&  Year  of  Rome  329. 
A.  ScmproDiuB,  Ap.  CUudios, 

L.  Furius,  8p.  Nautiiu, 

L.  Quinctius,  li.  Scrgiut, 

Ii.  HomOus.  Sex.  Julius. 
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Year  of    it  was  much  better  to  repeal  the  law  which  qualified 

Tj  r\   jt*  T*  *  *■   ^ 

32a  the  plebeians  for  the  tribuneship,  than  to  see  it  thus 
B.  a  42S.  rendered  fruitless  in  all  the  elections  by  the  cabals  of 
the  patricians ;  and  that  it  would  be  less  shame  to  the 
commons  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
standing  candidates,  than  to  be  always  rejected  as  in- 
capable or  unworthy. 
^'S'  ^  ^'  These  discourses,  often  repeated,  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  multitude ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
richest  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  plebeians  gave  out^ 
that  if  they  could  once  be  chosen  to  the  government, 
they  would  not  fail  to  get  the  public  lands, divided 
among  the  citizens,  procure  the  establishment  of  new 
colonies,  and  cause  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  the  landed 
men  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  in  time  of  war : 
in  a  word,  they  forgot  nothing  that  might  engage  the 
people  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  military  tribunes. 
The  patrician  magistrates,  who  were  then  in  posses- 
sion of  that  dignity,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  having  ple- 
beians for  their  successors,  privately  agreed  with  the 
senate  to  lead  out  of  Rome  (under  pretence  of  making 
an  incursion  upon  the  lands  of  the  Volsci,  who,  they 
gave  out,  were  preparing  with  all  diligence  for  war)  the 
chief  of  the  people,  and  especially  those  who  aspired  to 
the  military  tribuneship ;  and  during  the  absence  of  the 
army  to  proceed  to  an  election  of  consuls.  Three  of 
the  military  tribunes  took  the  field,  leaving  Appius 
(the  decemvir's  son),  their  colleague,  to  guard  the 
city,  and  preside  at  the  intended  election.  Appius 
was  a  young  man,  bold  and  enterprising,  and  had  been 
educated  from  his  very  cradle  in  an  hereditary  aversion 
to  the  people's  power.  No  sooner  were  the  tribunes 
with  great  numbers  of  the  plebeians  gone  into  the  field, 
but  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity,  he,  pursuant  to  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  held  the  comitia  for  electing  con- 
suls. C.  Sempronius  Atratinus  and  C.  Fabius  Vibu- 
lanus  were  chosen:  and  the  people  and  their  tribunes. 
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at  their  return,  found  the  election  too  strongly  settled    Yw  « 
to  think  of  reversing  it.    They  afterward  showed  their     310. 
resentment,  by  prosecuting  one  of  the  consuls  as  a  ^^^^ 
criminal,  on  account  of  the  ill  success  he  had  in  the  Eigfatiedi 
war  against  the  Volsci.  Livy,  b.  4! 

§  II.  This  warlike  people,  who  had  long  fought  *^  ^^' 
with  the  Romans  for  empire  and  dominion,  did  this 
year  make,  as  it  were,  a  last  effort  to  avoid  receiving 
the  yoke  of  their  old  enemies.  They  raised  a  great 
number  of  troops,  made  choice  of  able  captains,  and 
omitted  none  of  those  wise  precautions  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  surest  presages  of  good  success. 
Rome  sent  against  them  her  first  consul,  Sempronius, 
a  man  full  of  course,  familiar  with  his  soldiers,  and 
therefore  greatly  beloved  by  them,  but  who  was  him- 
self more  a  soldier  than  a  captain,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  valour  alone  was  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  duties 
of  a  general.  The  two  armies  soon  came  in  view  of 
each  other.  Sempronius  despised  enemies  whom  the 
Romans  had  so  often  vanquished;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  sure  of  winning  the  victory  with  only  his  infantry, 
left  his  horse  in  a  place  where  he  could  receive  no  man- 
ner of  assistance  from  them.  The  fight  began  with 
equal  fury  on  both  sides.  The  Romans  advanced  dar- 
ingly, and  charged  the  enemy  with  their  usual  valour. 
But  as  they  fought  with  more  fury  than  order,  and  as 
the  Volsci,  drawn  together  in  firm  and  close  batta- 
lions, defended  themselves  with  great  courage,  victory 
began  to  declare  for  the  side  where  was  most  discipline. 
The  Volsci,  led  by  an  experienced  general,  pressed  on 
briskly,  and  broke  the  legions.  The  Romans,  instead 
of  attacking,  thought  now  only  how  to  avoid  the  attack 
of  the  enemy.  They  gave  back,  and  lost  ground  apace. 
The  consul  perceiving  it,  hasted  to  the  place  where 
there  was  most  danger.  He  fought  with  his  own  hand, 
and  tried  to  animate  his  soldiers  by  his  example  and 
reproaches,  but  in  vain.  He  called  and  he  threatened :  c.  s^* 
nobody  gave  attention  to  his  orders.     At  length  all 
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Yecrof   the  legioDS  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  battle  had 

H  O  W  P 

330.     been  quite  lost,  but  for  the  valour  and  prudence  of 

B.C.423. 


Sex.  Tempanius,  an  old  captain  of  horse. 


C.S9. 


Ei^ideth  SemproniuSy  who,  as  was  said  before,  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  defeat  the  enemy  with 
only  his  foot,  had  left  his  horse  in  a  place  hemmed  in 
with  bogs,  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fight. 
Tempanius  observing  the  disorder  the  legions  were  put 
into,  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  addressing  himself  to 
his  companions,  "  Follow  my  lance  (said  he)  as  if  it 
were  a  standard ;  and  let  us  show  the  enemy,  that  as 
well  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  nothing  can  withstand 
us."  The  whole  body  of  horse  dismounted  after  his 
example,  and  followed  him.  Tempanius,  at  the  head 
of  them,  marched  straight  against  the  enemy,  and  re- 
v^-  Mwt.  stored  the  fight.  The  legions,  at  the  sight  of  this  suc- 
Li^,  b/4.  cour,  resumed  courage,  and  returned  to  the  charge 
with  fresh  fury.  The  general  of  the  Volsci  could  not 
conceive  whence  this  new  body  of  infantry  should 
come.  But  as  he  found  himself  pressed  by  them,  he 
sent  orders  to  his  troops  to  open  their  ranks,  and  give 
passage  to  the  soldiers  which  Tempanius  commanded, 
and  then  to  close  again,  in  order  to  separate  them  from 
the  Roman  legions.  The  Volsci  did  as  they  were  or- 
dereci.  Tempanius  and  his  men,  carried  on  by  the  heat 
of  their  courage,  and  imagining  they  were  following 
victory  and  a  routed  enemy,  rushed  still  forward :  but 
it  was  not  long  before  they  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  the  Roman  main  body,  by  some  of  the  enemy's 
battalions,  that  stood  now  in  close  array.  Tempanius 
did  his  utmost  to  force  his  way  through  them,  and  re- 
join the  consul ;  but  he  could  not  break  their  order. 
In  this  extremity  he  spied  an  eminence,  of  which  he 
presently  took  possession. 

A  part  of  the  Volscian  troops  immediately  attacked 
him,  believing  it  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  long  re- 
sistance: but  Tempanius,  throwing  his  men  into  a  ring, 
defended  himself  with  invincible  bravery;  and  this 
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diversion  saved  the  Roman  army.    The  consul,  how-    Vwor 
ever,  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  strove  in  vain  to  join     390. 
Tempanius.  The  Volsci,  though  they  lost  abundance  ^•^•^^- 
of  men  in  this  last  conflict,  kept  their  ground  every  Eightieth 
where ;  nor  could  the  Romans  break  one  of  their  bat*  *****'*^'P" 
talions.    They  fought  till  it  was  night,  without  either 
of  the  generals  being  able  to  perceive  on  which  side 
lay  the  advantage;  and  nothing  but  want  of  light 
made  the  battle  cease. 

Both  armies,  believing  themselves  losers,  equally 
feared  to  renew  the  fight  the  next  morning;  nay,  the 
terror  in  both  was  so  great,  that  they  hastily  quitted 
their  camps  in  the  night,  leaving  many  of  their  wounded 
and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  behind  them,  and 
retired  to  the  mojantains  that  were  nearest  to  them. 

Tempanius  continued  to  be  invested  till  after  mid- 1^>  b.  4. 
night;  but  then  the  assailants  receiving  notice  that^ 
their  main  army  had  abandoned  their  camp,  fled  like- 
wise in  a  fright.  The  Roman,  who  doubted  not  but 
the  Volsci  would  attack  him  again  when  light  re- 
tamed,  was  very  much  surprised  when  at  day-break 
he  saw  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  He  could  not 
imagine  what  was  become  of  two  great  armies,  who, 
not  many  hours  before,  had  stretched  over  the  whole 
plain.  He  went  down  with  a  few  of  his  companions, 
and  took  a  view,  first  of  the  Volscian  camp;  not  a 
man  was  to  be  seen  in  it,  except  those  of  the  wounded, 
who  had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  Then  calling  down  all  his  soldiers  from  the 
hill,  he^  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  there  found  the 
like  solitude.  Not  knowing  to  what  place  the  consul 
was  retired  with  his  troops,  and  fearing  the  return  of 
the  Volsci,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  their  error,  he 
took  up  the  wounded  Romans,  and  marched  straight 
to  Rome.  Some  runaways  from  the  battle  had  got  to  c.  4a 
the  city  before  him ;  and,  because  they  had  seen  him 
and  his  followers  cut  off  from  the  main  army,  and 
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Yew  of    Rurrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  had  given  out  that 
830.      the  whole,  body  of  cavalry  was  cut  to  pieces.     The 

^•^•^^  return,  therefore,  of  these  brave  men  occasioned  an 

EightieUi    exccssivc  surprisc  and  joy. 

^*  It  happened  that  the  people  were  actually  assem- 
bled when  Tempanius  arrived  at  Rome.  The  tribunes 
of  the  commons  thought  this  to  be  a  favourable  op- 
portunity of  humbling  a  consul.  They  obliged  Tem- 
panius to  appear  in  the  assembly  before  he  set  foot  in 
his  own  house;  and  Cn.  Julius,  one  of  those  plebeian 
magistrates,  asked  him  aloud,  whether  he  thought 
Sempronius  had  chosen  a  proper  time  to  come  to  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy,  had  supported  his  line 
of  battle  with  reinforcements,  or  in  any  respect  acted 
the  part  of  a  good  general?  He  added,  "You  are 
to  answer  these  questions  upon  your  honour,  as  you 
are  a  man  of  veracity  and  bravery.  Finally,  tell  us, 
what  has  become  of  Sempronius  and  our  l^ions; 
whether  they  abandoned  you,  or  you  deserted  them; 
and  whether  we  are  vanquished  or  victorious?**  Tem- 
panius, far  from  seeking  to  make  his  own  advantage 

Livy,  b.  4.  of  Sempronius's  disgrace,  answered.  That  it  did  not 

^  ***  become  a  private  oflScer  to  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
capacity  of  his  general :  that  the  people  had  given 
their  opinion  of  it  when  they  chose  him  consul :  that 
he  had  seen  him  fight  at  the  head  of  the  legions  with 
invincible  bravery,  and  expose  his  own  person  in  all 
the  places  where  there  was  most  danger:  that  the 
great  distance  between  them,  after  their  sepai-ation, 
and  the  confusion  which  always  happens  in  so  obstinate 
a  fight,  had  kept  him  from  knowing  every  thing  that 
passed  where  the  consul  was  engaged;  but  that  he 
could,  however,  assure  them,  by  what  had  appeared  to 
him  upon  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  that  the  Volsci 
had  not  lost  fewer  men  than  the  Romans.  He  added, 
that  as  upon  his  separation  from  the  main  bodj^  of  the 
legions  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  pes  session 
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of  an  eminence,  on  which,  notwithstanding  all  the    Vew  or 
assaalts  of  the  enemy,  he  had  preserved  those  that     330. 
were  trusted  to  his  command ;  so  he  presumed  the  ^^^^ 
consul,  in  that  general  disorder,  had  gained  the  moun-  Eightieth 
tains,  and  there  intrenched  himself   Tempanius  then  *'**'***'**^ 
desired  leave  to  retire,  in  order  to  get  the  wounds 
dressed  which  he  had  received  in  the  fight.     The 
whole  assembly  gave  yet  greater  praises  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  modesty  of  his  answer,  than  to  the  valour 
and  good  conduct  with  which  he  had  fought  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

§  III.  However,  the  people  were  so  much  out  of  y.r.ssi. 
humour  with  their  generals,  that  they  hastened  the  ^^•^^^' 
condemnation  of  Posthumius,  one  of  the  three  mili-  ^^ , 
tary  tribunes,  who,  by  their  disunion,  had  lost  a  battle 
in  the  year  3S7*    The  tribunes  of  the  commons  had, 
in  the  beginuing  of  the  present  year,  cited  both  him 
and  his  colleague,  T.  Quinctius  (the  third  was  dead), 
to  answer  for  their  misconduct  i  but  the  prosecution 
had  been  suspended  by  the  apprehension  of  a  war  with 
the  Volsci.    Posthumius  was  now  condemned  to  pay 
a  large  fine;^  but  Quinctius  was  universally  acquitted 
by  the  tribes,  on  account  of  his  own  signal  services 
(when  consul  under  the  dictator  Posthumius),  as  well 
as  those  of  his  father  Cincinnatus,  and  his  uncle 
Capitolinus;  which  latter  interceded  for  him. 

As  for  Tempanius,  the  people,  in  reward  of  his  ser-  ^]t»  ^  ^ 
vices,  chose  him  sometime  after  to  the  tribuneship, 
t<^ether  with  three  other  officers,  who  like  him  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war.  In  this  post  he 
gave  new  proofs  of  the  generosity  of  his  soul.  For 
L.  Hortensius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  having  cited 
Sempronius,  after  the  year  of  his  consulate  was  ex- 
pired, to  answer  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  for 

s  L.  Manfini  Vulso,  Q.  Antonius  Merenda,  L.  Papirios  Mugfllanus,  L.  Scr- 
^us  Stractut. 

^  Ten  thousand  assea.  Decern  milltbus  seris  gravis  damnatnr.  32^  5s,  \0d* 
Artmthnot. 
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Year  of  his  conduct  in  the  last  battle,  Tempanius  and  his 

331.  three  colleagues  above-mentioned  generously  made 

^'  ^'  ^^^'  themselves  his  advocates,  and  entreated  Hortensius 


J^Sb  °^^  *^  persecute  a  brave  general,  who  had  been  only 
unfortunate  on  that  occasion.  Hortensius,  believing 
that  these  tribunes,  though  they  affected  to  act  the 
part  of  intercessors,  had  resolved  to  interpose  their 
authority  in  favour  of  the  accused,  turning  to  Sem- 
pronius,  asked  him.  What  viras  become  of  his  patrician 
spirit,  and  of  that  courage  which  a  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence would  give  him,  that  he,  a  consular,  should 
shelter  himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  tribunes? 
Then  turning  to  his  colleagues,  **  But  if  I  persist  in 
my  prosecution  of  this  man,  what  is  the  part  you  will 
act?  Will  you  rob  the  people  of  their  judicature, 
and  overturn  the  power  of  the  tribunes?"  Tempanius 
and  his  colleagues  replied,  That  the  Roman  people 
had  indisputably  a  supreme  authority  over  Serapro- 
nius,  and  all  the  members  of  the  republic;  and  that, 
as  for  themselves,  they  had  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  power  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  right  of 
judging  the  accused:  but  that,  if  the  entreaties  they 
made  in  behalf  of  their  general,  who  had  been  to  them 
a  father,  could  not  prevail,  they  would  change  their 
habit  as  he  had  done.  "  Nay  (cried  Hortensius),  but 
that  shall  never  be ;  the  commons  of  Rome  shall  not 
see  their  tribunes  in  mourning.  I  have  done.  I  have 
nothing  farther  to  say  against  a  man,  who,  by  his  be- 
haviour in  command,  could  make  himself  so  dear  to  his 
soldiers."    And  thus  he  dropped  the  impeachment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SXCT.I.  The  next  jfeary  inthecontutatcofT,  QiHnctiutCapUoUnusMdN^meriui  332. 
FabiuSy  new  dutetuions  arise  in  the  republic^  on  occasion  of  a  proposal  to  add 
twoqmmstere  to  the  two  already  ettablUhed,    The  trilmnes  insist  that  qfthejbmr  Foar 
one  half  shall  be  always  plebeians.     The  senate  oppose  this^  but  are  willing  to  quotton. 
leave  Aepeoplefree  in  Aeir  choice.    The  tribunes^  not  content^  protest^  by  way 
of  revenge t  agaimt  holding  the  comitia^  electing  consuls.     The  two  parties 
come  at  lengSi  to  this  compromise,  that  military  tribunes  shaU  be  elected  to  the 
.  gaoenmenlt  and  that  the  people  shall  be  free  to  choose  patrieitms  or  plebeians 
to  the  qucestorship.    Notwithstanding  all  tltat  the  tribunes  qf  the  commons  can 
'    doy  the  people  choose  not  onlyi^  military  tribunes  but  the  quttstort  too  out  of 
the  patriciatis  only.     The  tribunes  of  the  commons^  to  vent  their  rage,  renew  333. 
the  prosecution  against  Sempromus  (whose  kinsman^  A.  Sempronius,  one  of  the 
new  mUitary  tribunes,  had  presided  in  the  assembly  for  choosing  quastors)^  and 
they  get  himfned,    tl.  The  following  six  yearsy  to  the  year  of  Rome  340,  the 
state  is  gooerned  by  military  tribunes.    In  334  a  conspiracy  of  the  slaves  is  dis^  334. 
covered  and  prevented.    In  335  the  Romans  have  a  war  uith  the  Labicani  and  336. 
JSfui  unkted.     The  tltree  military  tribunes  quarrel  about  tlte  command  of  the 
army^  one  of  the  three  being  to  stay  in  the  city.   Q.  Servilius^fbrmerly  dictator^ 
the  father  of  one  ofthem^  orders  his  son  to  remain  at  Rome:  the  other  two  take 
Hie  Jteidy  amd  command  alternately.     The  Roman  army  is  routed.     Young 
Servilius  names  hisfatlier  to  the  dictatorship:  this  great  man  in  eight  days 
recovers  the  t^JMrs  of  the  republic,  and  then  resigns  his  oVfct.     The  year  33S  336. 
,   is  a  year  qf  peace.    In  the  year  337  the  tribunes  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the  337* 
distribution  cfthe  conquered  lands.    Appius^s  advice  to  the  senate,  to  raise  a 
division  among  those  magistrates^  isfMowed  with  success.     Six  qfthem  sida 
with  the  patricians.    The  like  good  understanding  is  maintained  the  next  year 
{^aS)hHween  the  nobUs  and  some  of  the  tribunes.    111.  But  in  939  the  iQrair  938.^30. 
of  the  Agrarian  law  is  revived.   PosUiumius^  one  of  the  military  tribunes  and 
general  of  the  army,  having  promised  the  soldiers  the  plunder  of  Boia  taken 
from  the  jBqui,  afterward  breaks  his  word  with  them.  Sextius,  one  of  the  /H- 
bunes  of  the  commons,  to  make  the  soldiers  amends,  proposes  (hat  a  colony  of 
them  shall  be  settled  at  Bola,  and  its  territory  dievided  among  them.    Posthui. 
mius  (who  had  been  called  to  Rome  to  oppose  Sextius's  proceedings)  threatens 
'    that  it  shaU  be  the  worse  fi>r  his  men  if  any  such  step  be  made  in  their  fivour. 
The  tribune  takes  advantage  of  this  proud  and  imprudent  menace  to  incense  the 
people  against  the  general;  and  a  report  of  it  being  made  in  the  camp,  the  soU 
diers  vmtiny  and  wostnd  one  of  the  quaestors ;  and  Posthumius,  at  his  return  to 
the  camp,  attempting  to  punish  the  guilty,  is  stoned  by  the  soldiers.    The  senate, 
fearing  lest  the  pet^le,  in  order  to  screen  the  murderers,  should  choose  plebeian 
military  tribunes  for  the  next  year  (340),  use  all  their  endeavours  to  get  consuls  340. 
elected,  and  they  prevaiL    Thefbsces  are  transferred  to  A.  ComeUus  Cosstfs 
and  L.  Furius  MeduUinus,  n^to  show  great  f/wderation  and  prudence  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  criminals.  IV.  Nothing  very  memorable,  except  a  plague  and 
fkmiue,  happens  in  the  three  frilowing  consulates.    But  in  the  year  344,  when  344. 
Cn.  Cornelius  and  L.  Furiut  (a  second  time  J  are  consuls,  three  tribunes  of 
the  name  of  Icilius  prevail  with  the  people  to  ^oose  three  qfthefmr  qwestors 
out  of  the  plebeians.     The  senate  is  likewise  Jbrced  to  eosuent  to  the  choosing  Plebeian 
qf  military  tribunes  for  the  next  year,  but  find  means  to  disappoint  the  Tcilii  in  qutBttort. 
their  expectation  qf  being  raised  to  that  Mgnity.    Three  patridans  are  chosen.  345. 
These  being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  name  a  dictator^  on  occasion  of  a  war  with 
the  Vobd,  two  of  them  refuse.     The  senate  hereupon  has  recourse,  asfbnkerly^ 
to  the  tribunes ;  but  t/tese  return  a  disdainful  answer,  and  will  not  meddle  in 
Me  dispute.    Servilius  Ahala,  the  0Urd  miliiary  tribune,  names  P.  Cornelius 
dictator^  who  quickly  puts  an  end  to  the  war.    ServiHus's  two  colleagues^  in  346. 
anger  against  the  senate,  propose  military  tribunes  at  the  next  election :  how^ 
ever,  patricians  are  chosen,  and  so  likexsise  the  next  year.    The  tribunes  qfthe  847* 
commons,  provoked  to  the  utmost,  revenge  themselves  by  opposing  the  levies  for 
a  war  wWi  the  Veientes,  who  had  insulted  the  Roman  ambassadors  ;  and  &ey 
make  the  old  qffuir  of  the  AgrarianJmw  their  pretence.  The  senate  get  the  better 
ofthU  opposition,  by  decreeing  that  the  infantry  shall  hereafter  have  pay  out  Pay  alloir- 
of  the  public  treasury  during  the  service.     The  people  joyfully  confirm  this  ed  to  tht 
decrecyand  reatUltj  offer  themselves  to  be  enlisird.  infantry. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Yetr  of      §  L  The  affection  which  four  tribunes  of  the  commons 
332.      had  showed  to  a  patrician,  and  the  compliance  of  Hor- 
^^•^^  tensius  with  their  desires  in  his  favour,  seemed  to  pro- 
^^Sm^^  mise  a  better  understanding,  and  more  union,  between 
u^j,  b.  4.  the  senate  and  people  than  there  had  been  of  late :  but 
*^  ^        the  very  next  year,  in  the  consulate  of  T.  Quinctius  Ca- 
pitolinus  and  Fabius  Vibulanus,  new  dissensions  arose 
with  relation  to  the  quaestorship.  [The  institution  of 
this  office  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Poplicola,  who 
(according  to  the  same  author)  left  the  choice  of  the 
quaestors  to  the  people.    Their  business  was  to  collect 
the  taxes,  defray  the  expenses  of  war,  and  keep  exact 
accounts  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  of  which  they  were  the  treasurers,  and  for 
which  they  were  accountable.  And,  lastly,  the  Roman 
eagles  were  deposited  with  them,  and  they  delivered 
them  out  at  the  consuls'  command,  when  the  Romans 
marched  into  the  field.] 

To  this  time  only  two  of  these  officers  had  been  an- 
nually chosen,  who  never  stirred  from  Rome.  The 
consuls  proposed  that  two  others  should  now  be  added, 
to  attend  the  generals  in  the  field,  take  account  of  the 
spoils  won  from  the  enemy,  sell  the  booty,  and,  above  all, 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  The  senate 
warmly  seconded  this  proposal,  till  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  some  of  the  quasstors  should  henceforward 
be  plebeians.  (Hitherto  the  quaestors  had  been  chosen 
out  of  the  patricians  only.)  Both  consuls  and  senate, 
at  first,  opposed  this  demand  with  all  their  might,  after- 
ward they  yielded  thus  far,  that  in  the  election  of  quass- 
tors,  as  in  that  of  military  tribunes,  the  Roman  people, 
if  they  thought  fit,  should  choose  as  many  plebeians 
as  patricians.  But  the  tribunes  demanding  that  two  of 
the  quaestors  should  always  indispensably  be  plebeians, 
the  senate,  rather  than  submit  to  this,  dropped  the  de- 
sign of  increasing  the  numter  of  those  officers.  The 
tribunes,in  revenge,renewed  the  proposal  of  the  division 
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(fiheUmd$;  nor  would  they  mflfer  tlie  present  eonsuk   vaw  <f 
to  iiold  tiie  Gomttia  for  electing  new  ones,  but  insisted     sss. 
on  having  military  tribunes  for  the  next  yean  The  se-  ^^'^^ 
nate  were  now  mdre  than  erer  coneemed  to  hinder  this,  ^^^T^ 
lest,  if  the  pld>eian8  were  chosen  to  the  government,  the  ^^'^ 
Agrarian  law  should  take  place.    The  obstinacy  of  the 
two  parties,  in  holding  to  their  demands,  threw  the  re- 
public into  a  kind  of  anarchy :  for  the  tribunes  some- 
times ev^i  opposed  the  senate's  meeting  to  name  an 
interrex;  but  they  constantly  hindered  this  officer's 
holding  any  assembly  for  the  choosing  of  consuls.    At 
length  L,  Fapirius  Mugillanus,  being  interrex,  by  ex* 
portulalions  and  soft  persuasions,  brought  each  of  the 
parties  to  yield  something  of  its  pretensions,  in  order  to 
a  reconcilement.    The  senate  agreed  to  let  military  tri- 
bunes be  chosen  instead  of  consuls ;  and  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  consented  that,  in  the  election  of  the  four 
quiestors,  the  i^o^e  should  give  their  votes  as  they 
pleased,  either  to  patricians  or  plebeians  j  and  thus  the 
dispute  ended* 

The  assembly  for  the  election  of  military  tribunes  was  v.  r.  sss. 
held  finrt ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  credit  and  in.>       ' 
trigues  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  four  patricians  JJ^  "^ 
werechosen^  L.  QuinctiusCincinnatus,  Sp.  Furius  Me-  li^  b.  4. 
dultinus,  M.  Manlius,  and  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus 
(cousin  to  the  consul  of  the  same  name):  Sempronius 
presided  in  the  election  of  quaestors.'    Antistius  and 
Pompilius,  two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  asked  the 
fuaastorship,  the  first  for  his  son,  the  second  for  his 
lirother ;  yet  none  but  patricians  were  promoted  to  that 
office:  the  people  had  not  power  to  deny  it  to  men 
Irhose  fathers  and  ancestors  had  been  honoured  with 
the  consulship.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  enraged 
a]mosttomadnessatthispreference,criedout,  *^  What! 

>  By  » letter  from  Cicero  to  Curius  (£p.  30.  lib.  lii  ad  FamiL)  it  appears,  that 
l&^ieirtime^itqiUBBtonwcMflfecteiiacomttia<rift«fa.  B«t  I  find  no  reaMO  to 
bettrre,  that  at  thia  time  they  were  elected  in  those  asaopblies,  nor  so  long  as  the 
people  Aant  ^  qucstors  out  of  Ae  patrtdans  only. 
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Yen  of   two  tribunes  of  the  commons^  one  recommending  his 
333.      son,  the  other  his  brother,  and  both  disregarded !  There 
^  ^'  ^^^  must  infallibly  have  been  some  deceit  in  gathering  the 
Ninth  mu.  votcs,  and  A.  Sempronius  ought  to  be  called  to  account 
for  it/'    But  as  he  was  a  man  of  known  probity,  and  his 
innocence  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  was  then  in- 
vested set  him  above  their  reach,  they  turned  all  their 
fury  against  C*  Sempronius,  his  relation,  before  spoken 
of,  and  revived  the  prosecution  against  him  (for  his  ill 
conduct  in  the  last  battle),  which  Hortensius,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Tempanius,  had  dropped.  He  was  again  cited 
to  appearattheend  of  twenty-seven  days.    During  this 
interval,  Sempronius  constantly  attended  the  senate, 
and,  being  resolved  not  to  lose  his  character  there  by  a 
timorous  behaviour,  zealously  opposed  the  request  of 
the  tribunes,  concerning  the  partition  of  the  lands ;  and 
he  behaved  himself  with  the  same  steadiness  on  his  trial : 
but,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicitations  of  the  senate 
in  his  favour,  he  was  fined  15,000  asses.  [48/.  8*.  9d.'\ 
R  c '-ns*      §  ^^*  ^°  ^^^  following  military  tribuneship  of  Agrip- 
. — '- — '-  pa  Menenius,  Sp.  Nautius,  P.  Lucretius,  and  C.  Servi- 
T«th  mfl.  j.^^  ^  pj^^  ^^  formed  by  the  slaves  to  set  fire  to  the 

J^  ^  ^  city,  and  seize  the  capitol ;  but  this  secret  was  revealed 
by  some  ofthe  conspirators,  and  the  mischief  prevented, 
fio^  Ro^  ^^^  after,  Lavicum,  *  a  city  included  in  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, gave  the  Romans  some  reasons  to  suspect  her 
B  2*^  fidelity.  And  the  next  year  (in  which  the  republic  was 

-i 1  governed  by  three  military  tribunes  only,  M.  Papirius, 

^]^*  C  Servilius,  and  L.  Sergius)  produced  the  entire  revolt 
of  theLavicani,  who  joined  the  .^ui,  pillaged  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Tusculum,  and  encamped  with  their  new  allies 
under  the  Algidus.  It  was  ordered  by  the  senate  that 
two  ofthe  military  tribunes  should  take  the  field,  and 
the  third  continue  to  govern  the  city.  Upon  this  a 
contest  arose  between  the  three,  no  one  of  them  being 
willing  to  stay  at  home.  The  senate  was  offended  at 
these  disputes;  and  Q.  Servilius  Fidenas,  formerly  die- 
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tator,  put  an  end  to  them  by  his  paternal  authority,    Vmt  of 
commanding  his  son,  C.  Servilius,  one  of  the  three      335. 
governors,  to  stay  in  Rome.     But  the  two  generals  ^'^'  ^^^' 
agreed  no  better  in  the  field  than  they  had  done  in  siemdi 
the  city;  each  was  for  fighting  the  enemy  his  ownLivV,b.4. 
way;  they  despised  each  other,  and  the  troops  were^^ 
divided  into  two  parties*    When  the  news  of  this  dis- 
jcord  came  to  Rome,  Q.  Servilius  apprehended  the 
consequences  of  it,  and  advised  his  son  to  raise  more 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  at  all  events:  and  the  ad- 
"Vice  proved  serviceable.    For,  the  two  generals  having 
At  length  agreed  to  command  the  troops  alternately 
each  his  day,  Sergius  soon  after  imprudently  hazarded 
a  battle,  and  by  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy,  who  de- 
signedly gave  ground  to  draw  him  into  an  ambush, 
was  entirely  defeated.  He  took  refuge  with  his  broken 
troops  in  Tusculum.     Upon  this  news  the  senate  or^ 
dered  a  dictator  to  be  created;   and  the  younger 
Servilius  nominated  his  father,  who  (as  some  say) 
appointed  his  son  general  of  the  horse.     The  father 
and  son  left  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  new  army  (that 
which  had  fled  to  Tusculum  being  recalled)  and  en- 
camped within  two  miles  of  the  enemy.    The  dictator 
being  there  informed  that  they  were  grown  negligent  c  47. 
and  presumptuous,  he  marched  with  haste  to  attack 
them,  routed  them,  invested  Lavicum,  their  place  of 
retreat,  and  took  it  by  assault.     And  all  this  being 
done  in  eight  days,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  imme* 
diately  laid  down  his  office* 

The  succeeding  military  tribunes,  P.  Lucretius,  L.  ^  q*  j"?^ 

Servilius,  Agrippa  Menenius,  and  Sp,  Veturius,  gained  -^ • 

no  other  glory  but  that  of  preserving  the  republic  in  mo.  tnb* 
the  same  tranquillity  in  which  they  found  it. 

But  the  next  year  (when  A.  Sempronius,  M.  Papi*  ^q'^' 

rius,  Q.  Fabius,  and  Sp.  Nautius,  governed  the  com*  — '■ 

men  wealth),  Sp.  Mfficilius,  a  fourth  time  tribune  of  ^'SS^ 
the  people,  and  Metilius,  now  tribune  a  third  time, 
renewed  the  proposal  of  an  equal  itistribuiion  of  the 
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Year  of  lattds  couqviered  from  the  enemies  of  Rome.  This 
*  837!  ^  tended  to  a  confiscation  of  the  estates  possessed  by  a 
^'  ^'  ^^^  great  part  of  the  nobility.  The  city  of  Rome  had 
Thirteenth  been  built  upon  ground  originally  belonging  to  the 
Livy!  b.  4.  city  of  Alba,  and  had  scarce  any  territory  but  what 
*•  ^^  had  been  since  won  sword  in  hand.  Under  pretence 
of  buying  or  renting  parcels  of  this  acquisition,  those 
of  the  patricians,  whose  ample  share  in  the  govern- 
ment furnished  them  with  opportunities,  had  possessed 
themselves  of  large  tracts,  to  which  they  could  not  pro- 
duce any  just  title.  The  tribunes  were  for  resuming 
these  lands,  and  making  a  fair  partition  of  them  among 
all  the  citizens,  nobles  and  commons.  To  defeat  this 
project,  the  senators  had  meetings,  public  and  pri- 
vate. TTie  youngest  of  them,  Appius  Claudius  (grand- 
son of  the  decemvir),  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  this 
effisct ;  That  it  had  beeti  a  constant  tradition  in  his 
family,  that  relief  against  the  tyranny  of  the  tribunes 
Was  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  their  own  college. 
That  the  best  way  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Maecilius 
and  Metilius  was  to  engage  some  one  of  their  col- 
leagues to  oppose  them:  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  the  nobles,  by  condescensions  and  caresses, 
to  gain  over  those  who  were  but  newly  come  into  office, 
made  no  figure,  and  were  perhaps  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority assumed  by  the  two  leading  tribunes.  And  he 
exhorted  the  fathers  to  try  the  experiment. 

This  advice  they  unanimously  approved,  and  Appius 
was  highly  praised  for  having  thus  shown  that  he  did 
not  degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  his  ancestors.  The 
chief  men  of  the  senate  immediately  applied  them- 
selves to  gain  some  of  the  tribunes;  and  by  entreaties 
and  remonstratices  they  succeeded  so  well,  that  of  the 
ten  they  won  over  six  to  oppose  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  Maecilius  and  his  colleague  reproached 
them  as  traitors,  enemies  to  the  people,  and  slaves  to 
the  senate  j  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  they  were  forced 
to  desist  from  their  entei-prise. 
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Tbe  senate,  by  means  of  a  good  intelligence  with    Voir  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes,  remained  the  directors  of     338. 
sfeirs  the  following  year  also.    L.  Sextius,  one  of  ^^^^^ 
the  coU^[e,  to  make  his  court  to  the  people,  having  ^^^'^ 
proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Volae,  a  little  town  which  Livy,  b.  4. 
they  had  ktely  taken  fitwn  the  w^qui,  the  other  tri-/^^ 
bunes  opposed  it,  and  declared  that,  during  their  tri-  y.  r.  sss. 
buneship,  they  would  never  suffer  any  new  law  to  be  ^^'^^^ 
offered  which  had  not  been  first  approved  by  the  se-  ^SJ^ 
nate.    But  this  influrace  of  the  conscript  fathers  in 
the  tribunitian  college  did  not  last  long:  the  affidr  of 
the  Agrarian  law  was  ]»vived  the  next  year. 

S  HI.  The  JEqui  having  retaken  VoL»,  P.  Posthu- 
mius  Regillensis,  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  a  good 
soldier,  but  an  imperious,  obstinate,  wrong-headed 
man,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  recover  iu  After  some 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  he  invested 
that  place.  Before  he  led  his  troops  to  the  assault,  he 
promised  them,  for  their  encouragement,  that  if  they 
took  the  town,  they  should  have  the  plunder.  The 
place  was  won;  but  the  general,  who  naturally  hated 
the  plebeians,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  of  his  army 
consisted,  broke  his  word,  and  sold  all  for  the  public 
treasury* 

Sextius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  soon 
after  brought  on  anew  the  affitir  of  the  conquered  lands. 
Posthumius  was  hereupon  sent  for  to  Rome  to  assist  his 
colleagues  in  opposing  the  tribune*s  enterprise.  Being 
come,  he,  in  f^ll  assembly  of  the  people,  dropped  an 
expression,  that  seemed  to  speak  him  a  fool  or  a  mad- 
man. Sextius,  having  proposed  to  the  assembly  to  pass 
M  decree  for  diriding  the  city  and  territory  of  Volae 
among  the  soldiers  who  had  made  the  conquest,  affirm- 
ing that  they  had  the  best  right  to  the  ben^t  of  iU 
Y.ofR.  338.  Y.ofR.aaa 

Comdiut  C088111,  Q.  Fabius, 

OftlMthu  CmciiuMlvi,  Cn.  CcuncUui, 

Valerius  Volusus,  P.  Posthumius, 

Fabius  VHmlanus,  !#.  Valaius. 
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Year  of    Posthumius  haAily  cried  out,  "  Woe  be  to  my  soldiers, 
339.      if  they  stir/'    So  proud  and  unjust  a  saying  ofiended 

^*  ^'  ^^^'  the  senators  no  less  than  the  multitude :  Sextius,  bold 

Fifteenth  and  eloquent,  took  advantage  of  the  general  discon- 
tent, and  directing  his  speech  to  the  people,  *^Do 
you  hear  how  Posthumius  threatens  his  soldiers,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  slaves  ?  And  yet  this  brute  of  a  man 
you  think  more  worthy  of  the  military  tribuneship  than 
any  of  us,  whose  whole  study  is  to  procure  you  lands, 
and  houses,  and  a  comfortable  retreat  in  your  old  age, 
and  to  defend  you  upon  all  occasions  against  such 
proud  and  cruel  adversaries.  Can  you  then  have  any 
reason  to  wonder  that  of  late  so  few  of  your  tribunes 
show  much  zeal  for  your  interests?  What  have  we 
to  expect  from  you?  Honours?  You  bestow  them 
upon  your  enemies.  Posthumius's  words  have  indeed 
shocked  you,  filled  you  with  horror.  But  what  then? 
If  you  were  just  now  to  go  to  an  election,  you  would 
prefer  this  cruel  threatener  to  your  best  friends,  to 
those  who  have  nothing  at  heart  but  your  welfare.** . 

Livy,  b.  4.  This  discourse  did  not  fail  to  inflame  the  people ; 
and  when  the  threats  of  Posthumius  were  reported  in 
the  camp,  they  occasioned  such  a  commotion  and  mur- 
muring in  the  army,  as  came  little  short  of  downrig-ht 

zooarai,  sedition.  P.  Sestius,  one  of  the  quaestors,  having  in 
the  absence  of  his  general  ordered  a  lictor  to  seize  a 
soldier  who  was  more  mutinous  than  the  rest,  his  fel- 
low-soldiers rescued  him,  and  one  of  them  gave  the 
quaestor  a  severe  blow  with  a  stone.  Posthumius,  in- 
formed of  this  tumult,  hastened  to  the  camp,  and  ex- 
asperated the  troops  more  than  ever  by  the  strictness 
of  his  inquiries,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  punishments* 
He  commanded  the  most  guilty  of  the  mutineers  to  be 
put  to  death  under  the  hurdle,  a  kind  of  execution 
which  has  been  before  mentioned.  The  manner  of  it 
was  this :  The  criminal  was  laid  at  his  length  in  a  shal- 
low water,  under  a  hurdle,  upon  which  they  heaped 
stones,  and  so  pressed  him  down  till  he  was  drowned. 
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Bnt  in  vain  did  the  general  now  pass  this  sentence    VMrof 
against  the  seditious :  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  tore  them      389. 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  set  them  at  ^  ^'  ^^^ 
liberty.  Posthmnius,  transported  with  rage,  came  down  ^^^^ 
from  his  tribunal,  and,  preceded  by  his  lictors,  broke 
through  the  press,  in  order  to  lay  hold  on  the  criminals* 
-He  found  no  respect  remaining  among  the  soldiers  F]oru!»,b.i. 
either  for  his  orders  or  his  person ;  they  opposed  force 
with  force,  and,  being  urged  to  fury,  stoned  him  to 
death.    This  was  the  first  instance,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  of  a  Roman  general  slain  by  his  troops. 

When  the  news  of  the  tragical  end  of  Posthumhis  Livy,b.  4. 
came  to  the  city,  bis  colleagues,  who  resided  there,  zeal-  ^  ^ 
ous  to  revenge  his  death  upon  the  rebellious  soldiers, 
decreed,. with  the  senate's  approbation,  that  iaforma* 
•tioQs  should  be  taken  concerning  it:  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  interposed.  This  contest  depended  upon 
unother.    The  conscript  fathers  thought  it  of  the  ut- 
•most  importance  to  avoid  an  election  of  military  tri- 
bunes for  the  next  year,  lest  the  commons,  to  screen 
the  guilty  soldiers,  should  choose  governors  out  of  the 
-plebeians.  They  would  therefore  have  made  a  decree, 
that  consuls  should  be  chosen  in  the  next  comitia.  The 
•passing  of  this  decree  was  opposed  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  and  the  contention  lasted  so  long,  that 
:the  republic  fell  into  an  interregnum.  In  the  end,  the 
senate  carried  their  point.     Fabius  Vibulanus,  being  Livr,  b.  4. 
interrex,  assembled  the  comitia  by  centuries,  find  they  ^^  ' 
chose  M.  Cornelius  Cossus  and  L.  Furius  Medullinus,  v.  r.  34o. 
consuls.  These  were  good-natured  men ;  and,  for  that  ^'  ^'  ^'^' 
reason,  as  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  be  too  rigorous  ^^^^^^ 
Jn  punishing  the  soldiers  who  had  murdered  their  ge-  *vhiu^ 
neral,  were  unanimously  appointed  by  the  senate  and 
•  people  to  inquire  into  the  crime.    Necessary  it  was  to 
make  examples;  but  this  was  done  with  moderation; 
and  those  few  who  died  fell  by  their  own  hands,  and 
not  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors.    The  consuls  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  suppose  the  army  in  general  to  be 
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Yew  of    innooeDt^  tban  to  drive  them  into  an  open  revolt  by 

^  »^  *  too  strict  an  examination. 

:  ^^^^^      It  had  been  happy  if  the  senate  and  consuls  had,  to 

^  ^!^'      ^  prudent  a  management,  added  the  partition  of  the 

I  suiBhipT*^  territory  of  Volae  among  the  people :  they  had  indeed 

no  plausible  pretence  not  to  do  it,  there  being  as  yet 

[  no  private  ocQupiers  of  it  to  be  disturbed  in  their  pos- 

sessions.     And  this  would  have  been  the  most  e£fec* 

tual  way  to  silence  the  factious  complaints  of  the  tri- 

i  4>unes,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  people  for  the  di- 

[  vision  of  the  public  lands  conquered  before.  But  the 

commons  now  saw  with  indignation  that  the  secret 

\  design  of  the  senate  and  nobility  was  to  keep  them 

always  in  poverty,  as  well  for  their  own  interest  as  to 

make  them  more  submissive  and  dependent.    Before 

it  be  long  we  shall  see  them  prosecute  their  pret^i- 

sions  With  more  fury  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime  the  consul  Furius  marched  against 

the  Volsci,  who  had  pillaged  the  territory  of  the  Her- 

nici.     At  his  i^proach  the  enemy  disappeared;  and 

he  took  from  them  Ferentinum,  which  he  gave  to  the 

Hemici,  with  the  lands  about  it,  to  compensate  their 

losses. 

b' c* 4\\'      ^  ^^*  '^^  tribunes  made  no  opposition  to  the  el«> 

-^ — ^  tion  of  consuls  £sr  the  next  year;  and  Q.  Fabius  and 

Sw^-    C.  Furius  were  chosen.  But  L.  Icilius,  a  tribune,  began 

Lw^%.  4.  *^  r^ume  the  affair  of  the  conquered  lands  with  immo- 

c-  6^        derate  heat.  A  plague  that  raged  in  the  city  put  a  stop 

to  his  career.     Tliis  calamity  was  of  course  followed 

by  a  scarcity  of  provisions;  for,  the  citizens  being  also 

the  husbandmen,  the  lands  were  left  untilled  while 

the  distemper  prevailed;  and  the  loss  of  one  hiurvest 

was  sufficient  to  reduce  Rome  to  extreme  want. 

B  c*  4ia       '^^^  famine  was  severely  felt  in  the  succeeding  con- 

-^ solship  of  M.  Papirius  and  C.  Nautius:  however,  care 

^^coQ.  ^^  taken  to  get  com  from  Hetruria  and  Sicily;  and 

Buiship.      Rome,  by  extraordinary  good  fortune,  continued  this 

-year  without  commotions  at  home  or  abroad. 
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No  sooner  did  the  plague  and  famine  cease,  but  the    Ye»  ©f 

X      o  R  O  Bf  JB 

jEqui  renewed  their  incursions  upon  the  territories  of     343. 
the  Latins  and  Hemici,  faithful  allies  of  Rome.    M.  ^^^ 
iEmilius  and  C.  Valerius  were  now  consuls.     It  fell  ^^y* 
to  the  latter  to  conduct  the  war ;  but  when  he  would  tniihip. " 
have  levied  troops,  the  tribune  Mssnius  opposed  it  ^5.'  ^'  ^ 
upon  the  old  pretence  of  the  Agrarian  law.     In  the 
meantime  the  .^ui  insulted  the  Romans,  and  took 
from  them  the  fort  of  Carventum.*     This  disgrace  •  in  u. 
not  only  increased  the  hatred  of  the  nobles  to  Masaiusi 
but  induced  the  other  nine  tribunes  to  assist  the  consul 
in  making  the  levies,  and  punishing  those  persons  who 
refused  to  serve. 

The  Romans  recovered  the  fort,  and  found  in  it  a  c-  as* 
considerable  booty,  which  the  enemy  had  laid  up  there ; 
but  Valerius  being  dissatisfied  with  his  men,  on  account 
of  their  backwardness  to  enlist  themselves  for  the  war, 
he  sold  all,  and  put  the  money  into  the  quaestor's  hands. 

It  was  the  custom,  in  the  triumphal  procession,  for 
the  soldiers  to  chant  satirical  verses  on  the  victor  who 
enjoyed  that  honour.  In  Valerius's  ovation  they  did 
something  particular,  and,  by  way  of  revenge,  they 
divided  themselves  into  two  choirs;  and  while  one 
made  the  air  resound  with  songs  against  their  general, 
the  other  sung  verses  in  praise  of  Maenius ;  and  every 
time  his  name  was  repeated  the  people  in  the  streets 
clapped  their  hands,  and  made  acclamations,  and  even 
drowned  the  noisy  music  of  the  soldiers. 

This  behaviour  of  the  citizens  alarmed  the  senate,  y.  r.  344. 

B     f      4011a 

and  obliged  them  to  bestir  themselves,  to  hinder  an  -1-^ 

election  of  military  tribunes  for  the  next  year,  lest  ^^. 
Maenius  should  be  chosen  for  one.    The  fathers  pre-  ^^^ 
vailed ;  consuls  were  elected ;  and  the  choice  fell  upon  c  ^^^ 
Cn.  Cornelius  and  L.  Furius.*  toe. 

Under  their  administration  thiee  tribunes  of  the 
name  of  Icilius,  all  three  kinsmen,  and  of  a  family  in 
winch  to  hate  the  patricians  was  hereditary,  undertook 
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Yev  of    to  deprive  thera  of  the  quaestorship,  which  hitherto  had 
344.      never  been  out  of  their  order,  though  plebeians  were 
^'^•^^  qualified  to  stand  for  it.     The  Icilii  talked  much  of 
Eighty,      glorious  projects  they  had  formed  in  favour  of  the  com- 
sldAi^'   Dions ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  they  would 
not  stir  one  step  towards  the  execution  of  them,  unless 
the  plebeians  would  assume  so  much  courage  at  least 
as  to  raise  some  of  their  own  body  to  the  qua^orship. 
The  multitude,  possessed  with  hopes  of  the  mighty  ad- 
vantages they  were  to  reap  from  the  zeal  of  their  pre- 
sent tribunes,  gave  their  votes,  in  the  election  of  quae- 
stors, to  Q.  Silius,  P.  ^lius,  and  P.  Pupius,  all  three 
plebeians ;  and  of  the  patricians  who  put  up  for  that  dig- 
nity, none  but  Caeso  Fabius  Ambustus  could  obtain  it. 
The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  elated  with  this  vic- 
tory over  the  nobility,  flattered  themselves  that  the 
quasstorship  would  now  open  them  away  to  the  military 
tribuneship,  the  consulate,  and  the  triumph.     They 
would  not  hear,  therefore,  of  an  election  of  consuls  for 
the  next  year ;  they  opposed  the  publication  of  a  decree 
of  the  senate  for  that  purpose;  they  cried  out,  that  it 
was  high  time  for  the  plebeians  to  have  their  share  in 
the  government.  The  disputes  on  this  head  grew  warm, 
Y^'  ^'  *•  when,  luckily  for  the  Icilii,  news  came  that  the  j^K{ui 
and  Volsci  were  again  in  motion.     The  tribunes  op- 
posed the  levies,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  senatus-can- 
sultum^  the  consuls  would  have  made.  Two  of  the  Icilii 
constantly  attended  upon  these  magistrates,  each  watch* 
ing  his  man,  to  hinder  him  from  raising  troops,  or  hold- 
ing the  comitia  for  choosing  new  consuls.  The  business 
of  the  third  Icilius  was  to  manage  the  multitude,  and 
let  them  loose,  or  restrain  them,  as  he  judged  proper. 
Things  were  at  this  pass,  when  news  was  brought  that 
the  Mqai  had  retaken  the  fortress  of  Carventum.  This 
gave  the  tribunes  a  farther  advantage,  the  want  of  an 
army  being  now  more  pressing.    In  short,  the  senate 
were  forced  to  consent  to  an  election  of  military  tri- 
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buses;  but,  to  disappoint  the  Iciiii,  tbey  annexed  this   ^^  ^ 
proviso  to  their  decree:  That  none  of  the  present  tri-     344. 
bunes  of  the  commons  should  be  chosen  to  the  military  ^^'^^ 
tribunesMpj  or  continued  in  their  office  the  next  year.  ^J^_ 

The  levies  now  went  on  without  opposition.    The  tuiship. 
consuls  marched  to  recover  Carventum,  but  they  lost 
a  great  deal  of  time  before  it,  and  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  at  last.     They  took  however  Verrugo  from 
the  Volsci. 

Though  the  commons  had  carried  their  point  of  ob- 
taining comitia  for  electing  military  tribunes  (instead 
of  consuls)  for  the  next  year ;  yet  the  fathers  got  the 
victory  at  the  elections :  three  patricians  were  chosen, 
and  no  plebeian.  It  is  said,  that  the  nobles  made  use 
of  a  stratagem  (and  were  reproached  with  it  at  that 
time  by  the  Icilii),  which  was  this:  they  engaged  a 
great  number  of  the  meanest  and  most  worthless  of 
the  plebeians  to  stand  candidates,  mixing  them  vnth 
the  worthy  candidates  of  the  same  order.  The  people 
were  so  disgusted  with  the  appearance  of  the  former, 
that  they  would  not  give  thdr  voices  to  the  latter,  nor 
to  any  but  patricians. 

C.  Julius  lulus,  P.  Com.  Cossus,  and  C.  Servilius  y.  r.  345. 
Ahala,  were  declared  military  tribunes ;  but  did  not 


7ii 


long  continue  in  the  supreme  command.    The  Volsci  ^^* 
having  set  on  foot  a  very  formidable  army,  the  senate,  Livy,  b.  4. 
according  to  custom, resolved  to  send  a  dictator  against  ^ 
them.     As  the  absolute  authority  of  that  magistrate 
in  a  manner  swallowed  up  the  power  of  all  the  inferior 
officers,  Julius  and  Cornelius  opposed  his  nomination, 
alleging  that  they  did  not  want  courage  and  experi- 
ence to  command  an  army,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to 
deprive  them  of  a  dignity  which  they  had  so  lately 
obtained  by  all  the  votes  of  their  fellow^citizens. 

The  senate,  exasperated  at  their  refusal  to  name  a 
dictator,  had  recourse  to  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  they  had  done  before  upon  the  like  occasion.     But 
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Yew  of  the  tribanes  of  this  year  obaerved  a  diffin'ent  conduct 
345.  from  that  of  their  predecessors.  Overjoyed  to  see  this 
^^'^'  dissension  between  the  military  tribunes  and  the  se- 
sutoenth  nate,  they  answered,  with  a  scornful  raillery,  That  for 
their  part  they  could  give  no  help  in  the  affiiir;  that 
they  were  only  plebeians,  not  citizens,  nor  even  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  men ;  that  if  ever  the  ho- 
nours and  dignities  of  the  republic  were  made  common 
to  them  with  the  patricians,  they  should  then  take 
care  that  no  proud  mf^istrate  disobeyed  the  decrees 
of  the  senate ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  patri- 
cians themselves,  as  they  had  thrown  off  all  respect  for 
laws  and  magistrates,  might  also,  if  they  pleased,  as- 
sume the  power  and  functions  of  the  tribunes,  and  do 
their  own  business  as  they  could. 
Lify,  b.  4.  'pi^g  contests  drawing  to  no  end,  and  the  enemy  still 
advancing  towards  the  frontier,  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
third  military  tribune,  declared  publicly,  that  the  good 
of  his  country  was  more  dear  to  him  than  the  friend- 
ship of  his  colleagues;  and  that  if  they  would  not 
choose  a  dictator,  he  would  take  upon  him  to  name 
one  himself:  and  accordingly,  being  supported  by  the 
whole  senate,  he  named  to  that  highest  magistracy 
P.  Cornelius  Rutilus,  who  afterward  appointed  Ser- 
vilius to  be  general  of  the  horse. 

The  war  was  of  no  long  continuance ;  the  Volsci 
were  defeated  near  the  city  of  Antium,  their  territory 
plundered,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners  taken. 
After  this  expedition,  the  dictator  laid  down  his  au- 
thority, and  the  military' tribunes  resumed  theirs.  Ju- 
lius and  Cornelius  Cossus,  discontented  with  the  se- 
nate for  having,  by  the  creation  of  a  dictator,  frustrated 
their  hopes  of  acquiring  glory  in  this  war,  made  no 
mention  of  electing  consuls  for  the  ensuinj^  year,  but 
appointed  an  assembly  for  choosing  military  tribunes. 
The  conscript  fathers  were  much  alarmed  to  see  their 
interest  thus  betrayed  by  men  of  their  own  order; 
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and  therefore,  as  they  had,  the  last  year,  by  setting    Vew  of 
up  unworthy  candidates  from  among  the  plebeians,     345. 
given  the  people  a  dislike  to  all  the  worthy;  so  now  ^-  ^-  ^' 
they  effected  an  exclusion  of  all  plebeians,  by  setting  sixteenth 
up  for  candidates  the  most  illustrious  members  of  their  ^ 
own  body,  men  whom  they  knew  to  be  esteemed  by 
the  commons.    C.  Valerius,  C.  Servilius,*  !»•  Furius,  y.r.s46. 
and  Fabius  Vibulanus,t  all  eminent  patricians,  were  ^^'^^ 
chosen  to  the  military  tribuneship.  .  ^a^JJT*^ 

The  truce  with  the  Veientes  being  at  this  time  ex-  •  a  aecood 
pired,  the  Romans  sent  heralds  to  them  to  renew  their  fTthbd 
demand  of  satisfaction  of  damages  formerly  sustdned.  ^  ^  ^ 
These  heralds  meeting  on  the  road  some  envoys  going  c  6& 
from  Veii  to  Rome,  consented,  at  their  request,  to 
proceed  no  further,  till  the  latter  had  been  heard  by 
the  senate.     The  Veientan  ministers  obtained  of  the 
conscript  fathers  to  desist  from  their  demands,  till 
some  civil  broils  which  were  then  at  Veii  should  be 
quieted ;  a  conduct  which  Livy  remarks  as  an  instance 
of  great  generosity  in  the  Roman  senate,  who,  had 
they  consulted  nothbg  but  their  own  interest,  could 
not  have  had  a  more  favourable  occasion  of  falling 
upon  a  rival  state. 

The  same  year  the  Volsci  retook  Verugo  from  the 
Romans,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  the  senate 
being  dilatory  in  sending  succours  to  it.  However,  the 
military  tribunes  revenged  this  loss ;  they  surprised 
the  Volscian  troops,  when  scattered  about  the  country 
to  plunder,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

The  senate  kept  their  ascendant  in  the  election  of  ^^^ 

magistrates  for  the  next  year,  and  procured  the  mili-  — '. 

tary  tribuneship  for  C.  Cornelius,  L.  Valerius, t  Cn.  ^S£*^ 
Cornelius,  and  Fabius  Ambustus,  all  patricians,  and  J^"***^ 
of  the  best  families  in  the  commonwealth. 

During  their  administration,  the  Veientes  having 
insulted  the  ambassadors  of  the  republic,  the  senate 
ordered  a  declaration  of  war  against  Veii  to  be  imme- 
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ROME 


Yor^if    diately  proposed  to  the  people.     The  Roman  youth. 


f  347.      upon  the  first  rumour  of  this  design,  began  to  rour-* 

Y  B,  c.  405.  ^^j.  ^j  jj .  c«  ^j^g  ^aj.  ^^1j  |.|^g  Volsci  is  not  yet  ended : 


Eii 
miJ 


nS^^'^  we  have  lately  had  two  garrisons  cut  in  pieces,  and 
\  the  places  (though  recovered)  are  not  defended  now 

\  but  with  much  danger.    Not  a  year  passes  without  a 

[  I  battle;  and  yet,  as  if  we  had  not  fighting  enough,  we 

[  must  begin  a  new  war  against  powerful  neighbours, 

that  may  engage  all  Hetruria  in  their  cause." 

The  tribunes  did  not  fail  to  encourage  them  in  this 
\  opposition  to  the  government.  "  In  truth  (said  they), 

I  the  chief  war  you  have  to  sustain  is  that  which  the 

senate  has  so  long  carried  on  against  the  commons  of 
Kome.  They  send  you  into  the  field  only  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, or  else  to  keep  you  at  a  distance  from  the  city, 
lest,  if  they  allowed  you  any  repose,  your  minds  should 
I  run  upon  liberty  and  colonies,  or  the  public  lands,  or 

I  freedom  in  giving  your  votes  in  the  assemblies,  and 

i  you  should  concert  measures  for  promoting  your  own 

I  interests,  with  reference  to  these  matters.*' 

I  Whenever  the  tribunes  met  with  any  of  the  veteran 

'  soldiers,  they  took  them  by  the  hand,  entered  into  fami- 

liar discourse  with  them,  inquired  how  many  years  they 
had  served,  and  making  them  show  their  scars,  asked 
them  whether  they  had  room  for  any  more  wounds,  or 
could  spare  any  more  blood  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth. By  these  and  other  arts  of  management, 
in  which  the  tribunes  were  indefatigable,  they  made  the 
commons  utterly  averse  from  a  war  with  the  Veientes; 
so  that  the  patricians,  perceiving  that  their  bill,  if  now 
offered,  would  be  rejected,  deferred  it  to  another  time. 
L^.  b.  4.  However,  it  was  agreed,  that  three  of  the  military 
tribunes  should  lead  an  army  against  the  Volsci.  At 
the  approach  of  it  the  enemy  disappeared,  and  left  their 
country  open  to  be  pillaged.  The  Roman  generals 
hereupon  divided  their  forces  into  three  boidics,  and 
made  incursions  into  it  on  different  sides.    Fabius  laid 
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siege  to  Anxur  (afterward  called  Terracina),  a  wealthy    Yew  of 
city,  and  having  taken  it  by  assault,  divided  the  spoU      347. 
equally  among  the  soldiers  of  all  the  three  armies,  ^^'^^ 
telling  his  own  men,  that  the  troops  of  his  colleagues,  Eiditeen^ 
by  hindering  succours  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  "^   ^'^ 
the  place,  had  contributed  to  the  taking  of  it  as  much 
as  if  they  had  been  present  in  the  action.  This  gene- 
rosity (not  usual  of  late)  to  the  soldiers,  paved  the 
way  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons.    And  this  was  entirely  accomplished  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  soon  after  passed,  That  for  the 
future  the  Roman  infantry  should  be  maintained  in  the 
field  at  the  public  expense.    Hitherto  all  the  citizens 
had  used  to  go  to  the  war  at  their  own  charges;  and 
oftentimes,  when  the  campaign  was  too  long,  the 
lands,  especially  those  of  the  poorer  plebeians,  lay 
fallow.   This  occasioned  borrowing,  exorbitant  usury, 
complaints,  and  seditions.    The  senate,  to  prevent 
these  disorders,  decreed  of  themselves,  and  without 
being  importuned  by  the  people  or  their  tribunes, 
that  for  the  future  the  soldiers  should  have  pay  out 
of  the  public  money;  and  that,  to  furnish  this  ex- 
pense, a  new  tax  should  be  raised,  from  which  no 
citizen  whatsoever  should  be  exempt. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  this  senatus-consultum,  the  Uwj,  h.  4. 
people  were  transported  with  joy :  they  ran  in  crowds  ^ 
from  all  parts  of  the  senate-house,  and,  taking  the 
senators  by  the  hand  as  they  came  out,  said,  that  now 
indeed  it  appeared  they  were  justly  called  fathers; 
and  declared  themselves  ready  to  spill  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  for  their  country,  so  tender  and  ge- 
nerous a  mother  to  all  her  children. 

In  this  universal  gladness,  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons were  remarkable  for  their  gloomy  and  envious 
countenances.  Union  always  hindered  them  from 
making  a  figure  in  the  state.  They  gave  out  that  the 
senate  bestowed  largesses  at  a  very  cheap  rate;  that 
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Ya»of   the  people  must  be  very  blind  if  they  did  not  per- 
347.     ceive  that  this  their  pay  would  come  out  of  their  own 
'^^^^  pockets;  nay,  that  it  was  not  just  to  make  those 
Ei^toBoUi  citizens,  who  had  always  served  at  their  own  charge, 
***     and  had  completed  the  time  of  their  service,  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  new  soldiers  who  succeeded 
them  in  the  armies;  and  they  proclaimed,  that  they 
would  protect  all  those  who  should  refuse  to  pay  the 
tax.    These  declarations  made  some  impression  upon 
the  people :  the  senators,  nevertheless,  went  on  with 
their  undertaking,  and  began  the  contributions  them- 
selves, paying  their  own  contingents  fairly,  according 
to  the  real  value  of  their  estate ;  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  chief  men  among  the  plebeians. 
As  in  those  days  there  was  no  silver  money,  carts 
loaded  with  weighty  pieces  of  brass  were  every  day 
seen  going  to  the  treasury  with  the  contributions  of 
the  rich:  the  poorer  sort,  pleased  with  this  sight, 
and  animated  by  the  commendations  given  by  the 
nobles  and  the  soldiers  to  those  of  the  commons  who 
submitted  to  the  impost,  listened  no  longer  to  the  de- 
clamations of  their  tribunes,  but  ran  every  one  eagerly 
to  pay  the  tribute,  according  to  his  proportion. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL  * 

8lcT.  I.  The  Mtmaiu  inveH  VeH,    In  A«  iwojbrtt  ffears  of  the  ^kege  (wMch  346. 
htted  Un)  there  is  HtUe  action.     The  third  yeor  ("360  qfRome)  the  tribwue  3d0. 
ef^  commont  made  a  stir  ahoui  the  fiardM^  the  soldiers  st^fer  hy  being  de- 
tained in  the  camp  att  the  winter,  Appius  ClaudhUy  military  tribune  (grands  Appini 
son  of  the  decemvir)^  assembles  the  people^  and  inveighs  against  their  tribunes  CUudiai  V. 
Jbr  their  seditioms  b^usviour.    JTis  harangue  has  little  ^^ ;  bnt  a  loss  which 
the  besiegers  sustain  be/bre  the  place  animates  the  pkbeiaHs  with  a  zeal  to  push 
on  the  Age  irttA  vigour.    The  senate  fir  the  first  time  aUowpay  to  the  horse.  Pair  allowed 
II.  The  yearjbllowingy  Sergius  and  Virginius  (two  of  the  military  tribunes)^  to  the  horte. 
having  the  conduct  of  tike  siege,  quarrel  and  divide  ihe  troops  between  them.  351. 
The  FaUsH  and  CapenaUs  (people  ofHetruria)  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Veientesy  and  fall  upon  one  side  ofSergiusU  camp^  while  the  besieged  sally  out 
and  attack  ihe  vther.     Virginius  r^ses  to  assist  Ms  colleague:  the  troops  if 
ihe  latter  are  routed.    Hereupon  the  two  generals  are  both  recalled.    All  the 
military  tribunes  of  this  year  are  obliged  to  abdicate^  and  new  ones  are  dwsen,  3ftS. 
The  tribunes  of  the  commons  raise  st^  disturbances  at  Borne  about  the  levies, 
that  in  the  election  of  those  magistrates  the  people  cannot  agree  in  the  choice 
of  more  than  eight.     The  maj^ity  of  those  eight  name  two  more,  in  d^nee 
of  the  Trebonian  law.     C.  Tr^onius,  one  of  the  present  tribunes,  draws  the 
hatred  of  ihe  people  vpon  three  qfMs  colleagues  on  this  account,  but  they  art- 
fuUy  ^veri  it  from  themselves  ^  turning  it  against  Sergius  and  Virginius 
(the  generals  of  the  last  year)^  who  are  bothfinedfbr  misconduct.     III.  The  Plebeian 
tribunes  renew  the  domestic  broils;  but  all  is  quieted  by  the  choosing  some  ralUtaiy 
plebeians  into  0te  military  tribuneship.     At  the  next  elections  the  comitia  tribiiiiet. 
ehaoeefioepl^eians  to  that  dignity,  and  only  one  patrician.     The  arms  qfthe  SA3. 
repubHc  jfrosper  i  hit  there  happens  a  great  miortality  among  men  and  cattle.  364. 
To  overt  this  evil  the  ceremony  of  the  kctistemium  is  observed.     IV.  The 
eenate  take  advantage  of  the  peopWs  fears  and  superstMont  to  get  the  militdry 
tribune^ip  for  patricians  only;  pretending  that  the  gods  were  angry  at  the  36&. 
choice  wMeh  had  hem  made  qf  plebeians  to  ihat  magistracy.    The  lake  of 
Alba  over/lows.     This  being  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  an  old  Veientan 
soldier  having  delivered  a  prophecy,  that  Veii  should  not  be  taken  befire  the 
water  of  that  lake  was  all  run  out,  deputies  are  sentf^om  Rome  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphos.     These  return  the  next  year  wHh  an  answer  agreeable  to  356. 
ihe  old  mmfs  prophecy.     Canals  are  made  to  drain  the  lake.     Some  dqftct 
being  discovered  in  the  inauguration  of  the  present  military  tribunes,  they  all  367* 
ab£ate,  and  six  new  ones  are  chosen,  allpUieiansl  Their  administration  not  Camillus 
being  prosperous,  CamiUue  is  named  dictator.    V.  He  takes  Veii  by  sap,       takes  Veii. 

§  I.  The  senate's  view,  in  allotting  funds  for  the    Year  of 
payment  of  the  troops,  was  not  only  to  ease  the  people,     347. 
but  also  to  enable  the  state  to  carry  on  the  war  fur-  ^•^'^^* 
ther,  and  maintain  it  longer.     Before  this  regulation  ^^**^*** 
they  could  not  00  properly  be  said  to  make  war  as 
incursions,  which  were  generally  terminated  by  one 
battle.    These  expeditions  rarely  lasted  above  twenty 
or  thirty  days;  the  soldiers,  for  want  of  pay,  not  being 
able  to  keep  the  field  for  a  longer  time  tc^ther.    But 
now,  when  the  senate  found  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  an  army  abroad  as  long  as  they  pleased, 
they  began  to  form  great  designs;  and,  all  q>pb8ition 
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Ymt  of    to  a  war  with  the  Veientes  being  over,  they  resolved 

348.      to  besiege  Veii  itself,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 

^^^^  Italy f  the  bulwark  of  Hetruria,  and  which  yielded  to 

Ninc^*^  Rome  neither  in  the  courage  nor  in  the  wealth  of  its 

LiyV,  b/4.  inhabitants. 

^  *  *  The  siege  was  begun  in  the  year  348  of  Rome, 

when  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  chose  six  mili- 
tary tribunes*''  The  states  of  Hetruria  held  a  general 
council,  to  debate  whether  they  should  unite  their 
forces  in  the  defence  of  the  Veientes  or  not;  but 
came  to  no  agreement  upon  this  head. 
Y-E-Jja.       The  next  year,  when  Rome  was  again  governed  by 

JLl six  military  tribunes,'  the  siege  was  carried  on  with 

Twen^  less  vigour  than  in  the  beginning,  part  of  the  Roman 

forces  being  called  away  to  a  war  with  the  Volsci. 
B  a  ^       Livy  tells  us,  that  the  year  following  the  repub- 

-^ '-  lie  chose  eight  military  tribunes ;  among  whom  he 

feTmL"     reckons  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M.  Posthumius  Al- 
^*»-  binus;  but  in  this  he  seems  to  have  been  mistaken; 

e.  1.'  '  for,  beside  that  the  electing  of  eight  was  illegal,  those 
two  senators,  according  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti,  were 
censors  this  year,  and  there  were  but  six  supreme 
governors,""  of  whom  Appius  Claudius,  grandson  of 
the  decemvir,  was  one. 
sig.  in  Fa-  Happily  for  the  Romans,  the  Veientes  at  this  time 
hiutinAi].  chosc  thcmsclves  a  king;  a  proceeding  which  so  dis- 
pleased the  other  states  of  Hetruria,  who  not  only 
abhorred  all  royalty,  but  had  a  particular  dislike  to 
this  king,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  refuse 
their  assistance  to  the  besieged,  so  long  as  these 
should  continue  under  regal  government. 

k  C.  Julius  lokiSf  -a  leoond  time,  M.  ^miHtis  Mamerdnuf ,  • 

T.  Quinctius  Capitolintu,  Lb  Furius  Mcdullinus,  a  second  time, 

Q.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus,  A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus. 

'  P.  Cofodins  Malnginentist  8p.  Nautius  Ratilns,  a  third  time. 

On.  Cornelius  Cossus,  a  second  time,  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  a  third  time, 

EL  Fahins  Ambustus,  M.  Seigius  Fidenas. 

■  M.ifimiliuflMameraniis^aiecaidtaDe,  L.  Julius  lulns, 

M.  Furius  Fusns,  M.  Quinctius  Varus, 

.  Ap.  GlaudiuB  Vams,  .  L.  Valerius  Poticiis,  a  third  time. 
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We  may  judge  of  the  strength  of  Veii  by  the  length    Yopt  of 
of  the  siege,  which  (with  various  fortune)  lasted  ten     ssa 
whole  years;  though  perhaps  this  might  be  chiefly  ^^•'*^ 


I 


owing  to  the  ii-equeht  changing  of  the  generals  who  ^,J^ 
commanded  the  Roman  armies.  Doubtless  these  tnb. 
changes  hindered  the  Romans  from  making  a  swifter 
progress  in  conquest.  Had  they  been  constantly  go- 
yemed  by  some  one  of  those  illustrious  dictators,  who 
were  their  last  refuge  in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  they 
had  soon  been  masters  of  Italy ;  but  such  is  the  usual 
conduct  of  a  republic, — jealous  of  her  liberty,  shechecks 
the  rapidity  of  her  victorious  generals,  lest  she  herself 
should  become  a  part  of  their  conquests.  It  was  at 
this  siege  that  the  Romans  are  thought  to  have  first 
invented  those  lines  of  circumvallation  and  contra- 
▼aWation,  which  have  been  since  so  much  in  use,  | 

at  least  this  is  the  first  time  they  are  mentioned  in  } 

Roman  antiquity.  I 

The  military  tribunes,  considering  that  Veii  could  Piut  Lift  ? 

not  be  taken  but  after  a  long  siege,  and  then  rather  by  LWy,  b.  a.  f 

fiimine  than  force,  formed  a  design  of  keeping  the  army  ^  ^  ' 

in  the  field  all  winter,  and  they  began  to  erect  wooden 
barracks  for  the  men.  The  soldiers  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  it,  choosing  rather  to  live  in  the  camp  at  the 
public  expense  than  in  Rome  at  their  own :  but  the  / 

tribunes  of  the  commons  had  no  sooner  heard  of  this, 
than  they  immediately  made  it  a  pretence  4o  raise  an  i 

outcry  against  the  senate.  They  said  in  every  assembly, 
that  indeed  they  always  feared  the  gifts  of  the  senate 
concealed  some  fatal  poison:  that  this  new  pay  was 
only  a  bait  which  the  patricians  hai  made  use  of  to  de- 
ceive the  people:  that  it  was  in  truth  the  price  of  their 
liberty :  that  the  military  tribunes,  in  detaining  the  sol- 
diers in  the  camp  during  winter,  had  visibly  no  other 
end,  but  to  deprive  the  commons  of  so  many  votes: 
that  the  senate  and  patricians  would  now  reign  de- 
jspotically  inali  the  assemblies;  butthat  they  ought  tobe 
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Year  of  made  sensible,  that  they  governed  men  who  were  free ; 
360.  and  that  it  was  but  fitting  the  poor  citizen,  who  daily 
^^'^^  exposed  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  should 
Twaity.  nt  the  end  of  every  campaign  enjoy  a  little  rest,  and 
trib.  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  house,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  and  of  giving  his  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  magistrates. 
Lij^  b.  6.  Appius,  whom  the  other  military  tribunes  had  left  at 
Rome  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  being  informed  of  these  seditious  speeches, 
called  an  assembly,  and  in  a  long  harangue  reproached 
those  plebeian  magistrates,  that  they  studied  nothing 
but  to  hinder  all  union  between  the  two  orders  in  the 
state;  that  they  sought  to  create  themselves  employ- 
ment, like  knavish  physicians:  that  their  desire  was  to 
have  the  state  always  diseased,  that  they  might  ever  be. 
busy  in  the  cure :  that  they  seemed  determined  to  1  ike 
nothing  which  the  senate  did,  let  it  be  never  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  people:  that  as  masters  did  not  sufier 
their  slaves  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bours, lest  they  should  be  either  well  or  ill  used  by 
them,  so  the  tribunes  for  the  same  reason  could  not 
endure  that  the  commons  should  have  any  intercourse 
with  the  nobles,  and  were  enraged  to  see  that  the 
senate  had  shown  so  much  tenderness  for  the  soldiers, 
as  to  allow  them  pay. 

. He  added,  "Either  we  should  not  have  undertaken 
this  siege,  or  we  should  continue  it.  Shall  we  abandon 
our  camp,  the  forts  we  have  erected,  our  towers,  our 
mantelets,  and  our  gabions;  and  so  have  all  the  same 
works  to  begin  agam  the  next  summer?  And  who  will 
promise  your  tribunes,  who  give  you  such  wholesome 
advice,  that  all  Hetruria  will  not  be  at  length  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Veientes  to  arm  and  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, if  we  raise  the  blockade,  and  give  them  opportu- 
nity to  renew  their  solicitations?  They  may  perhaps 
displace  that  governor,  who  is  so  disagreeable  to  the 
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Hetrurian  states,  or  he  may  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  his   Yew  or 
country,  rfesiga  his  authority.     The  scene  would  be      350. 
much  changed,  if  those  states  should  all  unite  against  ^^'^^ 
UB.     Who  can  assure  you,  that  the  Veientes,  thus  J^«^7- 
strengthened,  will  not  next  year  invade  and  pillage  our  trii^ 
territory?    And  what  a  contempt  will  it  bring  upon 
the  republic,  if  the  nations  bordering  upon  Rome,  and 
DOW  jealous  of  her  greatness,  shall  find  that  your  ge* 
nerals,  fettered  by  new  laws  of  your  tribunes,  are  un- 
able to  finish  a  siege,  or  keep  the  field  a  moment  after 
the  fine  weather  is  over?  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  will  make  the  Roman  people  more  formida- 
ble than  their  showing  that  no  severity  of  the  seasons 
is  able  to  put  a  stop  to  their  enterprises ;  and  that  they 
are  firmly  resdved  to  conquer,  or  die  at  the  foot  of 
the  enemies'  ramparts/' 

Appius  was  already  a  match  for  the  tribunes  of  the  Ury,  b. «. 
commons,  even  in  their  assemblies,  when  a  loss,  sus-  ^'  ^' 
tained  at  the  siege,  gave  him  a  complete  victory  over 
them,  and  produced  a  surprising  concord  between  the 
two  orders  at  Rome.  The  Veientes,  in  a  sally,  sur- 
prised the  besiegers,  slew  a  great  number  of  them,  set 
fire  to  their  machines,  and  ruined  most  of  their  works. 
This  news,  instead  of  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  insured  them  with  new  ardour  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  si^e.  The  richer  citizens,  whose  wealth 
qualified  them  to  be  in  the  first  class  among  the  Roman 
knights,  but  who  not  having  yet  received  horses  from 
the  republic,  were  therefore  not  legally  and  actually 
knights,  ofiered  to  mount  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Acceptance,  and  a  profusion  of  thanks  from 
the  senate,  rewarded  this  generous  ofier.  And  no 
sooner  did  the  report  of  it  reach  the  forum,  but  the 
commons  came  in  crowds  to  the  senate-house  with  a 
tenderoftheir  voluntary  services  (in  the  infantry)  to  be 
employed  before  Veii,  or  wherever  it  should  be  thought 
most  proper ;  and  they  promised,  in  case  they  were  led 
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Teir  of  to  Veil,  nevcr  to  leave  the  camp  till  the  city  was  taken. 
360.  The  joy  which  had  before  filled  the  minds  of  the  fa- 
^^'^^^  thers  was  now  made  to  overflow  by  this  extraordinary 
Twenty,  and  Unexpected  zcal  of  the  commons.  These  volun- 
^  °^  teers  were  not  thanked  and  praised,  as  the  cavalry  had 
been,  by  some  of  the  magistrates  commissioned  to  that 
office,  nor  were  any  of  them  called  into  the  house  to 
receive  an  answer :  the  senators  could  not  keep  them- 
selves within  doors;  out  they  ran,  and  every  one  in 
particular,  by  his  words  and  gestures,  expressed  to  the 
multitude  (that  were  standing  below  in  the  comitium) 
the  general  gladness  and  exultation:  ^^  Happy,  un- 
conquerable, eternal,  would  Rome  be  made  by  this 
concord  I''  They  praised  the  knights,  they  praised  the 
commons,  they  extolled  even  the  day,  the  glorious  day  I 
They  confessed  the  senate  to  be  outdone  in  kindness 
and  benevolence.  The  senators  and  the  people  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  weeping  tears  of  joy ;  till  at 
length  the  fathers  were  called  back  into  their  house; 
and  then  they  made  a  decree.  That  the  military  tri- 
bunes should,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  give  the 
due  thanks  to  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  assure 
them  that  the  senate  would  be  ever  mindful  of  the  affec- 
tion they  showed  for  their  country,  and  had  come  to 
a  resolution  to  allow  pay  to  all  the  volunteers.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  cavalry  in  general  began  to  re- 
ceive pay  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  new  army  of  volunteers  were  conducted  to  Veii ; 
the  works,  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
stored, new  ones  formed,  and  provisions  conveyed  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  with  more  care  and  diligence  than 
ever;  so  that  nothing  necessary  might  be  wanting  to 
soldiers  who  deserved  so  well  of  the  republic. 

§  II.  The  Capenates  and  Falisci,  nations  of  Hetru- 
ria,  nearest  to  the  Veientes,  and  consequently  most  con- 
cerned in  their  preservation,  armed  privately,  and  join- 
ing their  troops,  surprised  and  attacked  the  Romans. 
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L.  Virginius  and  M.  Sergius,*  both  military  tribunes,"    y«»  of 
commanded  at  this  siege.    The  jealousy,  so  common     351. 
between  persons  in  equal  authority,  had  set  them  at  ^•^•^^' 
variance :  each  had  a  body  of  troops  under  his  com-  Twentr-ne. 
mand,  and  had  as  it  were  a  ^parate  camp.     The^'"^ 
Capenates  and  Falisci  attacked  that  of  Sergius  on  one  •  a  second 
side,  at  the  same  time  that  the  besieged  made  a  sally,  f^^  ^  5, 
and  attacked  it  on  the  other.     The  Roman  soldiers,  ^  & 
thinking  they  had  all  the  forces  of  Hetruria  to  deal 
with,  were  dismayed,  fought  faintly,  and  rather  to  de- 
fend their  own  lives  than  with  hopes  to  vanquish  the 
enemy.    It  was  not  long  before  they  gave  ground,  fell 
into  disorder,  and  ran  away.     Yirginius  could  have 
saved  his  colleague's  troops ;  his  own  were  ranged  in 
order  of  battle :  but  the  animosity  between  the  two 
generals  was  so  great,  that  Sergius  chose  rather  to 
perish  than  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Yirginius ;  and 
Yirginius,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  give  him  any 
succour,  unless  be  would  send  and  beg  it.  The  enemy 
profited  by  this  division :  Sergius's  army  fled  in  dis- 
order to  Rome,  which  was  but  six  leagues  distant  from 
the  camp,  and  the  general  went  thither  himself,  not 
so  much  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  as  to  set  forth  the 
baseness  of  that  of  his  colleague. 

The  senate  hereupon  sent  orders  to  Yirginius  to 
leave  his  army  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  repair  immediately  to  Rome,  to  answer  to  the 
complaints  which  Sergius  preferred  against  him.  The 
dispute  was  managed  with  great  acrimony,  and  the  two 
military  tribunes  ran  into  invectives  against  each  other 
before  the  senate.  Each  had  his  friends  there  who  c.  9> 
took  his  part.  The  conscript  fathers,  to  quiet  the 
matter,  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  decree,  that  all 
the  military  tribunes  of  that  year  should  resign  their 
magistracies,  and  the  people  immediately  proceed  to  a 
new  election  of  military  tribunes,  who  should  enter  on 

*Tbeoaierfoiirwete,C.SerYiliuBAha]a,aUitrdthne;  Q.  Sulpitia*<^«»eriiitti, 
Q.  Semlius  Priscui;  A.  Manliui  Vulso,  a  second  time. 
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Yew  of  their  office  on  the  calends  of  October.    The  four  who 

H  O  IVf  I** 

361.      had  been  in  no  fault  acquiesced;  but  the  two,  on 

^  ^'  ^''  whose  account  this  decree  was  proposed,  begged  of  the 

Twenty,     senate  that  they  might  not  be  di^aced;  and  when 

tribT        they  found  that  their  entreaties  were  not  regarded, 

they  protested  against  the  senatus-ccnstdtum^  declaring 

that  they  would  not  resign  their  authority  before  the 

ides  of  December,  the  due  time  for  its  expiration. 

The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  much  against 
their  will  had  been  for  some  time  quiet,  laid  hold  of 
this  occasion  to  break  out  and  make  a  figure.  They 
threatened  the  two  generals  to  send  them  to  prison,  if 
they  did  not  obey  the  senate's  orders.  Servilius  Ahala, 
one  of  the  military  tribunes,  full  of  indignation  at  the 
haughty  manner  in  which  these  plebeian  magistrates 
treated  his  colleagues :  '^  As  for  your  threats,  I  shonld 
not  be  displeased  with  an  opportunity  of  showing,  that 
you  have  as  little  courage  to  execute  them  as  you  have 
right  to  utter  them.  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
ought  to  be  obeyed;  and  if  my  colleagues  are  refrac-  * 
tory  to  its  commands,  I  shall  name  a  dictator,  who 
will  be  able,  without  your  interposition,  to  force  them 
to  quit  their  office.*' 

Virginius  and  Sergius,  finding  it  fruitless  to  resist 

any  longer,  abdicated  their  magistracy,  and  the  people 

proceeded  to  a  new  election. 

Bc'lw       ^*  Valerius,*  L.  Julius,  M.  -^milius, t  Cn.  Come- 

_U — 1  lius,t  Gaeso  Fabius,§  and  Furius  Camillus,  were  chosen 

AirfTSl    ™^l^^n^  tribunes.   And  these  new  governors  had  work 

trib.  enough  upon  their  hands :  they  were  to  begin  anew  the 

tfane.         siege  of  Veii,  to  keep  the  Falisci  and  Capenates  in  awe, 

\m^    and  to  recover  Anxur,  which  the  Volsci  had  taken  the 

t  A  second  last  year.  Besides,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  kindled 

§  A  second  fresh  broils,  when  the  armies  came  to  be  raised.  They 

Lh^,  b.  5.  dissuaded  the  old  soldiers,  who  were  to  stay  in  the  city 

c  11.        to  guard  it,  from  paying  taxes,  pretending  they  were 

exempted  from  that  burden  by  being  enlisted.    And 
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the  distnrbancesy  occadoned  by  their  seditious  ha-    Vtarof 
rangues,  the  levies^  and  collecting  the  tribute,  were  so     9^% 
great,  that  the  tribes  could  not  agree  in  the  choice  of  ^  ^'  ^^ 
more  than  eiirht  new  tribunes  of  the  commons.   Two  Twoty. 

.11      ^^.  rr\t  -   .  n  i  ,  third  BaiL 

were  still  wanting.  The  patnciansat  first  endeavoured  tiib. 
to  get  them  supplied  out  of  their  body,  but  in  Tain. 
They  then  caballed  to  strike  at  the  Trebonian  law;*  •  via.  la. 
and  in  the  end  prevailed  to  get  two  persons  added  to  ^'^  ^  ^' 
the  eight,  by  the  appointment  of  the  majority  of  those 
eight.  This  was  in  effect  to  abrogate  the  Trebonian 
law.  Il  happened,  that  among  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  there  was  one  C.  Trebonius,  who  thought 
it  8  duty  owing  to  his  name  and  &mily  to  take  that 
law  under  his  protection.  He  told  the  people  that 
their  interests  were  betrayed;  and  he  brought  an 
odinm  upon  those  of  his  colleagues  who  had  ventured, 
of  their  own  authority,  to  appoint  two  tribunes.  The 
people  were  especially  exasperated  against  three  of  the 
eight,  P.  Curiatus,  M.  Metilius,  and  M.  Minutins: 
but  these  diverted  the  hatred  of  the  public  from  them- 
selves, by  turning  it  against  Set^us  and  Virginius, 
the  two  generals  of  the  last  year,  whom  they  cited  to 
appear  in  judgment  before  the  people;  and  they  for- 
got nothing,  upon  this  occasion,  that  might  inflame 
tiie  minds  of  the  multitude,  not  only  against  the  two 
persons  accused,  but  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
patricians.  They  said,  That  though  the  two  generals 
laid  the  blame  of  their  ill  success  on  each  other,  Vir- 
ginius  reproaching  Sergius  with  cowardice,  and  Ser- 
gius  accusing  Virginius  of  treachery,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  either  of  them  acted  this  shameful  part,  but 
in  concert  with  the  body  of  the  patricians:  for  that 
the  study  of  the  patricians  was  to  protract  the  war  j 
to  the  end,  that,  the  soldiers  being  kept  in  the  field, 
the  tribunes  might  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
voters  in  the  city  to  support  their  bill  concerning  the 
conquered  lands,  or  any  other  bill  that  tended  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commons. 
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Yew  of  Hiey  added,  That  the  accused  h^d,  in  effi^t,  been 
362.  already  condemned  by  the  senate,  the  Roman  people; 
^'  ^'  ^^  and  even  their  own  colleagues.  That  the  senate,  by  a 
Twenty.  decrBC,  removcd  them  from  the  government  i  and  when 
Sbf  "^'  they  refused  to  obey  that  decree,  their  colleagues  con- 
strained them  to  it  by  threatening  to  name  a  dictator. 
That  the  Roman  people  had  created  new  military  tri- 
bunes, and  had  directed  them  to  enter  on  their  magi- 
stracy, not  on  the  13th  of  December  (the  usual  time), 
but  on  the  1st  of  October,  because  the  republic  could 
no  longer  subsist  under  the  administration  of  Sergius 
and  Virginius.  And  yet  these  men^  so  universally  pre- 
condemned,  had  the  folly  to  imagine  they  were  suf- 
ficiently punished  by  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
private  citizens,  two  months  before  the  time;  whereas 
the  abridging  the  duration  of  their  magistracy  was  only 
a  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  doing  more  mischief, 
not  an  infliction  of  punishment ;  seeing  their  col- 
leagues, who  had  certainly  committed  no  fault,  were 
removed  from  the  administration  at  the  same  time  with 
them.  In  conclusion,  they  admonished  the  people,  To 
recall  those  dispositions  which  they  lately  felt,  when 
they  saw  their  routed  affiighted  army  come  flying  to 
Rome,  accusing,  not  fortune,  nor  the  gods,  but  only 
the  two  generals.  <^  There  is  not  one  among  you, 
who  did  not,  that  day,  detest  and  curse  Virginius  and 
Sergius,  and  all  that  belong  to  them.  Is  it  fit  that, 
after  invoking  the  gods  to  punish  these  criminals,  you 
yourselves,  when  you  have  them  in  your  power,  should 
show  them  any  indulgence  ?  The  gods  are  never  them- 
selves the  executors  of  vengeance  upon  unjust  men ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  they  furnish  the  injured  with  an 
opportunity  of  revenge."  The  people,  irritated  by 
these  harangues,  would  give  no  ear  to  Sergius's  plea 
of  the  chance  of  war,  nor  to  Virginius*s  entreaty,  not 
to  render  him  more  unhappy  at  home  than  he  had 
been  in  the  field.  They  were  each  of  them  condemned 
in  a  fine  of  10,000  asses  of  brass. 
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This  prosecution  had  the  designed  eflfect ;  the  people    Vcw  of 
were  so  intent  upon  it»  that  they  foi^ot  the  Trebonian     »%. 
law,  and  their  quarrel  with  the  three  tribunes.  B.c.¥m. 

^  III.  Rome  at  this  time  received  iFOod  news  from  t^«>^- 

11  1  .1  •  1  1  .      1.  1  thitdmiL 

all  parts  where  the  war  was  carrying  on :  but  this  did  trib. 
not  put  a  stop  to  domestic  seditions.  The  tribunes  of 
the  commons  preferred  two  laws:  the  first  requiring 
a  partition  of  the  lands,  the  second  excusing  the 
people  from  any  more  contributions  towards  the  sol- 
diers' pay;  and  in  fact  they  would  not  su£fer  them  to 
pay  the  taxes:  so  that  the  legions,  being  deprived  of 
their  subsistence,  were  ripe  for  a  sedition. 

But  all  this  bustle  ended  in  getting  five  plebeians  i^^y*  ^  «- 
into  the  military  tribuneship,— P.  Licinius  Calvus,  P. 
Mselius,  P.  Msenius,  L.  Titinius,  and  L.  Publilius. 
Sp.  Furius  was  the  only  patrician  elected  at  this  time.*" 
f  Livy  says,  that  Licinius,  though  a  plebeian,  and  never 
before  in  any  public  office,  was  an  old  senator.]  The 
tribunes  of  the  commons  were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see 
plebeians  in  the  supreme  magistracy,  that  they  ceased 
^heir  opposition  to  the  tax ;  the  soldiers  received  their 
pay  again,  their  courage  was  revived,  they  took  Anxur 
from  the  Volsci,  and  carried  on  the  siege  of  Veii  with 
perseverance;  though  they  suffered  much  from  the 
severe  cold  of  the  winter. 

At  the  next  elections,  the  centuries  almost  unani*  y.r.sss. 

B.  r*  Soft 
mously  chose  five  military  tribunes  out  of  the  plebeians, 


and  only  M.  Veturius  out  of  the  patricians.  These  five  IT^*^ 
were  C.  Duilius,  L.  Atinius,  Cn.  Genucius,  M.  Pom-  tnb. 
ponius,  and  Volero  Publilius.  To  hasten  the  reduction 
of  Veii,  the  three  armies  of  the  last  year  joined  their 
strength;  and  they  entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
Falisci  aud  Capenates,  who  came  to  its  relief.  So  com- 

"  Livy  morts,  that  the  milituy  tribuDcs,  DOW  cihoten,  were  all  pft^^ 
LidniuB.  Bat  Pighius  and  others  are  persuaded  that  Uie  historian  has  here  made 
andatalu;  aU  die  Daoocs,  except  Furius,  being  namea  of  pkbeianfiRinilies;  and  three 
of  them,  yiz.  M«liaB,  Maenius,  and  Titinius,  being  the  names  of  three  plebeian  mili. 
tary  tiilnmcs,  dioaen  about  four  years  after  diistbne,  acoocding  to  hit  own  aco^ 
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Year  of    plete  a  victory  made  the  admitiistration  of  the  plebeian 
854.      military  tribunes  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  but 
^^'^^  it  was  not  happy.    The  extreme  cold  of  the  weather 
TireMjN     changed  on  a  sudden  to  excessive  heat ;  and  this  occa- 
trib.  sioned  a  mortality  both  among  men  and  cattle.     The 

a  w|  14*  Sibylline  books  being  consulted  upon  this  occasion,  the 
dumnvirs  pretended  to  find  there  a  sort  of  expiation 
never  before  used  in  Rome  j  it  was  called  the  lectister- 
nium.  They  took  down  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Latona, 
Diana,  Hercules,  Mercuiy,  and  Neptune,  from  their 
niches,  and  laid  them  on  three  beds  placed  about  a 
table,  on  which  magnificent  repasts  were  served  up  to 
those  deities  for  eight  days  together.  These  public 
ceremonies  were  imitated  in  private  £raiilies.  Every 
one  kept  open  house  for  friends  and  strangers,  and  con- 
versed friendly  even  with  adversaries.  All  processes, 
disputes,  and  animosities  were  suspended;  nay,  the 
prisoners  were  released  from  their  chains,  to  partake 
of  the  public  rejoicings,  and  it  was  a  point  of  religion 
not  to  confine  them  again  after  the  festival. 

§  IV.  The  patricians,  taking  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  the  people,  gave  out  that  the  mor- 
tality was  owing  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  who,  they 
said,  were  displeased^  because  in  comiHa^  held  with  the 
sacred  rite  of  observing  the  birds,  honours  were  prosti- 
tuted^  and  no  regard  had  to  the  distinction  of  families. 
By  a  religious  scruple,  thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and  by  presenting  to  them,  at  the  next 
elections,  candidates  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  best 
families,  the  patricians  carried  a  point  which  they  had 
t^third    much  more  at  heart  than  the  business  of  the  war — 
t  A  second  the  recovering  to  their  order  the  supreme  magistracy, 
g  A^woond  which  they  had  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  for  ever. 
HT'aecond      ^*  Valerius,*  L.  Furius,t  M.  Valerius,  Q.  Servi- 
^         lius,t  Q.  Sulpicius,  §  and  the  famous  Camillus,  ||  were 
c  15!      '  chosen  to  be  the  six  govc^mors  of  the  republic.    This 
^1*.  ^"*  year  the  Romans  had  a  prodigy  to  employ  their  atten- 


•Afifth 
time. 
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tion.     It  happened  to  be  a  dry  rammer;  but  though   Yen  of 
there  was  little  water  in  the  rivers,  springs,  or  marshes,     355. 
the  lake  of  Alba,  that  seldom  rose  so  high  as  to  the  ^'^'^- 
foot  of  the  rocks  which  quite  surrounded  it,  swelled  on  Twentj. 
a  sudden  to  such  a  height  as  to  reach  the  very  tops  of  ^,|I"  °^ 
those  rocks.    This  strange  accident  occasioned  much 
discourse  in  the  camp;  and  as  in  long  sieges  the  sol- 
diers of  the  different  parties  sometimes  become  ac-> 
quainted,  they  talked  of  the  prodigy  from  their  several 
posts.  One  day  when  they  were  scoffing  at  one  another 
in  relation  to  the  siege,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Veientes 
cried  out  in  an  enthusiastic  manner,  ^^  Veii  shall  never 
be  taken  till  all  the  water  is  run  out  of  the  lake  of 
Alba.''     A  Roman  centinel,  who  had  great  faith  in 
divination,  hearing  what  he  said,  and  upon  inquiry  un-* 
derstandingthathewasadiviner,contrivedastratagem, 
whereby  he  made  him  prisoner,  and  then  carried  him 
be/ore  the  Roman  general,  who  sent  him  to  the  senate. 
The  old  man  affirmed  to  the  fathers,  that  what  he  had 
declared  was  agreeable  to  an  ancient  tradition,  written 
in  some  prophetic  books  in  his  country,  and  that,  if 
the  Romans  could  draw  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  Veii 
would  be  taken :  but  he  advised  them  to  have  especial 
care  that  the  drains,  which  should  be  made  to  carry 
it  off,  did  not  convey  it  to  the  sea.    Though  the 
senate  were  not  disposed  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the 
diviner,  yet  they  thought  the  matter  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  send  a  deputation  of  three  patricians  to 
Delphos,  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  it. 

Before  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the  people  had  y.r.356. 
chosen  six  new  military  tribunes,  all  patricians.''  The       ' 
Romans,  during  the  siege  of  Veii,  found  themselves  J^^' 
obliged  this  year  to  make  head  not  only  against  the  miL  trib. 
Volsci,  Falisci,  and  Capenates,  but  against  the  Tar- J^*^**'^ 
qulnienses,  new  enemies  from  Hetruria,  who  had  com- 

•  L.Jalku  luliu,  seeoDd  dme;  L.  Fiiriiis,  fourdi  time;  L.  Sergius,  A.  Posthu- 
miiis,  A.  ManliBS,  third  time;  P.CorneUum  second  time. 
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Your  of   mitted  hostilities  in  the  Roman  territory.  A.  Posthu- 
*  36?  ^  i^Jus  and  L.  Julius  (two  of  the  governors),  who  had 
^•^•^^  stayed  in  Rome,  requested  leave  to  raise  troops  to  dis- 
Twentj.     perse  them ;  and  when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons 
JSTtrib.     obstructed  the  levies,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a 
small  number  of  volunteers,  and  fetching  a  great  com- 
pass about)  surprised  the  Tarquinienses,  as  they  were 
returning  home,  made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  them, 
and  recovered  the  booty  they  had  seized. 
Plat  in  In  the  meantime  the  three  patricians  returned  from 

^^^  Delphos;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  senate  and 
people,  the  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was  perfectly  con- 
formable to  the  prediction  and  advice  of  the  old  diviner, 
whom,  thereupon,  they  advised  with  concerning  the 
necessary  expiations  to  render  the  gods  propitious. 
Then  the  Romans  sent  out  pioneers  to  make  a  canals 
which  might  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  con- 
Kirchcr,  vcy  them  all  over  the  fields,  by  trenches.  [[This  fine 
Vrt!.*  Ut  work  subsists  to  this  day,  and  the  water  of  the  lake 
Albano,  which  runs  along  Castel  Gandolpho,  passes 
through  it.]  But  the  oracle  had  likewise  directed  the 
Romans  to  re-establish  the  neglected  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  begin  those  again  which  had  not  been 
Urj,  b.  6.  regularly  performed.  The  first  they  interpreted  of  the 
c  17, 18.  jTerisB  LatinsB,  of  late  neglected ;  and  they  renewed  the 
observation  of  them.  And,  as  to  the  second,  it  was  dis- 
covered, that  the  election  of  the  present  military  tri- 
bunes had  been  defective,  with  regard  to  the  auguries; 
whereupon  they  all  abdicated,  and,  after  a  short  inter- 
regnum, were  succeeded  by  six  new  ones,  all  plebeians.^ 
Their  administration  was  not  prosperous.  Atinius  and 

p  Liyy  tellB  ui,  that  old  LidnioB  Calvus,  the  first  commoner  erer  raised  to  the 
military  tribunethip,  was  now  a  second  time  named  to  that  dignity  by  the  majority 
of  ihe  prerogative  tribey  L  e.  of  the  tribe  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  TOte  first;  but  at 
his  request,  pleading  age  and  infirmities,  the  people  chose  his  son  in  his  stead. 
From  this  panage  in  LiTy,  itappears,  that  the  order  established  by  Senrius  Tullii^ 
hi  TOting,  had  been  dianged;  and  that  the  classes  and  centnries  were  now  blended 
with  the  tribes.    See  p.  93,  94.  238.  ,»«,..• 

P.  liidnios,  L.  Atinius,  seoood  time;  P.  MsbUos,  second  time;  L.  Titmms, 
second  time;  P.  Manras,  second  time;  C.  Genndns,  seeood  time. 
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Genucius,'  two  of  them,  inarched  with  some  troops    Tcv«r 
to  oppose  an  inundation  of  Hetrurians,  who,  not  by     357!  ^ 
order,  but  by  permission  of  their  governors,  were  ^'^^^ 
coming  to  attack  the  Roman  intrenchments  before  Tw«otj. 
Veii:  the  tribunes  fell  into  an  ambush;  Genucius bIl tiib. 
was  killed;  and  Atinius,  though  he  rallied  his  men 
and  retreated,  durst  not  any  more  face  the  enemy  in 
the  open  field.    The  news  of  this  disaster  so  terrified 
the  army  before  Veii,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  hin-r 
dered  from  disbanding.    Rome,  in  a  yet  greater  con* 
stemation,  had  recourse,  as  in  the  most  pressing  and 
general  calamities,  to  a  dictator;  appointing  M.  Furiua 
Camillus  to  that  supreme  dignity.    This  elevation  he 
owed  wholly  to  the  public  danger  and  distress:  a  time 
when  superior  merit,  without  canvassing  or  intriguing, 
naturally  gets  into  its  right  place.    The  change  of  the 
commander  made  a  sudden  change  in  every  thing, — 
new  hope — fhesh  courage— -fortune  seemed  to  turn  at 
once  in  favour  of  the  city."*    Camillus  having  named  Lhry,  k  s. 
for  general  of  the  horse  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  *"  ^*' 
having  rigorously  punished  those  cowards,  who,  on  the. 
late  alarm,  had  fled  from  the  camp,  he  rode  thither 
with  all  expedition  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  which  done,  he  returned  to  the  city  to  raise  a 
new  army.     The  people  strove  who  should  first  list 
themselves  under  his  banners;  every  body  was  for 
going  to  the  wars  with  a  general  whom  victory  had 
never  deserted.    Nay,  the  allies  (the  Latins  and  Her- 
nici),  of  their  own  accord,  sent  to  offer  him  a  strong 
supply  of  their  ablest  youth.     The  dictator  marched 
from  the  city  against  the  Falisci  and  the  Capenates» 
whom,  in  the  territory  of  Nepete,  he  defeated  in  a 
pitched  battle ;  and,  aflter  this  victory,  which  left  him 
the  country  open,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  before 
Veii,  restored  military  discipline,  ivhich  of  late  had 

4  Omnia  Npn$^  ointeTent  tmpefator  mntetitt,  aUa  tpes,  alins  Mumut  bomiouiB, 
■ui^QoqiM  jiUa  urbi8»  Tiden.    Liv.  U  6.  c  19. 

VOL.  n.  o 
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Ymci  been  veiy  much  slackened,  invested  the  place  more 
367.     straitly,  and  strengthened  his  lines  by  several  ad- 
^♦C'^ditioDal  forts. 

Twwtj.  As  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with  no  less 
m^%ix  courage  than  before,  and  as  Camillns  perceived  that 
he  liiould  not  be  able  to  carry  by  assault  or  open 
force  a  town  which  had  a  whole  army  for  its  garrison, 
he  had  recourse  to  mines  and  sapping.  His  pioneers^ 
whom  he  divided  into  six  companies,  relieved  one 
another;  so  that  the  woric  being  carried  on  without 
interruption,  they,  in  a  short  time,  opened  a  passage 
under  ground  to  the  very  citadel,  the  besi^ed  suspect- 
ing nothing  of  tlie  matter.  The  dictator,  then  think* 
ing  himself  sure  of  conquest,  sent  to  the  conscript 
fathers,  to  know  how  they  would  have  the  spoils  of 
the  city  disposed  of.  When  the  question  came  to  be 
Li^,  b.  5.  debated  in  the  senate,  old  Licinius,  whose  opinion 
'  ""  was  the  first  asked  by  his  son  (now  military  tribune), 
answered,  that  he  thought  proclamation  should  be 
made,  That  whosoever  of  the  citizens  was  desirous  of 
sharing  in  the  plunder  of  Veii  might  repair  to  the  dic- 
tator's camp.  Appius  Claudius  spoke  warmly  agaiast 
this  bounty,  as  an  unprecedented  prodigality,  and  in- 
consistent with  equity  and  sound  policy.  That  if  the 
senate  were  absolutely  against  bringing  the  whole 
produce  of  the  spoil  into  the  public  treasury  (though 
much  exhausted),  yet  at  least  the  wldiers  ought  to 
be  paid  out  of  it,  and  the  commons  be  thereby,  in 
some  measure,  eased  of  their  burden  of  taxes;  and 
that  by  this  regulation  eveiy  family  in  Rome  would 
have  some  advantage  from  the  booty.  To  this  Lici^ 
nius  replied.  That  the  money  so  reserved  and  appropri^ 
ated  would  be  a  source  of  endless  discontent,  occasion 
impeachments,  and  seditions,  and  motions  for  new 
hws.  That  it  was  better  to  conciliate  to  the  senate 
the  good-will  of  the  multitude  by  a  bounty,  which 
would  relieve  their  indigence  (caused  by  the  taxea 
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they  bad  pttd  for  tea  yetrs  togethBtX  and  woald  make    Vov  or 
them  taste  the  sweet  fruits  of  perseyering  in  a  war»  in  ^  ^,  ^ 
which  they  might  ahnost  be  said  to  have  grown  old.  ^^*"^ 
That  what  each  man  should  take  with  his  own  hand  Twenty. 
from  the  enemy,  and  bring  home,  would  give  him  ^  tab. 
more  ^easnre  than  a  gift  of  much  greater  vahie  from 
the  senate.    That  as  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  bringing 
odimoo  upon  himself,  the  dictator  had  referred  the 
matter  to  the  senate,  so  the  senate,  from  a  like  r^^rd 
to  themselves,  ought  to  abandon  the  whole  spoil  to 
the  people,  and  sul^  ev^y  man  quietly  to  enjoy  what 
the  fortune  of  war  should  give  him. 

This  advice,  being  thought  the  safer,  prevailed;  a 
proclamation  was  issued  conformable  to  it,  and  here«- 
npon  prodigimis  numbers  of  the  citiaens  immediately 
flocked  to  the  dictator's  camp. 

Camillus,  when  he  had  taken  the  au^ces,  and  or* 
dered  his  troops  to  be  ready  for  an  assault  upon  the 
place,  is  said  to  have  made  the  following  vow  and 
prayer :  **  O  Pythian  Apollo,  it  is  by  thy  inspiration,  Uwy,  b.  s. 
and  xokder  thy  guidance,  that  I  am  going  to  amault  ^  ^^* 
the  city  <^Veii!  and  I  do  therefore  vow  to  dedicate 
to  thee  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  which  shall  be  taken 
m  it.  And,  O  Queen  Juno,  who  now  residest  in 
Veii,  vouchsafe  to  follow  us  victorious  to  our  city, 
which  shall  thenceforward  be  thy  city,  where  thou 
dialt  possess  a  temple  worthy  of  thy  greatness  I''  To 
engage  the  whole  attention  of  the  besieged,  so  that 
they  might  as  late  as  po^Ue  discover  their  danger 
from  his  mine,  Camillus  (whose  army  was  now  nu- 
merous enough  for  the  purpose)  caused  an  assault  to 
be  made  on  all  sides  of  the  place  at  once.  This  drew 
the  citizens  from  all  cpiarters  to  the  ramparts,  wonder* 
mg  what  should  be  the  cause  of  so  sudden  und  furious 
an  attack  from  the  Romans,  who  for  some  days  had 
been  quite  still.  While  the  besieged  were  in  this 
amazement,  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  filled  the  mine, 
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Y«ror  rising  up  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  which 
^%^t!^  stood  in  the  citadel,  sallied  forth,  and  spread  them- 
B.C.305.  geives  in  several  bodies  through  the  town.  One  fell 
Twenty-  upon  the  rear  of  those  who  were  defending  the  walls, 
S^'^b.  another  broke  down  the  gates ;  and  the  whole  Roman 
Lity,  b.  6.  army  rushed  into  the  place,  putting  all  to  the  sword 
"^  ^'  who  did  not  surrender  their  arms.  It  is  said  that  the 
dictator,  when  he  beheld  the  spoil,  far  exceeding  hia 
expectation  both  in  quantity  and  value,  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed.  That  if  his  prosperity, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  people,  should  ap- 
pear to  gods  or  men  excessive,  the  envy  might  be  all 
spent  upon  him,  rather  than  the  public  should  feel 
even  the  smallest  effects  of  it:  and  that  after  this 
prayer,  as  he  was  turning  himself  to  the  right,  he  fell 
to  the  ground ;  an  accident,  says  Livy,  which,  after 
the  condemnation  of  Camillus  and  the  destruction,  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  was  interpreted  into  an  omen 
foreboding  those  events.'  The  next  day  the  prisoners 
of  free  condition  were  sold  to  the  best  bidder;  and  the 
money  arising  from  thence  the  dictator  transmitted, 
into  the  public  treasury,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  soldiers;  though  this  was  the  only  part  withheld 
from  them  of  the  produce  of  the  spoil.  Nor  did  they 
hold  themselves  obliged  to  the  dictator  for  what  they 
brought  away  with  them,  because  from  a  selfish  motive 
he  had  referred  a  matter  to  the  senate  which  it  was. 
in  his  own  power  to  determine ;  nor  did  they  think 
themselves  obliged  to  the  senate,  but  to  the  twa 
Licinii  only,  father  and  son,  who  had  made  them- 
selves the  advocates  of  the  people  on  this  occasion. 

When  the  conquerors  had  emptied  Veii  of  all  the 
riches  that  had  belonged  to  men,  they  began  to  re- 

'  Aocofding  to  Plutardi,  Camilkw  prayed  that  tbc  public  might  «ufier  nothing, 
and  he  himself  rery  little;  and  that  he  thought  hit  pxayer  answered,  by  hia  falling 
down  without  hurting  himself.  Mr.  Dacier  is  much  displeased  with  this  account, 
nnworthy  of  the  hero.  Both  Mr.  Dacier  and  Gronovius  suppose  ^t  Plutarch  did 
not  understand  Livy*s  words:  *^Ut  earn  invidiam  Unire  suo  priyato  incommodo 
(potltts]  qukn  mintmo  publico  populi  Roroani  lloeiet** 
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move  what  belonged  to  the  gods,  and  to  remove  the  Year  of 
gods  themselves;  but  this  more  like  worshippers  than  ^^  ^ 
plunderers.  For  they  selected  out  of  the  whole  army  ^^-^^ 
some  of  the  youngest  men,  to  whom,  when  their  bodies  Twenty. 
were  washed  perfectly  clean,  and  clothed  in  white,  it  miL  trib. 
was  given  in  charge  to  transport  Queen  Juno  to  Rome. 
They  entered  her  temple  with  reverence,  and,  at 
first,  but  lightly  touched  her,  to  see  how  she  would 
take  it;  because,  among  the  Hetrurians,  it  was  not 
customary  for  any  but  a  priest  of  a  particular  family 
to  handle  that  image.  As  she  gave  no  sign  of  anger, 
one  of  the  lads,  in  a  civil  manner,  then  asked  her, 
"  Are  you  willing  to  go  to  Rome,  Juno?'* — "Yes, 
yes,**  answered  the  rest,  all  together,  "she  is  willing; 
she  gives  a  nod  of  assent;**  and  hence  (says  Livy),  a 
fabulous  report,  that  she  herself  made  the  answer  in 
words.  He  adds,  "  Certain  it  is  that  she  was  easily 
moved  from  her  place,  and  that  they  got  her  to  Rome 
with  as  little  trouble  as  if  she  had  followed  them 
thither  on  foot.**  They  conveyed  her  safe  and  sound 
to  the  Aventine  Hill,  whither  Camillus  had  invited 
her,  and  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  seat  of 
her  residence  for  ever:  and  there  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  her  in  discharge  of  a  vow  which,  to  gain 
)ier  favour,  he  had  formerly  made.  Such,  after  a  ten 
years*  siege,  was  the  fate  of  Veii,  the  richest  city  of 
Tuscany;  it  was  at  once  despoiled  of  its  riches,  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  gods. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SscT.  !•  Thepeopieare  much  ditpUami  wUh  CmnMkttf  on  account  4^$om£  tki^ 
gularitks  in  the  pomp  of  hit  triumph ;  hut  much  morejbr  demanding  hack  from 
than  a  ten^  part  of  the  tpM  ofVeU^  to  dUOiargeavow  which  he  had  made  to 
Jpolhjutt  hefore  ihe  atwuU^  and  which  he  had  qfterwardjbrgotten.  The  Ao- 
man  ladies  contribute  their  Jewelt  to  make  a  golaen  vote  for  ApoUo.    II.  The 

358.  next  year  (the  republic  being  under  the  government  of  six  ndUtary  UribumeMf 
all  patricians)  Sicinius  Dentatus^  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  proposes  that  half 
of  the  senators,  knights,  andpeople  of  Rome,  shomU  remove  to  VeO,  and  settle 
there.   After  much  struggle,  Camillus  and  the  other  senators  bring  this  pr(ject 

359.  to  noffiing.  III.  Camillus  is  chosen  one  of  the  six  mUOarp  tribunes  fir  the 
year  fbOffwing,  and  to  hkn  is  committed  the  conduct  of  the  war  againsi  the  Fa- 
Rsci.  He  heriegesFalerii,  (heir  capital  city.  A  schoolmaster,  to  whom  the  sons 
efthe  (hkf  inhabitants  qfthe  ptaee  are  committed  far  education,  betrays  his 
trust,  and  puts  aU  the  children  into  the  hands  of  Camillus.  The  Roman,  de^ 
testing  both  ^  treachery  and  the  traitor,  makes  the  hoys  tMp  Mm  back  again 
into  the  tcnn.  The  FaMsci,  moved  by  this  generous  action,  submit  to  the  Ro^ 
mans,  who  grant  them  peace  on  the  condition  only  of  paying  the  expenses  cf^ 
campaign.  During  0tis  transaction,  two  ofCamUlus's  coOeagnes  ga^  a  vie*' 
tory  over  ihe  JEqui,  IV.  The  people,  when  the  time  comes  fir  electing  their 
tribunes,  choose  to  ihe  same  ojlce  ^tose  of  the  old  ones  who  had  appeared  fbr  the 

^eO.  proposal  qf  removing  half  the  people  to  Veiu  On  the  other  hand,  the  patricians 
get  consular  government  restored.  L.  Lucretius  and  Serviui  Sutpitims  are 
elected  consuls.  Sicinius,  the  tribune^  author  <tfthepnjcct  of  going  to  VeU^ 
gets  two  of  his  late  colleagues  fned  fbr  having  opposed  H.  This  preset  is  &- 
bated  in  an  assembly  cfVie  people,  and  njected  by  a  nsajority  of  only  one  tribe* 
The  senate  decree  seven  acres  of  the  lauds  of  Veii  to  every  freeman  tff  Rome. 

361.  V.  L.  VakHus  and  M.  ManUus  are  chosen  consuls  fbr  the  next  year.  The 
Volsinienses,  a  people  qfJffetruria,  take  arms  against  Rome.  The  consuls 
being  seized  with  a  contagious  distemper,  resign  thefisccs.  An  interregnum 
ensues.    And  then  six  military  tribunes  are  elected  to  the  government* 

Ywr  of        §  I.  The  length  of  the  siege,  the  dangers  attending 

357.      it,  the  uncertainty  of  succ^ess,  the  importance  of  the  con-^ 

^'^'^^'  quest,  all  these  made  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Veii  be 

ShS!^"     received  at  Rome  with  the  utmost  transport  of  joy :  the 

roil.  trib.     temples  were  filled  with  Roman  ladies,  and  four  days 

j?g»b.5.  ^^j.^  g^j  apart  fbr  a  public  thanksgiving  to  thfe  gods; 

which  had  never  before  been  practised  in  the  republic 

upon  the  greatest  success.     The  very  triumph  of  the 

Plutarch  in  dictator  had  something  ucw  and  singular  in  it.  Camillus 

p!T32."^    appeared  in  a  stately  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  all 

Piin.  h  83.  milk-white,  and  he  had  coloured  his  face  with  vermilion. 

White  horses,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  had 

been  allowed  only  to  Jupiter  and  the  Sun ;  and  it  was 

with  vermilion  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  commonly 

Livy,  h.  6.  painted.    In  the  midst  therefore  of  the  praises  which 

ciuLin      the  people  gave  the  dictator,  they  could  not  without  a 

p.*^"^    secret  indignation  behold  him  affecting  a  pomp  which 

in  a  manner  put  him  upon  a  level  with  the  gods.  Vanity 
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M  impioQf  muck  diminisiied  ike  esteem  «iid  afibetim    v«r  at 
iHftlie  makitude  for  him ;  ami  he  had  not  long  refligned     wi. 
hk  dictatorship  be£»re  he  beeame  perfecily  odious  to  ^^^^ 
them.  What  partly  ooeaaioiied  this  was  the  tow  which,  Twwty. 
just  before' the  assauh  iipon  Veiit  he  made  (as  we  haTe  ^^  "^ 
before  observed)  to  consecrate  the  feenth  part  of  the 
booty  to  ApoUo*    Amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
the  plundering  he  remembered  not  his  tow  ;  and  when 
it  returned  to  his  mind  [a  year  after]t  there  could  no 
easy  means  be  found  to  make  the  soldiers  give  hack  the 
tenth  of  what  they  had  got.     In  this  perplexity  the 
senate  proclaimed,  that  all  who  were  desirous  to  have 
A  clear  consdenee,  and  seeuie  prosperity  to  their  £i^ 
ttilies;,  should  himestly  compute  the  value  of  their 
booty,  and  bring  the  tenth  part  of  that  value  to  the 
qosestors,  in  order  to  make  the  god  a  present  suitable 
to  his  majesty,  and  proportioned  to  the  bene6ts  re- 
ceived from  him. 

This  contributioo,  exacted  at  a  wrong  time,  aUen- 
ated  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  CraQilks.  His 
vow,  they  said,  was  to  give  ApdUo  the  tenth  of  the 
enemy's  spoils,  but  that  he  p^ormed  it  by  tithing 
the  goods  of  his  fellow^^itizens. 

$  IL  The  centuries  chose  six  military  tribunes/ all  ^- J- ^ 

patricians,  for  the  new  year.  In  the  beginning  of  their  — '- 

administration,  the  Capenates  sued  for  peac^  and  ob-  nimh  ^* 
tained  it.  The  war  with  the  Falisci  went  on.   In  the  j^^^ 
meantime,  to  quiet  the  discontented  people  at  home,  c.  S4. 
the  senate  decreed,  that  a  colony  o£  3000  Romans 
should  be  sent  into  the  country  of  the  Volsci  (who  had 
lately  made  submissions),  each  man  to  have  about  three 
iK^res  and  a  half  of  land:  but  when  the  time  came  for 
enrolling  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  form  the 
oolony,  the  pldl^eians  expressed  a  contetmpt  of  the  se- 
nate's bounty.    Why  should  they  be  sent  into  banishr 


>  PlntaRfa  n^v  diat  Cttolliit  indU  thk  fov  bctoe  h«  kit  R4^ 
sie»iofVcii 

'  P.  Comdios  CkMus;  P.  Cornellaf  Sdpb;  M.  ValeihiB,  tecona  time;  Q. 
Fabioiytfainl  tirat;  Ii.  Furiut,  fifth  dme;  Q,  SeniliiH,  Moood  time. 
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YmtU  metii  among  the  Vol8ci»  when  the  (air  city  of  Veiit 
S6a  '  and  its  territory^  more  fertile  and  more  ample  than 
^'^•^^  that  of  Rome»  were  before  their  eyes?  Nay,  Sicinina* 
Twintj*    one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  preferred  a  bill 
mfl.  trib.    for  removing  one  half  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  Veii  (a  city  better  situated  and  better  built  than 
Rome) ;  yet  so  that  the  two  cities  should  form  but 
one  commonwealth.     He  added,  that  the  Romans 
would,  by  this  means,  more  easily  preserve  their  con- 
quests.  The  chief  nobles  opposed  his  project  with  all 
their  might  (and  they  had  gained  over  to  their  side 
some  of  his  colleagues).  They  said,  they  would  sooner 
-die  than  suffer  so  mischievous  a  bill  to  pass  into  a  law: 
a  people  so  prone  to  civil  dissension,  when  dwelling 
4;ogetber  in  one  and  the  same  city, — what  will  be  their 
^temper  when  living  separate  in  two  f — Would  any  man 
in  his  wits  prefer  a  conquered  city  to  his  own  native 
city  which  had  conquered  it? — ^Would  you  have  Veii, 
•after  its  being  subdued,  exalted  to  be  more  consider- 
able than  it  was  before  its  reduction? — You  may  leave 
us  here,  if  you  please ;  but  nothing  shall  ever  erigage 
;U8  to  relinquish  the  place  of  our  birth,  and,  in  order  to 
follow  the  new  founder,  Sicinius,  to  Veii,  forsake  our 
god  Romulus,  the  son  of  a  god,  and  the  &ther  and 
founder  of  Rome. 

In  the  struggle  about  this  bill,  nothing  restrained 
the  populace  from  blows  and  violence  but  the  deep- 
rooted  respect  which  they  had  for  the  principal  se- 
nators, who,  whenever  a  shout  was  raised  for  begin- 
ning a  scuffle,  presented  themselves  to  their  fury,  bid- 
ding them  assault,  strike,  kill. 
J^»  •»•  *•  Camillus  went  about,  loudly  declaiming,  That  it  was 
310  wonder  the  people  were  seized  with  a  madness,  see- 
ing they  had  nothing  so  little  at  heart  as  the  perform-  . 
ance  of  vows  to  the  gods,  after  receiving  the  favours,  to 
obtain  which  the  vows  had  been  made.  He  would  say 
nothing  of  the  alms  given  to  Apollo,  instead  of  the 
T£NTH  of  the  spoil :  each  of  the  individuals  had  bound 
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Irimself;  so  the  state  was  free.     But  he  was  oUiged  in   Yew  or 
eonscience  to  let  them  know  one  thing;  that,  though     968. 
no  mention  had  hitherto  been  made,  but  of  the  move*  ^^'^^ 
ables,  yet  his  tow  to  Apollo  had  comprehended  the  Tweotj. 
city  of  Veil,  and  all  the  territory  belonging  to  it.  The  mu.  trib. 
senate  [pretending  to  be  j  perplexed  with  this  new 
scruple,  referred  it  to  the  ponti£Ps;  imd  these  (in  con* 
cert  with  Camillus)  declared,  That  a  tenth  of  what* 
ever  had  belonged  to  the  Veientes  before  the  dictator 
made  his  vow,  and  had,  afiter  his  making  the  yow» 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  ought  to  be  sa« 
ered  to  Apollo.     In  consequence  of  this  judgment^ 
thexnty  of  Veii  and  its  territory  were  appraised,  and 
a  tenth  of  the  value  was  given  out  of  the  public  trea* 
sury  tx>  the  military  tribunes,  to  purchase  gold  with  it, 
that  a  golden  cup,  or  vase,  large  and  massy,  might  be 
aent  as  a  present  to  Apollo.     Gold  being  scarce,  the 
hdies  agreed  among  themselves  to  lend  their  toys  and 
ornaments  to  the  state.   Never  were  the  fathers  better 
pleased  with  any  thing  than  with  this  complaisance  of 
the  sex ;  and,  in  return  for  it,  a  decree  was  made,  that 
they  should  have  the  privilege  of  riding  in  covered 
chariots  to  the  sacrifices  and  public  games,  and  in 
open  ones  at  all  other  times. 

The  business  of  the  vow  thus  settled,  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  began  to  stir  again,  and  the  multitude 
to  vent  their  anger  against  all  the  principal  senators, 
and .  especially  Camillus,  That  by  their  reservations, 
and  their  consecrations,  they  had  reduced  the  spoil  of 
Yeii  to  nothing.  And  finding  that  the  afiair  of  re** 
moving  to  Veil  was  not  like  to  be  determined  this 
year,  they  chose  again,  to  the  plebeian  tribuneship^ 
the  same  men  who  had  preferred  the  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  senate,  by  employing  all  their  in« 
fluence,  got  those  tribunes  rediosen  who  had  opposed 
the  bill ;  so  that  there  was  little  change  in  the  coll^;e«. 

S  III.  By  a  like  exertion  of  the  utmost  strength,  Livy,  b.  »• 
in  the  camtia  held  for  electing  military  tribunes^  the  ^  ^ 
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Ymtti  &tliera  u'eraUed  to  have  CamiUus  chosea  to  be  one  of 

380.     the  number.    They  pretended  to  want  an  able  genend 

^^•^^  for  the  war».but  their  real  aim  was  to  provide  them* 

ThixtkOk    aelrei  with  a  champion  able  to  make  head  airainst  the 

mil.  trih.  .-  /•<■  111 

tnbunes  of  the  commons^  resolutely  bent  upon  an 
Agrarian  law»  and  an  equitaUe  partitkm  of  the  lands 
.  of  Veii.  The  five  coU^igues  given  him  were  all  pa^ 
tricians.''  Things  remained  quiet  till  Camillus  had 
taken  the  field;  and  even  then  the  plebeian  tribunes 
made  little  progress  in  their  affiurs;  while  he,  their 
most  formidable  adversary,  acquired  new  glory  by  his 
conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Falisci.  The  enemy  for 
some  time  kept  themselves  shut  up  in  the  Falerii,  till 
the  devastations  made  by  the  Romans,  in  the  territory 
about  it,  provdced  them  at  length  to  come  out:  their 
fear  however  hindered  them  fh>m  advancing  farther 
than  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  they  encamped  in 
a  ^ace  so  strong  by  nature,  that  they  thought  it  needed 
no  other  fortifications.  Camillus  nevertheless  attacked 
them  there,  defeated  them,  and  took  their  camp.  Tlie 
whole  spoil  he  put  into  the  quaestors'  hands,  much  to 
tiie  discontent  of  the  soldiers;  yet  he  kept  them  in  awe 
by  the  strictness  of  his  discifdine;  so  that  they  bated 
him  for  the  very  virtue  they  admired  in  him.  After 
this  victory  he  invested  Fakrii,  and  surrounded  it  with 
lines,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  walls,  that 
there  was  more  than  sufficient  room  for  the  besi^ed 
to  cmne  abroad  and  take  the  air  without  danger. 

The  Falisci  had  brought  from  Greece  the  custom  of 
committing  all  their  children  to  the  care  of  one  man, 
who  was  to  instruct  them  in  all  sorts  of  polite  learnings 
and  see  them  perform  the  exercises  proper  for  their 
age.  The  children  had  used  oflen  to  walk  with  their 
master  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  before  the  siege; 
and  their  fears  of  an  enemy,  who  kept  quiet,  and  at 
such  a  distance,  were  not  great  enough  to  make  them 

"  M.  Fuiius Camillus,  third  time;  L. Furius,  sixth  time;  €.  ^milius;  Sp. 
PMSiuBiiif ;  P.  GoneliM  Siipio,  aaoQnd  dme;  U  VaWw  Poi^^ 
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discimtiDiie  the  practice.  But  the  present  scliooliiiaster   Vmcot 
pnrred  a  tndtor.   At  first  he  led  the  youth  only  along     366. 
the  walls,  then  a  little  fiirther,  and  at  kngth  to<^  his  ^^^^ 
opportunity,  and  brought  them  through  the  Roman  '^^ 
camp,  quite  to  the  general's  tent;  whom  he  accosted  pint.  jMt 
with  telling  him,  that  by  putting  those  boys,  the  scms  ^^^;^' 
of  the  principal  citiaens,  into  his  hands,  the  city  in  LiT7«b.6.* 
aftct  was  delivered  up  to  him.    Camillus,  struck  mitk  ^  ^' 
horror  at  tlie  treachery,  ordered  his  lictors  to  strip  the 
traitor,  tie  his  hands  bdiind  him,  and  then  furnish  the 
youth  with  rods,  to  whip  him  back  again  into  the  city« 
A  little  before,  the  FaUsci  had  protested  they  wouhl 
rather  nndargo  the  fate  of  the  Veientes,  than  imitate 
the  cowardice  of  the  Capenates :  but  now  they  ardently 
desired  peace;  so  deep  an  impression  had  the  prdnty 
of  Camillus  made  upon  them.     The  deputies,  whom 
they  sent  to  him  on  this  business,  he  suffinred  to  prot 
oeed  to  ilome;  where  they  addressed  the  senate  in 
the  following  anmner:  **  You  and  your  general  hate 
gained  a  victory  over  us,  which  cannot  be  displeaong 
to  gdds  or  men.  We  sidMrit  oundiTes  to  you,  out  of  a 
persnasiDn  that  we  shall  live  more  hi^y  under  your 
laws  than  under  our  own.     The  Romans  and  Falisei 
are  this  day  giving  two  great  ezam^s  to  mankind: 
you,  in  preferring  an  honourable  action  to  victory  ;^ 
we,  in  n^er  yielding  to  the  power  of  virtne  than  the 
fi»*oe  of  arms.''     Camillua  demanded  of  the  Ealisd  a 
year's  pay  for  his  troops,  and,  having  on  that  condition 
granted  them  peace,  led  back  his  aitny  to  R(Hne. 

The  applauses  now  given  to  Camillus  by  his  fellow* 
cttisens  were  much  sineererthan  those  he  Imd  formerly 
received,  when  the  white  horses  drew  his  trium^ial 
chariot  through  thecity.  And  the  smate,  ashamed  per-> 
haps  of  having  delayed  to  dbdharge  his  vow  to  ApoUo, 
deputed,  at  this  time,  three  patricians,  L.  Valerius,  L. 
Sngius,  and  A.  Manlius,  to  convey  the  golden  vase  to 
Delj^os.  The  long  diip,  on  which  these  dqmties  em- 
barked,  was  intercepted  by  some  pirates  from  the  isle 
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Yetr  of  of  Lifmbe;  and  thither  the  captors  carried  their  prize* 
369.  But  it  luckily  happened,  that  Timasitheus,  this  year 
^^•^^  chief  magistrate  of  Liparse,  had  as  much  religion  as 
Thirtieth  any  Romau.  For  when  he  understood,  that  the  trea- 
sure which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  people 
was  an  ofiering  designed  for  Apollo,  in  discharge  of  a 
vow;  and  when  he  had  farther  learnt,  that  the  three 
Romans  were  ambassadors;  he  not  only  entertained 
them  hospitably,  but  in  person,  with  a  squadron  of 
ships  (the  pious  pirates  consenting  to  it),  conveyed 
them  to  Delphos,  and  from  thence  (when  they  had 
made  their  offering)  safe  back  to  Rome:  from  which 
generous  and  religious  proceeding,  he  received,  in 
virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  rich  presents  from  the 
public ;  and  they  made  a  league  of  hospitality  with  him. 
War  with  the  iEqui  was  carried  on  this  year,  under 
the  conduct  of  ^^milius  and  Posthumius,  with  such 
various  success,  that  neither  the  citizens  at  Rome,  nor 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  could,  for  some  time,  tell  which 
side  had  the  better.  At  first,  when  the  two  generals 
acted  in  conjunction,  they  gained  a  victory  j  but  after- 
ward  when,  separating,  ^milius  thought  fit  to  go  to 
garrison  Verrugo,  and  Posthumius  to  lay  waste  the 
enemies'  borders,  the  troops  of  the  latter,  carelessly 
secure,  and  marching  in  disorder,  were  by  the  j^ui 
surprised,  struck  with  terror,  and  put  to  the  rout. 
They  fled  to  some  neighbouring  hills ;  and  their  fright 
communicated  itselfto  the  garrison  at  Verrugo.  Posthu- 
mius, as  soon  as  he  had  rallied  his  men,  and  posted 
them  so  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  reproached  them  bit- 
terly with  their  coward-like  behaviour.  They  con- 
fessed their  fault,  begged  with  earnestness  to  be  in* 
stantly  led  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  camp  (which 
was  within  sight,  in  the  plain  below),  and  declared 
they  would  submit  to  any  punishment  if  they  did  not 
force  it  before  night.  ITie  general  commended  their 
ardour,  bid  them  refresh  themselves,  and  be  ready  at 
the  fimrth  watcL     As  the  .^ui^  to  hinder  the  Ro- 
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iiums  from  escaping  to  Vernigo,  wei^  gatarding  the   Ymt^ 
road  that  led  thither,  the  two  armies  met  in  that  road,     soa 
The  battle  began  by  moonlight,  and  the  shouts  of  the  ^'^'^^ 
combatants  reaching  Verrugo,  the  troops  there,  ima-  ™'**?^ 
gining  that  Posthumius's  camp  was  assaulted,  took  a 
fright,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  ^^milius  could 
say,  fled  for  refuge  to  Tusculum.    Thence  flew  a  re- 
port to  Rome  that  Posthumius  was  killed,  and  liisi 
army  defeated:  but  a  letter,  crowned  with  laurel,  af- 
rived  from  that  general  to  the  senate  presently  after, 
with  an  account  of  his  having  obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

§  IV.  The  bill  for  removing  the  Yeii  being  still  in 
sfispense,  the  commons,  when  the  time  came  for  elect- 
ing their  tribunes,  were  for  continuing  those  of  the  old 
ones  who  had  proposed  the  bill ;  and  the  patricians 
endeavoured  to  get  those  re-elected  who  had  opposed 
it.  The  former  prevailed  in  tJieir  own  camiiia.  The 
promoters  of  the  law  were  rechosen,  and  the  opposers 
excluded :  upon  which  the  fathers  in  revenge  made  a 
decree  that  consuls  should  be  chosen  for  the  next  year :: 
L.  Lucretius  Flavus  and  Servius  Sulpitius  Camerinus 
were  by  the  centuries  raised  to  that  dignity. 

Under  the  new  administration,  Sicinius  renewed  v.  R.  aoo. 
his  intrigues  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  to  get  the  law   '^'^^ 
passed  for  removing  half  of  the  people  and  of  the  se-  J^^*^^ 
nate  to  Yeii.   A.  Vii^nius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  two  of  iuuhip. 
the  last  year's  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  had  di-  c.  S'. 
stinguished  themselves  Hy  their  opposition  to  the  law, 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribes;  and,  notwith-r 
standing  all  the  influence  of  the  senate  in  their  favour,: 
^hej  were  fined  *  10,000  asses  of  brass :  a  sentence  •^.uiod. 
which  gave  great  offisnce  to  the  fathers.     Camillus.Lify.fa!^ 
loudly  inveighed  against  the  commons,  who,  he  said,  ^  ^' 
were  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  that  by  their  iniquitous 
sentence  they  had  overturned  the  tribunitian  power;, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  deprived  theirtribunes  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  INTEACESSION.   But  they  deceived  themselvesi 
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Yenr  oT   if  th^  imaghied  the  aenate  would  endure  an  uid>ridled 
300.     licentionsness  in  any  of  those  mi^istrates.     That,  if 
^^•^^  the  violence  of  some  of  the  tribunes  could  not  be  re- 
EightjT-fle-  pelled  by  the  help  of  their  colleagues,  the  fiitheni 
J^i^  would  *  find  another  weapon  1    He  likewise  reproved 
^^^^  *    the  consuls  for  quietly  suffering  the  two  tribunes  to  he 
oppressed,  who  had  done  nothing  but  by  advice  of  the 
senate,  and  had  trusted  to  their  promised  protection. 
And,  as  to  the  law  in  question,  he  never  ceased  exhort- 
ing the  fathers  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  might;  ad- 
vising them  to  go  down  into  the  forum  (when  the 
tribes  should  be  assembled  to  determine  the  a£Bur)  as 
men  prepared  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  native  land, 
the  altars  of  their  household  gods,  and  the  temples  of 
the  gods  of  their  country.     He  added,  *'  Were  I  at 
liberty  to  think  of  my  own  glory,  when  that  of  my 
country  is  in  question,  what  could  flatter  my  ambition 
more  than  to  see  a  city,  which  I  have  conquered,  in- 
habited  by  Romans,  who  would  be  so  many  living  wit- 
nesses of  my  victory,  and  where  every  object  would  be 
a  monument  of  my  ^ory?     But  I  think  it  would  be 
impious  to  repeople  a  city  whose  gods  have  deserted 
it,  and  shameAil  to  prefer  before  your  own  country  a 
country  conquered  by  it/' 

The  senators,  old  and  young,  moved  by  these  ex- 
hortations, went  all  in  a  body  to  the  forum,  when  the 
law  was  to  be  proposed ;  and  dispersing  themselves  into 
their  reactive  tribes,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  con- 
jured the  people  not  to  abandon  **  that  city  where  they 
were  bom,  and  in  defence  of  which  both  they  and  their 
ancestors  had  so  bravely  and  so  soccessfully  fought." 
Then  pointing  to  the  Ci^itol,  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta, 
and  to  the  other  temples  all  around,  ^*  Can  you  con- 
sent that  the  Roman  people  should  be  driven,  like 
exiles,  from  their  guardian  gods,  and  their  native  coun- 
try, to  inhabit  a  city  not  alcmg  ago  peo{ded  by  their 
enemies?  Better  had  it  been  never  to  have  taken  Yeii 
than  that  Rome  diould  be  thus  deserted.''   As  the  pa- 
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tneians,  abstaining  from  all  violence,  employed  prayers   Vev  or 
and  entreaties  only  on  this  occasion,  and  made  frequent     ^.  ' 
mention  of  the  gods,  they,  by  raising  a  religious  scruple  ^^-^^ 
in  the  minds  of  many,  prevailed  to  have  the  law  re-  Eightj-se- 
jected,  though  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  one  tribe.  iSwp?^ 
And  now  the  senate  were  so  pleased  with  this  victory, 
that  the  next  morning,  at  the  request  of  the  consuls, 
they  made  a  decree,  whereby  they  assigned  seven  acres 
of  the  lands  of  Veii,  not  only  to  every  father  of  a  family, 
but  to  every  single  person  of  free  condition,  that  the 
former  might  be  enabled  to  educate  their  children^ 
and  the  latter  be  induced  to  marry. 

§  V.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  obliged  by  this  y.  b.  asi. 
liberality,  made  no  opposition  to  the  election  of  consuls  ^  ^'  ^^' 
for  the  next  year.  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Manlius  W^" 
(afterward  Capitolinus)  were  the  persons  chosen ;  and  ^ip!*"' 
they  began  their  year  by  performing  a  vow  made  by 
Camiilus,  when  dictatotf  to  celebrate  the  great  games.  Ury^  b.  s. 
(Of  these  there  were  two  sorts  j  the  one  celebrated  every  pi^*  (^ 
year  in  the  month  of  September,  in  honour  to  Jupiter,  ^'y^ 
Juno,  and  Minerva;  the  other,  called  votive,  or  extra- 
ordinary, had  no  fixed  day  appointed  for  them,  and 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter  only.) 

The  Romans,  commanded  by  their  two  consuls,  had 
this  year  a  battle  with  the  i£qui,  whom  they  presently 
rout^.  Valerius,  because  he  pursued  the  enemy  far- 
ther, and  killed  more  of  them  than  Manlius  did,  was 
more  honoured  than  he :  Manlius  had  only  an  ovation ; 
Valerius  a  triumph.  In  this  same  year  war  was  declared 
against  the  Volsinienses  and  Salpinates  (nations  of  He- 
truria),  who,  joining  their  forces,  had,  without  provoca- 
tion, made  an  incursion  on  the  lands  of  the  republic. 
No  army,  however,  could,  for  some  time,  be  led  against 
these  new  enemies,  because  a  famine  and  pestilence, 
occasioned  by  an  excessive  hot  and  dry  season,  then 
raged  in  the  Roman  temtory.  C.  Julius,  one  of  the 
censors,  being  carried  off,  L.  Cornelius  was  substituted 
in  his  place,  a  thing  afterward  deemed  inauspicions, 
because  Rome  was  taken  in  that  lustrum :  nor  aft;er 
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this  time  did  the  Romans  ever  substitute,  in  the  platoe 
of  a  censor  who  died  in  his  office,  another  person  to  be 
^•^'^*'  colleague  to  the  survivor.  The  consuls  too  falling  sick, 
Eightj-  the  senate  decreed  that  they  should  abdicate,  and  an 
interregnum  ensue.  CamiUus  was  created  interrex^ 
and  succeeded  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  he  by  Vale- 
rius Potitus.  This  last  held  an  assembly  for  the 
election  of  six  military  tribunes,  that  in  case  some  of 
the  supreme  magistrates  should  be  seized  with  the 
distemper,  there  might  yet  be  others  in  a  condition 
to  take  care  of  the  public* 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

362.  Sect.  I.  An  accitMUion  is  brought  against  CamiUus^  Jbr  having  taken  to  his 

own  use  some  part  of  the  spoil  of  FeiL    To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  condemna' 

CamOliit  tion^  he  banishes  himself.     It.  ShoHly  after,  Clusismi  in  Beimria  being  be- 

btfiiahed.  sieged  by  the  Gauls  under  king  Brennus,  the  inhabitants  implore  the  assistance 

King  of  the  Romans,     Three  brot/iers  of  the  name  ofFablus  are  sent  ambassadors 

Bramiis.  from  Rome  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  contending  powers.     Brennus  gives 

them  a  haughty  reception.     The  Fabii;  young  and  indiscreet^  having  entered 

the  tovH^  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Clusians,  and  make  a  sally  with 

them  ogainH  the  besiegers,     Q,  Fabius  with  his  own  hand  kills  one  ofthefr 

captains.     Brennus,  provoked  at  this  breach  i)f  the  law  of  nations^  raises  the 

*^is^^  0^  mardkes  straight  towards  Rome.    He  tends  a  herald,  and  demands 

that  the  ambassadors  be  delivered  up  to  him.     The  Romans,  instead  of  com^ 

plying  with  this  demand^  choose  the  Fabii  to  the  military  trilmmeship,  and 

place  them  at  the  head  of  the  army  xshich  is  to  act  against  the  Gauls.     III. 

363.  Brennus  gives  the  Romans  a  total  ooerthrow  on  the  banks  of  the  AlHa.  The 
third  day  efter  the  battle,  he  enters  Rome^  the  gates  qf  it  being  l(ft  open; 
most  of  the  citizens  fed,  and  the  senate,  with  all  they  were  capabk  to  bear 
away^  retired  into  the  Capitol.  Brennus  JInds  about  eighty  venerable  old  men^ 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  death,  sitting  in  tlte  Forum  in  robes  and  choirs 

Rome  of  state.     They  are  all  slain.     The  Capitol  is  invesUd,  and  the  city  burnt 

burnt.  IV.  (CamiUus  who  in  his  exile  resided  at  Ardea)  puU  himself  at  the  head  of 

the  Ardeates,  surprises  and  cuts  off  some  detachments  of  Gauls  sent  out  to 
plunder  the  country.  Upon  the  report  of  this  action,  the  Romans,  who  were 
dtsjtersed  about  tlte  territory  ofRome^  assemble,  and  send  a  request  to  him  to 
he  tlieir  general  He  declines  it ;  till  a  young  man,  despatched  away  to  the 
Capitol  for  that  purpose^  brings  him  from  tlie  senate  a  commission,  t^ioh  roir- 
stitutes  him  dictator.  V.  While  Camillus  is  assembling  an  army,  the  Gauls 
sMempt  to  scale  the  Capitol  in  the  night.  Their  approach  to  the  ramparts  k 
discovered  by  the  cackling  of  some  geese.    The  assailants  are  repulsed,  cfd^Jty 

M.Manliiis.  by  the  bravery  ofM.  Manlius.  Camillus  hinders  all  provisions  from  coming 
to  the  enemy.  VI.  Both  besiegers  and  besieged  being  distressed  by  famine,  they 
enter  upon  a  treaty.  The  Romans  are  to  purchase  a  peace  with  1000  potmds* 
weight  of  gold.  While  the  gold  is  weiring  Camillus  arrives:  he  breaks  qf 
the  treaty,  and  forces  the  Gauls  to  raise  tlte  siege  and  quit  the  country.  VII. 
864.  Rome  being  destroyed,  the  tribunes  renew  the  proposal  of  removing  to  Veii^ 
Camillus  (wlto  is  continued  in  the  dictatorship  the  whole  year  J  opposes  it  with 
great  zeal ;  but  an  accidental  word  of  a  centurion  is  what  determines  the  people 
to  stay  and  rebuild  the  city.  Manlius  is  rewarded.  Q.  Fabius,  the  ambassador, 
who  by  his  blamable  conduct  had  provoked  the  Gauls  against  Rome,  kills  hinu 
366.      self  to  avoid  a  public  condemnation.    VIII.  B^fbre  the  end  of  the  nert  year 

Rome  re-  (during  which  the  commonwealth  is  governed  by  sir  military  tribunes  J  the 

buflt.  dty  i»  entirrhj  rebuilt. 
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§  I.  L.  Lucretius,  Serv.  Sulpitius,  M.  iEmilius,  L,    Yew  or 
Furius,*  Agr.  Furius,  and  C.  .^miliu8,t  the  six  new      362. 
governors  of  the  republic,  entered  on  their  oflice  the  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
1st  of  July.    The  war  with  the  Volsinienses  fell  by  lot  ^^"^^ 
to  Lucretius  and  iEmilius ;  that  with  the  Salpinates  to  •a  terenth 
Agrippa  Furius  and  Sulpitius.  A  total  defeat,  suffered  tT'iecood 
by  the  Volsinienses,  taught  them  prudence,  so  that  ^^'  ^  ^ 
they  begged  a  truce  from  the  Romans;  which  was  c 32! 
granted  for  twenty  years  upon  conditions.  As  for  the 
Salpinates,  they  were  so  terrified  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Volsinienses,  that  they  durst  not  appear  in  the  field, 
but  left  their  country  open  to  be  pillaged. 

At  this  time,  one  Cceditius,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
rank,  pretended  to  have  heard  a  miraculous  voice, 
which  pronounced  distinctly  these  words,  **  Go  to  the 
magistrates,  and  tell  them,  the  Gauls  draw  near.''"' 
The  meanness  of  the  man  made  the  military  tribunes 
despise  the  warning;  and,  notwithstanding  the  daily 
conquests  made  by  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  appear 
plainly,  by  their  manner  of  treating  the  great  Camil- 
lus  (their  only  general  capable  of  making  head  against 
such  formidable  neighbours),  to  have  had  no  appre- 
hension of  any  danger  from  them.  Apuleius,  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  summoned  him  to  ap-  phttiaCa. 
pear  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  answer  to  ™^jj^  ^ 
the  accusation  of  having  robbed  the  public  of  some 
of  the  riches  of  Veii,  of  which  charge  certain  brass  ib.  p.  is6. 
doors,  seen  in  his  house,  were  said  to  be  a  proof.        J^'^'  ^  ^ 

Camiilus  was,  at  this  time,  in  excessive  affliction  for 
the  death  of  a  son ;  and  therefore,  on  receiving  the  sum^ 
mons,  he  sent  to  the  great  men*,  formerly  his  colleagues 
in  office,  to  his  friends,  his  clients,  and  the  chief  men 
of  bis  tribe,  to  come  to  him  at  his  house.  His  purpose 
was  to  sound  their  thoughts  and  dispositions.  When 
the  assembly,  which  was  very  numerous,  had  considered 
of  the  matter,  they  answered,  that  they  would  willingly 

'  Cunilhis  afterward  erected  a  tempk  to  the  onlmown  divinity  who  made  this 
rtfthtitm;  aid  the  Romans  coinad  ror  hhn  the  name  of  Aios  Locutius. 
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YevoT   my  the  fine  in  which  he  should  be  condemned;  but 

ROME  •  •  •• 

862.      that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  acquit  him.  Hereupon, 
^•^^^'  he  chose  rather  to  banish  himself  from  Rome,  than 
Thirty-fitit  present  to  undergo  the  shame  of  a  condemnation.    It 
'is  said,  that  when  he  came  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  he  stopped,  and  turning  towards  the  Capitol, 
prayed  to  the  gods,  that  his  ungrateful  countrymen 
might  quickly  have  cause  to  repent  their  having  re- 
paid his  services  with  so  sharp  an  outrage.     Having 
thus  cursed  his  fellow-citizens,  as  Achilles  did  the 
Greeks,  he  retired  to  Ardea,  a  city  not  far  from  Rome, 
and,  in  his  absence,  was  fined  fifteen  thousand  asses  of 
brass  [about  forty-eight  pounds  of  our  money]. 
ujy,  h,  &      The  destruction  of  Rome,  by  the  Gauls,  following 
so  closely  these  transactions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
multitude,  always  superstitious,  ascribed  it  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  injustice  done  to 
Camillus. 

S  II.  He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  envoys  arrived 

•  chiuiL    from  the  inhabitants  of  Clusium,*  in  Hetruria,t  ina- 

t  TuacMy.  p|^,^g  |.jj^  assistance  of  the  republic  against  an  army  of 

Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  and  now 

besieged  their  city.  The  occasion  of  the  siege  was  this : 

Plat.  ?ita        Aruns,  a  native  of  Clusium,  a  man  well  bom,  was 

^SMSfiT*  guardian  to  an  orphan,  named  (or  perhaps  styled)  Lu- 

cumo,  the  richest  and  the  handsomest  youth  in  the 

place.    The  ward,  who  had  been  brought  up,  from  his 

infancy,  in  the  house  of  Aruns,  could  not  find  in  his 

heart  to  leave  it,  even  when  arrived  at  that  age  which 

puts  a  young  man  under  his  own  direction:  he  had 

such  an  esteem  and  affection  for  his  guardian,  that 

there  was  no  possibility  of  living  without  his  company. 

It  appe{u*ed,  however,  after  some  time,  that  the  chains 

which  held  our  pupil  so  fast  bound  in  the  place  of  his 

education  were  not  the  virtues  of  Aruns,  but  thecharme 

of  his  wife.    The  passion  being  mutual,  and  growing 

too  violent  to  be  either  conquered  or  concealed,  Lu- 

,  cumo  carried  off  the  lady,  avowed  the  action,  and  kept 
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her  publicly.  To  obtain  reparation  of  honour,  by  course  ^Ym  ©f 
of  law,  was  attempted  in  vain ;  large  bribes  and  the  nu-  ^  mo!  ^ 
merous  adherents  to  the  ample  fortune  of  Lucumo,  en-  ^^-^^ 
abled  him  to  triumph  over  the  complaints  of  an  injured  Thirty^ 
husband,  not  so  rich  as  he.  Aruns,  despairing  of  jus-  ™    *" 
tice,  applied  his  thoughts  to  revenge.    The  state  was 
tiow  become  guilty  of  the  cruel  injury  and  affront  which 
he  had  received  from  his  wai*d.  Against  Clusium  there- 
fore he  aimed  the  meditated  mischief,  forming  a  design 
to  reduce  the  city  under  the  domination  of  an  army  of 
foreign  freebooters.  He  knew  that,  from  several  can- 
tons of  Gaul,^  multitudes  of  men  had  been  formeriy 

7  OmI  was  aociently  divided  into  thne  parts.  The  first,  which  nadied  ftom  the 
Bridsh  sea  to  the  Sdne,  was  oOled  (bj  the  Romaos)  Oallia  Belgica.  Theseoond, 
which  compidieiided  all  the  eouittiy  batweep  the  Sdne  and  the  Oarenne  quite  to 
the  Alps,  they  named  Gallia  Celtica.  The  third,  containiQg  all  that  tract  of 
gvoand  which  lies  between  the  Garonne,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Western  Ocean, 
waa  called  Gallia  Aaoitanica. 

The  only  Gauls  who  at  several  tinies  crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  Italy  were 
the  Cdto,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Cdtica.  About  the  year  of  Rome  160,  during 
the  id^  of  Tarquio  the  Elder,  Amblgatns,  king  of  the  Cdt8,flndhig  his  doininions 
orecstocked  with  onffOYcniable  sobjects,  sent  away  vast  numbers  of  them  to  seek 
their  fortune  under  the  command  of  his  two  nephews,  Segovesos  and  BeUovesus. 
The  fimner  took  his  way  through  the  Herdoian  Forest  (of  which  the  present  Blade 
Forest  was  buta  small  part),  and  settled  in  a  canton  of  Germany,  ever  since  called 
Bohemia  or  Boiemia,  from  the  word  Boii,  the  greatest  part  of  his  followers  being  of 
that  Celtic  nation,  wUdi  was  so  named.  But  these  being  afterward  driven  thenee 
by  the  Marcomani  or  Sdavonians,  retired  into  that  country  which  lies  between 
the  Inn  and  the  Iser,  and  which  ftom  them  took  the  name  i/t  Boiaria  or  Bavaria. 
BeDovesQS  was  followed  by  great  numbers  of  almost  all  the  other  Celtic  nations, 
as  well  as  of  the  BoiL  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  spread  bis  army  over  Dauphiny  and 
Provoice,  and  at  length  entered  Italy,  between  the  mountains  Genevre  and  Cenis. 
At  this  tame  the  Hetrurians  or  Tyrrhenians  possessed  the  better  part  of  it.  Bel. 
krvesua  having  defeated  diem  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tidn,  drove  them  be- 
Sore  him,  and  took  possesskm  of  their  laod^  eadi  of  the  nations  which  followed  him 
having  its  distinct  portion  of  the  conqueiea  countries.  The  Taurini,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  OMRintains  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  had  Piedmont,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Turin.  Those  inhabitants  of  Provence,  who  w:ere  called  Salves,  had  Liguria.  The 
Idbid,  another  pfople  of  Provence^  were  pUoed  on  the  norto  side  of  the  Po,  where 
Veroeil  now  is*  The  Insubres  or  Burgundians  settled  in  the  fine  counting  of  the 
if  ilane8e,and  tbere  built  a  town,  which  they  called  Medielanum  ^Milan),  nom  the 
name  of  a  little  dty  in  the  tenritory  of  the  Autunoia,  in  Burgundy.  TheOrobil, 
who  had  dwdt  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orobu  in  the  country  now  called  Lan- 
gnedoc,  settled  in  the  tenitoiy  of  Bergamo,  and  built  both  the  dty  of  that  name, 
and  Coiiv>,  hut  netained  their  old  appellation  of  OrobiL  BeUovesus  seems  not  to 
^ve  carried  his  conquests  farther  than  this,  nor  to  have  brought  into  Italy  all  the 
nstkns  which  had  engaged  to  follow  him. 

A  second  imiptkm-into  Italy  was  nude  by  the  Conomaoi  (or  those  people  of 
<2«Iiia  Celrica  i^iodwdt  between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire),  under  the 
cotkdnct  of  ooe  Elitonts.  He  was  probably  followed  likewise  by  the  Bretons  of 
Vaoaes,  and  the  Camutes.  These  new  adventurers  are  said  to  have  been  tempted 
to  croa  the  Alps  by  the  wine  which  BeUovesus  sent  them.  The  Gauls  were  at  this 
time  almost  pecfoct  strangers  to  wine ;  nay,so  late  as  the  time  of  Julian  the  AposUte, 
there  was  »wio^"w^  in  France,  at  least  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Paris.  The  C«no- 
mani  settled  themsdvea  north-east  of  the  IlksubceSy  and  possessei  the  present  Bres- 
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Year  of    drawn  into  Italy  by  the  allurement  of  its  delicious 
aea.      wines :  and  it  is  said,  that  the  Senones  (who  possessed 
^^y^  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Paris, 
TWr^rjfirtt  and  whose  capital  city  was  Sens)  being  hitherto  unac- 
quainted with  that  sort  of  liquor,  he  therefore  chose 
to  address  himself  to  them,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
them  to  his  purpose,  by  the  means  of  some  excellent 
wine,  which  he  carried  with  him.    It  prevailed  against 
1  Eadr.  m.  all  objections.     [**  O  ye  men,  how  exceeding  strong 
is  wine!"]]    A  numerous  army  of  these  Gauls,  guided 
by  the  Hetrurian  fugitive,  passed  the  Alps,  and,  with* 
out  disturbing  the  Celtas,  in  Italy,  fell  down  upon 
Umbria,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  country, 
from  Ravenna  to  Picenum,  comprehending  the  pre- 
sent duchy  of  Urbino.     They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  there  about  six  years,  when  (in  the  year  of  Rome 
362)  to  reward  their  guide,  by  revenging  his  quarrel, 
they  undertook  the  siege  of  Clusium. 
Utj,  h.  6.       The  Clusians  had  no  alliance  with  Rome,  nor  any 
Pint,  in  Cm.  claim  to  her  friendship,  unless  it  were  by  their  not 
m!!!?i45.  having  armed  in  defence  of  their  countrymen,  the 
Veientes,  when  the  Romans  besieged  Veii;  never- 
theless, they  sent  ambassadors  to  crave  the  aid  of  the 
republic.     Succours  the  senate  did  not  grant;  but 
commissioned  three  patricians,  the  sons  of  M.  Fabius 


ciano,  Cremonese,  and  Mantua,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po.  The  Veneti,  or  the 
Bretons  of  Vannes,  settled  more  eastward,  on  the  borders  of  the  AdriMic  giilf,  and 
the  country  still  retains  the  name  of  Venetia,  which  it  received  from  them.  As  for 
the  Camutes,  they  went  farther  north,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  called 
from  them  Camlola. 

It  is  unceruin  from  what  part  of  Gaul  the  Leves  (or  Lsvi)  and  the  Ahanes  (or 
Anamares)  came,  who  made  the  third  irruption  into  Italv ;  but  the  hbtorians  agree, 
that  the  Lsvi  seised  the  country  of  Novara,  on  the  north  side  the  Po ;  and  that  the 
Ananes  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placenza,  on  the  south  side  of  that  river. 

The  fourth  migration  of  Oauls  into  Italy  was  when  the  B<Mi  andLingones  passed 
the  Alpes  Penine,  or  mount  St.  Godard,  and  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po, 
between  Bolqgna  and  Ravenna. 

The  Hetrurians  being  driven  out  of  their  old  habitations  by  these  inundations  of 
strangers,  passed  the  Apennines,  and  retbed  into  that  country,  which  has  been  ever 
since  called  Hetruria,  or  Tuscany.  It  was  divided  into  twdve  luoumonies,  and 
reached  from  the  Amo  to  the  Tiber :  being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Apennines, 
and  to  the  south  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  And  we  are  not  told,  dut  the  Hetrurians 
were  any  more  disturbed  by  the  Celts,  from  the  year  of  Rome  1 56  to  the  year  366. 

It  was  300  years  after  the  hivasion  by  BeUovesns,  that  Uie  Senones  made  the 
fifrh  irruption  into  Italy.    €.  &  R. 
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Ambustus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and,  in    Yt«of 
the  name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  admonish      sea. 
them  to  forbear  hostilities  against  the  Clusians,  from  ^'^'^^ 
whom  they  had  received  no  injury.  The  three  brothers  ^^"^^^^ 
having  delivered  their  errand  in  a  council  expressly 
summoned  to  give  them  audience,  Brennus,  the  king 
(or  chief  commander),  answered,  laughing,  "  No  in- 
jury !  Yes,  indeed,  the  Clusians  have  done  us  a  great 
deal  of  wrong :  for  they  have  more  land  than  they  are 
able  to  cultivate,  and  yet  have  refused  to  give  a  part 
of  it  to  us,  who  are  strangers  and  numerous,  and  very 
poor.    'They  do  us  the  same  wrong  that  every  power- 
ful nation  receives  from  its  weaker  neighbour,  whom 
it  has  not  yet  subdued.    The  most  ancient  of  all  laws 
ordains,  that  the  weak  should  yield  to  the  strong,  and 
the  brave  be  lords  of  the  world.'*" 

This  haughty  answer  left  the  Fabii  no  hope  of 
effecting  an  accommodation ;  and  it  would  seem,  that 
through  the  excess  of  their  anger,  they  forgot  their 
character  of  ambassadors.  For  they  soon  after  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Clusians,  when  these 
made  a  sally;  and  Quintus  Fabius  had  the  fortune  to 
kill  a  general  of  the  enemy,  remarkable  for  his  ad- 
vantageous stature,  and  gallant  appearance.  At  first, 
the  Gauls  mistook  the  victor  for  an  Hetrurian ;  but 
while  he  was  stripping  the  vanquished  of  his  armour, 
Brennus  perceived  that  he  was  one  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors, who,  violating  the  law  of  nations,  had  thus 
taken  part  with  the  besieged.  Instantly  he  ceased 
the  fight,  and  sounded  a  retreat  from  before  Clusium : 
Rome  was  now  his  object.  Some  of  his  officers  would 
have  bad  him  march  thither  without  the  least  delay. 
The  advice  of  the  elder  sort  prevailed :  Brennus,  be- 
fore he  set  forward,  despatched  a  herald  to  demand  of 

«  Plutarch  makes  l^tmiiu  speak,  as  if  he  were  acqnafaited  with  all  the  pettj 
wan  which  Rome  had  made  upon  her  neighboars,  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates,  the 
Afdeate^  the  Volsd,  &c  But  Livy  represents  theOauls  (in  thdr  answer  to  the 
ambassadors)  as  strangers  to  the  Roman  name,  <<£t8i  novum  nomcn  aodlaot  Ro- 
mancrum,"  &c  b.  5.  c  36. 
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Yc«  •r   die  Romans,  that»  in  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done 
362.      by  their  ambassadors,  these,  as  the  law  of  nations  re-^ 

^^•^^'  quired,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Gauls. 

™^r*»t  The  demand  did  not  appear  unreasonable  to  the  con- 
script fathers ;  the  priests  especially  and  the  feciales 
[^the  Roman  heraldsj  declared,  that  it  was  perfectly 
just.  Nevertheless,  as  it  concerned  persons  of  high 
birth  and  great  credit,  the  senate  would  determine 
nothing ;  but  referred  the  matter  to  an  assembly  of 
the  people:  and  so  powerful  an  influence  had  Fabius 
Ambustus,  the  father  of  the  ambassadors,  on  the  mul- 

B  c'sS  *^*"^^>  ^^**  ^'^^y  ^^*  ^^y  ^^creed  to  send  back  the 

-^ herald  without  the  satisfaction  required,  but  chose  the 

I^'ma  delinquents  to  be  three  of  the  six  military  tribunes 
****>•         for  the  new  year.* 

Brennus,  on  the  return  and  report  of  his  herald, 
put  his  army  in  march  with  all  expedition.*"  Ob- 
serving that  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  fled,  in  a 
fright,  at  his  approach,  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed, 
wherever  he  passed,  that  his  arms  wei'e  bent  against 
the  Romans  only,  and  that  to  Rome  he  was  going. 

The  Romans  (as  Livy  observes)  seem  to  have  been, 
at  this  time,  infatuated.  In  their  petty  wars  with 
the  Fidenates,  Veientes,  and  other  neighbours,  it 
had  been  their  usual  practice,  on  occasions  of  extra- 
ordinary distress  or  danger,  to  create  a  dictator;  in 
whose  single  and  absolute  authority  they  always  found 
great  advantages,  with  respect  both  to  the  levying 
soldiers  for  the  war,  and  to  the  maintaining  discipline 
in  the  field;  and  the  person  chosen  to  this  high 
office  was  ever  from  among  their  ablest  and  most  ap- 
proved generals:  but  now,  when  threatened  by  a  far 
more  dreadful  enemy  than  the  most  potent  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  they  neglected  an  expedient  so 

•  FabiuiL  Goao  Fabius,  Gaiiu  Fabius,  Q.  Snlpitias,  Q.  Sertiliiu,  a  fourth  time, 
8er.  Comdias. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  fib.  4.  makes  Brennus  wait  tbe  airival  of  a  idnforconent  fitnn  OauL 
before  he  b^ins  Ms  marcli;  and  this  delay  will  gi?e  time  (which  otherwiBe  it  will 
be  hard  to  &d)  for  the  soUdtations  of  Fabius  Sie  father,  and  the  new  dectioaa. 
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suecessfuUy  tried,  and  committed  the  conduct  of  an    Ve^  ef 
army,  on  which  the  preservation  of  Rome  depended,      sea. 
to  six  commanders,  equal  in  authority,  most  of  them  ^^^^ 
young,  and  of  more  spirit  than  capacity.  ^^'  « 

With  a  large  body  of  troops,  levied  in  the  haste  of  a  trib. 
general  consternation,  they  marched  out,  and  met  the 
Gauls  near  the  place  where  the  river  AUia  falls  into  the 
Tiber,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  city.  And  here 
they  immediately  presented  battle  to  the  enemy,  with-  ' 
out  having  taken  any  of  those  previous  measures  which 
were  customary,  and  which  prudence  and  the  supersti- 
tious prejudices  of  the  soldiers  required.  No  fortified 
camp  behind  them,  to  retreat  to  in  case  of  a  disaster; 
a  total  neglect  of  religion;  no  sacrifices,  no  auspicia, 
no  promise  of  victory  from  bird  nor  beast.  Fearing  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  Gauls,  superior  in  number,  ^  they 
thinned  their  centre  (weakening  it  too  much),  in  order 
to  extend  their  wings,  and  make  their  line  of  an  equal 
length  with  that  of  the  enemy;  which,  nevertheless, 
they  did  not  effi^ct.  Wherefore,  to  defend  their  right 
flank  (for  their  lefl  was  defended  by  the  Tiber),  they 
posted  a  body  of  reserve  on  a  small  hill,  which  stood  on 
the  right  of  their  battalia.  Brennus,  suspecting  that 
these  troops  were  to  fall  on  his  flank  or  rear,  during  the 
heat  of  the  engi^ement,  thought  it  expedient  to  begin 
by  dislodging  them  from  their  post.  While  this  was 
doing,  a,  panic  seized  the  main  army  of  the  Romans. 
Entire,  unattacked,  and  without  striking  a  stroke,  they 
turned  their  backs,  and  fled;  so  that  not  one  soldier 
fell  in  battle;  great  numbers  in  the  rout.  The  troops 
of  the  left  wing  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber,  where 
many  were  drowned;  but  the  greater  part,  escaping 
both  that  danger  and  the  darts  of  the  pursuers,  got  safe 
to  Veii ;  from  whence  they  neither  attempted  to  go 

*  niodanisSiciiliii  raporto  (b.  4.)  that  the  Gmuk  were  70,000  strong.  Plotvch 
WKfM  the  R«BiM  anny  mounted  ta  40,000  men,  and  wm  equal  in  number  to  the 
Oauli. 

liivy^lKed.  Skulna,  and  Plotard^  diffia  in  Mime  circumitanceB  of  thia  action^ 
but  agree  m  the  msn. 
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Yew  of   home,  nor  even  sent  thither  any  advice  of  their  de- 

R.  O  M  R 

363.  feat.  The  whole  right  wing  made  the  best  of  their 
^'^'^^  way  to  Rome,  and  when  they  had  entered  the  city. 
Thirty-  without  Stopping  to  shut  the  gates  after  them,  fled 
trib.  for  refuge  into  the  citadel. 

If  the  Gauls  had  closely  pursued  these  terrified 
legions  in  their  flight,  nothing  could  have  hindered 
the  total  extinction  of  the  Roman  name.  But  the  con- 
querors, not  imagining  their  victory  to  be  so  complete 
as  it  was,  lost  three  days  in  banqueting  and  dividing 
the  spoil ;  so  that  the  Romans  (who  despaired  of  pre- 
serving the  city)  had  time  to  secure  the  fortress  of  the 
Capitol.**  Provisions,  arms,  every  thing  necessary  for 
defence,  were,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  conveyed 
into  it.  Thither  the  strength  of  the  senate,  and  all 
the  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  retired,  not  excluding 
their  wives  and  children  from  that  asylum.  As  for  the 
old  men,  not  capable  of  either  serving  the  public,  or 
shifting  for  themselves,  it  was  thought  the  loss  of  them 
might  be  easily  borne,  seeing  they  were  a  generation, 
that,  by  the  course  of  nature,  must  very  soon  go  off  the 
stage.  And,  in  order  to  induce  the  multitude  of  su- 
perannuated men  of  the  lower  rank  to  acquiesce  the 
more  readily  in  their  being  left  in  the  city  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Gauls,  some  ancient  consulars  and  victorious 
generals,  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  triumph, 
declared  publicly,  that  "  they  would  die  with  them : 
these  bodies,  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  arms,  too 
weak  to  be  employed  in  defence  of  our  country,  ought 
not  to  be  a  burden  upon  those  who  are  arm^  for  its 
preservation,  and  who  may  soon  be  distressed  by  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  :'*  then,  turning  to  the  soldiery, 
and  following  them  all  the  way  to  the  citadel,  pathe- 


*  Thus  writes  PluUrch :  Livy  tells  us,  tbst  the  Gauls  did  march  to  Rome  the 
Teiy  day  of  the  Tictory,  and  anrired  diere  before  sunset ;  but  flndiog  the  gates 
open,  and  the  walls  without  soldien  to  defend  them,  astonishment,  andthe  a|^ne- 
hension  of  some  stratagem,  to  be  executed  by  the  Romans  in  the  night,  made 
Brennus  encamp  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town.     Livy,  b.  6.  c.  s3. 
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tically  recommended  "  to  their  bravery  and  youthful    Yew  of 
vigour  the  defence  of  what  remained  of  a  state,  that     363. 
for  more  than  360  years  had,  in  all  its  wars,  been  vie-  ^^'^^ 
torious.**    But  when  the  moment  came  that  these  ve-  Th««y-  ., 

MCCNUl  Dill. 

nerable  elders,  and  the  young  men,  were  to  take  a  final  trib. 
leave  of  each  other,  deep  was  the  distress  which  that 
scene  exhibited ;  and  it  was  made  consummate  by  the 
weeping  and  lamentations  of  the  women,  distractedly 
running  to  and  fro,  from  their  husbands  to  their  sons, 
from  their  sons  to  their  husbands,  asking  now  these, 
now  those,  "  What  shall  we  do?'*  irresolute,  unde- 
termined which  to  follow — whose  fate  to  share. 

A  great  number  of  the  women,  however,  though  not 
invited,  followed  their  relations  into  the  citadel,  nobody 
opposing  it ;  for  how  inconvenient  soever  the  admitting 
them  might  prove,  there  was  no  avoiding  that  inconve- 
nience without  being  inhuman.  The  remaining  multi- 
tude (which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  populace),  too  nu- 
merous to  be  lodged  within  a  fortress  that  stood  on  so 
small  a  hill,  or  to  be  fed  there,  if  it  could  have  con- 
tained them,  poured  forth  from  the  city  in  a  mighty 
throng,  passing  over  the  bridge  Sublicius  to  the  Jani- 
culum ;  from  whence  they  dispersed  themselves  about 
the  country,  having  neither  leader  to  conduct  them, 
nor  any  concerted  scheme  to  follow. 

In  the  meantime,  the  priest  of  Romulus  and  the  ves- 
tals, after  consulting  together,  agreed  to  hide,  under 
ground,  such  of  the  holy  things  as  they  could  not  carry 
off;  which  done,  these  likewise  (bearing,  as  it  is  said, 
the  sacred  fire,  and  other  important  matters)  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  Janiculum  ;*  and  from  thence 

.« lAry  tells  us  (b.  5.  c.  40-),  that  one  Albinius,  a  plebdan,  who  wa«  conveying  '' 

his  wife  and  chilcben  in  a  cart  to  some  pkoe  of  safety,  observing  the  holy  Ti^^tnsy 
with  their  holy  burdens,  ascending  the  Janiculum  on  foot,  thought  it  irreligious  to 
let  his  hmHy  Hde  while  the  vestals  walked ;  and  therefore,  maldng  his  people  alight, 
he  put  the  priestesses,  and  their  sacted  cargoes,  into  the  cart,  and  conducted  thsm 
toCisre. 

Here  they  met  with  a  ikvoorable  reception,  and  because  the  vestals  remained  at 
Ccte,  and  oontiniied  to  perform  the  rites  of  rel^ion  there^  diose  rites  were  thence 
called  ceremoniea  from  Ccsre,  and  mamere  to  remain.     VaL  Max.  b.  &  c  301^       • 
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Yew  of   they  were  condueted  to  Caere  in  Hetruria,  where  they 
aas.      coQtinued  to  perforin  their  accustomed  religious  rites 
^^•^^  and  worship  of  the  gods. 

Thb^.  When  the  crowd  of  superannuated  patriots  had,  by 

trib.  their  advice  and  exhortations  to  the  soldiers,  done  all 

that  was  in  their  power  towards  the  defence  of  the 
Capitol,  they  returned  to  their  houses,  there  to  wait, 
widi  steady  resolution,  the  coming  of  the  enemy,  and 
death.  Such  of  them  as  had  triumphed  for  victories, 
or  had  been  curule  magistrates,  that  they  might  die 
with  the  greater  dignity,  adorned  themselves  with  the 
insignia  of  those  honours  which  they  had  acquired  by 
their  virtue.  Clothed  in  their  triumphal  robes,  or 
in  those  of  their  magistracies,  they  repaired  to  the 
forum,'  and  seating  themselves  there,  in  their  curule 
chairs,  maintained  the  same  respectable  air  of  great- 
ness as  when  in  the  fulness  of  their  former  power. 

Some  say,  that  the  pontifex  maximus  pronounced 
over  these  ancients  the  form  of  words  prescribed  in 
cases  of  self-devotement ;  which  was  a  high  point  of 
religion  and  virtue  among  the  Romans,  they  believing 
that  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  which  their  leaders  made 
of  their  own  lives  to  the  infernal  gods,  brought  con- 
fusion and  destruction  upon  the  enemy. 

As  the  Gauls  had  met  with  little  resistance  from  the 
Romans  in  the  field,  and  were,  not  put  to  the  trouble 
of  an  assault  to  take  the  city,  they  entered  it  (at  the 
gate  Collina)  without  any  thing,  in  their  appearance, 
of  hostile  anger,  that  raging  fiame  kindled  by  oppo^ 
sition,  difficulty,  and  danger.  Moving  on,  they  beheld, 
with  amazement,  the  streets  unpeopled  as  a  desert ; 
and  when  they  came  to  the  forum,  and  cast  their  eyes 
all  around,  they  could  observe  no  show  of  war  but  in 
the  citadel  alone.  What  chiefly  drew  and  fixed  their 
attention  was  the  company  of  venerable  victims,  who 

Ut7  mji,  that  tbej  Mited  tbemselfet  in  the  potchei  or  halli  of  didr  own 
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had  devoted  themselTes  to  death.  Tl^ir  magniicent  ^^j^^ 
purple  robes,  their  long  white  beards,  their  air  of  great-  sas. 
ness,  their  silence,  stillness,  and  serenity — all  these  ^1^1^ 
astonished  the  Gauls,  held  them  at  an  awful  distance,  ^^^'^j^ 
BJkd  inspired  them  with  the  same  respect  which  the j  tiib. 
would  have  had  for  so  many  gods«  It  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  soldiers  (who  was,  probably,  less 
1^  to  be  religiously  afifected  than  his  comrades)  took 
the  freedom  gently  to  put  his  hand  towards  the  beard 
of  Manius  Papirius,  as  if  he  meant  to  stroke  it;  a  fami- 
liarity which  so  offended  the  majestic  figure,  that  with 
a  smart  blow  of  his  ivory  truncheon,  he  broke  the 
fellow's  head.  There  needed  no  more  to  put  an  end  to 
all  reverence  for  such  a  choleric  deity.  The  Gkul  in- 
stantly killed  Papirius;  and  as  if,  by  this,  he  had  given 
the  signal  for  a  general  massacre,  all  the  rest  were  now 
slain,  sitting,  like  him,  in  state,  in  their  curule  chairs* 
Afler  which,  Brennus  having  properly  posted  a  guard 
to  prevent  any  attack,  from  the  citadel,  upon  his  men, 
when  divided  and  dispersed  about  the  city,  these  betook 
themselves  to  plunder  and  destroy:  they  spared  not  a 
mortal,  made  no  distinction  of  age  or  sex;  and  when 
they  had  rifled  the  houses,  set  some  of  them  on  fire. 
The  first  day  no  great  execution  was  dime  upon  the 
houses;  which  makes  it  doubted,  whether  the  Gauls 
originally  intended  to  destroy  Rome  totally,  or  whether, 
by  letting  the  Romans  see  part  of  the  city  in  flames, 
they  meant  to  terrify  them,  and  engage  them  to  a  sur<- 
render,  by  the  hope  of  saving  the  remainder*  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol  were  steady  in 
their  resolution  not  to  yield ;  and  the  Gauls  proceeded 
to  lay  all  Rome  level  with  the  ground.  Instead  of  a 
considerable  city,  nothing  now  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few 
little  hills  covered  with  ruins,  and  a  wide  waste,  in  which 
Brennus  encamped  his  army,  investing  the  citadel.' 

(  lAfj  (b.  5.  c  4S.)  rdatet  thiU  one Fabiiu  Dono^  bdog  obliged  on  acerUin 
daj  to  pocform  m  sacrifice  to  the  tatdar  gods  of  bb  fiamUy,  and  tbe  blH  Qii^^ 
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Yew  of   Once  he  attempted  to  scale  the  hill  on  which  that 
363.      stood,  but  without  success :  the  Romans  met  their 
^^•^^  enemies  in  the  midway  of  the  ascent,  and  having  so 
Thirty-      great  advantage  of  the  ground,  easily  repulsed  them ; 
trib.    ^    and  the  Gauls  became  sensible  that  they  could  never, 
by  assault,  possess  themselves  of  the  place.     It  was 
determined,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  army 
should  blockade  it,  while  the  other  made  incursions 
into  the  adjacent  countries  for  provisions. 
.   §  IV.  Fortune  conducted  these  foragers  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardea,  whither  Camillus,  in  his 
exile,  had  retired.  This  great  man,  less  afflicted  for  his 
own  misfortunes  than  for  the  calamities  of  his  country, 
and  watchful  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  serving  her, 
received  intelligence,  that  the  Gauls,  secure  in  the 
terror  of  their  arms,  preserved  no  order  nor  discipline 
in  their  marches ;  that  they  spent  whole  days  in  drink- 
ing; and  that  neither  officer  nor  soldier  dreamt  of 
other  enemies  beside  those  who  were  blocked  up  in  the 
Capitol.  Thus  furnished  with  arguments,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  magistrates,  and  obtained  their  permis- 
sion to  lead  out,  against  the  common  enemy,  the  youth 
of  the  city.     These  were  very  willing  to  follow  him* 
He  chose  the  dead  of  night  for  his  expedition ;  and, 
surprising  the  Gauls,  unarmed  and  asleep,  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  them;  and  those  that  escaped 
ynder  shelter  of  the  night  fell  next  day  into  the  hands 
of  the  peasants,  who  gave  them  no  quarter. 

The  news  of  this  action  was  quickly  spread  far  and 
wide.  It  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  Romans,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Veii.  These  formed  a  pretty  strong 
body:  they  had  just  cut  off  two  parties  of  Hetrurian 
pillagers ;  and  their  strength  was  now  increased  by  the 

being  the  onlj  place  where  this  sacrifice  could  regularly  be  perfomaed.  when  the  daj 
came,  he  dressed  hinuidf  like  a  tfacrificer,  came  out  of  the  Capitol,  carrying  h& 
'  gods  with  him;  and  that  the  Gau^  out  of  a  regard  to  religiol^sufibedhhntopa8s 

to  the  place  appointed,  and  to  return  in  safety  to  the  citadel,  after  he  had  ofoed 
hissaoifioe. 
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coming  of  those  soldiers  who,  after  the  defeat  at  the    Vavof 
nVer  Allia,  had  dispersed  themselves  about  thecountry.      ses. 

All  in  general  looked  upon  Camillus  as  their  last  ^^-^^ 
resource,  and  earnestly  wished  to  have  him  for  their  3!^' 
leader.     ''  He  is  no  longer  an  exile.     Rome  is  no  tnb. 
more:  we  have  now  no  country.     Why  must  the 
Ardeates,  who  are  strangers,  acquire  glory  under  the 
conduct  of  Camillus,  while  we,  once  his  fellow-citizens, 
lie  idle,  and  see  our  country  possessed  by  the  Gauls?** 
They  presently  sent  deputies  with  an  humble  request 
to  him  to  be  their  commander. 

Camillus  would  not  take  the  command  of  the  Romans 
upon  him,*^  without  the  approbation,  first  obtained,  of 
the  senate  in  the  Capitol.  To  learn  the  senate's  plea- 
sure was  very  difficult,  the  place  being  invested  by  the 
enemy.  Nevertheless,  a  young  man,  named  Pontius 
Cominius,  undertook  it.  He  put  on  a  light  habit,  pro- 
vided himself  with  cork,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome.  The 
stream  carried  him  undiscovered  to  the  foot  of  the  ca- 
pitoline  hill ;  and  at  a  very  steep  place,  where  the  Gauls 
had  placed  no  sentinels,  he  mounted  with  difficulty  to 
the  citadel.  Having  made  himself  known  to  the  guard, 
he  was  straight  admitted  into  the  place,  and  conducted 
to  the  magistrates.  These,  without  delay,  assembled 
the  senate :  the  deputy  gave  them  an  account  of  Ca* 
millus's  victory,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Romans 
at  Veii,  requested  that  they  might  have  him  for  their 
general.  Not  much  time  was  spent  in  debates:  the 
senate  decreed,  That  Camillus  should,  by  an  act  of  the 
people,  assembled  by  curuB^  be  recalled  from  banish* 
ment,  and,  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  be  immedi- 
ately appointed  dictator.  Pontius,  with  the  same  good 
fortune  that  had  attended  him  in  going  to  the  Capitol, 
got  back  to  Veii,  bearing  this  decree;  and  the  Ro- 

^  Lnrj  makes  the  people  themselTes  hkit  this  scruple.  '^  Consensu  omnium 
pbcoh,  ab  Aidea  CMnillum  acdri ;  sed  aotea  consulto  senatu,  qui  Romsi  esset, 
adeo  legebat  onmia  pudor,  disciiminaque  lerum  piope  peiditus  rebus  senrabanL" 
B.  5.  c  46. 
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r^oVb  ^*™  ^°  emmiia  curiaia  jifffMy  made  a  law  conform- 

96a.      able  to  it. 
^^'^^'      Thu«  was  Camillus,  from  the  state  of  banishment, 

^S^mo.  ^'•^^^  **  ^"^^  ^^  "^  *^®  sovereign  magistrate  of  his 
trib.  country.  On  notice  of  the  honour  done  him  he  re- 
paired to  Veil,  and  there  quickly  saw  himself  at  the 
h^d  of  above  forty  thousand  men,  Romiins  and  allies. 
§  V.  While  he  was  preparing  to  march  againrt  the 
enemy,  the  Capitol  had  like  to  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Some  Gallic  soldiers  having  spied  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  the  prints  of  Poatius's  hands  and  feet,  made 
their  report  of  it  to  Brennus ;  who  immediately  con- 
ceived a  hope  of  scaling  the  hill  by  the  same  way  that 
the  Roman  had  ascended.  For  the  execution  of  his 
design,  he  chose  out  of  his  army  such  soldiers  as  had 
dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accustomed 
from  their  early  youth  to  climb  precipices.  These, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  climbed  up  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  with  much  difficulty,  and  more  danger,  ad- 
vanced by  degrees,  lending  each  other  a  hand,  till 
they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

They  had  got  up  so  silently  as  not  to  be  discovered 
by  either  man  or  dog:  but  they  could  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  some  geese,  which,  being  consecrated  to 
Juno,  had,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
•been  preserved  alive.  These  creatures,  naturally  quick 
of  hearing,  and  now  more'  wakeful  than  ordinary 
through  hunger  (having  been  kept  at  short  allowance), 
were  alarmed  at  the  first  approach  of  the  Gauls ;  so 
that  running  up  and  down,  they,  with  their  cackling 
and  the  beating  of  their  wings,  awaked  the  soldiers 
that  lay  near.  M.  Manlius,  a  consular  person,  was 
the  first  who  starting  up  ran  to  defend  the  wall.  Of 
two  Gauls,  whom  he  found  on  the  top  of  it,  he  slashed 
off  the  hand  of  one,  while  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head ; 
and,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  with  his  buckler  so 

*  The  learned  and  judicious  Monsieur  Dader  is  much  discontented  with  this 
philosophical  conceit  of  Plutarch'n,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  goose,  how  well  so- 
ever fed,  will  always  be  very  wakefuL 
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Strongly  pushed  back  the  other,  that  he  fell  from  tl^   Ymr^ 
rampart,  and  in  his  fall  overthrew  all  those  who  were     aes. 
behind  him.  And  now,  some  of  the  garrison  coming  to  ^^*^^' 
the  aid  of  Manlius,  he  easily  repelled  the  re^  of  the  as-  ^JJ^f"^, 
sailants,  and  drove  them  headlong  down  the  precipice,  trib. 

The  besieged,  after  their  escape,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  as  much  tranquillity  as  men 
could  do,  whose  minds  had  been  alarmed  and  agitated 
by  so  great  a  danger.  In  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  the 
military  tribunes,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  called  the  sol- 
diers together,  in  order  to  dispense  rewards  and  pu- 
nishmaits.  first  of  all  Manlius  was  praised  for  his 
gallant  behaviour,  and  had  presents,  not  only  from  the 
magistrates,  but  from  all  the  soldiers ;  each  of  whom 
carried  to  his  house,  which  stood  in  the  citadel,  half  a 
pound  of  meal,  and  a  small  measure  of  wine,  which  he 
spared  out  of  his  own  allowance :  a  reward^  consider- 
able only  as  it  was  a  proof,  in  the  present  scarcity  of 
provisions,  of  the  real  affection  of  the  givers. 

AA^er  this,  the  sentinels,  through  whose  neglect  of 
duty  the  Gauls  had  been  able  to  mount,  undiscovered, 
to  the  rampart  of  the  citadel,  were  cited  to  appear. 
The  military  tribune,  Sulpitius,  declared  that  he  would 
punkh  them  all,  according  to  the  laws  of  war;  but, 
finding  that  the  soldiers  disapproved  of  this  measure^ 
and  unanimously  and  loudly  concurred  in  laying  all 
the  blame  on  one  sentinel,  he  thought  it  not  safe  to 
meddle  with  the  rest.  The  man,  universally  con- 
demned, was  thrown  headlong  from  the  rock. 

But  now  famine  began  to  oppress  both  parties  equally. 
Camillus,  since  his  nomination  to  the  dictatorship,  had 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  roads.  The  Gauls  durst  not 
stir  out  to  forage;  so  that  the  besiegers  were  them- 

^  The  Rmnani  extended  their  rewards  and  punishmenta  even  to  the  geese  and 
dogs:  the  former  were  ever  after  held  in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them 
wat  always  kept  at  the  public  expense.  A  golden  image  of  a  goose  was  set  up  in 
memory  of  th&  senrioe;  and  agooae  was  e^ery  year  carried  in  triumph  on  a  soft 
litler%i^  adorned;  whilst  those  dumb  guards  the  dogs  wen  held  in  abhomoce 
by  the  ftsmans,  who  erery  year  impaled  one  of  thtm  alifa  on  a  branch  nf  elder. 
Plin.  ct  Plut.  de  fort  Rom.    C.  ct  R. 
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Tear  of    selves  besieged,  and  suffered  tlie  same  inconveniences 

36S.      that  they  made  the  Romans  undergo.    A  contagious 

^'  ^'  ^^'  distemper  also  prevailed  in  the  army  of  the  Gauls, 

Thirty,      occasioucd  by  the  great  heats,  to  which  they  were  not 

trib.         .accustomed. 

§  VI.  At  length  the  distress  on  both  sides  occa- 
sioned a  truce  and  a  parley.  Brennus  having  inti- 
mated that  he  would  raise  the  siege  (which  had  now 
lasted  seven  months)  on  the  Romans  paying  an  in- 
considerable ransom ;  and  the  soldiers  in  the  Capitol 
having  signified  to  their  commanders,  that  they  could 
no  longer  support  the  fatigue  of  continual  watching, 
and  the  misery  of  famine,^  and  must  therefore  either  sur- 
render or  redeem  themselves,  the  senate  commissioned 
Sulpitius  to  treat  with  the  enemy.  A  thousand  pounds' 

•  About     weight  *  of  gold  was  the  ransom  agreed  upon ;  the  price 
steriing.      of  a  people  who  were  one  day  to  be  lords  of  the  world. 

The  Gauls  brought  false  weights ;  to  which,  when  Sul- 
pitius  objected  to  them,  the  king  insultingly  added  his 
sword,  which  he  threw  into  the  scale,  giving  no  other 

•  VsTictis. reason,  but  "Woe  to  the  vanquished !'*t     The  Ro- 

mans  not  being  in  a  condition  to  resent  this  affront, 
and  wisely  considering  that  the  chief  indignity  they 
suffered  was  not  in  paying  more  than  they  had  agreed 
to,  but  in  paying  any  thing,  were  just  on  the  point 
of  finishing  the  affitir,  when  on  a  sudden  appeared 
Camillus  with  his  forces  at  the  place  of  conference. 
(]How  he  made  his  way  thither  unperceived,  it  is  hard 
to  guess.]  Instantly  he  commanded  the  gold  to  be 
taken  away,  and  the  Gauls  to  depart :  "  It  is  with 

*  Lactandus  (b.  20.)  telLs  us  a  stnuige  story  of  the  Romans  being  admonished 
and  directed  in  a  dream,  by  Jupiter,  tutelary  md  of  the  Capitol,  to  make  all  the 
com  they  had  into  bread,  and  throw  it  into  Brennus^s  camp,  not  reserving  the 
least  morsel  of  it  for  their  necessities ;  and  tha:  the  Gauls  being  hereby  decei?edy 
and  despairing  to  reduce  the  Romans  by  famine,  raised  the  siege.    In  memory  of 
the  god's  favour,  the  Romans  erected  an  altar  to  him,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Pistor,  Jupiter  the  Baker.    Ovid  seems  to  countenance  this  story,  Fast  b.  0. 
'^  Posse  fame  vind  spes  exddit,  hoste  repulso, 
Discam  Pistons  quid  velit  ara  Jovis.** 
Both  Livy  and  Florus  mention  the  throwing  of  loaves  of  bread  firom  the  Capitd, 
in  order  to  deceive;  but  they  both  ascribe  the  driving  away  of  the  Gauls  to  Ca» 
millus.    C.  &  R. 
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iron,  not  with  gold,  that  the  Romans  were  wont  to  de-    V«tr  of 
fend  their  country/^     In  vain  did  Brennus  represent     ses. 
to  him,  that  he  contravened  a  treaty  actually  con-  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
eluded.    Camillus  replied,  that  he  being  dictator,  no  2^|J2'miL 
treaty  made  without  his  approbation  could  be  valid;  tdb. 
and  he  warned  the  king  to  prepare  for  battle.     The 
Gauls  were  now  routed  with  as  much  ease  as  they  had 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  river  AUia ;  and  Camillus 
the  next  morning  in  a  second  engagement  with  them 
on  the  Gabinian  way,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  so  totally 
vanquished  and  destroyed  them,  that  not  a  man  was 
left  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  disaster.     The 
dictator  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  and  the 
soldiers  in  their  songs  styled  him  Romulus,  father 

OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  SECOND  FOUNDER  OF  ROME. 

§  VII.  Camillus,  who  had  thus"  saved  his  country 
in  war,  maybe  siud  to  have  preserved  it  a  second  time, 
when  in  peace,  by  hindering  the  people  from  removing 
to  Veii ;  a  project  which  was  now  renewed  with  more 
warmth  than  ever. 

The  houses  of  Rome  being  all  demolished,  and  the 
walls  razed,  a  heartless  despondency  seized  the  multi* 

■  That  Camilliis  THUS  savedhh  ooantry,  as  Livy  and  PlutircfaTC]^  Ubi^^ 
edly  ftbulous :  thou^  neither  M.  Vertot,  nor  the  Jesuits,  take  notice  of  any  objec- 
tion there  is  against  giving  credit  to  the  story.  M.  Rollin  indeed  obserrcs  (Hist. 
Rom.  torn.  3.  p.  384.)  that  Polybius  (b.  2.  c  18.),  silent  concerning  the  double 
deftat  of  the  Gauls  by  Camilliis,  imputes  their  retreat  from  Rome  to  '^  their  beins 
called  home  to  defend  their  own  country  against  the  Veneti  who  had  invaded  it :  ^ 
ret  M.  Rollin  seems  to  think  that  the  other  account  may  nevertheless  be  true ;  for 
he  adds,  '^  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  Ptdybius  does  noienter  into  the  particulars 
d^bUgronde  action^  but  confines  himself  to  the  giving  a  general  idea  of  it.**  But 
Polybius,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  tdls  ns,  that  the  Oaus  did  retom  home,  and 
had  afterward  quairds  among  themselves ;  consequeotlv  they  wen  not  put  to  the 
■word  by  Camillus.  And  the  lame  historian  (b.  1.  c.  6.)  asserts,  that  die  Romans 
[in  the  Capitol]  made  a  convention  with  the  Gauls,  upon  the  terms  which  the  latter 
thought  fit  to  prescribe.  And  in  b.  2.  c  22.  he  represents  some  Gallic  ambas- 
sadors enoonnigiog  two  kings  of  the  Gesata  to  join  the  Gaols  in  a  war  against 
Rome,  by  this  consideration.  That  the  Gauls  had  fi)rmerly  vanquished  the  Romans 
fai  batUe,  taken  their  dty,  hdd  it  seven  months^  and  then  restored  it  to  them  volun- 
tsrfly,  and  out  of  mere  generosity  [*4$X9¥t)  mmi  furk  x^*^*i]i  returning  safe  home 
cnrid^with  spmL 

The  pretended  generositv  of  the  Gauls  is  a  flourish  of  the  ambassadors,  who  are 
introduced  speaking ;  but  the  other  facU  agree  with  what  ii  said  by  Polybius  bim- 
Mlfm  the  before-cited  passages;  so  that  it  is  evident,  this  nnbiassed  historisn  did- 
not  beUeve  one  word  of  CamQlus*s  marvellous  exploits  against  Brennus.  See  like- 
vise  SuelMu  VU.  Tib.  c  3.  Justin.  L  38.  c  4.  Diod.  Sic^  L  4. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Yew  of   tude:  they  were  extremely  backward  to  set  about 

363.      rebuilding;  and  the  rather,  as  Veil  offered  them  a 

^'  ^'  ^^  place  fortified  by  art  and  nature,  good  houses  ready 

Thirty,      built,  a  wholesome  air,  and  a  fruitful  territory.    They 

trib.  said,  They  were  but  just  escaped,  as  it  were,  quite 

naked,  from  shipwreck,  exhausted  by  misfortunes, 

without  strength  and  without  materials  for  rebuilding 

a  whole  city,  of  which  nothing  was  left  but  the  ruins. 

— ^Nor  did  there  want  declaimers  to  throw  out  hard 

words  against  Camillus,  as  if,  from  yain-glory  and 

the  ambition  of  being  esteemed  a  second  Romulus,  a 

new  founder  of  Rome,  he  opposed  a  design  of  such 

great  and  general  adyantage* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  senate,  resolutely  determined 
against  remoying  to  Veii,  would  not  suffer  Camillus 
to  quit  the  dictatorship,  after  his  triumph,  and  the  ex- 
piration of  his  six  months.  They  earnestly  entreated 
him  not  to  leaye  the  commonwealth  in  an  unsettled 
state.  The  dictator  complied  with  the  desire  of  the 
fathers.  And  now,  as  he  was  eyer  most  ^regiously 
deyout,  the  first  business  to  which  he  gaye  his  atten- 
,  tion  was  what  concerned  the  worship  of  the  gods«  He 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  "  For  purifying  all 
those  temples  and  sanctuaries  which  had  been  profaned 
by  being  in  the  enemy's  possession;  and  for  consult- 
ing the  duumyirs,  who  had  the  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books,  about  the  proper  manner  of  purification. 

"  For  making  a  league  of  hospitality  with  the 
Cffirites,  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  the  Roman 
priests  and  the  yestals. 

"  For  celebrating  the  capitoline  games  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  who  had  defended  the  place  of  his  residence, 
and  the  citadel  of  Rome ;  and  for  empowering  the 
dictator  to  constitute  a  college  of  persons,  chosen  from 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capitol  and  citadel,  to 
superintend  that  affair." 

Mention  too  was  made  of  expiations  for  haying 
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neglected  the  mtrtculous  voice  (heard  in  the  night)    Yeir  or 
which  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Crauls ;  and     ml  ^ 
a  temple  ordered  to  be  erected  to  the  kind  monitor  ^-^-^^ 
(whoever  he  was),  under  the  name  of  Aios  Locutius.  ^|^- 

It  wag  likewise  decreed,  that  the  gold  which  had  been  tiib. 
rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  and  what  other 
gold  had  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  confusion  been 
taken  out  of  various  sanctuaries  and  brought  into  that 
of  Jupiter,  should,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  di- 
stinctly  remembo^  from  whence  and  from  whom  the 
several  parts  of  the  treasure  came,  be  all  deemed  sacred, 
and  deposited  under  the  pedestal  of  Jupiter's  statue. 

All  these  pious  regulations  did  not  divert  the  tri- 
bunes  of  the  commons  from  continually  exhorting  the 
multitode  to  leave  Rome,  that  was  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  remove  to  the  fair  city  of  Veil.  Camillus, 
therefore,  attended  by  the  whole  senate,  repaired  to 
the  forum,  and  made  a  most  elaborate  speech  to  the 
people  there  assembled.  °  His  chief  arguments  were  ad- 
dressed to  thdr  superstition.  Could  they  find  in  their 
hearts  to  forsake  Jupiter,  Vesta,  Mars,  and  father 
Romulus?  [as  if  Jupiter  and  Vesta  and  Mars  and 
Romulus,  if  spoken  civilly  to,  would  not  have  removed 
from  Rome  to  Veii,  as  readily,  and  in  as  good  humour, 
as  Juno  came  from  Veii  to  Rome.]  It  is  said,  that  his  Ury^  b.  s. 
discourse  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  muU  ^  ^ 
titude ;  but  that  what  determined  them  absolutely  not 
to  remove  was  a  chance  word  seasonably  spoken.  For 
shortly  sfter,  the  senate  being  assembled,  in  the  curia 
HostiUa,  to  deliberate  on  this  important  affair,  just  as 
L.  Lucretius  (the  first  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion) 

^  CamOhu,  in  Ais  speedi^  insists  mndi  on  the  constant  experience  which  tlie 
Romans  h&d  of  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune,  according  to  their  obserrance  or 
neglect  of  vdiipoiis  duties.  And  he  mentions  some  rites  of  religion,  the  performance 
of  which  was  confined  to  certain  places  in  Rome,  and  coold  not  be  transferred  else- 
where* Hiis  mar  have  been  true  of  some  rites.  But  when  our  historian  makes 
CamiUasask — ^*  Where  can  the  comitia  cvriatOf  ftr  miUtarrafiairs,  be  autpMouOtf 
heia  but  in  the  usual  place  ?  Shall  we  transfer  them  to  Veii  ?"— he  seems  to  have 
^ngot,  that,  by  his  own  account,  CamiUos  had  been  called  from  banishment,  and 
pointed  to  the  dignity  he  then  held,  by  the  people  in  comiHa  curiaia^  held  at  ^ 

Vdi :  and  this  in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  the  senate.    Liv.  b.  A.  c.  46. 
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Yew  df    YfBS  going  to  speak,  a  centurion,  who  (as  Plutarch  re« 

363.      lates  it)  came  with  his  company  to  relieve  guard,  was 

^'^'^^  distinctly  heard  to^y,  **  Ensign,  plant  your  colours; 

Thirty-        THIS  IS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO   STAY  IN/'*       lustautly 

^  °^  Lucretius  and  all  the  senators  ran  out  of  the  temple, 
piut  p.145.  crying  aloud,  '^  A  happy  omen !  the  gods  Have  spoken,' 
and  we  obey.''  The  multitude  universall 
the  notion  :^  all  doubt  was  now  at  an  enc 
any  mention  of  Veii:  "  Rome  for  ever/' 
Y.R.364.  An  interregnum  followed  the  dictatorship  of  Camil- 
-^ — i  lus :  for  the  Romans  would  not  suflPer  the  military 
Mo^'mfl.  tribunes,  during  whose  magistracy  the  city  had  been 
^^  taken,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  magistrates. 

And  no  sooner  was  Q.  Fabius  out  of  office,"*  than 
C.  Marcius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
summoned  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct  (of  which 
the  consequence  had  been  so  fatal)  when  ambassador 
to  the  Gauls.  JSudden  death,  supposed  to  be  volun- 
tary, freed  him  from  this  prosecution. 

Camillusiind  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  performed  the  office 
of  interrex^  by  turns,  for  a  few  days.     It  fell  to  the 
former  to  preside  at  the  election  of  military  tribunes. 
B.*a  3^      §  VIII.  The  six  new  magistrates  were  L.  Valerius 

Poplicola,  L.  VirginiusTricostus,  P.  Cornelius  Cossu^, 

'^^^    A.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  L.  ^milius  Mamercinus,  and 

^^  ^g  L.  Posthumius  Albinus.  Their  first  care  (after  consult- 

c  I.'        Jng  the  senate)  was  to  collect  the  treaties  with  foreign 

states,  and  what  remains  could  be  found  of  the  laws 

of  the  kings,  and  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  had  been 

o  M.  Dader,  <m  this  occuion,  obterveiy  that  Cicero  held  it  to  be  direct  atheism, 
to  despise  or  laogh  at  such  omens.    Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  1. 

r  What  the  oenturioD  said,  if  leally  spoken  by  chance,  orbeliefed  so  to  be^  fur. 
mshed  a  reason  of  the  same  kind  with  some  of  those  which  Camillus  had  employed 
in  the  long  haranoue  given  him  bj  Livy;  and  was  as  good  a  reason  as  any  of  his, 
for  not  removing  from  Aome. 

4  By  this  passage  of  Livy  it  would  seem,  that  the  same  militazy  tribunes,  who 
commanded  the  army  against  the  Oauls  at  \ht  battle  of  the  Allia,  were  still  in  officeu 
when  Camillus  laid  down  the  dictatonhip;  and,  if  so,  either  they  must  have  hdLd 
their  magistracy  two  years,  or  Camillas  cannot  have  held  the  dictatorship  so  long 
as  he  is  rniresented  by  the  Capitoline  Marbles  to  have  done;  I.  f.  part  of  the  year 
363,  and  aU  364.  ^ 
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written  on  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  the  forum.    Some  of   Year  of 
these  were  communicated  to  the  public ;  but  of  such  as  *  ^  ^ 
related  to  religious  worship,  the  pontifices  made  them-  ^•^•^- 
selves  the  depositaries;  that  they  might  likewise  be  the  Thirtj- 
interpreters  of  them,  and  occasionally  make  them  serve  ^  "^ 
as  a  meims  to  keep  the  populace  in  reverence  and 
subjection*     In  m^ing  a  list  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days,  the  fifteenth  of  the  calends  of  August  (i.  e.  the 
eighteenth  of  July)  was  particularly  marked  among  the 
latter,  as  memorable  for  two  unfortunate  battles ;  that 
in  which  the  300  Fabii  were  slain  near  the  Cremera, 
and  that  wherein  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Gauls  upon  the  banks  of  the  Allia;  no  sacrifices  were 
to  be  offered,  no  business  done  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
no  new  expedition  begun  on  this  day;  and  so  of 
several  others. 

And  now  the  care  of  all  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  UTjy  b.  a 
city. '  The  state  furnished  tiles,  and  the  people  were 
allowed  to  take  stone  and  other  materials  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  giving  security  to  finish  their 
houses  within  the  year.  Tlie  hurry  in  which  they 
went  to  work  made  them  heedless  whether  the  ground 
they  built  on  was  their  own  or  their  neighbours';  each  i 
raised  his  house  where  he  found  an  empty  space,  so 
that  the  common  sewers,  which  before  ran  under  the 
streets,  ran  now  under  the  houses.  And  so  little  taste 
had  they  for  order  and  beauty,  that  the  city,  when  re- 
hwlt,  was  even  less  regular  than  in  the  time  of  Ro- 
mulus: and  though  in  Augustus's  time,  when  Rome 
was  become  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  temples, 
palaces,  and  private  houses,  were  more  magnificent 
than  before,  yet  these  decorations  could  not  rectify 
the  fault  of  the  plan. 

'  Plutazcfa  (in  Camillo,  p.  1 45.)  tells  us,  that  among  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and 
nader  a  heap  of  aahes,  was  found  RomuluB*s  augunJ  staff  unhumt;  and  that  this 
wts  looked  upon  to  portend  the  everlasting  preservalioa  and  prospeoty  of  tha  . 
Boman  state. 
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BOOK     III. 


FROM  THE  YEAE  OF  EOME  365,  WHEN  THE  CITY  WAS  RE- 
BUILT, AFTER  THE  BURNING  OF  IT  BY  THE  6AFLS,  TO  THE 
YEAR  469}  WHEN  THE  ROMANS,  HAVING  SUBDUED  ALL 
ITALY,  BEGAN  THE  FIRST  FUNIC  OR  CARTHAGINIAN  WAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

8BCT.  L  The  naUom  horierimg  upon  the  Romam  tUte  retohte,  \f  fottibky  to 

cnuh  it  before  it  can  recover  He  firmer  ttrength.     Tfte  military  tribunes 

march  an  army  agakut  the  Voltci  and  LatinSy  but  by  iil  conduct  nfffer  it  to 

be  encloted  by  the  enemy,    Camillut  hereupon  is,  a  third  time^  named  dicm 

tator  ;  he  raUee  new  fircesy  retcuee  the  army  in  dlttresty  andfircet  ^  enemy* $ 

campy  after  which  he  takee  the  capital  dty  of  the  JEqfuiy  Bubdues  the  Voltci, 

866.      and  recovers  Sutriumfrom  the  Hetrurians.     11.   The  next  year  ( ttften  the 

commonwealth  ie  again  governed  by  miRtary  tribuneejy  the  Roman  arwu 

Four  nevr         prosper  abroad.     The  year  Jbllowing  is  a  year  of  peace.    Four  new  tribes  are 

tiibei.  added  to  the  twenty  ^tme.  III.  The  expectation  of  a  new  war  makes  the  Romans 

tMtj       dioose  CamiUus  to  be  one  qfthe  six  military  tribmuesfbr  the  next  year.     He 

og^      leads  the  Roman  troops  first  against  the  Volsci  of  Antium^  and  then  against 

the  Hetrurians;  and  has  suaeess  in  both  expeditions.     The  Latins  and  Her* 

nici  submit. 

YcBTof       §  I,  Rome,  arising  as  it  were  out  of  her  own  ashes, 

365.     appeared  once  more  a  city.   But  scarce  did  her  citizens 

^^'^'  begin  to  take  breath,  when  new  wars  called  them  again 

TWrt^    into  the  field.     The  Hetrurians,  the  JSqui,  and  the 

trib.  Volsci,  all  near  neighbours  of  Rome,  and  of  course  her 

^2^'  ^'  ^  enemies,  made  a  league  to  oppress  her  before  she  had 

recovered  her  strength.  Nay,  the  Latins  and  Hemici, 

who  had  long  been  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  engaged 

in  this  design.     The  Romans  seem  to  have  lost  their 

empire  when  the  seat  of  it  was  destroyed,  and  to  have 

had  most  of  the  same  conquests  to  repeat,  as  after  the 

expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  the  first  estaUish- 

ment  of  the  commonwealth. 

rfSi^       In  this  distressful  situation,  the  republic  had  recourse 

o.  145, 146.  to  a  general,  always  superior  to  dangers  and  difficulties. 

^Ty,b,6.  Camilluswasathirdtimenamed dictator.   Immediately 

he  summoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  ex- 
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cepth^  even  the  old  men.  He  divided  the  new  levies  Vew  or 
into  three  bodies,  caused  one  of  them  to  encamp  under  ses. 
the  walls  of  Rome,  appointing  A,  Manlius  to  command  ^^^^' 
it:  the  second  he  ordered  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Thiitj. 
Veii,  under  the  conduct  of  L.  iEmilius,  to  watch  the  ^  "*"* 
motions  of  the  Hetrurians:  and  he  led  the  third  him- 
self against  the  Volsci*  His  very  name,  and  the  report 
of  his  march,  filled  the  enemy  with  terror:  they  now 
thought  no  more  of  conquest;  their  whole  study  was 
how  to  avoid  being  conquered ;  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  camp,  which  they  fortified  with  a  strong 
palisade  of  stakes,  and  a  barricade  of  trees.  Camillns 
having  observed  the  nature  of  their  fortification,  caused 
his  soldiers  to  throw  fire  in  great  quantity  against  it. 
The  fire,  made  fiercer  by  a  brisk  wind,  that  chanced  to 
rise,  and  blow  the  flame  and  smoke  full  upon  the  camp, 
presently  destroyed  the  wooden  fence,  and  put  the  sol- 
diers into  such  a  consternation,  that  they  rushed  out 
in  crowds,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  them.  Camillus  then 
sent  to  extinguish  the  flames,  in  order  to  save  the 
booty,  with  which  (as  he  had  taken  the  camp  by  as* 
sault)  he  rewarded  his  army :  a  bounty  so  much  the 
more  agreeable,  because  unexpected  from  the  dictator, 
who  had  never  been  known  to  be  over  liberal  on  these 
•ccasions.  Pursuing  the  routed  enemy  in  their  flight, 
be  ravaged  the  whole  country  of  the  Volsci,  and  at 
length  entirely  subdued  that  untractable  people,  after 
they  had  harassed  the  republic  with  continual  hostili- 
ties for  more  than  IO7  years.'  From  the  Volsci  he 
next  turned  his  forces  against  the  iEqui,  and  by  as-i 
sault  made  himself  master,  not  only  of  their  camp, 
but  of  their  prmcipal  city,  Bola.  In  the  meantime,  d- 
most  all  Hetruria  had  taken  arms,  and  was  now  engaged 

*  So  Uie  critics  My  we  shoold  read,  liisteid  of  aevflotj,  M  U  U  In  Llvy,  there  bdng 
^Tom tberear 258,  when  the  war  wu  renewed agminft the  Volsd,  in  die consuUte 
of  Ap.CbaditMaiidP.SerTaius,tothi8tiine  lOyyeua.  WefindthatTarqum 
tho  Proud  made  war  with  the  Vobel  And  wa  aball  find  praMnUy,  that  elf  the 
VoJad  woe  not  now  rahdoed. 
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ten  ci    in  the  sieire  of  Sutrium.  a  town  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
366.      Camillus,  by  order  of  the  senate,  marched  to  its  i-elief. 
^•^'^'  The  place  had  capitulated  before  he  came»  and  the  in- 
^^1"^-.     habitants  had  obtained  nothing  but  their  lives  and  the 
trib.  clothes  on  their  backs.  In  this  destitute  condition  they 

^^'  ^-  ^-  ^ere  going  to  seek  new  habitations,  when  Camillus  met 
^wi^   them,  bade  the  women  dry  up  their  tears,  and  promised 
p.  146, 146.  to  transfer  their  sorrows  to  the  enemy.    His  promise 
he  performed :  for  the  Hetrurians,  secure  after  their 
victory,  and  wholly  employed  in  plundering,  had  left 
the  gates  of  Sutrium  open,  and  without  guards.    He 
came  upon,  them  by  surprise,  slew  many,  and  made 
an  incredible  number  prisoners.    The  Sutrini,  before 
night,  found  themselves  again  in  possession  of  their 
city,  which  had  been  thus  twice  taken  in  one  day. 
Lijr,  b.  6.      This  expedition  ended,  the  great  Camillus,  victo- 
rious in  three  wars,  in  one  and  the  same  year,  entered 
Rome  triumphant. 

With  part  of  the  money  raised  by  selling  the  Hetru- 
rian  captives  (after  they  had  been  led  before  his  cha- 
riot) the  Roman  ladies  were  paid  the  value  of  the  jewels 
they  had  formerly  lent  to  the  state;  and  with  the  re- 
mainder the  senate  bought  three  vases  of  gold,  which, 
with  Camillus's  name  inscribed  on  them,  they  placed 
at  the  feet  of  Juno,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
rc'mS!'       ^  ^^'  Under  the  six  new  military  tribunes  of  the 

'-  following  year,^  afiairs  prospered  abroad :  they  ravaged 

f<m^miL  ^^  country  of  the  iEqui,  and  took  two  cities,  Cortuosa 
*^^-         and  Contenebra,  from  the  Hetrurians. 

The  Romans  being  at  this  time  in  a  humour  for  build- 
ing, the  Capitol  was  now  rebuilt  (or  repaired),  with 
square  stone,  and  with  so  happy  an  execution,  as  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  admiration,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus. 

While  the  people  were  busied  in  this  sort  of  works^ 
public  and  private,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  en- 

.  *  T.  Quincdus,  L.  SenriUui  a  filth  time,  L.  JuKun,  L.  Aquiliu8>  L.  LuoredHSy 
Ser.  SulpiduB^ 
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dearocired  to  i^viYetheoldquarrd  about  the ifirwiOfi^  YmoT 
tie  conquered  lamds^  on  oeeasion  of  the  Pomptin  tern-     aos. 
tory,  for  which  the  Romans  and  Volaci  had  long  strug-  ^  ^*  ^^^ 


gled,  and  which,  after  the  republic  had  got  posaesaion  Thirtj. 
of  it,  the  patricians  had  appropriated  to  themaelres.  ^^T^  "^ 
Bat  the  time  was  ill  chosen  for  making  a  bustle  about  ^j*  ^  ^ 
this  a£Bur,  because  the  minds  of  the  commons  were  so 
intent  on  building,  that  they,  did  not  much  frequent 
the  forum ;  and,  besides,  they  were  almost  quite  drained 
of  their  money,  and  had  not  enough  left  for  the  expense 
of  cultivating  new  £urms,  and  stocking  them  with  cattle. 
They  took  little  notke^  therefore,  of  the  harangues  of 
their  tribunes.     The  military  tribunes  for  this  year,  y.  r.  307. 
upon  some  scruple  concerning  thevalidity  of  their  elec-  ^^'^^ 
tion,  voluntarily  laid  down  their  offices,  and,  after  a  ^^^^ 
diort  interregnum,  six  new  ones  were  chosen ;  "*  whose 
year,  being  ayear  of  peace,  was  spent  in  works  of  peace. 
To  the  tYfenty-one  tribes  were  added  four  new  ones, 
Stellatina,  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  and  Amiensis. 

§  II L  The  expectation  of  a  war  induced  the  centu-  y.  r.  ses. 
riesio  choose  Camillus*  to  be  one  of  the  military  tri-  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
bunes  for  the  next  year.     They  gave  him  for  his  col-  JJ^J^ 
leagues,  Ser.  Cornelius,!  Q.  Servilius,t  L.  Quinctius,  fj*-^ 
L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Valerius,  all  men  of  moderation,  time. 
who  knew  how  to  do  themselves  and  Camillus  justice.  J^^**** 
In  fiill  senate  they  transferred  their  authority  into  his  J^****^ 
.  hands,  and  left  to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  war>  lAyj,  b. «. 
so  that  he  was  in  effect  dictator.  The  republic  had  de-  ^*  ^ 
signed  to  turn  her  arms  against  the  Hetrurians ;  but 
this  design  waaaltered  upon  the  news,  that  the  Antiate8§  8i.tf.  The 
had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  inarms,  and  obliged  j^^ 
the  Romans,  who  had  taken  possession  of  it,  to  quit  it. 
Camillus  allotted  to  each  of  his  colleagues  an  employ- 
ment suitable  to  his  rank,  and  joined  Valerius  with  him- 
self in  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  to  march 


"  L.  Papirius,  C.  Seivius,  L.  iCmilius  a  second  time,  L.  Menemusj  I^ 
*  thiid  time^  C  CemcSas. 
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Yen  of    agaiiMt  the  Antiat^ ;  but  Valerius  refused  to  be  upon 
36a      an  equal  foot  with  Camillus:  **  No  (said  he),  you  shall 
^^^^  be  my  dictator,  and  I  will  serve  under  you  as  your  ge- 
1*1^-      neral  of  the  horse.''  The  Latins  and  Hemici  had  joined 
oib.  the  Antiates  near  Satricum :  so  that  the  Roman  sol« 

i^j7f  b.  s.  jj^yg^  when  they  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  were 
terrified  at  their  numbers,  which  Camillus  understand- 
ing, mounted  his  horse,  rode  through  the  ranks,  put 
his  men  in  mind  that  these  were  the  same  Latins  and 
Volsci  whom  they  had  so  often  vanquished,  and  that  he 
was  the  same  Camillus  who  had  led  them  so  often  to 
c.  &  victory.  He  then  dismounted,  took  the  next  standard- 
bearer  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  towards  the  enemy,  cry- 
ing out  at  the  same  time,  *^  Soldiers,  advance."  A  battle 
ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  entirely  overthrown. 
The  Latins  and  Hemici  separated  from  the  Volsci,  and 
returned  home.  The  Volsci  fled  for  refuge  to  Satricum : 
Camillus  came  before  it,  and  carried  it  by  assault.  He 
c.  0.  then  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Valerius,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  senate's  consent,  and 
get  things  necessary  for  undertaking  the  siege  of  An- 
tium.  While  he  was  proposing  this  aflbir  to  the  con- 
8criptfiithers,deputies  arrived  firomNepeteand  Sutrium 
(cities  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  that  were,  in  a  man- 
ner, its  bulwark,  as  well  as  the  keys  of  Hetmria),  de- 
manding succours  against  the  Hetrurians.  The  senate 
ordered  Camillus  to  their  relief,  and  assigned  him  those 
troops  which  S^rilius  had  commanded  in  Rome,  and 
kept  in  readiness  in  case  of  an  exigence.  He  marched, 
came  before  Sutrium,  found  it  almost  taken,  and  pre- 
served it.  Nepete  had  surrendered  voluntarily  to  the 
Hetrurians,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitwts  being 
c  10.  better  affected  to  them  than  to  the  Romans.  The  re* 
covery  ofthis  place  seemed,  therefore,  a  work  of  greater 
difficulty.  However,  he  took  it  at  the  first  assault,  and 
having  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  condemned  the 
authors  of  the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors* 
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CftBoilltis,  before  the  end  of  this  year,  called  the   Yovot 
Litins  and  Hemici  to  acocnmt  for  their  late  conduct*     an. 
The  magistrates  of  those  nations  alleged^  that  the  ^^^^ 
reason  of  their  not  aiding  the  Romans  was  the  ne*  ^^^ 
cessity  they  had  been  under  to  keep  their  troops  at  tdb. 
home  to  defimd  their  own  country ;  and  that  as  to  the 
assistance  which  some  of  their  people  had  given  to  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  they  had  done  it  without  authority, 
and  had  been  punished  for  their  fault;  not  one  of 
them  haying  returned  safe  home.     These  excuses 
were  not  satis&ctory,  but  the  senate  readily  admitted 
them,  being  unwilling  at  this  juncture  to  multiply 
the  enemies  of  the  commcmwealth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Sbot.L  Tk€  next  jfior  mlliigry  trVkmmef  being  ag^im  ehoiemiothegovetmmtniy  S0gt. 
M»  Ma$Uhu  (who  saved  the  CapUol)  ueet  euch  methodt  to  make  h  inuelf  popular 
as  alarm  ike  senaU*    They  name  A.  ComeMus  Cossut  Hetaptr.    He  summons 
Mmttus  to  appear  brfore  him.   ManHns  not  anttsering  directly  to  the  dictator's 
questUm^  is  committed  to  prison.    Cossus  soon  after  resigns  the  dictatorship. 
The  senate /taring  the  raft  of  the  people,  who  are  devoted  to  Mankne,  m* 
him  at  liberty.     II.  CamUlus  is  chosen  one  of  the  military  tribunes  for  the  370. 
next  year.    Two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  eommans  impeach  ManHus  qftreasony  M.  ManUut 
and^  by  a  sentence  of  the  people,  he  is  thrown  headkmgfrom  the  Tarpeian  rock,  b  put  to 


§  L  In  the  following  magistracy  of  six  military  tri-  y.  r.  sas. 
bunes,""  a  dangerous  war  abroad,  and  a  more  dangerous  ^'  ^'  ^^ 


sedition  at  home,  distressed  the  republic.  The  Volsd,  ]^J^- 
joined  by  the  Latins  and  Hemici,  who  had  revolted  mil-  trib. 
fit>m  Rome,  commenced  the  war;  the  sedition  had  for  ^Yi.  ^  ^ 
its  author  a  Roman  of  high  birth,  consummate  bravery,.  Pint  ^ 
and  illustrious  fame«  Marcus  Manlius  (who  saved  the  p.  14& 
Capitol),  though  he  had  pride  enough  to  despise  all  the 
other  great  men  of  Rome,  yet  envied  one :  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  Camillus  so  distinguished,  as  if  he  alone 
were  fit  for  the  supreme  magistracy  and  the  command 
of  the  army.   <<  This  exalted  man  looks  down  upon  his 
colleagues  as  his  ministers,  forgetting  that  he  and  they 
were  elected  under  the  same  auspices.    What  ground 


"  A.  Manlius,  a  seoond  time;  P.  Ckirneliua,  »  second  time;  T. Quinctius,  L. 
Qoinctittt,  L.  F^pirius,  a  lecond  time;  C.  8agius»  a  second  time. 
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Year  of    Ibr  aQ  this  arrcMrance  ?  Could  he  hare  reeov^ed  Rome, 

A  O  M  B 

369.      if  I  had  not  first  saved  the  Capitol  ?  He  c^ne  by  sur- 

^*^'^^  prise  upon  the  Gauls,  when  employed  in  receiving 

Tw^^   the  gold,  and  secure  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  I  had  to 

trib.  do  with  men  armed,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  taking 

the  citadel :  every  soldier  of  his  army  had  a  share  in 

the  glory  of  his  exploit ;  but  I  had  no  companion  in 

my  victory." 

It  is  said,  that  Manlias  by  such  speeches  gave  vent 
to  his  envy;  and  that  not  finding  his  merit  prized  by 
the  nobles  suitably  to  his  own  idea  of  it,  forsook  that 
p^Euty,  concerted  measures  with  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, and  set  himself  to  court  the  multitude.  Not  con- 
tent with  renewing  the  proposal  for  distributing  the 
conquered  lands,  he  made  himself  the  advocate  and 
protector  of  such  plebeians  as  were  oppressed  with  debt. 
Nothing  could  be  more  popular  at  this  time  than  a 
warm  concern  expressed  for  insolvent  debtors ;  because 
most  of  the  lower  people  had  been  forced  to  borrow 
money  to  rebuild  their  houses.  The  senate,  alarmed  at 
the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  thought  it  necessary  to 
create  a  dictator,  who,  by  his  absolute  power,  might  be 
able  to  crush  the  rising  faction;  and  the  war  with  the 
Volsci  (now  strengthened  by  the  Latins  and  Hemici) 
furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for  this  creation.  The 
dictatorship  was  given  to  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
named  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  to  be  general  of  the 
horse. 

Cornelius,  though  he  saw  he  should  have  greater 
difficulties  to  struggle  with  at  home  than  abroad ;  yet, 
whether  it  were,  that  the  business  of  the  war  was  more 
than  ordinarily  urgent,  or  whether  he  thought  that  a 
victory  in  the  field  would  add  weight  to  his  authority  of 
dictator,  when  he  should  have  need  to  exert  it  in  the 
city,  he  made  his  levies  with  all  expedition,  marched 
away,  and  came  to  a  battle  with  the  Volsci,  in  the  Pomp- 
Li?y,  b. «.  tin  territory.  Before  the  action  began,  he  told  his  men, 
that  Xhe  omens  were  so  favourable  as  to  leave  no  room 
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to  doabt  of  success.    He  bade  them  lay  their  javeliiis    Ymt  of 

ROME 

down  at  their  feet,  keep  together  in  close  order,  and      s6o. 
without  stirring  sustain  the  enemy's  first  charge ;  in  ^^'^^ 
whose  eyes,  when  they  advanced  in  disorder  (after  Tbkty-fle- 
spending  their  darts  in  vain),  they  should  make  their  ^^  "^ 
swords  glitter,  and  every  man  call  to  mind  that  there 
were  gods  who  fought  for  the  Romans.     He  directed 
Quinctius  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his  cavalry,  till  the 
in&ntry  were  engaged  in  fierce  conflict,  and  then  to 
fall  on.  Both  horse  and  foot  observed  his  injunctions ;  Urj^  b.  e. 
and  the  Volsci,  though  much  more  numerous  than  the  ^  ^^* 
Romans,  yet  not  being  so  well  conducted,  suffered  a 
total  defeat.    Among  the  prisoners  were  found  many 
considerable  men  of  the  Latins  and  Hemici,  who 
being  examined  confessed  they  had  acted  by  autho* 
rity ;  so  that  it  was  no  longer  a  doubt  whether  those 
two  nations  had  revolted. 

The  dicUti^  hereupon  kept  his  army  in  the  field,  be«  c.  14. 
lieving  assuredly  that  he  should  be  directed  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  countries ;  but  a  more  pressing  a£bir 
obliged  the  senate  to  send  for  him  home.  For  Man- 
lius,  not  by  invective  speeches  only,  but  by  deeds  of  an 
exemplary  generosity,  had  raised  against  the  nobles, 
guilty  of  excessive  usury,  such  a  spirit  of  anger  in  the 
commons,  as  seemed  not  easy  to  be  laid.  One  day  see- 
ing a  centurion,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  many 
gallant  exploits  in  war,  and  whom,  his  person  being 
taken  in  execution  of  a  judgment  upon  an  action  of 
debt,  they  were  carrying  through  the  forum  to  the  ere* 
ditor's  prison,  he  ran  hastily,  attended  by  a  numerous 
company  of  his  clients  and  other  followers,  and,  laying 
fast  hold  of  the  debtor, — **  Oh  the  pride  of  these  patri* 
cians !  the  cruelty  of  these  usurers !  so  brave  a  man !  so 
unsuitable  a  fortune ! — In  vain  did  this  right  hand  pre- 
serve the  Capitol,  if  I  am  to  behold  my  fellow-citizen, 
my  fellow-soldier,  just  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  handsi 
of  the  victorious  Gauls,  a  wretched  captive  carried  into 
slavery/*     Then  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  he 
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Year  of  freed  the  debtor,  by  paying,  in  legtl  form,  the  whole 
369.  debt  to  the  creditor.  The  centurion  called  upon  gods 
B.C.38S.  ^^^  ^^^  1^  reward  his  generous  benefactor,  "  The 
Thirtj-M-  fitther  of  the  commons  of  Rome  I*^  and  being  now  ad- 
▼emh  mu.  j„|^(^  Ij^^q  ^i^Q  tumultuous  train,  he  contributed  not  a 
little  to  increase  the  tumult.  Showing  the  scars  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  Veientan,  Gallic,  and 
other  wars — **  I  was  forced  to  borrow  money  for  the 
expense  of  attending  the  service,  and  to  rebuild  my 
house.  The  amount  of  the  principal  I  have  paid  over 
and  over  again  in  interest;  interest  so  heavy  and  op- 
pressive that  I  could  never  emerge  out  of  debt ;  it  was 
usurious  extortion  that  overwhelmed  me.  That  I  novir 
partake  of  the  common  light,  that  I  am  permitted  to  see 
the  forum,  the  faces  of  my  fellow-citizens,  these  are 
the  pure  effects  of  Marcus  Manlius's  bounty.  From 
him  I  have  received  all  the  benefits  that  a  son  can  re- 
ceive from  a  parent ;  and  to  him  therefore  I  devote 
my  body,  my  life,  all  that  remains  unspilt  of  my  bloods 
Whatever  ties  I  have  to  my  country,  to  the  gods  of 
my  country,  to  my  household  gods,  those  same  ties 
fasten  me  inviolably  to  that  one  man.^  Both  the  noble- 
ness of  the  act,  and  the  effiision  of  praise  and  gratitude 
from  the  person  obliged,  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  the  multitude,  that  they  were  already  disposed  to 
attach  themselves,  like  the  centurion,  to  th^U  one  maUj 
when  he  did  another  thing,  which  was  still  better  ima- 
gined, to  turn  their  heads  quite,  and  to  throw  all 
things  into  confusion.^  Having,  in  the  territory  of 
Veii,  a  farm,  the  chief  part  of  his  estate,  he  caused  the 
public  crier  to  notify  the  sale  of  it. — "  No,  Romans, 
whilst  I  have  any  thing  left,  I  will  never  suffer  that  any 
one  of  you  be  cast  into  the  prison  of  his  creditor.'* 
Nor  did  he  stop  here  in. his  endeavours  to  make  him* 
self  popular,  and  to  alienate  entirely  the  hearts  of  the 
commons  from  the  senate.     In  assemblies  which  be 

y  ^*  *—  iddita  alia  oommodenit  ad  omnia  tnrbaiida  oonalii  res.  Fasdom  io 
Veknti,  caput  patrimonii,  tobjedt  preconi :  ne  auem  vestiam,  inquit,  Quiiitei^ 
donee  qoicqaam  in  re  mea  rapererit,  judicatmn,  addictumque  dud  patiar."  C.  14. 
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held  in  his  own  house  (in  the  citadel)  he  confidently   Vetrof 
gave  out,  that  the  senators,  not  content  with  being  the     sao. 
sole  possessors  of  those  lands,  which  ought  to  have  ^^-^^ 
been  divided  equally  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con-  Tfairty-ae. 
cealed,  with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use,  ^  triii. 
the  gold  which  was  to  have  been  given  to  the  Gauls, 
and  which  had  been  raised  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  citixens  who  were  then  in  the  Capitol ; 
a  treasure  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
all  the  debts  of  the  poor  plebeians.   And  he  promised 
to  show  them,  in  due  time,  where  this  treasure  was 
hid.     So  pleasing  a  prospect,  as  that  of  every  man's 
having  his  debts  discharge,  took  up  all  the  attention 
of  the  people  i  their  whole  care  was  to  draw  those 
riches  out  of  the  hands  of  the  patricians. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the  dictator  re-  Urj,  k  e. 
turned  to  the  city.  Having  agreed  with  the  senate  upon  ^  ^** 
the  measures  to  he  taken,  he  went  to  the  forum,  ac- 
companied by  the  fathers,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
patricians,  ascended  his  tribunal,  and  sent  a  lictor  to 
cite  Manlius  to  appear  before  him.  Manlius  did  not 
disobey  the  summons,  but  making  all  his  adherents 
follow  him,  he  approached  the  tribunal  with  so  nu- 
merous a  guard,  that  the  assembly  looked  like  two 
armies  ready  to  join  battle.  Silence  being  made,  the 
dictator  spoke  thus :  "  I  heartily  wish,  Manlius,  that 
I  and  the  senate  could  in  every  thing  agree  with  the 
commons  of  Rome,  as  readily  as  I  trust  we  shall  do 
in  what  concerns  you,  and  the  matter  I  am  going  to 
qaestion  you  upon.  You  have  been  heard  to  say,  that 
some  of  the  principal  senators  have  secreted  the  gold 
that  was  designed  for  the  Grauls,  and  that  this  fund 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the  debts.  I 
am  so  far  from  desiring  to  hinder  such  an  extraordi- 
nary benefit  to  the  commons,  that  I  exhort  you  ear- 
nestly to  ease  them  of  that  burden  of  usury  they  labour 
under,  and  to  name  the  men  who  have  stolen  and  con- 
cealed this  important  treasui'e.    But  if  you  do  not  in- 
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Yeurof   stantlv  name  those  robbers  of  the  public,  be  assured 
sen.      that  I  shall  Without  delay  send  you  to  prison  as  an 
^^'^^  incendiary  and  a  slanderer;  for  I  will  not  suffer  you 
^^^^  any  longer  to  deceive  the  people  with  vain  hopes.** 
trib.  Manlius  answered,  **  I  find  I  was  not  mistaken  in 

my  opinion,  that  the  dictator  was  created,  not  to  act 
against  the  Volsci,  but  against  me  and  the  commons  of 
Rome*  He  openly  espouses  the  cause  of  the  usurers, 
and  I  am  to  be  destroyed  on  account  of  the  affection 
which  the  people  bear  me.  Does  it  indeed  offend  you, 
Cornelius,  and  you,  conscript  fathers,  to  see  the  crowds 
that  attend  me?  Why  do  not  you  endeavour  to  share 
their  affection  with  me?  Why  do  not  you  relieve  the 
poor  citizens,  who  are  quite  sunk  and  overwhelmed 
with  debt?  Pay  for  some,  answer  for  others,  supply 
their  necessities  out  of  your  superfluities ;  nay,  without 
bestowing  any  thing  upon  them  of  what  you  possess, 
do  but  deduct  from  the  principal  sums  what  you  have 
received  for  interest.  You  will  then  see  that  my  train 
of  followers  will  be  no  greater  than  any  of  yours— But 
why  is  Manlius  (say  you)  the  only  man  who  thus  con- 
cerns himself  for  the  citizens?  You  may  ask  me  too, 
why  I  was  the  only  man  who  saved  the  Capitol  ?  As 
I  then  exerted  myself  for  all  in  general,  so  now  I  am 
ready  to  give  my  help  to  every  Roman  in  particular. 
As  to  the  secreted  treasure,  you  put  a  question  to  me 
which  you  can  better  answer  yourselves.  The  very  de- 
mand makes  that  difficult  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  easy.  The  more  you  press  me  to  declare  the  place 
where  the  gold  is  hoarded,  the  more  reason  I  have  to 
believe  that  yoA  have  removed  it,  and  hid  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  most  curious  inquiry.  Am  I  to  reveal 
where  your  thefts  are  concealed?  or  ought  not  you 
Liry,  b, «.  rather  to  be  compelled  to  bring  them  forth?**  At  these 
words  the  dictator  commanded  him  to  give  over  his 
evasions  and  subterfuges,  and  go  directly  to  the  proof 
of  his  charge,  or  else  to  confess  before  all  the  people, 
that  he  had  slandered  the  senate.  To  this  Manlius  re- 
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plying,  That  he  would  not  speak  at  the  pleasure  of  hi»    Vmt  of 
enemies,  he  was  immediately  ordered  to  prison.  When     369. 
the  lictors  laid  hold  of  him,  he  cried  out,  "  O  Jupiter,  ^^^^ 
most  beneficent,  most  mighty;  O  Juno,  queen  of ^"^^ 
bearen ;  O  Minerva,  and  all  ye  other  gods  and  god-  tdb. 
desses  who  reside  in  the  Capitol ;  will  ye  suffer  your 
champion  and  defender  to  be  thus  treated  by  his  ene- 
mies?   Shall  this  right  hand,  with  which  I  drove  the 
Gauls  from  your  sanctuaries,  be  manacled  and  locked 
in  chains  ?** 

We  have  on  this  occasion  a  surprising  instance  of  the 
ready  submission  of  the  Romans  to  the  commands  of  a 
lawful  magistrate.  The  people,  though  seditiously  de- 
voted to  Manlius,  made  not  the  least  motion  to  hinder 
the  execution  of  the  sentence :  not  an  angry  expression 
was  heard,  nor  a  threatening  look  seen  in  the  whole 
assembly.  His  adherents  and  abettors  expressed  their 
concern  only  by  habits  of  mourning,  neglecting  to  cut 
their  hair  and  beards,  crowding  about  the  prison  door, 
and  there  lamenting  his  misfortune. 

In  this  time  of  the  people's  aflSiction,  Cornelius  Cos- 
sus  had  a  triumph  for  his  victory  over  the  Volsci.  The 
multitude  expressed  nothing  but  a  deep  dejection  on 
that  day  of  joy.  Some  were  heard  to  say,  that  the 
dictator  triumphed  over  a  citizen,  not  over  the  enemy; 
that  the  chief  ornament  of  the  show  was  wanting;  and 
that,  to  gratify  the  victor's  pride,  Manlius  should  have 
been  led  before  his  chariot.  The  senate,  to  soothe  and 
pacify  the  people,  decreed  of  their  own  motion  to  send 
a  colony  of  Romans  to  Satricum,  and  allotted  to  every 
man  two  acres  and  a  half  of  arable  land.  But  this 
expedient  proved  ineffectual.  So  soon  as  the  dictator- 
ship of  Cornelius  was  expired,  and  the  people  freed 
from  the  dread  of  an  uncontrollable  magistrate,  the  dis- 
content of  Manlius's  party  began  to  grow  into  open 
sedition.  Some  reproached  the  multitude  in  public 
discourses.  That  it  was  their  custom  to  exalt  their  pro-  Livy,  b.  6. 
VOL.  11.  K  *•  *'• 
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Y«iTof   tectors  to  high  and  shppery  stations,  and  then  to  for- 
369.      sake  them  in  the  very  moment  of  danger  and  downfall : 
^•^•^^  that  Sp.  Cassius,  the  first  who  proposed  the  partition  of 
^^th^'a."  ^^^'*^ds}  that  MsliuSy  who  in  a  famine  generously  fed 
trib.  the  people  at  his  own  expense,  had  both  of  them  been 

abandoned  and  destroyed;  and  that  now  Manlius,  for 
endeavouring  to  free  the  poor  debtors  from  slavery,  was 
given  up  to  his  mortal  enemies.  It  is  a  shame  to  see 
a  consular  thus  treated,  mer^y  because  he  did  not  an- 
swer at  the  nod  of  the  dictator.  Suppose  him  to  have 
invented  a  story,  and  therefore  not  to  have  an  answer 
ready,  was  it  ever  known,  that  even  a  servant  was  put 
in  irons  for  only  telling  a  lie?  Call  to  mind  that  fatal 
night  when  the  Gauls  climbed  up  the  Tarpeian  cliff, 
and  when  Manlius  all  covered  with  sweat  and  blood 
rescued,  in  a  manner,  even  Jupiter  himself  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  Do  you  think  that  half  a  pound 
of  meal  was  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  preserver  of  our 
country?  Will  you  suffer  a  man,  whom  you  have  al- 
most equalled  to  Jupiter,  by  giving  him  the  surname  of 
Capitolinus,  to  drag  on  a  miserable  life  in  a  dungeon^ 
and  draw  his  breath  at  the  pleasure  of  a  jailor?  Was 
one  man  able  to  preserve  all,  and  shall  not  all  be  able 
to  succour  one? — Discourses  like  these  were  frequently 
repeated ;  and  the  people  surrounding  the  prison,  day 
and  night,  threatened  to  break  it  open.  The  senate, 
fearing  lest  the  multitude  in  their  fury  should  execute 
what  they  threatened,  made  a  decree  for  his  release; 
but  they  did  not  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  sedition ; 
they  only  gave  the  seditious  a  leader. 

During  these  commotions,  ambassadors  arrived  from 
the  Latins  and  the  Hernici,  as  also  from  the  citieet  of 
Circsei  and  Vditrse,  demanding  releasement  of  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  last  action  when  the  dictator 
Cossus  defeated  the  Volsci.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
former  were  received  (though  their  demand  was  re- 
jected), because  those  nations  had  been  only  allies  of 
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Rome ;  but  the  ambassadors  of  the  latter  were  ordered    v«r  or 

it  O  M  £ 

immediately  to  depart,  and  not  appear  before  tb$     3aoi 
people,  because  those  cities  had  been  upon  the  foot  of  ^^-^^ 
Roman  colonies.  The  former  enjoyed  their  own  laws ;  Thhty-M- 
the  Utter  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  had  ^^"^ 
therefore  no  right  to  send  ambas^ors. 

5  II.  When  new  magisf;rates  came  to  be  elected  for  v.  r.  370. 
the  next  year,  the  centuries  chose  Camillus  military       ^^ 


tribune  a  fifth  time  j  and  with  him  they  joined  Ser.  SJa  mu. 
Cornelius,*  P.  Valerius, t  Ser.  Sulpicius,^  C.  Papi-^ 
rius,  and  T.  Quinctius.§  The  confidence  of  Man-  ^Ys.^^ 
lins  was  now  much  increased  by  the  timorousness  of  TA^^^ 
the  senate,  and  the  remissness  of  Cosais  in  not  punish- 1  a  i 
ing  him  as  a  former  dictator  had  done  Maelius.  And  fx't 
the  poor  plebeians  entertaii^ed  the  hope,  that  under  ^^ 
such  a  leader  they  should  be  able  to  get  usury  one. 
abolished.  lArj  giYcs  us  a  long  speech  (doubtless  of 
his  own  making)  as  spoken  by  Manlius,  in  an  assem- 
bly held  at  his  house  in  the  citadel.  The  substancct 
of  the  discourse  is  an  exhortation  to  the  plebeians  *'  to 
free  themselyes  from  the  burden  of  their  debts,  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  patricians,  by  exerting  their  natural 
superiority  of  strength,  and  assuming  the  ascendant, 
— No  more  dictators — ^no  more  consuls — I  declare 
myself  the  pairtm  of  the  commons  of  Rome :  my 
steady  concern  for  their  interests  has  already  fixed 
upon  me  that  title.  If  you  are  willing  to  bestow  a 
higher  upon  your  leader,  it  will  enable  him  to  assist 
you  more  effectually  in  the  accomplishing  of  what  you 
desire.**  Livy  adds,  "  It  is  said,  that  from  this  time 
was  set  on  foot  a  project  for  restoring  kingly  power; 
but  it  is  not  clearly  said  how  far  it  went,  nor  who  were 
the  projectors.*'  In  the  debates  of  the  senate,  alarmed  i^«  ^  ^ 
at  the  cabals  held  at  a  private  man's  house,  a  house  too 
in  the  citadel,  many  of  the  fathers  declared  loudly. 
That  the  commonwealth  stood  in  need  of  another 
Servitins  Ahala,  who  by  one  stroke  should  rid  her  of  a 
bad  citizen,  and  restore  the  public  safety  and  tranquil- 
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Yetf  of   lity.    And  though  the  resolution  of  the  assembly  was, 
370.     in  words,  more  gentle,  it  was,  in  eflfect,  not  less  violent : 
^^'^^  for  by  an  order  of  the  military  tribunes  to  take  care 
Thirty,      that  the  commonwealth  suffered  no  detriment  from 
tHb.  the  pernicious  projects  of  Marcus  Manlius,  they  em- 

powered them  to  act  as  Ahala  had  done.     And  now 
these  magistrates,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  commons 
(for  the  latter,  foreseeing  that  the  loss  of  their  dignities 
would  soon  follow  that  of  the  public  liberty,  had  given 
themselves  wholly  to  the  senate),  consulted  together 
upon  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  present 
exigence ;  and  when  they  were  at  a  loss,  no  one  having 
proposed  any  better  expedient  than  assassination,  which 
yet  in  all  appearance  would  occasion  a  dangerous  con- 
flict, M.  Manlius  and  Q.  Petilius,  both  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  started  a  new  thought :  '*  Why  do  we 
make  that  to  be  a  strife  between  the  senate  and  the 
commons,  which  ought  to  be  a  war  of  the  whole  state 
against  one  pestilent  citizen  ?  Why  should  we  attack 
him  united  with  the  commons,  when  we  may  more 
safely  attack  him  by  the  commons  themselves  ?     We 
purpose  to  appoint  him  a  day  to  appear  in  judgment. 
Nothing  is  more  odious  to  the  people  than  royalty. 
And  when  the  multitude  shall  see,  that  there  is  no 
contest  with  them ;  that  they  are  made  judges  in  the 
cause;  that  the  accusers  are  plebeians,  and  the  ac- 
cused a  patrician,  and  the  crime  charged,  aspiring  to 
be  king;  they  will  unquestionably  show,  that  there 
is  nothing  they  r^ard  with  so  true  a  tenderness  as 
their  liberty.** 
^^^^^       This  advice  being  unanimously  approved,  they  no- 
tified to  Manlius  a  day  for  his  appearance,  [before  an 
assembly  by  centuries.]     The  plebeians  were  at  first 
much  aflfected  to  see  him  going  about  in  a  dress  of 
mourning  to  solicit  fiivour ;  not  one  senator,  nor  any 
of  his  kindred,  nor  even  his  brothers,  Aulus  and  Titus, 
accompanying  him ;  a  thing  the  like  to  which  had 
never  happened  before.    Whence  it  is  evident,  that 
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there  was  a  comlnnation  of  all  the  luitrtcians  to  op-    Year  or 

R  O  IVf  II 

press  him,  because  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who     370. 
had  fallen  off  from  their  party  to  espouse  the  cause  ^^-^^ 
of  the  plebeians.  ™!^"  u 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  his  accusers  charged  trS^*" 
him  with  holding  private  assemblies,  and  with  seditious 
words,  ill-meant  liberalities,  and  slandering  the  senate 
(with  relation  to  the  gold).  But  Livy  tells  us,  that  he 
could  not  in  any  author  find  what  direct  proofs  the 
tribunes  brought  of  Manlius's  aspiring  to  the  r^;al 
power.  However,  he  supposes  that  8u£Eicient  proofs 
they  had,  since  nothing  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
place  where  he  was  tried  (which  was  the  Campus 
Martins)  hindered  his  immediate  condemnation. 

Manlius  is  said  to  have  produced  near  forty  citizens, 
for  the  payment  of  whosedebts  he  had  advanced  money, 
without  interest,  thereby  recovering  their  effects  which 
had  been  seized,  and  keeping  their  persons  out  of  the 
prisons  of  their  creditors.  He  produced  two  mural 
crowns  (of  gold),  his  rewards  for  having  entered  the 
first  into  cities  taken  by  assault ;  eight  civic  crowns  (of 
oak-leaves),  for  having  in  battle  saved  the  lives  of  so 
many  citizens,  among  whom  C.  Servilius  (when  general 
of  the  horse)  was  one;  the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies, 
whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  in  single  combat. 
He  then  opened  his  bosom,  and  showed  it  covered 
with  scars,  left  by  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  fight. 
Looking  often  to  the  Capitol,  he  called  upon  Jupiter 
and  the  other  gods  for  help;  and  he  conjured  the 
people  to  turn  their  faces  to  that  sanctuary,  and,  when 
they  were  going  to  pronounce  judgment,  to  think  of 
the  gods  who  resided  there. 

The  people,  touched  with  the  humiliation  and  dis- 
tress of  a  Roman,  who  by  his  bravery  had  saved  the 
republic,  and  having  before  their  eyes  the  very  place 
where  he  had  fought  so  valiantly  against  the  Gauls, 
could  not  resolve  to  condemn  him.  The  military  tri- 
bunes  plainly  perceiving  this,  and  that  unless  the  mul- 
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Veur  of   ittude  were  removed  to  some  place,  whence  they  could 
37a      not  see  the  Capitol,  they  would  never  give  sentence 
^^^^'  against  the  accused,  deferred  the  decision  of  the  affair 
Sht^idL  to  another  day,  and  appointed  the  place  of  the  assem- 
ttib.  bly  to  be  in  the  Peteline  wood,  without  the  gate  Flu- 

mentana.    Then  the  object,  which  had  saved  Manlius, 
no  longer  dazzling  the  eyes  of  his  judges,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  thrown  from  the  Capitol  itself;  and  the 
theatre  of  his  glory  became  that  of  his  punishment  and 
shame.     Two  marks  of  infamy  are  said  to  have  been 
fixed  upon  his  memory;  one  by  public  authority,  the 
other  by  private.  The  public  decreed,  that  no  patrician 
should  thenceforward  dwell  in  the  Capitol,  or  the 
citadel ;  and  the  Manlian  fistmily  came  to  a  resolution 
among  themselves,  that  no  member  of  it  should  ever 
bear  the  pnenomen  of  Marcus.  Such  (says  Livy)  was 
the  end  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  bom  in  a  free 
atate,  would  have  deserved  to  be  remembered  with 
honour  by  posterity.     The  multitude  very  soon  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  him. .  Their  fear  of  his  ambition 
being  over,  they  remembered  only  his  virtues ;  and 
because  a  plague  broke  out  at  this  time  without  any 
discernible  cause,  many  of  the  people  ascribed  it  to  the 
severe  treatment  of  Manlius:  The  Capitol  (they  said) 
had  been  polluted  with  the  blood  of  its  deliverer;  and 
the  gods  were  offended  at  the  execution,  aJmost  in 
their  very  presence,  of  a  man,  who  had  rescued  their 
temples  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS. 

M.  Dacieb  expresses  his  wonder  mt  *'  the  fimtsstie  humour  of  the  Rotmui 
pec^filc,  who,  though  folly  ooDvinoed  of  the  guilt,  could  not  prevail  with  them, 
selves  to  condemn  the  criminal,  while  they  had  the  Capitol  before  their  eyes ;  yet 
presently  after  [without  any  new  offence  by  him  committed]  could  throw  him 
headlong  fimn  that  very  Capita)^  the  sig^t  of  which  had  hindered  them  from  con- 
deominghim.*** 

•  Etrange  bizarrerie  dn  peuple  I  fl  ne  peut  se  resoudre  k  oondamner  Manlius  k 
la  vuc  du  Capitole,  et  un  moment  apr^  fl  le  pr^oite  de  ce  memc  Capiiolei,  doot 
la  vue  Tavolt  cmpkli^  de  k  ooDdjunner.    Pac.  Ilut.  Vie  dc  Cam. 
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Perinps  the  veate  mqr  wonte  at  M.  Paciflr't  giTiog  cniH  to  dUt  i»rt  of  ih^ 
■lofyi  Imcinthetriil  ■ntl  fWMJgmnarimi  ^ManlSat  by  an  MW»blyof<he  people  i 
I  an  weD  penoadad  thai  Lhj  gave  no  cradit  to  it,  Bor  to  lotwal  other  panicolaif 
which  be  baa  lo  pompooaly  deMrcfed  oonoerning  Manlhu. 

Thepubli£ezaminatl0Q<aaLi¥yielateait)ofMaBliB%the7earbefoebiadeatb,  I. 
1^  the  dictator,  GacnelliiaCoMUi^  baa  too  atrang  a  mark  of  fietisn,  tt  hi-m  piwcd 
upon  LdTj  for  tme  blalorj.    The  dictator  ehaigea  Manfioi  with  having  slander. 
Ottdy^accoaed  the  principal  aanaton  of  aecveting^  gold  that  waaHMUcbod  [by 
CainiHas]oatof  dbebandaoftbeOanla.  AndManliaaiaiepraantedaamaUi^ 
no  difficulty  to  own,  that  be  had  to  aocnaed  them,  anddiatbebdieyeBdiemguUty. 
Now  it  is  abaolat^  faicredible,  that  ManUof  diaiged  the  eenataai  with  leenting 
what  every  Roman,  then  living,  knew  with  cortainty  to  liave  ben  oarried  «w^ 
bytoeOaalt;«ISD(r  thattheOauKiHien^MynMtfcbedol^did  not  go  without  the  Vid.  mpia, 
nnaom-^i^  ii  made  hidispntable  by  Polybins't  aocoanti  which  aceount  Livy  p.  113. 
bad  beliDre  him,  though  he  takea  DO  notice  of  it. 

Indeed,  the  aaving  of  this  gold  ta  a  point  with  wliidi  the  Latin  hiatorian  aeemt 
loliava  been  modi  perplexed.  Saved  it  must  be ;  becauae  it  waa  not  fit  that  encfa 
a  mejeetic  pee^  aa  the  Romana  ihoald  be  redeemed  Uke  io  many  paltry  alaves. 
Diiqne  et  bominee  pcohiboere  rtdempUu  vivere  Romance.  Nam  ibrte  qoadam, 
priasqiiamiif/hfuibiiirrcetperfloeretar--J>ictatoriDtervenit,4c.    Lib.  5.  c  49. 

Wdl,  but  what  became  of  thia  gold,  lo  fbrtunatdy  preaerved?  Wliy,  truly, 
both  thb  (whidi,  in  order  to  avoid  «  profane  nae  of  eacred  trcaenica,  bad  been 
ooQeeted  from  the  women)  and  ot|ier  gold,  that  in  the  fright  and  hurry  bad  been 
taken  out  of  aevoal  aanetuarlee,  and  brought  into  the  lanetaary  otJujitag,  were 
depoeited  under  the  pedeetal  of  Jupiter'a  etatue. 

But  why,  when  all  waa  la^e  and  quiet,  were  not  the  women^s  omamenta  reetored 
to  them?  And  why  were  not  the  otber  parcele  of  gold  leplaoed  in  the  respective 
aaoctnariee  to  which  they  bekwged?  Thereaaonwae,itoouldnotbediatfaictly  te. 
membeied  from  whence  and  from  whom  die  eeveral  parti  of  the  treaaore  came;  ao 
it  waathon^t  beat  that  the  whole  ebonld  be  deemed  ooniecratod  to  the  gods.  [As 
if  the  priests  oould  not  distingokh  the  geld  of  their  respective  temples,  nor  the 
women  tlieir  own  trinketa.]  The  women,  it  seems,  in  reward  of  thdr  virtue,  re- 
eelved  pubUe  tfaanke;  to  which  the  pobUe  added  sn  honour,  luatmd  of  restoring 
•0  them  die  fineries  of  the  diees,  it  waa  decreed,  that  they  should  have  fine  things 
fldd  of  them  at  dttir  frmcnls,  aa  the  men  bad.  <> 

^ aermonea  pleni  eriarinnm  m  patne :  biter  quoe,  ^  thesauroa  QaOid 

snrioeculftariapatriboa'*jeeitt  "  nee  jam  poesidendis  pubHds  agris  contentos  esse^ 
■iaipecuniamqiioauepublicamavertant:  earcasipalamfiat^eaudlviplebemae 
aHeno  posse.*^  Indignttm  fiuHnut  videri,  quum  conferettdum  ad  redimeodaro  d- 
▼itatem  a  Oallis  aurum  frierit,  tributo  eoUationem  factam :  idem  aunrntj  ear  hot- 
Hbus  captuntj  in  paucorom  prasdam  ceesisee.     L.  6.  c.  14. 

**  8pem  fhctam  a  te  dvitati  video,  fide  ineolond,  ex  thesuurit  GaiHds,  qnos 
primores  patrum  oocultent,  credimm  solri  po«e.**    C.  16. 

«  i^.  B.  Itia  not  improbable  that  Manlins  did  accuse  the  priodDal  senators,  and 
Camillna  among  the  rest,  not  frliely,  but  truly,  of  embesliog  (not  tne  gold  weighed 
out  ftir  the  Gaub,  and  which  the  Oauls  carried  ofl^  but)  what  remained  of  the  trea- 
sure, which  the  magistrates  had  amassed  from  voluntary  contribution,  after  their 
paying  the  sum  agraed  upon  fbrdieir  ransom.  That  they  were  guilty  of  fraudulent 
I  with  regard  to  that  remaining  treasure,  Livy  frimishes  ground  to  beUeve, 


,  what  be  says  of  their  scrupulous  casuistry,  and  of  the  reasons  the||mnd  for  not 
psrtiog  with  tho  gold  they  bad  got  into  their  possesnon.  And  it  is  very  posrible, 
that  tms  gdLd,  properiy  applied,  might  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  discharging 
the  deba  of  the  poor  plebeians,  as  Manlius  b  reported  to  nave  said. 

*  Aurum,  quod  Oalfis  ereptum  erat,  quodque  ex  aliis  templit  inter  trepidationrai 
in  Jovia  ctim  collatum,  quum,  in  qua  iclerri  oporteret,  oonfusa  mcmoria  ciset, 
mcrvm  omne  judscatum,  sub  Jovis  sdla  poni  juseum.  Jam  ante  in  eo  religio  dvi- 
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XI.      That  Manliut  wm  conticUd  before  die  people,  mecmblpd  by  centories,  of  at- 
tcmpdng  to  make  fadmidf  long  of  lUme ;  and  tb«t  the  people  00^ 
guOlj  of  diat  crimey  to  be  thzown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  an  fitfta  which  aeem 
to  be  oa  little  worthy  of  bdief,  aa  that  he  accused  the  lenators  of  flcoetiDg  gold, 
■latched  [by  GamiUua]  oat  of  the  hands  <^  the  Gauls. 

1.  For,  first  of  all,  Li?y  tells  us  that  he  could  not  in  any  author  find  what  direct 
proQ&  the  accusers  of  Manlius  biou^t,  of  his  plotting  to  be  king.  Crowds  of 
peopleabout  hiaa ;  seditious  words;  iU«meant  liberalities  {UirgUio};  slandering  the 
tenate  in  relation  to  the  gold  [Jidlagindicimm] ;  these  were  all  the  particulars  men. 
tkmed  by  those  writers  from  whom  Livy  borrowed  his  accounts;  yet  our  historian 
supposes^  that  weighty  mattecs  were  prored  against  him,  because  [it  is  said]  the 
switenne  waa  deferred,  not  on  account  of  any  want  of  evidence,  but  merely  on  account 
o£  the  place  where  the  criminal  was  tried^  [the  field  c^Mars,  whence  the  Capitol 
could  be  seen] ;  thatbtosay.ifManliuawascertainly  tried  by  the  people,  and  if 
sentence  against  him  was  deferred  on  account  only  of  the  place  wiiere  he  was  tried, 
then  it  is  probable  there  waa  suffideot  proof  <^  his  guilt.    But  presently  afier^ 

2.  Our  histocian  lets  us  know  that  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  Manliua  was  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  peoplei  for,  after  speaking  of  their  passing  sentence 
against  him,  contrary  to  their  incUoatioo,  even  when  they  were  in  a  ^aoe  from 
whence  the  Capitol  could  not  be  seen,  he  adds,  <<  Some  report  that  he  vaa  con. 
demned  by  duumvirs,  created  to  inquire  into  hii  treason.**  Sunt  qui  per  dunm- 
viros,  qui  de  perduellione  suquirerent  creatos,  auctmes  sint  damnahim. 

9»  As  Livy  by  these  last  wotdB  discovers,  that  he  did  not  know  certainly  before 
mhat  court  Manlius  was  tried;  so,  by  what  ha  says  in  the  preceding  chapter,  be 
seems  to  allow  his  reader  to  believe,  that  the  supposed  criminal  was  never  brought 
to  trial  before  any  court  whatsoever,  but  was  cut  off  by  an  act  of  mere  violence,  an 
act  of  that  absolute  power  with  which  the  senate  had  invested  Camillus  and  the 
other  military  tribunes,  on  purpose  to  destroy  him.  I  say,  Livy  seems  to  intimate 
this,  when  he  tdis  us  that  the  senate's  giving  that  extraordinary  power  to  the 
magistrates  amounted  to  the  same  thing  as  a  resolution  to  despatdi  Manlius  (aa 
Ahala  had  despatched  Mdiius)  without  any  previous  form  of  process.  • 

That  they  destroyed  Manlius,  by  casting  him  down  from  tlie  Tarpeian  rock,  may 
be  easily  believed,  thou^  we  suppose  no  puUic  sentence  to  have  passed  againat  him 
spediying  that  punishment:  because  his  house^  where,  it  is  probable,  the^ffioexs  of 
the  magistrates  seized  him,  stood  in  the  dtadel,  and  therefore  very  near  to  that  rock. 


tatis  apparueiat,  qudd,  quum  in  publico  deesset  aurum,  ex  quo  summa  pacta  mer- 
cedis  Gallis  confieret,  a  matronis  coliatum  acceperant,  ut  auro  saono  abstineretur. 
Matronis  gratise  actie,  honosque  additus,  ut  eanim,  sicut  vironim,  post  mortem 
solennis  laudatio  esset.     Lib.  5.  c.  50. 

Plutarch  reports  that  the  privilege  granted  to  the  women  of  having  funeral 
orations  was  in  reward  of  their  giving  [he  should  have  said  lending]  their  orao- 
ments  to  make  a  vase^  to  be  sent  to  Ddphos,  in  disdiaige  of  Camillus's  vow, 
when  he  was  just  going  to  the  assault  of  VeiL 

*  Quum  dies  venit,  qtam,  prater  cotus  multitudinis  seditioaasque  voces,  et  lar. 
gttionem  et  follaz  indicium,  pertinentia  propria  ad  regni  crimen,  ab  accusatoribus 
objecta  sint  rto.  apud  neminem  auctorem  invenia  Nee  dubito  baud  parva  fuisse, 
quum  damnandi  mora  plcbi  non  in  causa,  sed  in  loco,  ftieriL    C.  20. 

N.B.  Manlius'sUberalities  to  the  poor  are  said  to  have  been  urged  agahist  him 
as  indications  of  his  mordinate  ambition.  And  he,  in  his  defence,  is  said  to  have 
produced  4|0  dtizens,  to  whom  he  had  advanced  money,  without  interest,  to  pre- 
Fent  their  falling  into  the  cruel  bands  of  their  creditors. 

•  Magna  pars  [senat&s]  vodflerantur,  '^  Servilio  Ahala  opus  esse,  qui  non  in 
vincula  dud  juboido  irritet  publicum  hoetem,  sed  unius  jactura  dvis  finiat  in- 
testinum  bellum.**  Decurritur  ad  leniorum  verbis  sententiam,  vim  taroen  earn, 
dem  babentem :  ^<  ut  videent  magistratus,  ne  quid  ex  pemidoaia  Gonailiia  M. 
Manlii  respublica  detrimenti  capiat**    L.  6.  c  10. 
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4.  T»dieiig«iia:ittaboire«itecd,agiiMt1^pretflDded 
ofManBtti,  for  plotting  to  be  IdDg,  may  be  •ddedlfaegwstnnMkdih^ 
Romany  not  out  of  hit  Mntei,  woukU  in  thote  t^net,  ftankh  vwm  the  nnrihet 
ground  for  luspectik^  bim  of  saeb  a  plot  Is  it  not,  In  the  higfaeet  d«gree,  im- 
probable, that  Manliiit  ibonld  hope  to  rain  Mmedtf  to  n»fegal  tknoe,  by  the  help 
of  a  popdlaoe,  whom  he  could  not  but  know  to  have  an  lieteditary  and  inenpetable 
aven&on  to  tiie  very  namei  of  king  and  kh^doni  s  fauomudi,  that  the  ambition  ef 
leigntng  [euffUiUu  regni]  wae,  widi  dieaa,  tlie  meet  wnpardonabJe  of  all  ciimfa{ 
and  ftr  which  no  Und  nor  degree  of  merit  could  atone?  Iivy,ondtopwtoem- 
sloD  (aa  on  eerenl  othen),  intimatea  tliis  to  have  been  the  tMnper  and  turn  of  the 
Roman  people:  ^  Dhid  noCandnm  videtar,  ut  iciant  homines,  qnaet  quanta  da- 
eoraftBdaci^yiiiltef^wlfnoningratasoliim,  ledinviaaetiamieddidflrit.*'  c.i0.s 
and  then  enumcrateo  the  worthy  aotians  and  heroic  exploits  of  Manhns.  [See 
what  has  been  said  on  tlm  liead  in  the  dose  ot  dnp.  sir.  b.  iL] 

But  if  Hanliiia  was  not  guilty  of  designs  against  the  liberty  of  his  ooontiy,  nor 
ofibndering  the  senators,  what  was  it  that  made  them  so  wianimoosly  combine  to 
destroyhim?  I  answer,  ^  His  singular  merit,  his  honest  seal  for  the  liberty  of  his 
foUow-dtisens,  the  poor  plebeian  debtors,  continually  exposed  to  beeoine  slaves  to 
their  merdku  patrician  creditors;  [^ Consensu  opprimi  popolarem  virom,  quM  Ltvy,  K  6L 
primus  a  patribus  ad  plebcm  defedsset :']  his  reproaching  tlie  nobles  severely  in  c*  90. 
words,  and  more  sevcrdy  by  hb  example,  with  thdr  rapadousness,  avarice,  and 
oppressive  usury ;  and  hk  urging  them  to  do,  £redy  and  from  virtue,  what  a  lew 
years  after  they  were  constrained  to  do  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  an  act  passed 
by  the  tribes,  in  spite  (tf  the  most  vigorous  oppodtion  from  the  senate,  sided  by  Ca- 
mflhis,  then  dictator,  and  by  a  majority  (wbich  the  senate  had  gained  over  to  them) 
ofthe  tribunes  of  the  commons:  I  mean  that  law,  whidi,  to  rdieve  the  debtors,  de. 
ducted  from  the  princqial  debt  whatever  sums  had  been  paid  for  intoreat.'*  It  was 
but  seven  years  afrer  the  death  of  Alanlius,  that  Lidnras  Stolo  proposed  that  law: 
which,  wiOi  two  other  laws,  be,  afrcr  a  ten  years'  struggle,  prevaOed  to  have  en- 
acted; much  to  the  benefit  oftbe  commonwealth,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequd  of  the 
story.  Whatever  appearance  of  injustice  it  may  have,  to  make  a  kw  on  purpose 
to  hinder  those,  who  have  fairly  lent  thdr  money,  from  exacting  what  by  contract 
is  legally  due  to  them  from  the  borrowers;  such  a  law  was  absolutdy  necessary  at 
this  time,  in  order  to  preserve  to  the  commons  of  Rome  any  iqppearaoce  of  freedom. 
And  the  very  passing  of  this  law,  notwithstanding  so  mighty  an  oppodtion  made  to 
it,  is  done  a  cogent  proof,  that  the  oppression  which  they  suffsred  was  ezcessiva, 
and  the  distemper  of  tlie  state  such  as  required  extraordinary  and  violent  remedies. 

If  we  consider  the  words  with  which  Livyfrunishes  the  centurion*  (whom  Manlius  •Seep.I2&. 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  his  creditor),  and  the  speech  of  Manliusf  to  the  die-  tSeep.138. 
tstor  Ckiroelios  Cossus,  we  shall  have  a  just  idea  of  the  miserable  condition  of  die 
oommons,  and  of  the  rdief  proposed  by  their  bmve  and  generous  advocate.  For 
it  is  evident  (as  the  reader  will  find)  from  the  following  parts  of  Livy's  narrative^ 
that  he  does  not  make  the  two  speakers  exaggerate  the  grievances  of  the  commons, 
or  make  them  say  more  dian  was  strictly  true  ccmcerning  the  cnid  oppression  which 
die  poor  debtors  laboured  under :  and  the  very  remedy  proposed  l^  Maolius  was 
one  of  those  remedies  that,  very  soon  afrer,  were  by  the  legidature  judged  neces- 
sary to  be  employed. 

Livy  and  Plutardi  represent  the  seal  of  ManUus  in  bdialf  <^the  debtors  as 
having  itt  source  in  envy  and  anger,  envy  to  Camillas,  and  anger  against  the  senate 
for  preferring  that  rival  before  him  to  govern  the  state  and  command  the  army. 
Doubtless  in  the  year  369,  when  Manlius's  popularity  is  said  to  have  alarmed  the 
senate,  he  had  just  cause  to  think  himself  unworthfly  and  injurioudy  negkxrted  by 
ilna.  But  that  this  neglect  of  him  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  efiect,  of  bis  seal 
for  the  poor  debtors,  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  following  condderatioos. 
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AlxmvttMUiarthanMaraasMaDUiiftheBoiiiaotCatehadD^  The 

Ailitiry  fmvMd«  whidi  he  leedyed  ibmi  the  gtofnd^ 

ineooteftablepvoofofit;  and  in  the  ywrdOly  two  yean  befbie  his  moet  celebrated 
egplfltt  of  wwiafe  the  CapJtol,  he  had  been  honoiued  with  the  ogmmlAip.  And  yet 
lifter  that  impottantaerrice  (in  363)  we  n«ver  lee  him  in  anj  nagistzaqr  whattM 
How  dialli^acooiint  for  this?  It  may  easily  be  granted,  that  Camillus  was  mqteiier 
in  ahUitiet  to  Manliut,  and  to  every  other  Roman  of  that  tinse,  fbr  the  conduct  of 
aaaany;  and  this  may  fiuniih  a  pUmeibk  leaeon,  why  the  senate,  in  pitasing  and 
cxtaoidinary  ezigeoeies»  hadxeooane  to  those  abilities.  But  since  no  less  than  six 
penons  wese  every  ysardiosen  to  the  military  tribuneship  (except  in  the  year  364, 
.i^en  the  senate  continued  CaariUus  in  dM  dictatonhip,  that  he  mi^t  hinder  the 
fM^  ftom  remoTing  to  V«ii)y  and  since  thcce  had  been  five  elections  in  the  time 
between  the  Oauls*  departure  and  the  commotion  ocowioned  by  the  generosity  of 
Manlius  in  369,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  a  patridan  of  such  high  Urth,  ahero  so 
applauded  and  extolled  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  was  never  after  appointed  to  be  one 
of  the  six  governing  magistrates  ?  His  brother,  Aulus  MsnUus,  who  had  no  Okerit 
(that  we  read  of)  to  recommend  him,  was  neverthdess  a  mililary  tsibune  in  the 
•year  366,  and  agsin  in  369,  the  very  year  in  which  the  senate  created  Cornelius 
CosBOS  dictator  to  quell  the  commotion  rsised  by  the  libendity  of  Msrcos. 

May  we  not  faiily  gaAer  from  this  unintenru|^  exclusion  of  Marcus  from  the 
jnagistracy  after  the  idbuilding  of  the  city,  that  he  begsn  about  that  time  to  dis- 
oblige CamiUus  and  the  other  oligardis ;  and  that  their  discontent  with  him  was  on 
aooovnt  of  lus  compassionate  concern,  warmly  expressed,  for  the  poor  plebeians, 
loaded  with  debt,  and  who  had  lately  «<  increased  the  burden  by  borrowing  money 
to  build  their  houses  ?*'  as  Livy  informs  us. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  to  build  was 
a  necessity  to  whidi  they  were  subjected,  merdy  l>y  the  senate's  reftising  to  let 
them  remove  to  Veii;  which  removal,  after  the  total  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gsuls,  would  in  sll  aj^>earanoehave  been  a  very  reasonable  measors :  but  it  would 
mot  have  been  oooBstent  with  the  views  of  the  oligarchs,  who  were  bent  upon  making 
to  themselves  immense  estates  out  of  the  newly-conquered  Veientan-  territory. 

Itisnot  indeedunlikely,  that  Manlius  (who  nnquestionaldy  saved  the  Capitol)  was 
sUsoontented  to  see  Camillus  (who  unquestionably  did  not  drive  away  the  Oanla  and 
save  the  gold)  so  distinguished  by  the  senate,  as  if  he  alone  was  qualified  to  com- 
mand an  anny.  And  Manlius  might  with  the  more  reason  be  dissatisfied,  m»  he 
knew  tfiat  Camillns's  chief  merit  wiih  the  fkthers  was  not  hto  miHtaiy  skill,- bvt  his 
tUn  and  indination  to  keep  the  plebeiens  in  extreme  indigence,  and  thensby  in  a 
state  of  servitude  to  the  patrician  usurers.  Livy,  though  he  seems  to  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  himsdf  always  to  speak  reiTectfully  of  the  senate,  yet  tells  us,  ^<that 
when  the  dection  of  military  tribunes,  for  die  yesr  354,  was  coming  on,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ftuhers  to  that  affiur,  and  their  oonceni  fbr  the  event,  were  very  near 
Mng  greater  than  ihtit  csre  about  the  war:'"  and  yet  the  Romsns  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  important  siege  of  Veiit  and  he  likewise  teUs  ut,  <*  that  the 
senate,  when,  in  the  year  359,  by  using  Aeir  utmost  tSarts,  they  got  Caraillus  into 
&e  militsry  tiibnneship,  pretended,  that  it  was  to  provide  the  republic  with  an  able 
general,  but  that  their  real  motive  wis  to  provide  themselves  with  a  magistrate,  who 
would  oppose  the  tribunes*  bill  for  a  distribution  of  the  public  lands  f  *r  so  that 
Manlius,  who  was  as  compasdonate  and  generous  as  he  was  breve,  needed  not  the 
indtemcnt  of  ambition  or  envy  to  make  him  displeased  with  the  senate's  throwing 

'Jam  comitia  tribnnorum  militom  adersnt,  quorum  prope  major  patribus, 
qnim  bdli  cure  erat    L.  5.  c.  14. 

r  Comitiis  tribimonim  militum  patres  summa  ope  evicerunt,  ut  M.  Furius  Ca- 
millus  creaietur.  Propter  bella  simulabant  parari  oucem,  scd  largidoni  tribuniciee 
adversarius  qusrebatur.     L.  6.  c.  26. 
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m  mock  power  Into  the  hitidt  of  a  nuoH  nlMte  temps  and  ehttacler  nrnde  Uoi 
feiynnft  lobeat  lliekfllm<»f  mfteeitate. 

fff  mttV'*^"*"*'^  pat  Imt^  w  hy  >n  iM>t  flf—i^to  mm!  panpl*  twcallad  tVnm  hMf>l«im%#ii# 

Mid  created  aictator  Id  theyett  868,  when  the  Oanbinyeited  the Ci^tol;  but  the 

TfBtn^y—ff.  ^flMitinntnghtm  Jn  tlwi  AirtaiogAip  thannghoiit  tha  jMg  jtfU  Mi^y 

lerj  wen  be  questioned.  For  hie  not  evident,  Aat,  in  this  unprecedented  Hep,  tbqr 
had  any  view  to  ^  good  of  the  pubUe;  and  it  ie  i^ain,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  dMjr 
had  a  view  to  thdx  private  interest!:  diat  by  the  means  of  Camilhis,  faivestsd 
with  the  tenon  of  absolute  power,  they  purposed  to  keep  the  people  at  a  distanes 
^om  Veii,  and  thereby  to  hinder  them  from  having  their  just  share  of  dte  con. 
quered  Uods,  and  likewise  from  seeing  how  ihameAally  the  oligardis  mads  theoki 
selves  rich  by  robbing  the  oommoowealth.  For  that  diese  were  their  principal 
obf  ects  appears  from  the  wliole  thread  of  the  history  of  these  times. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ftthen,  when,  in  tfaeyesr  800,  by  tearasndeotreatiei  and  Vllsapniy 
talking  mndi  about  religion,  they  had  prevailed  to  have  the  [very  nnrraionahle]  bill,  p.  06. 
lor  dividing  the  senate  and  people  between  Rome  and  Veil,  rejected,  were  in  such 
joy  for  their  victory,  that  the  next  morning  they  passed  a  decree  fbr  assigning  to 
every  freeman  of  Rome  seven  acres  of  the  lands  c^  VelL    Doubtless  dife  decree^ 
tfKmgfa  represented  by  liivy  as  on  act  of  voluntary  bounty,  when  joy  had  opened  and 
dilated  the  hearts  of  the  senators  (not  apt  to  such  eflbsion  of  goodness)  was  made 
in  performance  of  a  promise,  by  which  they  had  gained  a  majority  of  die  tribes  to 
vote  against  the  bill  m  question.    And  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt,  whether  they 
ever  put  the  decree  in  execution.  And  if  they  did,  it  would  seem,  that  tliey  very 
soon  got  the  land  back  agun  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poor  plebeisns,  and  pro- 
bably in  sadsfrction  o(  interest  fbr  money  they  bad  lent  to  those  plebekns.*  *  Vid*  su- 
For  Idvy  introduces  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  that  long  contest  which  began  aboot  P'^  P*  ^• 
diirteen  years  afrer  this  notable  bounty,  expostulating  with  the  principal  senaton^ 
'^  How  they  could  have  the  confidence  to  desire  that  every  one  of  them  might  be 
allowed  to  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  while  no  more  than  two  acres 
were  allowed  to  each  plebeian.*'  ^ 

To  return  to  CamiUus:  he  wss  again  created  dictator  in  365;  and  military  tri- 
bune (lor  the  fourth  time)  in  368,  and  again  in  370;  and  invested  with  absolttte 
power,  purposely  to  destroy  Manlius.  Thou^  Camillui  had  five  colleagues,  Phu 
tarch  represents  him  ss  prhicipal  in  the  prosecution,  and  as  the  magistrate  who  re- 
moved the  assembly  to  a  place  whence  the  Giq>itol  could  not  be  seen:  which  makes 
M.  Dader  ask,  *'  But  why  was  Gamillus  so  eager  to  get  Manlius  condemned,  a 
person  of  such  eminent  merit,  and  who  had  served  so  well  P  Why  did  he  not  leave 
that  mdandibly  honour  to  his  colleagues  ?"  He  adds,  ^  Livy,  to  avoid  throwing 
all  the  odium  of  die  action  upon  Gamillus  alone,  says,  That  the  [military]  tri- 
bunes, peroeiviog  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  the  Capitol  produced,'*  &c* 

AL  lacier  might  have  found  perhaps  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  question,  if  he 

^  Auderentne  postulare,  uL  quum  bina  jugera  i^  pleU  dividerentur,  ipsis 
|du8  quingenta  jugera  habere  ikettt  ?  Ut  singuli  props  trecentorum  civium  pos- 
sidereot  agros,  plebeio  homini  vix  ad  tectum  necessarium,  aut  locum  sepulturs, 
suus  pateret  agcr?    liv.  1.  6.  c  36. 

And  in  Hb.  6.  c.  21.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  senate  (in  the  year  371,  just 
afker  the  murder  of  Manlius),  to  engage  dke  people's  consent  to  a  dedaradon  fjit 
war,  passed  a  decree  fbr  divmlng  the  Fomptin  territory  among  them.  Yet  we  do 
not  mid  diat  this  was  done  till  numy  years  af^  the  decree. 

*  Mais  pour  quo!  CamlUus  noursuivoit-il  avcc  tant  d'ardcur  la  oondamnadoo 
de  Manlius,  d*un  homme  de  ce  ro^rite,  et  qui  avott  si  bien  servi  ?  Que  ne  c^doit- 
H  ce  triste  honncur  i  ses  ooHegues  ?  Aussi  Tite  Live,  pour  no  pas  lairc  tomber 
touts  la  haine  de  eette  action  sur  Gamillus  scul,  dit,  Que  let  irwms  8*^t(mt  ap~ 
perfut  de  r^ffH  que  cette  vue  produitoU,  &c. 
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hid  iilaided  CO  what  Pbtaich  9AJS  io  his  comparison  of  Camilla 

The  Uogrspher,  though  he  sometiines  extok  the  Roman  hero  to  the  akies,  jet 

leaves  it  doabtftd, «« Whether  it  was  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  his  oouDtrj  that  made 

Mm  prosecote  Manlios  to  death,  or  whetlier  his  hatred  to  Hanlios  was  not  owing 

to  a  secret  jealousy  of  a  rival,  illustrious  by  many  noUe  exploits,  and  especially 

by  that  of  saving  the  Capitol ;  wlience  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Capitdinus.** 

But  without  having  recourse  either  to  amor  pairke^  or  to  any  supposed  jealousy 

of  a  rival  for  military  ^ory,  it  would  seem  that  we  may  wdl  account  for  Camillus's 

bdng  the  chief  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Manlius.  This  humane,  generous,  noble. 

spirited  hero,  by  his  civil  and  social  virtues,  reproadied,  eclipsed,  and  dishonoured, 

die  invindUe  Camillus ;  and,  by  patronizing  the  cause  of  the  distressed  plebeians, 

opposed  the  gratification  of  liis  (seemingly-ruling  passion)  avarice. 

Dr.  Midd.        A  late  celebrated  author  observes,  <^  That  die  writers  of  pardcular  lives  are  apt  to 

Pref.  to  life  be  partial  and  prejudiced  in  fhvour  of  their  subject,  and  to  give  us  a  panegyric  in. 

^  f^^"^     stead  of  a  history  ;**--and  that  <<thi8  seems  to  flow  tkma  the  nature  of  the  thing 

^  itsdf,  where  the  very  inclination  to  write  is  generally  grounded  in  preposseteion, 

andanafiecdon  already  contracted  for  the  person  whose  history  we  are  attempting; 

and  wlien  we  sit  down  with  the  disposition  of  a  friend,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  cast 

a  shade  over  his  fiulings,  and  to  give  die  strongest  colourings  to  his  virtues.** 

Perliaps  there  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  said, 
dian  Plutarch*8  Life  of  Camillus.  It  abounds  with  indicadons  of  an  extreme  par- 
dality.  He  extols  the  only  good  action  (recorded)  of  his  hero,  gready  beyond 
Its  merit ;  and  discovers  a  most  friendly  disposidon  to  believe^  that  lie  never  did 
any  thing  wrong. 

Certainly  it  required  no  extraordinary  elevadon  of  soul,  nor  any  thing  beyond 
common  prudence  and  policy,  and  a  moderate  sense  of  honour,  to  act  as  Camillus 
did,  with  reladon  to  the  schoolmaster  of  Falcrii.  It  was  one  of  those  parts  of 
conduct,  the  performance  of  wliich  does  not  render  a  man  so  praiseworthy  as  the 
non.performance  of  them  renders  him  infamous.  Yet  from  Plutardi*s  admira- 
tion of  the  deed,  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  something  so  glorious,  as  not  to  l>e 
looked  at  without  having  the  eyes  of  our  minds  dazzled  with  its  brightness. 
Vid.  suprsy  Camillus  was,  by  the  Roman  people,  thought  guilty  of  impious  vanity,  when,  with 
p»  86*  bis  face  painted  red,  and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  he  rode  in  triumph  for 

the  conquest  of  VciL  What  says  our  biographer  to  this?  Why,  truly,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, ^<That  we  may  reasonably  presume,  the  gods  would  not  have  showered  down 
80  many  favours  upon  Camillus,  if  he  had  really  offended  them  by  any  impiety.** 
But  did  not  Camillus  embezzle  and  appropriate  to  his  private  use  some  of  die 
wealth  belonging  to  the  public  ?  Of  this  he  was  accused ;  and  he  was  cited  to  appear 
lo  judgment  before  the  people  to  answer  the  charge.  Neither  the  principal  men  of 
his  tribe,  nor  his  clients  (which,  says  Livy,^  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
mons),  nor  (according  to  Plutarch)  his  colleagues  heretofore  in  office,  nor  his  friends, 
when  all  were  assembled  to  consider  of  his  case,  would  give  him  any  hopes  of 
escaping  condemnation :  so,  to  avoid  a  trial,  he  ran  away,  cursing  his  countrymen. 
One  would  naturally  conclude  from  these  particulars,  that  he  was  guilty.  No,  says 
Plutarch,  ^<the  gods  declared  him  innocent  by  bringing  the  (Huls  agunst  Rome 
to  revenge  his  cause,  and  punish  the  Romans  for  their  unjust  treatment  of  liiro.** 
And  die  biographer  will  have  it,  *'  that  be  was  banished  for  his  steady  opposition 
to  the  bill  for  removing  half  of  the  senate  and  people  to  Veii  ;**  which  bill  (if  we  may 
credit  Livy)  the  people  themselves,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  senators  [and 

k ]Vf .  Furium  ab  urbe  amovere.  Qui,  die  dicta  ab  L.  Apuleio  tribuno  plebis, 

propter  pnedam  Veientanam,  filio  quoque  adolescente  per  idem  tempus  orbatus, 
quum  accitis  domum  tribulibus,  et  dientibus,  quip  magna  pars  plebis  erat,  per- 
cunctatus  anirnos  eorum,  responsum  tulisset,  Se  coUaturot  quanti  damnatut  etsel^ 
abtolvere  cum  non  posse,  in  exilium  abiit  I^.  5.  c  32. 
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probaUy  nioie  moved  by  a  piomiM  of  MVM  MMt  of  the  kB^  •£ 
Umd],  hod  icjacted  thne  jmn  beforo  thk  pfotocutknu 

Indeed  it  is  highly  prob^>le,  thoi,  long  befoio  the  impcoduBCPtof  ComiBiw,  tho 
greater  part  of  thepkbeioog  had  reoelTed  impic«iooi  much  to  hie  diiadvanfage  t 
fat  the  whole  lenee  of  hii  eooduot  towards  the  eonrnions  appears,  even  £ram  the 
aeooimts  given  of  it  by  his  psnegyrists,  to  have  been  base  and  detestaUe:  so  base^ 
that  one  may  reasonably  wonder  how  it  could  happen,  that  CamUliis  sbovld  be 
such  a  &Toiirlte  ehaiacter  as  he  certainly  is  with  most  readen  of  ancient  history. 
However,  this  may  peibaps  be  soffidently  aoconntsd  for  by  the  lame  leieotjops 
whidi  the  ingenioas  writer,  before  quoted,  makes  on  another  occasion. 

^*  Among  the  celebrated  names  of  antiquity,  those  of  the  great  conquerors  and  Midd.  Life 
generals  attract  our  admiration  always  the  most,  and  imprint  a  notion  of  mag-  of  Cicero, 
naoimity,  and  power,  and  capacity  for  dominion,  superior  to  that  df  other  mor-  PnL  p.  17* 
tals :  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are  thought  to  shine  in  history,  or  to  medt 
the  attention  of  the  readers  dazzled  with  the  qpleodour  of  their  victories,  and  the 
pomp  of  their  triumphs,  we  consider  them  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  B#- 
man  name;  while  the  padfic  and  civil  character,  thouj^  of  all  others  the  most 
beneficial  to  mankind,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  support  the  laws,  the  rights,  and 
liberty  of  his  dtisens,  is  looked  upon  as  humble  and  contemptiUe  on  the  compari- 
son,  for  being  forced  to  truckle  to  the  power  of  these  oppressors  of  their  country.'* 

That  Camillus  was  superior  in  military  skill  to  all  his  conteraponoies,  and  that 
he  did  important  service  to  his  country  by  many  victories*  in  the  field,  is  not  to 
be  disputed.  But  when  we  have  granted  thus  much,  what  is  there  more  to  say 
inhia  praise?  How  scandalous  an  appearance  does  he  make  as  a  cittsen,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  republic  erected  on  the  principles  of  liberty ! 

1.  He  is  reported  to  have  vowed  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  of  Veil  to  Apollo,  in 
case  the  Romans  should  become  masters  of  the  place. 

Idvy  says,  that  CamUlus  made  this  vow  just  befiure  he  assailed  the  walls:  accord- 
ing to  Platardi,  it  was  before  he  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  the  siege:  and  it 
seems  most  probable,  from  the  sequdof  the  story,  that  ndther  before  nor  after  he 
lef^  Rome  did  he  ever  act  so  senseless  a  part:  but  that  when  he  and  the  senate, 
thinking  that  the  poor  soldiers  had  got  too  rich  a  reward  of  their  labours  (during 
a  ten  years*  dege)  wanted  to  rob  them  of  part  of  it,  he  then  falsdy  pretended  to 
have  made  the  vow  in  question.  For  should  we  grant,  that  the  general  of  a  Roman 
army  might,  from  certain  rdigious  prepossessions,  without  being  out  of  his  senses, 
really  intend  to  make  a  present  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  Veil  (the  richest 
dty  of  Tuscany)  to  t^e  Grecian  priests  of  Apollo  at  Ddphi ;  I  say,  supposing 
this.  How  came  it,  that  Camillus  did  not  in  due  time,  and  before  tfie  booty  was 
carried  off,  acqodnt  the  soldiers  with  his  act  of  devotion  ?  Why,  truly,  he  had 
.forgot  it:  "  the  worst,**  says  Plutarch,  <*and  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  excuses.**  Vld.  supra 
The  soldiers^  nevertheless,  threatened  with  the  anger  of  the  gods,  paid  into  the  p>  87* 
public  stock  the  value  of  a  tenth  of  what  they  had  brought  home. 

2.  Fraud  and  imposture  succeeding  so  well^  a  new  trial  of  it  is  made  the  next  year. 
The  poor  dtizens  bdng  many  of  them  eagerly  bent  on  removing  to  Veii,  that  they 
may  get  a  reasonableshaieof  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  Camillus,  to  throw  areli- 
gfa)us  obstacle  in  their  way,  is  pleased  then  to  have  a  new  scruple :  he  recals  to 
mind,  that  his  vow  to  Apollo  had  comprehended,  not  only  the  moveables,  but  the 

dty  ofVeii,  and  all  its  territory.  The  senate"  have  tender  consdsncea,  and  thero>  Vid.  supra, 
lore  refer  this  nice  case  to  the  pontifioes,  the  casuists  of  the  state.    These  having  P*  ^ 

'  Plutardi,  in  comparing  the  exploits  of  Camillus  with  those  of  Themistodes, 
intimates,  that  there  is  so  much  of  surprise,  and  of  the  mtrveUkux^  spread  over 
the  actions  of  the  Roman,  as  made  them  fitter  subjects  for  painters  and  poets  than 
fOT  historians. 

"  Quum  ea  disceptatio,  anceps  senatui  visa,  ddegata  ad  pontifiees  Mset,  adbibito 

CamiQo,  visum  collegio,  quod  ejus  ante  conceptum  votum  Veientium  fuisset,  et  post 
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iiiWiiiiI  wMi  CmSka,  and  Inftraied  thenntelfet  natinhfdtotiif  of  his  intentiaii 
when  be  made  the  vow,  an  dearly  of  ophiJon,  that  ApoOomnst  have  die  tenth  of 
wiuterar  had,  beibre  the  vow,  belonged  to  the  Veientea,  and  had  since  the  vow 
yid.  supra,  fiiBen  into  die  power  of  the  Romans.    [Not  a  word  however  of  the  money  laiaed 
p.  84.  by  the  sale  of  the  capdves,  and  transmitted  to  the  paUie  treasnry  (diat  Is  to  say, 

transmitted  to  Rome  for  the  use  of  the  leading  men  of  the  senate):  fordiooghdie 
persons  of  the  Vekntes  had  fidknhito  the  power  of  the  Romans,  yet  the  casoists, 
it  is  likdy,  might  hold,  diat  die  persons  <tf  die  Veientes  being  the  Veientes  diem, 
sdves,  they  oonld  not  property  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Veientes,  and  so  were  not 
comprdiended  within  the  vow.]  Well,  but  how  shall  Apollo  get  Ills  due?  The 
tenth  of  the  houses  and  hmds  of  Veii  cannot  be  sent  to  DdphL  Camiflns  and  his 
associates  have  an  easy  expedient  for  this.  They  get  the  town  and  territoiy  ap. 
praised,  and  they  pay  out  of  the  public  treasury,  into  their  own  hands,  the  tenth  of 
the  value;  that  they  may  buy  gold  to  make  a  cup  for  Apollo.  [The  god  was  to 
have  had  a  cup,  before  the  appraisement,  and  he  gets  nothing  more  now :  no ;  but 
the  senate  find  their  account  in  this  transaction.  For  the  public  having  purchased, 
of  the  god,  his  tenth  of  the  dty  and  lands  of  Vdi,  and  this  tenth  not  being  di^^ded 
from  the  rest,  it  is  become  impracticable  for  the  people  to  put  thdr  project  in 
execution,  till  the  senate  shall  think  proper  to  ascertain  and  set  out  the  particular 
houses  and  lands  that  belong  to  the  public,  in  virtue  of  the  late  purchase.] 

Livy  exhibits  to  his  reader  diis  wliole  scene  of  q>presflion,  knavery,  and  rdi- 
gious  imposture,  and  makes  Camilltts  the  prindpal  actor  in  aD :  and  yet  spealn 
of  him  as  the  ^ory  of  Rome  at  this  time,  and  the  envy  of  M.  Manltus. 

On  the  other  hand,  diough  the  historian  (wanting  proof)  first  supposes  Msicus 
Manlius  to  have  been  actuated  by  pride^  tnvy,  and  ambition,  and  then  invents  for 
him  words  and  discourse,  such  as  a  man,  under  the  influence  of  those  passioms, 
might  possibly  utter;  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  meodons  not  any  one  thiwig 
as  certainly  done  by  Manlius,  but  what  is  praisewordiy. 

And  fVom  these  observations  one  would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  oldest 
traditions,  and  perhaps  the  first  written  accounts,  concerning  the  transacdoos  of 
those  times,  were  all  favourable  to  Manlius,  and  mudi  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
senate  and  CamiUus:  but  that  the  later  historians  (and  Livy  in  pardcular),  who 
on  many  occasions  do  evidendy  consult  the  ^ory  of  the  Romans,  and  especially 
of  the  senate,  more  than  truth,  percdving  plainly,  that,  in  the  minds  of  strangers 
and  of  posterity,  the  venerable  fiithers  and  optimates  of  those  days  would  be  much 
disgraced,  if  it  remained  an  established  point  of  history,  *<  That  an  eminent 
patrician,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  gallant  exploits,  snd  who  had 
done  essential  service  to  the  sute,  was  assassinated  by  them,  only  because  he 
impoverished  himself  to  relieve  poor  debtors,  and  warmly  dedaimed  against 
excessive  usury;**  the  later  historians,  I  say,  to  cover,  in  part,  the  infamous 
conduct  of  Camillus  and  the  patrician  facdon,  thought  it  convenient  to  suppose 
(without  evidence)  the  truth  of  what  that  fkcdon  imputed  to  Manlius,  when 
they  had  determined  to  cut  him  off.  Accordingly,  those  writers  have  reported, 
that  in  all  probability  Manlius  (otherwise  a  Roman  of  eminent  virtue)  was  sdxed 
with  the  cupiditat  regniy^  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  king  of  Rome. 
Of  diis  charge  against  him,  Livy  confesses  that  he  fbund  no  proof,  except 


votum  in  potestatem  popuU  Romani  venisset,  ejus  partem  dedmam  ApoUinis 

esse.    ItainsQStima&nemurlMagerquevenUt  pmniae«rariopnmipta,ettriba« 

nis  militum  consulaiilms,  ut  aurum  ex  ea  coemerent,  negodum  datum.  L.  5.  c  25. 

*  y  id.  su.        "  The  same  distemper  had,  with  equal  truth,  been  imputed  to  Spurius  Casnua,  * 

pTa,vol.i.    and  in  after-dmes  was  imputed  to  Tiberius  Oracdius  and  hia  brother  Caius.   This 

p.  36 1,  et     stratagem  of  the  senate,  when  they  wanted  to  destroy  an  adversary  by  the  hands  of 

acq.  the  Roman  pe(^de,  was  somewhat  like  pointing  out  to  our  populace  a  man,  as  bit 

byamaddog,  and  incurable,  uid  whom  it  ii  necessary  to  destroy  in  order  topre^ 

vent  mischi^.    The  latter  is  not  go  malicious,  because  not  so  certainly  fata^  aa 

wasdieodier. 
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Utgoodaeedf(hiBiftenlitfoB),  and  tome  Mdhimiiaitooune,  that  li  to  gay,  aoma 
diaeoiine  againat  exorbitant  vsiiry,  cnuhj  to  iaaf^veot  debtoni  and  robbing  tha 
public;  of  all  which  the  chief  men  of  the  lenate  werenotoriooily  guilty:  for  it  ia 
to  be  obaervedy  that,  with  Li?j,  Miitioii  fteqnentl J  sigoifiea  notl^ng  more  than  op. 
poaition  to  the  deaiiea  and  meamvei  of  the  aanate. 

If  it  be  panted  (aa  snialj  it  wiU)^  that  in  order  to  fbnn  jnat  ideaa  of  the  DMtit 
or  demerit  of  tboae  men  who  make  the  principal  ^nxes  in  history,  we  must  at- 
tend diiefly  to  what  they  did,  and  not  to  the  cbaractets  giren  of  them  by  their 
historians,  M.  Manlius  Gapitolinus  will,  I  think,  appear  to  have  been  an  honest, 
benerident,  generous,  open-hearted,  braTe  soldier,  a  friend  to  just  liberty ;  the 
kiFincilile  M.  Fnrios  CamiUu8>  a  vatn,  hypocritical,  avaridoiu  robber  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  champion  oi  tyrannical  usurers,  and  the  nuuderer  of  the  best  man  in  the 
commoawealdL  Always  a  hero  in  Ihe  field,  always  an  oppnsaor  in  the  dty,  he 
opposed  ibr  ten  years  together  the  enacting  of  those  laws,  to  the  execution  of 
which,  when  enacted,  were  owing  the  liberty,  the  rirtue,  the  glory,  and  the  em- 
pfae,  of  the  Romans.*  I  mean  the  laws  proposed  by  Lidnhis  8tolo,  in  the  year 
3779  and  passed  by  the  tribes  hi  306.  A  writer,  on  no  occasion  partial  to  the  tri-  Dr.  llidd. 
bones  of  the  coomions,  tells  ua,  that  ^  they  nerer  left  teaaing  the  senate  with  fJpBsll  Pref.toLiftt 
demands,  till  they  had  laid  open  to  the  plebeian  fluniliea  a  promiscnous  rig^  ta  ^^^^ 
an  the  magistrades  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  means  a  free  admission  into  ihe^^' 
senate."  He  adds,  ^^  Thus  far  they  were  eertdnly  in  the  ri^t,  and  acted  like  tma 
patriota;  and  after  many  sharp  contests  had  now  bvon^t  the  gorcnuntnt  of  Roma 
to  its  perfect  state;  when  its  honours  were  no  longer  confined  to  particular  families, 
but  proposed  equally  and  indifferently  to  erery  citizen ;  who,  by  his  rirtne  aad 
senrioea,  either  in  war  or  pease,  eould  reoooamend  himself  to  the  notice  and  fkvoor 
of  his  oountiyroen.**  To  hinder  this  improyement  of  the  constitution,  and  to  keep 
the  plebeians  in  asUvish  dependence  on  insatiable  patrician  usurers,  were  thechi«F 
objects  of  the  care  of  the  great  CamUlaa,  in  kis  old  i^e.  Created  dictator  by  the 
senate  (in  the  year  385)  for  no  other  end,  but  that  he  might  abuse  the  power  an- 
nexed to  that  office^  he  (to  answer  the  purpose  of  his  creation),  by  menaces,  and  by 
his  lieton,  drove  the  people  from  the  fbnun,  when  they  wen  going  to  enact  tlsB 
most  eXceJknt  laws.  The  two  tribunes,  howerer,  not  dismayed  hereby,  and  know* 
log  hia  weak  side,  quickly  iHghtened  him,  by  an  attack  there,  into  an  abdication 
of  his  dictatorship.  Plntardi  speaks^only  of  dieb  threatening  him  with  a  heavy 
fine;  but  Livy  tdls  os>' that,  according  to  some  writers,  the  tribunes  actually  got 
a  law  passed  by  the  commons,  subjecting  him  to  that  heavy  fine,  in  case  be  in- 
terposed Ins  authority  of  dictator  to  hinder  the  proceedings  of  the  eomiiia.  Be 
tiiat  as  it  wiU,  Candllus,  after  mention  of  the  fine,  suddenly  laid  down  his  sove- 
reign magistracy,  under  pretence,  says  Plutarch,  of  bodily  indisposition.  The 
Latin  historian,  very  unwilling  to  bdieve  that  the  hero  retreated  through  feai^ 
gives  four  or  five  reasons  a^^dnst  that  ^linion ;  and  is  inclined  to  think,  that  he 
quitted  his  post  out  of  a  religious  scruple^  relating  to  some  newly-discovered  de- 
fect in  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguratkm :  but  if  the  love  of  riches  was  the  hero*s 
raiing  passion,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  this  will  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to 
twenty  better  reasons  than  Livy  has  produced ;  and,  by  the  account  which  Plu- 
tarch gives  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  hero  ^  next  year,  when  he  was  again  die- 

•  In  the  introduction  to  the  fborth  book  of  this  History,  the  reader  will  find 
some  refiections  on  the  excdJency  of  these  laws ;  and  he  may  find  die  same  re- 
flections inserted  in  the  i»tlimlnary  discourse  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  new 
translation  of  Caesar's  Commentai^ 

p  —  Re  neotrd  incllnat%  magistrBtn  se  abdleavit :  sen  quia  vitio  creatus  erat, 
vt  seripaere  ouidam ;  sen  quia  tribuni  plebis  tnlerunt  ad  plebem,  idque  plebes 
■dvit,  nt,  si  M.  Forius  pro  dictaton  qud  egisKt,  quingeotiliin  milUum  «ris  ci 
mnktacaset.    L.6.c96. 
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taHNB,  iiidof  the  meek  pot  be  then  acted,  it  ^ppeut  (if  theftory  betrue,  forliTy 
■ftjrs  nothing  of  it)  diet  the  tribunes,  by  threatening  to  make  him  paj,  liad  totallj 
•abdaed  liis  spirit 

I  ooodude  from  the  whole  of  these  remarks,  that  Manlius,  innocent  of  all  de- 
signi  against  the  liberty  of  his  country,  fidl  m  sacrifice  to  the  avarice  and  ambitioQ 
of  Camillas,  and  the  other  oligarchs,  his  asiociates  in  oppressife  iniquities. 


CHAPTER  III. 

During  the  tixflUtming  yeart,  and  the  be^tming  of  the  $evemlhy  RameitaJmott 
entirely  free  from  cMl  dinention*;  hut  wart  are  carried  on  abroad  againtt 
the  PrcenettkU  and  Foleci^  with  very  Uttk  iuterruftion.  CamiUut  be^  one 
if  Hie  military  tribunes  in  the  year  373,  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  mo-, 
deration^  teJten  disrespectfully  treated  by  one  of  Ms  colleagues. 

Year  of        AuLus  Manlius*  [^probably  an  infamous  usurer, 
371.     and  for  that  reason  not  unconsenting  to  the  death  o^ 
^^^'  his  brother  Marcus**]  was  chosen  one  of  the  military 
Thirty-      tHbuncs  at  the  very  next  election,  and  with  him  wei-e 
trib.         joined  L.  Valerius,  t  Ser.  Sulpicius,t  L.  Lucretius,  § 
Li?y,b.a  L.  jEmiliu8,||  and  M.  Trebonius.     The  plague  still 
•  A  third    raged,  and,  to  add  to  the  misfortune,  Rome  was  not 
tAfourth  ^^h  threatened  again  by  the  Volsci,  but  by  some  of 
fTthird    ^^^  ^^^  colonies  which  revolted ;  so  that  the  senate 
time;         found  it  necessary  to  engage  the  people's  consent  to  a 
^**"**^    war.     And  in  order  to  this,  they  promised  to  divide 
M^dmd    the  Pomptin  territory  among  them,  and  named  five 
commissioners  to  make  the  distribution  of  lands,  and 
three  others  to  lead  a  colony  to  Nepete.     Hereupon 
the  tribes  unanimously  agreed,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  that  troops  should  be  raised 
to  act  against  the  several  enemies  of  Rome.  Accord- 
ingly troops  were  raised ;  but,  the  plague  continuing, 
the  military  tribunes  durst  not  lead  them  into  the  field. 
And  though  Prasneste  followed  the  example  of  Velitrae, 
Circaei,  and  other  colonies,  the  low  condition  of  the 
republic  obliged  her  to  suspend  her  resentments. 
But  in  the  following  military  tribuneship  of  Sp.  Papi- 
•  A  fburth  rius,  L.  Papirius,  Ser.  Cornelius,  •  Q.  Servilius,  Ser.  Sul- 
tTfourth  picius,  and  L.  ^milius,  t  the  two  first  marched  an  army 

time. 

liivy,  b.  0.       ^  Aului  Manilas  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes  when  the  patricians  made 

c  88.  tbeb  first  attempt  to  destroy  his  brother,  in  iSbie  year  360. 
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towards  Velitrae,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that    Vewof 
place  defeated  the  Velitemi,  though  joined  by  great     372. 
numbers  from  Praeneste.    The  generals  did  not  think  ^-^^^^ 
it  advisable  to  besiege  Velitrae,  but  rather  to  pursue  ^«f^ 
the  war  with  vigour  against  the  irraenestms,  who  had 
farther  provoked  the  Romans  by  assisting  the  Volsci. 

And  now  the  republic,  having  much  work  upon  her  v.  r.  37s. 
hands,  turned  her  eyes  again  upon  the  invincible  Camil-  ^^'^^ 
los,  to  raise  him  a  sixth  time  to  the  military  tribuneship.  J^^^^j^^ 
Camillusy  apprehensive  of  the  vicissitude  of  fortune,  was 
willing  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity :  but  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  by  Piat  Life 
pleading  his  age  and  infirmities ;  the  people  declared,  pf  uiu"**^ 
that  they  did  not  expect  him  to  fight  in  person,  either 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  but  only  desired  him  to  assist 
the  army  with  his  counsel,  and  make  it  invincible  by 
commanding  it.     A.  Posthumius,  L.  Posthumius,  ll 
Forius,  L.  Lucretius,  *  and  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  were  •  a  third 
chosen  to  be  his  colleagues.    The  senate  decreed  the  °^ 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volsci  to  Camillus;  it 
fell  by  lot  to  L.  Furius  to  be  joined  with  him.  All  the 
troops,  consisting  of  four  legions,  marched  towards 
Satricum,  which  the  Volsci  and  Praenestins  had  lately 
taken,  and  where  they  had  formed  their  camp.     Ca- 
millus posted  himself  at  a  sm^U  distance  from  the 
enemy,  but  was  in  no  haste  to  fight ;  he  either  waited 
for  better  health,  or  to  receive  a  reinforcement  of 
troops.     In  the  meantime  the  Volsci  endeavoured  to  Livj,  b.  e. 
provoke  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  and  these  grew  im*  ^  ^' 
patient  of  the  insult.     Their  ardour  for  fighting  was 
increased  by  the  rash  discourses  of  young  Furius,  who 
imputed  tlie  prudent  delays  of  his  colleague  *^  to  his 
age,  which  (he  said)  had  chilled  his  blood.''     He  at 
length  addressed  himself  to  Camillus,  reproached  him  Piut.  Life 
with  his  inaction,  and  urged  him  to  comply  with  the  p.  149. 
desires  of  the  soldiers.    Camillus  answered  with  an  air 
pf  superiority,  but  with  great  temper.  That  hitherto 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Year  of  the  Roman  people  had  not  been  dissatisfied  with  his 
373.      conduct  in  war;  that,  nevertheless,  if  the  impetuosity 

^^^^'  which  hurried  the  soldiers  on  to  an  engagement  was 

Fwty-fewt  not  to  be  restrained,  he  wished  them  success,  but  de- 
sired to  be  excused,  on  account  of  his  age,  from  en- 
gaging in  the  foremost  ranks.  While  Furius  drew 
up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  Camillus  prepared  a 
corps  de  reserve  to  assist  his  colleague  in  case  of 
distress ;  and  this  precaution  proved  of  great  import- 
ance: for  when  the  young  general,  whose  vigorous 
charge  did  not  fail  to  put  the  Volsci  to  flight,  had, 
through  his  indiscreet  warmth  in  pursuing  them  too 

Liyj  b.  6.  faj.^  suflPered  a  defeat,  Camillus  rallied  the  broken  co- 
horts, and  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  next  day  he 
joined  battle  with  them  again.  Furius,  whom  he  had 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  being  sensible  of  his 
fault,  entreated  his  troops  to  exert  themselves  to  re* 
cover  his  reputation.  Accordingly,  when  the  infantry 
were  hard  pressed,  the  horse,  at  hb  request,  dis- 
mounted, and  gave  them  assistance  so  opportunely,  as 

^*  ^  to  make  them  victorious.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
found  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tusculum,  a  neigh- 
bouring city,  and  in  alliance  with  Rome.  These,  being 
examined,  declared,  that  they  had  taken  arms  with  the 
consent  of  their  magistrates.  This  account  alarmed 
Camillus,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  go  in  person 
to  Rome  with  the  prisoners,  and  lay  the  matter  before 
the  senate.  Though  he  left;  Furius  to  command  the 
troops  during  his  absence,  yet  it  was  generally  beUeved, 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  city,  that  his  chief  busi- 
ness at  Rome  was  to  complain  of  him.  The  senate, 
therefore,  when  they  observed  that  he  said  nothing  of 
Furius,  but  confined  his  discourse  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Tusculans,  were  much  astonished;  and  still  more  so, 
when,  of  all  his  colleagues,  he  chose  Furius  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  new  expedition  against  Tusculunu 
By  this  conduct  Camillus  gained  honour  to  himself^ 
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and  covered  the  disgrace  of  the  young  general  [pro-  ^^^^ 
hablj  his  kinsman].     As  for  the  Tusculans,  they  dis«     373. 
armed  the  resentment  of  the  Romans  by  making  no  ^^'^^ 
resistance.     Camillas  found  the  husbandmen  at  work  Fratj-Snt 
in  the  fields,  as  in  times  of  the  profoundest  peace; 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  sent  him  provisions,  and 
came  out  to  meet  him ;  and  when  he  entered  the  place    . 
be  found  the  shops  and  schools  open,  the  markets  full, 
and  not  the  least  sign  of  war.     The  generals,  pleased  Urj^  h.  s. 
and  satisfied  with  these  tokens  of  repentance,  advised  ^ 
the  senate  of  Tuseulum  to  send  a  deputation  to  Rome, 
there  to  make  their  submission.     Deputies  were  ac* 
eordingly  despatched,  who,  habited  in  mourning,  and 
with  their  dictator  at  their  head,  addressed  the  con- 
script fathers  in  a  suppliant  manner.    The  senate 
readily  forgave  the  Tusculans,  and,  to  make  them  en- 
tirely Roman,  granted  them,  soon  after,  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens. 

The  following  administration  of  L.  Valerius,*  P.  Y.  it  374. 
Valerius,  t  L.  Menenius,t€.  Sergius,  $  Sp.  Papirius,  ^^'^^ 
and  Ser.  Cornelius,  ||  was  disturbed  by  domestic  sedi-  J^^ 
tions  and  a  foreign  war.     The  two  censors  had  begun  trib. 
to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  the  complaints  made  ^^'  ^  ^' 
by  the  poor  debtors,  when  one  of  those  magistrates  ^^A^ 
died ;  upon  which  the  other,  as  custom  required,  laid  t  a  uoid 
down  his  office,  and  the  Romans  proceeded  to  a  new  ^X'teoond 
election.     But  the  patricians,  who  were  doubtless^ 
afraid  of  a  census  (because  it  must  of  course  discover  time. 
their  riches  and  excessive  usury,  and  the  oppression  i^^. 
which  the  poor  debtors  laboured  under),  pretended 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  thence  took  occasion 
to  declare  publicly,  that  it  was  against  the  will  of  the 
gods,  that  the  republic  should  have  any  censors  this 
year.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons  exclaimed  against 
this  proceeding,  as  an  intolerable  artifice ;  and  would 
suffer  no  levies  to  be  made  to  oppose  the  Praenestins,  Livy,  b.  s. 
till  these,  imboldened  by  the  discord  in  Rome,  came  ^  ^^ 
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Yew  of   pillaging  to  its  very  gates.     Then  in  a  fright  and  a 
374.      hurry  the  people  all  ran  to  arms,  Titus  Quinctius  was 
B.C.37S.  created  dictator,  troops  were  raised  without  opposition, 
F«pr-«.    and  the  Prasnestins  (such  a  dread  they  had  of  a  die- 
uib.     *    tator)  instantly  removed  farther  oflF.     Possessed  with 
a  vain  conceit,  that  the  banks  of  the  AUia  must  always 
prove  a  fatal  place  to  the  Romans,  they  encamped 
there,  and  were  there  routed.  The  dictator,  by  assault, 
took  eight  towns  subject  to  Praeneste,  and  then  Ve- 
litrae;   after  which,  Praeneste,  without  waiting  to 
Li^,  b.  6.  jje  attacked,  capitulated.     From  that  city  Quinctius 
brought,  in  triumph,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Imperator, 
and  placed  it  in  the  Capitol  between  the  sanctuaries  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  Minerva,  and  then  abdicated 
his  dictatorship,  which  he  had  held  only  twenty  days. 
ILc'm'      '^^^  government  of  the  republic  passed  now  into 
— '• — L  the  hands  of  three  patricians  and  three  plebeians:  the 
mo'^rib?^  former  were  P.  Manlius,  C.  Manlius,  and  L.  Julius;  • 
•A  MBond  (:he  latter  C.  Sextilius,  M.  Albinius,  and  L.  Antistius. 
Livy,  b.  6.  To  the  two  Manlii,  because  more  nobly  bom  than 
^'  ^'        their  plebeian  colleagues,  and  more  in  favour  than 
Julius,  the  senate   gave  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Volsci,  but  had  soon  cause  to  repent  of 
this  preference :  for  those  generals,  without  first  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  countiy,  sent  out  some 
cohorts  to  forage;  and,  upon  the  single  report  of  a 
Latin,  who,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  came  hastily  with  the  false  tidings,  that 
the  foragers  were  by  the  enemy  intercepted  and  sur- 
rounded, marched  the  army  with  all  expedition  to 
their  rescue,  and  thereby  fell  into  an  ambush,  where 
the  desperate  courage  alone  of  the  soldiers  (not  the 
skill  of  the  commandei^s)  preserved  them  from  total 
destruction ;  and  the  Volsci,  during  the  action,  de- 
tached a  part  of  their  troops,  which  surprised  and 
plundered  the  Roman  camp.  When  the  news  of  these 
disasters  came  to  Rome,  the  senate  were  at  first  for 
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naming  a  dictator;  but  judging  by  the  inactioD  of  the    Yeftrer 
conquerors,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  improve  a  vie-     375. 
tory,  it  was  only  resolved  to  call  home  the  army  and  ^^^' 
its  commanders.     During  these  misfortunes  abroad,  ^^^^ 
Rome  continued  free  from  all  domestic  broils;  which 
may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  the  share  the  plebeians 
had  at  this  time  in  the  government. 

The  next  year,  when  Sp.  Furius,  Q.  Servilius,*  C.  y.  r.  S7«. 

Licinius,  P.  Claslius,  M.  Horatius,  and  L.  Geganius^ 1 

all  patricians/ held  the  military  tribuneship,  was  far^"^" 
from  being  so  peaceable.    What  gave  occasion  to  the  °^  ^'^ 
disturbance  were  the  debts.     To  inquire  into  these,  d,^*^*'*^ 
two  censors  had  been  created;  but  they  could  not^^^*^^ 
proceed  in  the  affiiir,  because  of  a  fresh  irruption  of 
the  Volsci  into  the  Roman  territory.     The  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  however,  pursued  their  point  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  and  opposed  the  levies,  till 
they  had  forced  the  senate  to  issue  a  decree,  that  no 
person  should  be  disturbed  either  for  private  debts, 
or  for  the  public  taxes,  during  the  present  war.  Here- 
upon all  opposition  to  the  levies  ceased,  and  the  Ro- 
mans took  ample  revenge  on  the  Volsci.    But  the  war 
was  no  sooner  at  an  end,  than  the  creditors  renewed 
the  prosecution  of  their  debtors;  who,  far  from  having 
any  hopes  of  discharging  their  old  debts,  found  them- 
selves under  a  necessity  of  contracting  new,  on  ac- 
count of  a  tax  imposed  on  them,  to  defray  the  expense  c.  as. 
of  a  wall  of  square  stone,  which  the  censors  were 
building ;  and  the  oppressed  plebeians  could  get  no 
help  from  their  tribunes,  because,  no  army  being  at 
this  time  wanted,  these  had  no  levies  to  obstruct. 

Nay,  the  next  year,  when,  by  the  powerful  influ-  y.r.  377. 
ence  of  the  patricians,  six^  men  of  that  order  were  ^'  ^'  ^^^ 
again  in  the  supreme  magistracy,  they  raised,  without  ^"^*^^ 
any  opposition  from  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  livj,  b. «. 

'  L.  iEmflius,  m  fifth  time,         L.  Qainct.  Cincinnat,  a  leoond  time,  ^ 

S.  Solpidus,  a  second  time,       C.  Veturius, 
P.  VateTins,  a  fourth  time,       C.  Quinctius. 
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Ymt  of  three  armies,  one  to  guard  the  city,  another  to  be 

377.      ready  to  march  on  any  unexpected  occasion,  and  a 

B.c.37g.  tiiirj  ^  f^]^Q  t)|g  figi^  under  the  command  of  Valerius 

Twty4ifdk  and  Emilias,  against  the  confederated  Latins  and 
"^  ^^  Volsci,  who  had  commenced  hostilities,  and  were  en- 
camped near  Satricum,  a  city  of  the  Volsci.  In  this 
war  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.  The  confederates, 
after  sustaining  some  losses,  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, upon  the  question.  Whether  the  war  should  be 
continued?  The  Antiates  and  the  rest  of  the  Volsci 
desired  peace;  the  Latins,  obstinately  averse  to  it, 
separated  from  them  in  a  rage,  which  they  vented  first 
on  Satricum,  reducing  it  to  ashes,  and  sparing  only 
a  temple*  of  the  goddess  Matuta.  (This  divinity,  ac- 
cording  to  Plutarch,  was  the  same  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Leucothea,  or  Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus.) 
Thence  they  fell  upon  the  Tusculans,  to  punish  them 
for  having  deserted  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  ac- 
cepted the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  They  sur- 
prised the  town,  but  the  inhabitants  retired  into  the 
citadel,  which  they  held  out  till  they  were  relieved, 
probably  by  that  Roman  army  which  had  been  kept 
ready  to  march  upon  occasion.  The  Romans  took 
the  place  by  assault,  and  the  Latins  within  the  walls 
of  it  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  not  one  escaping. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SscT.  I.  7%«  Umer  tort  o/ihe people  qfRome  are  overawed  and  oppretted  hy  ihe  377. 
great  and  the  rich  ;  and  the  commons  in  general  lose  that  spirit  and  courage  they 
firmerly  had  im  eotOendiHg  wOh  the  mobke.    U.  Inihe  midH  of  this  extreme 
dejection^  the  vanity  of  a  woman  sets  three  hold  and  enterprising  men  at  work  to 
raise  theftnrtmne  of  the  plebeians  higher  thorn  ever,  and  to  obtain  even  the  dignity 
of  the  consmlMpfir  persons  of  that  order.    The  ittree  wliofbrm  this  design  arr 
M.  Fdbius  Ambustusy  the  lady's  fkther  (a  patrician  J  ;  C  Licitdus  StolOy  her 
hti^amd  (a  pleieiamj  ;  and  L,  Sextius  (another  plebeian  of  great  distinction). 
The  two  latin-  funing  obtained  the  office  of  tribunes  of  the  people^  propose  a  law  Licinian 
fbr  the  restrainUg  ^usury^  another  to  prohibit  any  cithten  from  possessing  i^yf^ 
more  than  500  acres  ofkmdy  and  a  third  to  restore  Vie  consulate^  and  make  ii 
an  ettabRshed  rule  fir  thefnture^  that  of  Vie  two  consuls  one  shall  indispensably 
beaptebeian.    The  eenate  and  patricians  on  this  occasion  gain  over  to  them  eight 
of  the  tribunesy  who  pronouncing  the  word  veto,  rthen  tite  ajfbir  is  brought  be- 
jbre  the  tribesy  quash  the  whole  pro^  for  the  present.  111.  Licinius  and  Sese- d^8. 
tiusyin  revengCj  and  to  gain  thdr  pointy  being  continued  in  the  office  of  tribunes 
of  the  commonsy  oppose  and  hinder  firfbwr  years  sucoessively  any  election  of 
miRtary  tribunes  f  and  the  republic  falls  into  a  kind  qf anarchy.  Buty  in  the  fifth  382. 
yeary  a  new  war  breaking  out,  obliges  thefn  to  desist  from  their  opffosUion  ;  and 
then  six  miliary  tribsmesy  all  patricians^  are  chosen  to  the goveimment    The  383. 
war  continuingy  military  tribunes  are  again  elected,  and  these  too  are  six  men 
of  the  patrician  order.   NeoerVteksSy  as  Fabims  Afkbuetus  happens  to  be  one  of 
Vie  nwnibery  Sextus  and  Lidniusy  having  his  countenance  and  assistance,  take 
tMs  opportunity  to  renew  their  proposal  of  the  three  laws  ;  to  which  they  odd  a 
Jburthy  knportingy  that  ten  guardiansy  instead  rftwoy  shall  have  the  care  of  the 
SibyUine  oooksy  and  that  of  these  teUyJlve  shall  be  plebeian.  The  determination 
trf  the  whole  nfttir  is  suspended  on  accomnt  of  the  Astnee  qf  so  ntany  eitixens  as 
are  employed  in  the  war,  IV.  The  next  year  the  republic  has  again  six  patrician  384. 
governors,  but  the  senate  is  obRged  to  heme  recourse  tv  a  dictator y  and  Camillus 
is  raised  fafburth  time  J  to  thai  dignity.  He  disperses  by  his  authority  an  as^  SBA. 
sembly  qfthe  tribesy  which  the  tribunes  had  convened  m  order  to  get  the  laws 
patsed  ;  and  presently  efier  redgne  his  pott.    V.  P.  MamUus  is  chosen  dictator 
in  his  room.  This  dictator  names  a  plebeian  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse y  the  Plebeian 
first  instance  of  such  a  nomination.  The  tribuneSy  having  a  supreme  magistrate  general  of 
sofiivourable  to  themy  think  of  pushing  their  qghir  wiihfreA  rigour ;  but  the  the  bone. 
people  themselves  grow  cold  and  indifferent  as  to  that  part  qfthe  project  which 
relotes  to  the  consulate.  Sextims  and  lAciniuSy  enraged  hereaty  tell  them  plainlyy 
in  a  general  assembhjy  that  either  that  lawy  which  qitalifies  plebeians  for  the  eon^ 
suiate,  AaUpasSy  or  none;  and  that  ^fthey  persist  in  such  tngratUnde  to  their 
protectorsy  Vtey  will  no  longer  serve  in  the  qfftce  qfthe  tribuneship.    Appius 
Claudius  (grandson  of  the  decemvir)  makes  a  speechy  expatiating  on  the  inso- 
lence shown  in  such  a  declaration.  The  decision  qfthe  qffhir  is  put  <iaf'  Soon  after 
the  commons  obtain  ihe  law  concerning  the  Sibylr  booksy  and  then  staffer  new  mU 
marytribmes  to  be  chcsenyaU  patricians.  VI.  The  conUst  relating  to  the  other  980. 
laws  is  revived  with  great  heat^  but  is  again  suspended  by  the  approach  of  an 
etrmy  qf  Gauls.  Camillus  U  appointed  dictator  (a  fifth  time  J.  He  deftats  the 
onemyy  and  has  a  triumph  at  his  return  to  Home.  VII.  The  tribunes,  Sextius 
and  Liciniusy  being  resolved  to  carry  their  point,  summon  Vie  tribeSy  and  pro- 
ceed knmtadiateiy  to  take  Vte  voices.  Upon  the  dictator's  opposing  ihHr  measures^ 
they  send  an  officer  to  seise  him  and  carry  him  to  prison.    Thiscauses  a  great 
commotion  and  struggle.  T%e  dictator  and  senate  retire  to  the  unateJuiusCy  to 
consider  whet  is  best  to  be  donCy  and  they  come  to  a  resolution  to  concede  that  one 
qfthe  consuls  may  be  a  plebeian.    Hereupon  Vte  centuries  choose  L.  JEmiUus  Plebeian 
and  L.  Sextius  (the  tribune)  to  the  consulate.  But  nowthesenate  refkse  to  ow-  cootuL 
firm  the  election  of  the  latter,  which  occasions  new  and  warm  co$ttentions.  The 
dieteOoTy  to  quiet  themy  proposesthat  the  prerogative  of  judging  in  civil  causes 
be  taken  from  the  consulatCy  andpreetors  be  appointed  to  perform  that  function.  Proton. 
and  that  these  praetors  be  always  patricians.  Hereto  both  parties  agrecy  and  the 
eenate  aeq^esce  in  having  a  plAeian  consaL     VIII.  The  curule  eedileMp  is  307* 
established  in  favour  of  the  patricians.     The  tribunes  soon  after  obt^n,  that  Curule 
plebeians  may  U  chosen  to  the  curuleeulilesh^.  IX.  The  neat  year,  I^Genm^  sdilei. 
dms  and  q.  Servilims  bHng  consulsy  a  dreadful  plague  in  Rome  carries  t^  388. 
many  persons  ofdietinetion,  among  whom  is  the  great  Camillue.  Camilliis 

dies. 
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Yettof        §  i.  A  TREATY  concluded  with  the  Antiates,  and 

ROME  •  •• 

377.  the  defeat  of  the  Latins,  gave  the  republic  an  inteirai 
^•^•^^^-  of  rest  from  foreign  wars :  but  as  the  senators  and  rich 
Forty-fifth  patricians,  when  they  stood  in  no  need  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  lower  sort,  never  failed  to  oppress  them ; 
LiT7i  ^  6.  so  the  more  quietness  there  was  at  this  time  abroad,  the 
more  violence  and  tyranny  did  they  exercise  at  home 
towards  their  plebeian  debtors.  Multitudes  of  these 
•NeiL  being  insolvent,  were  condemned  to  be  bond-slaves* 
to  their  merciless  creditors ;  which  melancholy  scene 
80  depressed  and  sunk  the  spirits  not  only  of  the 
meaner  plebeians,  but  even  of  the  most  considerable  of 
that  order,  that,  far  from  having  the  courage  to  stand 
in  competition  with  the  nobles  for  the  military  tribune- 
ship,  there  was  not  among  them  all  a  man  of  ability 
and  experience,  who  would  sue  for  or  consent  to  bear 
even  the  plebeian  magistracies/  But  now,  at  this  very 
crisis,  when  the  patricians  seemed  to  have  secured  to 
themselves  for  ever  all  authority  in  the  state,  and  to 
have  reduced  the  commons  to  a  kind  of  despondent 
subjection,  a  trifling  accident  gave  occasion  to  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  face  of  things:  the  plebeians 
on  a  sudden  raised  their  drooping  spirits,  and  with  a 
dauntless  ambition  carried  their  pretensions,  and  with 
success  too,  higher  than  ever. 

§  II.  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  a  patrician  of  great 
credit  in  both  parties,  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  the 
elder  was  married  to  S.  Sulpicius,  a  patrician  by  birth, 
and  now  military  tribune;  the  younger  to  a  rich  pie- 
beian,  named  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  One  day  when  this 
plebeian's  wife  was  at  her  sister's  house,  a  lictor  who 

•  Quanto  magif  prosperis  eo  anno  beUii  trtnqiiilk  omnia  foris  orant,  tanto  in 
uibe  via  patnim  indiet  miaefisque  pldua  oeaoebant;  qaum  eo  ipao,  qaod  necene 
orat  Bolvi,  facultas  solvendi  impediretur.  Itaque  qnum  jam  ex  re  nihil  dan  posset, 
fisna  et  oorpore  judioOi  a^ue  addicd  ooditoribos  satisfSudsbant,  po^^ 
Bddcenerat.  AdeoecgoobDoziossummiseraotaiiimosnooinfimi  solum,  sedprin. 
dpea  edam  plebis,  ut  non  modo  ad  tribunatom  militum  inter  patricios  petendam, 
quod  tanta  vi,  ut  lioeret,  tetenderant;  sed  ne  ad  plebeioB  quidem  magistmtua  ca- 
pessendos  petendosqoe  ulU  vbo  acri  experientique  animus  esset :  posscssionemque 
hoooEis  usmpati  modo  a  plebe  per  paneos  annos  recaperasse  in  peqpetxuim  patres 
▼iderentur.  Ne  id  nimis  Istum  paiti  alteri  esset,  panra  (ut  plemmque  solet}  nm 
ingentemmoUondicaoiaimertciiit.    M.  Faba  Ambuti,  &c. 
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walked  before  Siilpieius  at  his  return  from  the  senate;  Ymt  of 
thundered  at  the  door  (a  usual  thing)  with  the  sta£P  377. 
of  the  fasces,  to  give  notice  that  the  magistrate  was  ^^'^^ 
coming.  This  noise,  to  which  the  wife  of  Licinius  ^3^J|** 
had  not.  been  accustomed,  put  her  into  a  fright.  Her 
sister,  taking  notice  of  it,  could  not  forbear  laughing 
at  her,  seeming  much  to  wonder  at  her  ignorance. 
A  very  small  matter,  says  Livy,  is  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  a  woman's  mind.  The  vanity  of  the 
younger  Fabia  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  her  sister's 
laughing;  it  made  her  feel  the  inequality  of  their 
conditions;  and  her  uneasiness  did  not  fail  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  crowd  of  people  that  came  to  pay  their 
court  to  her  sister,  and  receive  her  commands.  Her 
father  happening  to  see  her  while  she  was  yet  in  the 
first  anguish  of  her  grief^  and  perceiving  by  her  coun« 
tenance  that  something  troubled  her,  kindly  asked 
her  what  it  was,  and  whether  all  was  well  at  home. 
At  first  he  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  from  her: 
she  was  ashamed  to  own,  either  that  she  envied  her 
sister,  or  was  discontented  with  her  husband.  But 
Fabius  continuing,  in  sofl  words,  to  press  her  to  dis- 
close the  secret,  she  at  length  confessed,  that  the  true 
cause  of  her  pain  was  her  being  married  unsuitably  to 
her  quality,  and  into  a  family  incapable  of  honours 
and  high  stations.  The  father  being  very  fond  of  his 
daughter,  omitted  nothing  that  could  be  said  to  com- 
fort her,  promising,  ^^  that  it  should  not  be  long  before 
she  saw  at  home  the  same  honours  which  she  had  seen 
in  her  sister's  house."  And  from  this  time  he  began 
to  plot  with  his  son-in-law  for  the  interest  of  the  com** 
mons;  these  two  associating  in  their  projects  L.  Sex- 
tins,  a  young  plebeian  of  capacity  and  spirit,  and  who 
wanted  nothing  but  a  nobler  birth  to  qualify  him  for 
the  highest  offices  in  the  republic.  The  oppression  Li?7,  b. «. 
which  the  poor  plebeians  laboured  under  at  this  time,-  ^  ^" 
and  from  which  they  could  never  hope  to  be  freed, 
but  by  raising  some  of  their  own  body  to  the  supreme 
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Ymt  of  power,  gare  a  fair  occasion  to  the  cabal  to  attempt  an 
S77.  innoTation  in  the  government.  It  was  thought  ex- 
^•^•^^  pedient,  for  the  easier  compassing  their  designs,  that 
Focty-afth  Licinius  and  Sextius  should  begin,  by  getting  the 
plebeian  tribuneship,  a  magistracy  that  would  enable 
them  to  open  themselves  a  way  to  the  highest  dignities. 
And  when  they  had  carried  that  first  point  (which 
they  soon  did),  they  immediately  bent  all  their 
thoughts  and  power  to  put  the  plebeians,  already  not 
inferior  to  the  nobles  in  courage  and  virtue,  upon  a 
foot  of  equality  with  them  in  respect  of  honours  too, 
boldly  aiming,  not  at  the  military  tribuneship,  but  at 
the  very  consulship  itself.  They  proposed  a  law  for 
suppressing  the  office  of  military  tribune,  restoring 
the  consulate,  and  requiring,  thait  of  the  two  consuls 
to  be  annually  chosen,  one  should  always  be  a  ple- 
beian. And  in  order  to  make  the  people  more  eager 
to  pass  this  law,  they  tacked  it  to  two  others  relating 
to  the  debts  and  the  conquered  lands. 

By  the  first  of  these  two  laws  there  was  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  capital  debt  whatever  sums  had  been 
paid  for  interest,  and  the  principal  was  to  be  dis- 
charged in  three  years,  and  by  three  equal  payments. 
App.de  The  second  was  to  prohibit  any  Roman  citisen 
k  i.'^2.'  A-o°^  possessing  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Whatever  lands  any  one  held  beyond  that  restriction 
were  to  be  taken  f]*om  him,  and  divided  among  the 
poorer  citizens. 

It  is  easy  to  guess,  that  laws  of  such  weighty  import 
were  not  to  be  obtained  without  violent  struggles. 
Riches  and  honours,  those  objects  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate desires  of  men,  were  the  interests  in  question. 
Tlie  senators,  alarmed  and  terrified,  held  public  and 
private  councils,  but  could  fall  upon  no  expedient  to 
avert  the  impending  evil,  except  that  of  gaining  some 
of  the  tribunes  over  to  their  party ;  an  expedient  which 
in  like  contests  they  had  formerly  employed  with  suc«* 
cess.    And  now  the  eight  colleagues  of  Licinius  and 
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Sextius  were  all  prevailed  with  to  oppose  the  measurei    Vw  of 
of  these  two;  8o  that  when  the  projectors  of  the  new     977. 
laws  had  convened  the  tribes  to  give  their  voices  con-  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
ceming  them,  the  other  tribunes  would  not  so  much  Fortj^sfth 
as  suffer  the  reading  of  them  to  the  assembly :  the  word  ^ 
veto  (I  forbid)  put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings  thereupon. 
The  two  tribunes  having  frequently  assembled  the 
people,  but  still  in  vain,  Sextius,  at  length,  address* 
ing  himself  to  the  patricians,  said  aloud,  **  Very  well  i 
since  intercession^  is  always  to  have  so  prevailing  a 
power,  we  shall  take  care  to  defend  the  commons 
with  the  very  same  weapon.     Appoint  an  assembly 
whenever  you  please  for  electing  military  tribunes; 
the  word  veto,  whidi  our  colleagues  now  chant  in 
concert  so  harmoniously,  will  not  then  be  so  pleasing 
a  music  to  your  ears.'' 

§  III.  These  were  no  empty  menaces ;  for,  the  time  ^^^ 
being  come  for  a  new  election  of  curule  magistrates,  ssi.  S82! 
Seztius  and  Licinius  opposed  and  hindered  all  pro-  ][j~^ 
ceeding  thereto ;  and  being  themselves  continued  in  c  ae! 
the  plebeian  tribuneship,  they  renewed  the  same  op- 
position for  five  years  successively,  so  that  the  republic 
Ml  into  a  kind  of  anarchy.     At  length,  in  the  fifth 
year,  a  foreign  aiemy  came  as  it  were  to  the  assistance 
of  the  senate.   The  inhabitants  of  Velitrsc,  a  Roman 
colony,  grown  wanton  vrith  idleness,  and  seeing  no 
Roman  army  on  foot,  made  some  incursions  on  the 
lands  of  the  republic,  and  then  besieged  Tkisculum. 
The  Tusculans  had  long  been  allies,  and  had  lately 
been  admitted  citizens  of  Rome,  so  that  the  plebeians 
as  well  as  the  nobles  were  ashamed  to  refuse  them 
assistance.  Sextius  and  Licinius  therefore  waving  their 
opposition,  an  assembly  was  held  by  an  interrex,  for 
electing  military  tribunes.  The  choice  fell  on  six  patri- 
cians, "*  who,  after  some  difficulty  in  making  the  leries, 

*'  Hie  tetm  mymiliig^  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  mj  pnbHc  act 
"UFoiiiMySMeoadtiiDe,  S.  Snlpkiiii,  s  third  timc» 

P.  Valerius,  a  fifth  time,  C.  Valerius, 

A.  Manliua,  s  finuth  lime,         S.  ConMUw,  a  nxth  time 
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YettoT   marched  an  army  against  the  enemy,  defeated  them, 
383.      raised  the  siege  of  Tusculum,  and  besieged  Veiitrs: 
^^•^^'  and,  this  place  not  being  taken  when  their  year  drew 
Forty.       towards  a  close,  the  centuries  created  six  new  military 
trib.  tribunes    to  carry  on  the  siege;  and  among  these, 

•A second  M^  Fabius  Ambustus,*  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius 
Stolo.  The  state  of  afi&irs  at  Rome  was  now  much* 
altered,  not  only  by  this  promotion  of  Fabius  to  the 
supreme  magistracy,  but  by  an  increase  of  strength 
which  the  favourers  of  the  new  laws  had  got  in  the  col- 
lie of  tribunes,  of  whom  at  this  time  there  were  but 
five  who  opposed  those  laws.  Licinius  and  Sextius 
being  thus  supported  by  three  of  their  colleagues,  and 
by  a  military  tribune,  pushed  their  point  with  more 
warmth  than  even  They  were  now  the  seventh  year 
in  office,  and,  by  long  habit,  thoroughly  practised  in 
the  art  of  managing  the  people.  In  the  presence  of 
the  multitude  they  boldly  and  repeatedly  asked  the 
chief  men  of  the  senate,  *'  with  what  assurance  they 
could  desire,  that  the  laws  should  allow  them  to  possess 
more  than  500  acres  of  land,  when  only  two  acres  were 
allotted  to  each  plebeian?  Is  it  reasonable  that  every 
one  of  you  should  hold  the  lands  of  near  300  citiaehs, 
and  that  a  commoner  should  hardly  have  ground 
enough  whereon  to  build  him  a  small  habitation  to 
live  in,  or  sufficient  for  a  burial-place  when  he  dies?^ 
Lig,  K  6.  When  by  these  and  such-like  doleful  words  they  had 
stirred  up  the  people  to  a  much  greater  indignation 
than  they  felt  themselves,  they  immediately  added, 
*'  But  how  is  it  possible  that  any  bounds  should  be  set 
to  the  avarice  of  the  patricians,  or  to  their  oppression 
of  the  people,  unless  the  people  themselves  will  pro- 
vide for  their  own  security,  by  raising  some  of  their 
own  body  to  the  highest  magistracy?  Nor  will  it  be 
sufficient  that  plebeians  be  qualified  by  law  to  be  con- 
suls.  They  obtained  the  privilege  of  standing  for  the 

'  Q.  ServUios,  a  thitd  time,  Q.  Qoinctiiu  Cindmiatus, 

M.  Corneliiu,    .  A.  Cornelius, 

C  Vcturius,  a  second  time,  M.  Fabius. 
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iBilitery  tribmiesliip ;  and  yet,  in  jfiMty-four  years,^  not    Yaw  •f 
one  of  their  order  was  promoted  to  that  dignity  I    The     sss. 
number  of  military  tribunes,  at  their  first  institution,  ^^•^^' 
was  ordained  to  be  six,  on  purpose  that  the  commons  ^***y"  ^, 
might  have  a  share  in  that  magistracy ;  nevertheless,  trib. 
fay  the  power  and  influence  of  the  nobles,  their  just 
pretensions  have  been  almost  constantly  defeated. 
And  how  much  easier  will  it  be  for  the  patricians, 
when  there  are  but  two  places  to  be  filled  by  consuls, 
to  secure  them  both  to  themtelves?    The  only  re- 
medy is  to  make  it  an  indispensable  law,  that  there 
be  always  one  plebeian  in  the  consulate.     From  that 
very  day,  and  not  till  then,  may  the  Roman  people 
be  deemed  to  have  banished  kings  from  Rome,  and  to 
have  established  liberty  on  a  firm  basis :  from  that  very 
day  the  plebeians  will  begin  to  share  in  all  those  things 
which  now  give  the  patricians  the  pre-eminence  over 
them,  power  and  honour,  military  glory  and  nobility: 
they  will  enjoy  great  advantages  themselves,  and 
transmit  them  greater  to  their  posterity," 

When  the  tribunes  found  that  these  discourses  were 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  they  proposed  a  fourth  law, 
*^  That  decemvirs  be  appointed  instead  of  duumvirs, 
to  take  care  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  to  interpret 
them;  and  that  five  of  the  ten  be  always  plebeian/' 
However,  all  proceedings  on  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
proposals,  were  suspended  during  the  siege  of  Velitrae, 
which  went  on  but  slowly.  The  five  tribunes  in  the 
interest  of  the  senate  had  urged,  that  it  was  but  just 
to  wait  the  return  of  the  army  from  before  that  place, 
that  the  soldiers,  who  made  so  great  a  part  of  the 
commons,  might  not  be  excluded  from  giving  their 
votes,  when  such  important  innovations  were  on  foot. 

S  IV.  The  year  ending  before  the  return  of  the  y.r.884. 
army,  the  republic  chose  six  new  governors  ;*  but  the  ^^-^^ 

r  From  the  year  309  to  393.  ei^^  mil- 

*  L.  Qoinctius  Capitolinng,  L.  Papiriiu  Crassus, 

Sp.  ServfliuB,  S.  Sulpiduc,  a  fourth  time, 

S.  Cornelia*,  a  ie?e&th  tiine,       L.  Vetuiius. 
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Yfltf  of    people  continued  in  the  plebeian  tribuneship  the  two 
384.      authors  of  the  laws  in  dispute.    Sextius  and  Licinius, 
^•^•^^  having  once  more  summoned  the  people  (probably  to- 
Forty.       wards  the  close  of  the  year  384),  were  now  resolved  to 
^.         proceed  without  any  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  their 
Liry,  b.  6.  coUeagucs/  The  sonatc,  tern ficdhercat,  had  rccourseto 
their  last  experiments,  the  highest  authority  and  the 
greatest  man.    They  named  Camillus  to  the  dictator- 
ship, this  being  the  fourth  time  of  his  being  invested 
with  that  dignity.    His  promotion,  if  we  may  believe 
piut  in      Plutarch,  was  much  against  the  will  of  the  people,  nor 
P.T49."**    was  Camillus  himself  very  forward  to  accept  the  charge, 
not  caring  to  exert  the  dictatorial  authority  again^ 
those  who  had  so  often  on  great  occasions  reposed 
their  confidence  in  him,  and  believing  that  he  was 
pitched  upon  out  of  ill-will,  that  he  might  be  the  in- 
strument to  oppress  the  commons  if  he  succeeded,  or, 
failing,  might  himself  be  ruined. 
Wry,  b.  6.       The  creation  of  a  dictator  did  not  deter  Sextius  and 
Licinius  from  convening  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes 
upon  the  new  laws.    Camillus,  full  of  anger  and  indig- 
nation, and  attended  by  a  great  body  of  the  patricians, 

•  Father  Catroa'aiid  Mods.  Vertot  leem  bodi  of  than  to  h&ye  miitikm  tome 
words  of  Llry  in  this  part  of  the  storj,  and  by  that  mistake  to  hare  &llen  into  a 
perplexity,  which  has  induced  the  first  to  suppose  a  ground  of  contest  between  die 
tribunes,  for  which  he  has  no  authority,  acid  the  other  to  omit  the  mentioning  of 
any  contest  at  all  between  dMm. 

Both  the  French  writers  relate,  that  the  tribunes  were  now  unanimous  upon  the 
aAdrofdie  new  laws.  The  passage  in  Liry,  on  whidi  I  suppose  they  found  them- 
sdTes,  is  this :  <*  Quum  tiibus  vocarentur,  nee  intercettio  coUegarum  ktoribms  afr. 
tiaret,  trepidi  patres  ad  duo  ultima  auxilia,  summum  imperium  summumque  ad 
,  dvem  decurmnt.**  The  words  in  italic  ttwy  undentaad  to  mean,  that  dieie  was 
no  longer  any  opposition  to  Sextius  and  Lidnius  from  their  cdUeagues :  whenas 
the  context  plainly  shows  the  true  meaning  of  them  to  be,  not  that  Sextius  and 
Licinius  were  not  opposed  by  their  colleasues,  but  that  they  were  not  hindered 
by  that  opposition  nom  proceeding;  and  it  was  this  that  aiarmed  the  senate  so 
much,  as  to  make  them  name  a  dictator.  That  die  tribunes  were  still  difidoi 
about  the  new  laws,  as  before,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Liry,  which  presently 
fiiUow  those  abore  dted ;  <<  Qvun  dIctKsr,  stipatns  agmine  pstrfeionun,  pleoos 
ir«  minarumque  consedisset,  atque  ageretur  res  tolito  primum  certamime  inter  ee 
tfUbunontm  pUbit  firentimm  legem  iniercedeniimmque ;  et  quanto  jure  potcntior 
infeercessio  erat,  tantum  Tioceretur  favore  Imm  ipsamm,  lattmimaue,**  &c. 

Fkdier  Catfou,  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  conjectures  that  some  of  the 
tribunes  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  rest  at  this  janctuie^  not  beeanae  tbey  dis- 
approved of  the  laws  in  question,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  dictator  thai  present, 
Sane  doute  par  reepect  pour  le  diettOeur;  that  they  were  unanimous  oonconing 
the  justice  of  pasvng  the  laws,  and  differed  only  as  to  the  time. 
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repaired  to  the  assembly,  and  there  seated  hhnself  in    Vew  or 
his  tribunal.     After  the  usual  conflict  between  .the     334. 
legislating  and  the  interceding  tribunes,  and  when,  in  ^•^•^^' 
spite  of  the  veto  of  the  latter,  the  former,  supported  by  Fony- 
the  people's  fiivour,  went  on  to  take  the  sufl&tiges  oif  ^^°^^* 
the  assembly,  and  the  first  tribes  had  already  voted  for 
the  laws,  the  dictator,  rising  up,  declared,  **  that  he  was 
eome  to  support  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and 
that  he  would  never  suffisr  one  part  of  the  tribunes  to 
deprive  the  other  of  their  right  of  opposition/*  Sextius 
and  Licinius  laughed  at  this  artful  speech,  and  con- 
tinued to  take  the  votes.    The  dictator  hereupon,  in 
great  wrath,  sent  his  lictors  to  drive  the  people  out  of 
the  forum ;  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  that,  if  they 
offered  to  proceed  to  law-making,  he  would  summon 
them  to  the  Campus  Martins,  oblige  them  to  list,  and  Tint. 
to  march  into  the  field.    His  menaces,  while  they  put  ^'  **^' 
the  commons  into  a  fright,  seemed  to  raise  the  courage 
of  the  two  tribunes.     For  these  preferred  a  bill,  and 
engaged  the  commons  to  pass  it  into  a  law,  that,  in  case 
M.  Furius  Camillus  made  use  of  hb  dictatorial  power 
to  obstruct  the  enacting  of  the  laws  in  dispute,  he 
should  pay  a  fine  of  500,000  asses  of  brass.''   Camillus, 
presently  after,  either  intimidated  by  this  plebiscitum, 
or  (as  Lavy  is  inclined  to  think'')  having  discovered 
that  there  had  been  some  defect  in  the  ceremony  of 
taking  the  auspices,  when  he  was  created  dictator,  ab- 
dicated his  supreme  magistracy. 

§  V.  The  senate,  in  this  nice  conjuncture,  not  y.  r.  ssa. 


B.C.  367. 


*'  Or  A0,000  dncbnue  s  L  e.  16141.  11«.  8d.    Arbathaot 
Tbe  Ote^  drachma  was  in  Talne  ^  lame  aa  the  Roman  daiarioi,  that  is, 
teroMBee  tfane  fitftfainga  Eagliib. 

«  L1T7  gires  leyeral  Teaaona  ibr  hia  bdiering  that  it  was  not  fear  which  made 
C«aiPBaiedlgnthediciatofahipf-—L  Tbediaracterofthemaii.  3.  The  aeiiate*a 
upointiBg  another  dictator  to  tucoeed  him;  which  they  would  not  have  done,  if  the 
Oebrtoiiarsothcri^  had  pored  fanpotent  in  hia  hands.  S.Gamilliis'sacoepdngof 
the  aame  office  apm  not  loog  alUr.  aad  whOe  the  three  Uws  were  still  fai  dia>ute ; 
whid)  he  would  naTe  heen  aahamed  to  do,  had  he  been  so  lately  ovefpowered  in  the 
excNiseorit.  4.  At  the  time  wImb  the  bin,  for  hi^osing  the  flne^  is  said  to  baT« 
been  prefesed,  he  had  power  to  hinder  its  passing  into  alaw,  or  he  could  nolhafe 
hindend  ik/t  pMiing  of  thoae,  for  the  aake  of  w&di  this  was  preferred. 
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Yev  of   knowing  how  to  act  without  a  dictator,  whose  au- 
385.      thority  might  be  a  curb  upon  the  tribunes,  named  P. 
^'^'^'  Manlius  to  succeed  Camillus  in  that  dignity. 

^'S  30.^  ^^^y  ^^''^  "^*  ^^^*  during  a  sort  of  interregnum, 
which  there  was  between  these  two  dictatorships.  Sex- 
tius  and  Licinius  held  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
proposed  their  laws  anew ;  and  that  they  might  have 
obtained  the  passing  of  those  two  which  related  to  land 
and  usury,  if  those  would  have  satisfied  them :  but 
that  they  refusing  to  separate  the  laws,  and  requiring 
the  people  to  give  their  voices  upon  all  at  the  same 
time,  the  assembly  could  not  be  brought  to  pass  that 
law  which  related  to  the  consulate. 

The  new  dictator,  Manlius,  presently  discovered  him- 
self to  be  a  favourer  of  the  commons,  by  naming  a  ple- 
beian, C.  Licinius  (not  Licinius  Stole  the  tribune)  for 
his  general  of  the  horse.  Such  a  nomination  was  with- 
out example,  but  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  to 
the  senate  by  alleging,  that  Licinius  was  his  near  kins- 
man, and  that  the  dignity  of  general  of  the  horse  was 
not  greater  than  that  of  military  tribune,  which  latter 

Vcrtot  Licinius  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  [This  shows,  that  in 
the  confusions  of  a  state,  mutual  fidelity  between  the 
members  of  a  party  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon, 
because  of  the  private  ties  that  there  are  among  citizens 
of  the  same  city,  though  of  opposite  parties.] 

When  the  election  of  tribunes  came  on,  the  method 
they  took  in  order  to  get  themselves  continued  in  office 
was,  to  pretend  that  they  would  no  longer  serve.  They 
represented  to  the  people,  that  they  were  grown  old  in 
the  tribuneship  to  no  purpose,  and  that,  after  struggling 
nine  years  with  the  senate  for  the  good  of  the  commons, 
the  only  recompense  they  had  met  with  for  their  ser- 
vices was  neglect  and  ingratitude :  "  You  would  very 
gladly  be  freed  from  the  oppression  of  usury,  and  you 
are  very  eager  to  have  your  share  of  the  conquered 
lands ;  but  when  the  question  is  to  promote  the  honour 
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of  your  tribunes,  by  whose  labours  and  zeal  you  are  to    Yom  of 
obtain  those  benefits,  you  show  nothing  but  coldness      385. 
and  indifference.   Is  it  consistent  with  modesty  for  you  ^'  ^'  ^' 
to  ask  these  advantages  by  our  means,  while  you  resolve 
to  leave  us  afterward,  not  only  without  honour,  but 
without  hopes  of  honour  ?   To  be  plain,  then,  the  laws 
we  have  proposed  are  inseparable.    If  you  are  willing 
to  pass  them  conjointly,  you  may  then  choose  us  again 
into  the  tribuneship ;  but  if  you  are  determined  to  re- 
ject that  which  relates  to  the  consulate,  be  assured  that 
we  will  no  longer  serve,  nor  shall  you  get  those  passed 
which  concern  usury  and  the  conquered  lands/* 

All  the  patricians  in  the  assembly  were  struck  dumb  Li^y,  b.  6. 
with  amazement  at  this  open  and  resolute  declaration,  Jiq. '  ^ 
except  Appius  Claudius  (grandson  of  the  decemvir). 
Appius,  not  moved  by  any  hope  of  influencing  the  as- 
sembly, but  by  anger  and  indignation,  stepped  forth, 
and  made  a  long  and  warm  speech,  full  of  invectives 
against  the  two  tribunes,  **  those  Tarquins  (as  he  called 
them),  the  years  of  whose  perpetual  tyranny  were  re- 
gularly numbered,  as  the  years  of  the  kings  were  for- 
merly in  the  Capitol.*'  And  he  expatiated  on  the  in- 
solence of  declaring,  **That  the  commons  should  not 
be  free  to  pass  such  laws  as  they  approved,  unless  they 
would  at  the  same  time  pass  others  which  they  did  not 
approve,  nor  think  to  be  for  the  public  benefit." 

Appius's  harangue  had  no  other  effect  than  to  delay  c.  42. 
for  a  while  the  publication  of  the  laws  proposed.  The 
two  authors  of  them  were  chosen  the  tenth  time  into 
the  tribuneship ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  multitude, 
being  afraid  of  losing  such  able  and  zealous  defenders, 
engaged  themselves  to  follow  their  directions  implicitly. 

Not  long  after  their  re-election  into  power,  they  ob- 
tained the  passing  of  that  law  which  had  been  last  pre- 
ferred, and  which  related  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
Sibyls'  books.  The  commons,  content  for  the  present 
with  this  victory,  suffered  six  patricians  to  be  created 

VOL.  If.  M 
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Yev  of   military  tribuqes  for  the  next  year,  ^  without  mention- 

SML      ing  any  thing  of  the  consulate. 

^^'^^      §  VI.  In  the  beginning  of  the  new  administration, 

Forty-iiioth  suddeu  advice  coming,  that  a  cloud  of  Grauls*  from  the 

pittt  in      coa$t3of  the  AdriaticwasadyancingtowardsRome,  the 

^^'"^''^    danger,  commqn  to  all,  united  the  voices  of  all  to  raise 

^  Camillus  (now  the  fifth  time)  to  the  dictatorship.  This 

great  man,  though  near  foui*8core,  yet  considering  the 

peril  the  state  was  in,  did  not  now  plead  infirmity,  as  he 

formerly  had  done,  to  decline  the  charge,  but  readily 

undertook  it,  and  listed  his  soldiers.     And  knowing 

that  the  force  of  the  barbarians  lay  chiefly  in  their  great 

swords,  with  which  they  laid  about  them  in  a  rude 

unskilful  manner,  hacking  and  hewing  the  head  and 

shoulders,  he  caused  iron  helmets  to  be  made  for  most 

of  his  men,  smoothing  and  polishing  the  outside,  so  that 

the  enemies*  swords  lighting  upon  them  might  either 

slide  offer  be  broken;  and  round  about  their  shields  he 

drew  a  rim  of  iron,  the  wood  itself  not  being  strong 

Livy,  b.  c.  enough  to  sustain  the  blows.    The  two  armies  came  to 

a  battle  in  the  territory  of  Alba.  The  Roman  soldiers, 

ever  since  their  defeat  at  the  river  Allia,  had  retained 

a  fear  of  the  Gauls;  nevertheless,  Camillus,  without 

much  difficulty,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

After  this  success  he  led  his  army  to  attack  Velitrs 
(the  siege  of  which  had  been  interrupted),  but  the  city 
surrendered  to  him  without  resistance.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  the  honours  of  a  triumph  w^^ 
decreed  him  by  senate  and  commons. 

§  VII.  The  people  returning  home  elated  with  vic- 
tory, were  more  obstinately  bent  than  ever  on  passing 
the  three  laws,  so  long  disputed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  senate,  equally  obstinate  in  their  exposition,  would 

*  A.  CofBcHaa^  a  second  time,  P.  Valniiu,  a  sizA  time, 

L.  VeCuiiut,  A  second  time,  M.  Ocganius, 

M.  Conidiiis,  A  second  time,  P.  Mulius,  a  second  time. 

«  Plntaich  tells  us,  tfiat  the  Bomsns  fieaied  the  Gauls  so  much,  that  in  a  law 
they  made  to  excuse  priests  from  military  service,  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
caset>f  an  invasion  from  the  Gauls. 
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not  suffer  Camillus  to  lay  down  his  dictatorship,  think*    Ye«r  of 
iDg,  that  under  the  shelter  of  his  great  name  and  abso*     ssa 
lute  authority  they  should  be  better  able  to  contend  ^'^'^^ 
with  their  adversaries.    Plutarch  reports,  that  one  day  Fofty-niiiA 
when  the  dictator  was  sitting  on  his  tribunal  in  the 
forum  despatching  public  business,  an  officer,  sent  by 
the  tribunes,  commanded  him  to  rise  and  follow  him, 
laying  his  hand  upon  him  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he 
meant  to  drag  him  away  by  force.   Never  was  a  greater 
uproar  or  tumult  in  the  forum  than  on  this  occasion ; 
the  patricians  who  surrounded  Camillus  driving  back 
the  officer,  and  the  multitude  from  below  bawling  out, 
**  Pull  him  down,  pull  him  down.'*   Camillus,  though 
greatly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  this  exigence,  yet  would 
not  resign  his  authority:  guarded  by  the  senators,  he 
retired  with  them  to  the  senate-house ;  but,  before  he 
entered  it,  turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  besought 
the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  these  commotions,  vowing 
to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,  if  union  might  be  re- 
stored among  his  fellow-citizens. 

After  warm  debates  in  the  senate  about  the  measures 
proper  to  be  taken,  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  people's  desires,  and  to  accept  the  three  laws  in 
question,  as  the  only  means  to  procure  domestic  peace. 

The  commons  having  thus  obtained  the  victory  over  piut  in 
the  nobles,  the  comitia  were  held  for  electing  consuls,  ^^"^ 
and  then  L.  Sextius  the  plebeian  tribune  was  chosen 
colleague  in  that  dignity  to  L.  iSmilius  Mamercinus,  a 
patrician.    Nevertheless,  when  the  election  of  Sextius  i^^»  *». «. 
should  have  been  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  conscript 
fathers  absolutely  refused  to  do  it ;  and  the  new  dis- 
putes on  this  occasion  between  the  two  parties  rose  to 
such  aheight,  that  the  plebeians  were  just  ready  to  leave 
Rome,  and  make  a  new  secession,  when  the  dictator 
proposed  an  expedient  for  a  reconciliation.   Hitherto 
the  dispensing  of  justice  in  the  city  had  been  a  branch 
of  the  consular  office,  but  to  which  the  consuls  could 
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Year  of  notolways  attend^  being  commonly  during  the  summer 
386.  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  armies.  Camillus's  proposal 
^^•^^'  was  to  separate  this  function  from  the  consulate,  and 
Forty-ninth  to  Create  a  judge  with  the  title  of  praetor,  to  whom  it 
should  be  appropriated ;  and  he  advised  the  senate  to 
suflfer  that  one  consul  might  be  annually  chosen  out  of 
£he  plebeians,  on  condition  that  the  praetor  should  be 
always  a  patrician.  This  motion  being  approved  by  both 
parties,  the  senate  confirmed  the  election  of  Sextius, 
and  the  centuries  created  the  son  of  Camillus  praetor/ 
Li^b.6.  §  VIII.  Tranquillity  being  thus  established,  the 
Romans,  in  gratitude  to  the  gods,  ordered  the  great 
games  to  be  celebrated.  These  used  formerly  to  last 
but  three  days,  but  now  a  fourth  day  ^  was  added ;  and 
on  this  account  their  name  of  ludi  magni  was  changed 
into  ludU  maximi.  It  happened  that  the  present  aediles 
(for  what  reason  is  unknown)  refused  to  take  upon  them 
the  care  of  making  preparations  for  this  festival ;  upon 
which  the  young  patricitos  cried  out,  "  That  since  the 
affair  in  question  was  the  worship  of  the  gods,  they 
should  think  it  no  dishonour  to  be  employed  in  it,  pro- 
vided they  might  be  appointed  aediles."  Accordingly 
the  people,  at  the  motion  of  the  dictator,  created  a  new 
office  in  favour  of  the  patricians.  It  was  called  the 
curuleaedileship,  because  these  aediles  (two  in  number) 
had  the  honour  of  the  curule  chair,  which  the  plebeian 
aediles  had  not.  The  business  was  to  take  care  of  the 
temples,  theatres,  games,  markets,  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  the  repair  of  the  city  walls,  and  also  to  see  that  no 
novelty  was  introduced  into  religion;  in  aftertimes 
they  had  likewise  the  inspection  over  books  that  were 
published,  and  pieces  written  for  the  stage. 

Notwithstanding  some  alarms,  caused  by  a  report, 
that  the  Gauls,  who  had  dispersed  themselves  in  Apulia, 

f  The  praetonhip  was  the  second  dignity  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  pnetor 
had  thepnetexta,  the  curule  chair,  and  two  lictors,  who,  bearing  fasces,  walked  be- 
fore him.  The  provincial  praeton,  created  in  aftertimes,  were  allowed  six  lictors. 
CAR. 

9  Plutarch  says,  that  this  fourth  day  was  added  to  the  Ferie  Lathue. 
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were  again    got  together,   and   that   the    Hemici    Yen  of 
threatened  a  rebellion,  the  senate  were  unwilling  to      387. 
enter  upon  a  war  under  the  administration  of  a  pie-  ^'^^^ 
beian  consul,  lest  the  glory  he  might  acquire  should  Eighty. 
redound  to  the  honour  of  his  whole  party;  so  that  all  wSihi^ 
continued  quiet  both  abroad  and  at  home,  excepting  ^^y  ^  7* 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  expressed  their  dis-  ^' 
content  to  see,  that  for  one  plebeian  consul  granted  to 
the  commons,  the  nobles  had  got  three  new  curule 
magistrates.     The  senate  hereupon  were  prevailed 
with  to  consent,  that  the  curule  asdiles  should  be 
chosen  out  of  the  plebeians  every  second  year;  and 
afterward  they  left  the  people  at  full  liberty  to  choose 
them  every  year  out  of  either  body. 

§  IX.  Rome  after  these  establishments  continued  y.r.388. 
at  rest,  both  from  foreign  wars  and  intestine  divisions,    * 
under  the  new  consuls  L.  Genucius  a  plebeian,  and  J^J^J|^ 
Servilius  Ahala  a  patrician.    But  it  seems  to  have  been  cho,.  h,  a. 
the  fate  of  the  city  never  to  be  in  perfect  tranquillity :  ^  ^ 
a  pestilential  sickness  spread  itself  on  a  sudden,  when 
nobody  could  account  for  it.    It  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons:  the  winter  had  not 
been  extraordinary  dry,  nor  had  the  cold  weather  been 
too  suddenly  succeeded  by  an  immoderate  heat;  nor 
had  the  summer  been  too  rainy;  nor  had  the  autumnal 
fruits,  for  want  of  sufficient  maturity,  caused  indiges- 
tions; nor,  lastly,  had  the  Calabrian  wind  blown  any  Lfry,  b.  7. 
dangerous  and  unwholesome  air  to  Rome.     This*" 
plague  swept  away,  together  with  great  numbers  of 
the  people,  some  of  the  magistrates;  one  censor,  one 
curule  sedile,  and  three  tribunes  of  the  commons:  but 
what  made  it  most  memorable,  was  the  death  of  the 
great  Camillus,  who,  though  full  of  years,  was  more 
regretted,  says  Plutarch,  than  the  whole  multitude  of 
those  who  died  of  the  same  disease. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

388.  Sect.  I.  In  {he  following  consulate  (ofC,  Sulpicitu  and  C.  Lidmui  StoloJ^  the 
fUigue  continuing,  and  the  Romanty  t9  remove  ity  having  in  vain  tried  the 
tuperstiiiou*  ceremony  of  the  lectiBtemium,  they  endeavour  to  apfi:au  the  godsy 
hy  inttUuting  to  their  honour  the  scenic  shows.     This  expedient  also  fMing, 

380.  they  try  amSher  t/te  next  year  (L.  jEmiliusy  the  second  timey  and  Cu.  Genu- 
cius,  being  consuls),  which  is,  to  create  a  dictator  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  uall 
of  the  temole  of  Jupiter  CapUolinus.  The  plague  ceases  ;  hut  L<  ManUus  /m. 
periosus  me  dictator  is  unwilling  to  resign  fUs  authority,  and  uses  violence  to 
make  the  people  list  themselves  for  a  war  with  the  HemicL  The  tribunes  how- 
ever oblige  him  to  abdicate;  and  in  the  following  consulate  ofQ.  Servilius  and 
L,  Oenucius  (both  consuls  a  second  time),  lie  is  cited  by  the  tribune  Pompo- 
nius,  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  during  his  dictatorship,  and  particularly 
for  his  cruelty  to  his  own  son,  named  Titus.  The  son,  who  was  in  the  country, 
hearing  of  what  had  passed,  comes  to  Rome,  surprises  Pomponius  in  Ms  bed, 
astd,  by  Vireatcning  to  stab  hitn,  makes  him  sxccar  to  desist  from  tfie  prosecu- 
tiofu  The  people,  pleased  with  (he filial  piety  of  young  Manlius,  give  Mm  soon 
qfter  the  post  of  legionary  ttibune  (or  colonel).  II.  In  this  same  year  the 
earth  opens  oti  a  sudden  in  the  midst  ofthefbrum,  and  continues  open,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  city.  M.  Curtius,  a  young  patrician,  moved  by  an  obscure 
answer  of  the  augurs,  who  had  been  thereupon  consulted,  leaps  into  the  guff 
completely  armed  and  on  horseback.  Some  authors  say,  that  the  earth  inime- 
diately  closed.  III.  The  coiuul  Genucius,  the  first  plebeian  Rome  had  ever 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  conducts  the  war  against  the  Hemici.  He  falls 
into  an  ambush,  his  legions  are  routed,  and  he  himself  slain.  This  disaster  is 
imputed  by  the  patricians  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  on  account  of  the  profana- 
tion of  the  augural  ceremonies,  by  inaugurating  a  plebeian*     T!u  surviving 

302.  consul  tutmes  Appius  Claudius  dictator,  who,  can^fing  on  the  war,  gains  a 
victory,  but  with  great  loss.  IV.  The  people,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of 
the  patricians,  choose  Licinius  Stolo  (tliat  famous  plebeian)  a  second  time  to 
tlte  consulate.  Tlteygive  him  for  a  colleague,  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus.  But  the 
Tyburtes  revolting  soon  after,  and  it  being  suspected  that  they  were  encouraged 
to  tliis  revolt  by  a  secret  promise  of  assistance  from  the  Gauls,  it  is  thought  ne- 
cessary to  create  a  dictator.  T,  Quiuctius  Pennus  is  named  to  that  dignity. 
The  Gauls  advance  within  three  miles  of  Rome,  encamping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Anio.    The  Romans  pitch  t/teir  camp  on  the  opposite  side;  a  bridge  parts  the 

T.  Manlius      two  armies.   On  this  bridge  young  Manlius  in  single  combat  slays  ^emighOesi 
TorquatuB.       champion  of  the  Gauls,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature;  which  accident  so  dis- 

303.  courages  them,  that  they  leave  their  camp  in  the  night,  and  in  confusion.  The 
next  year  (in  the  consulate  of  M.  Pabius  Ambustus  and  C.  Poetilius  Ubo) 
the  Gauls  appear  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  and  the  Romans  {under 
tlie  conduct  of  Servilius  Ahala,  created  dictator)  once  more  defeat  them,  Tlte 
tvfo  consuls  make  war  with  success  against  the  Tyburtes  and  the  Hemici. 

r'ome      §  '•  '^  ^^^  y^^  ^^ Rome  389,  Sulpicius  and  C. 
380.     Licinius  Stolo  took  possession  of  the  consulsLfip.    The 

'   1  latter  was  that  famous  Licinius  (son-in-law  to  Fabius 

?nt^Lui.  Ambustus)  who  jointly  with  his  colleague  Sextius  had 
•^'P-  contrived  the  three  laws,  and  at  the  end  often  years^ 
during  which  he  had  been  tribune  of  the  commons, 
had  obtained  the  publication  of  them.  And  now  the 
promise  Fabius  had  made  to  his  younger  daughter 
was  fulfilled,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
lictors  with  their  fasces  march  before  her  plebeian 
husband,  and  of  hearing  them  thunder  at  her  gate. 
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The  plague  still  continuing,  the  Romania  to  put  a    Yevof 
stop  to  it  had  recourse  to  their  old  superstition  of  the     ^  ^ 
lectistemium.    But  this  proved  ineffectual;  and  they  ^  ^-  ^^ 
endeavoured  therefore  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  Nine^r'fint 
by  a  new  institution  to  their  honour.    Hitherto  Rome  J^^*^' 
had  no  other  public  sports  but  those  of  the  circus,  that  ^  ^' 
is  to  say,  races  and  wrestling,  which  were  very  proper 
exercises  for  so  warlike  a  people.     But  now  they  in*  VaL  Max. 
troduced  a  new  sort  of  shows,  which  at  first  were  in-  ' 
noeent,  but  afterwards  became  indecent,  and  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  corrupt  men's  manners.     These 
shows  were  called  scenici,  because  they  were  repre- 
sented on  a  scene,  that  is,  a  stage  built  in  the  shade. 
The  performers,  who  were  brought  to  Rome  from 
Hetruria,'  danced  to  the  flute,  and  kept  time  with  htryyh.7' 
their  motions  and  gestures ;  but  their  entries  had  no  ^ 
manner  of  relation  to  one  another;  neither  were  the 
dances  accompanied  with  any  verses  or  discourses  in 
these  early  times. 

This  kind  of  comedy  being  performed  in  a  part  of 
the  circus  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  river 
happening  to  overflow  at  this  time,  the  people  con- 
cluded, that  the  new  remedy  they  had  invented  to 

f  TbeHetnuiaD  word  wbich  signified  a  player  or  dancer  was  hUter;  and  hende 
the  name  oihistrUmeSy  given  by  the  Romana  to  all  staae-plajers.  The  first  speakers 
on  the  stage  fell  into  the  vicious  taste  of  die  Fescennini,  opeople  of  Hetruna,  whe 
threw  coaxse  and  nnprnneditated  jests  at  (me  another.  These  were  soon  succeeded 
by  satires  written  in  Terse,  and  set  to  the  flute )  which  satires  were  repeated  with 
suitable  gestores.  And  some  years  alter,  Livins  Andnmicns,  who  acted  his  own 
pieoes^  turned  the  satires  into  regular  plaTS,  and  confined  himself  in  his  oompositiofis 
to  one  uniform  maCtei.  But  he  was  called  upon  so  often  to  rnieat  his  plays,  that 
he  at  last  became  hoarse,  and  lost  his  Tdoe.  Hereupon  he  got  the  peopled  consent, 
diat  a  young  man  should  sing  for  him,  whilst  he  only  accompanied  the  Terses  with 
proper  gestural ;  and  then  his  aodoo  soon  became  morejpcrfiKt,  when  his  attentioii 
was  no  longer  divided  between  singing  and  acting.  When  these  theatrical  pieces 
were  thus  brought  into  form,  the  fiuces,  which  had  made  peoj^  hui^  were  despised 
and  ne^ected.  Nevertheless,  the  Roman  youdi  revived  them,  and  acted  than  at 
the  end  of  their  serious  pieces.  When  the  professed  actors  had  finished  their  parts, 
some  3roung  Romans  came  upon  the  stage  masked,  and  began  to  repeat  metry  versei^ 
as  formerly,  but  such  as  were  free  from  obscenity.  These  pieces,  which  «vre  a  sort 
of  cuuiposltlon  between  satires  and  regular  plays,  had  tfieir  first  rise  in  Atdla,  >  atf 
in  Can^pania,  and  were  called  exodioy  that  is,  venes  not  belonging  to  the  riay.  The 
Romans  borrowed  them  from  the  0^  a  peofde  of  Campania.  But  the  Roman 
youth  never  sofibed  the  professed  actors  to  bear  any  part  in  their  exodia,  lest  they 
should  dishonour  them.  The  persons  who  acted  these  pieces  were  not  liable  to  the  ' 
penalties  to  whidi  the  histriones  were  snbjeett  their  names  were  not  blotted  out  of 
the  ron  of  the  tribes  in  which  they  hud  been  incorporated;  nor  were  they  excluded 
from  military  bctvlces,  as  infamous  persons.    C.  &  R. 
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Year  of   appease  the  gods  would  be  ineffectual.     However,  as 
39a      they  themselves  had  been  agreeably  amused,  they  did 
^'  ^'  ^^'  not  lay  aside  the  entertainments  of  the  scene. 
Ninc^.  In  the  following"  consulship  of  L.  -^milius*  and 

seoond  cod*  -^  ,  ^  *  , 

BuUhip.  Cu.  Genucius,  the  plague  not  ceasing,  the  Romans 
•  A  secood  bethought  themselves  of  an  old  religious  ceremony, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  had  succeeded  in  the 
like  cases.  This  was  the  driving  of  a  nail  by  a  dic- 
tator into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
on  the  side  next  Minerva's  sanctuary,  which  was 
under  the  same  roof.  This  goddess  was  darned  the 
in  veu  tress  of  numbers;  and  the  Romans  used  to  num- 
Li^,  b.  7.  ber  the  years  of  their  state  by  nails.  Livy  tells  us, 
that  there  was  a  law  written  in  antique  characters  and 
obsolete  words,  and  fixed  up  in  the  chapel  of  Minerva, 
importing  that  the  chief  praetor  for  the  time  being 
should  on  the  ides  of  September  drive  the  nail. 
(When  this  law  was  made,  the  Romans  were  perhaps 
unacquainted  with  the  numeral  letters.)  The  same 
author  adds,  that  the  consul  Horatius,  who  dedicated 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin,  performed  at  the  same  time  the  ceremony 
of  driving  the  nail,  which  function  was  afterward 
transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  dictators,  as  ma- 
gistrates of  greater  dignity  and  power ;  and  that  the 
custom  having  been  discontinued,  it  was  now  thought 
a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  for  which  a  dictator- 
should  be  expressly  created. 

T.  Manlius  was  the  person  named  to  the  dictator- 
ship. It  is  likely  that  the  plague,  which  had  lasted 
three  years,  ceased  about  this  time,  because  Livy  makes 
no  farther  mention  of  it.  But  Manlius  being  dissatis- 
fied to  have  the  whole  business  of  his  office  confined 
to  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  being  believed  that 
the  Hemici  were  preparing  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  he  laid  hold  of  this  pretext  to  continue  himself 
in  power.  He  ordered  troops  to  be  raised,  and  even 
used  violence  to  make  the  citizens  enlist  themselves. 
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However,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  opposed  his  de-    Yew  of 
sigD,  repelled  force  with  force,  and  at  length  obliged     S9i. 
him  to  abdicate.     And  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  ^'  ^'  ^*' 
Q.  Servilius  *  and  L.  Genucius,  t  were  no  sooner  in  ^^' 
office,  than  he  was  cited  by  Pomponius,  one  of  the  tri-  suUhip.  ' 
bunes,  to  answer  before  the  people  for  the  violence  and  *  a  teoond 
cruelty  which  he  had  exercised  towards  the  citizens.  ^  a  second 
But  nothing  was  so  much  detested  as  his  cruel  nature,  ^  ^  ^ 
and  the  surname  of  Imperiosus  (intolerable  in  a  free  c  4. 
city),  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  excessive  severity, 
shown  no  less  to  his  own  blood  and  kindred  than  to 
strangers.    For  the  tribunes,  among  other  things,  ac- 
cused him  of  inhumanly  and  barbarously  treating  one 
of  his  own  sons  for  no  just  cause,  and  merely  upon 
account  of  some  natural  defects.     This  son  of  Man- 
lius,  named  Titus,  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  was  besides  of  slow  parts ;  and  for  these  reasons 
only,  his  father  had  confined  him  to  the  country, 
where  he  made  him  work  like  one  of  his  slaves. 

Manlius  had  a  copy  of  his  accusation  given  him,  and  Cic  Off. 
twenty-seven  days  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  All  were 
highly  exasperated  against  him,  except  the  son  him- 
self, who  hearing  of  what  passed,  and  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  thought  that  he  too  should  furnish  matter 
of  accusation  against  his  father ;  and  to  the  end  that 
gods  and  men  might  know  how  far  he  was  from  wish- 
ing to  give  his  father's  enemies  any  assistance;  he  re- 
solved upon  a  most  extraordinary  method  to  deliver 
him,  a  method  (as  Livy  observes)  suitable  to  his  rustic  Ujj,  b.  7. 
education  and  character,  but  laudable  for  the  filial  ^  ^' 
piety  that  inspired  it.  Early  in  the  morning  he  pri- 
vately and  alone  left  the  village  to  which  he  had  been 
banished,  came  to  Rome,  nor  stopped  till  he  arrived  at 
the  door  of  Pomponius  the  tribune,  who  was  not  yet 
up.  He  sent  him  word,  that  the  son  of  Manlius  de- 
sired to  speak  with  him  about  an  affair  that  would 
admit  of  no  delay.  The  tribune,  believing  that  the 
young  mjin  was  come  either  to  thank  him  for  the  con- 
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Yetf  of   cent  he  had  taken  in  his  misfortunes,  or  perhaps  to 

391.      discover  to  him  some  new  proofs  of  his  father's  tyran^ 

^•^^**  nical  temper,  ordered  him  to  be  brought  in.    Manlius, 

Ninety,      as  soou  as  they  had  saluted  each  other,  desired  to 

suUhi^    speak  with  him  in  private  without  witnesses :  upon 

which  every  body  present  was  ordered  to  retire.  Then 

the  young  man,  drawing  out  a  poniard,  and  standing 

over  the  tribune,  threatened  to  run  him  through,  if  he 

did  not  immediately  and  solemnly  swear  to  desist  from 

the  prosecution  of  his  father.  Pomponius  was  too  much 

terrified  not  to  swear  whatever  the  other  pleased  to 

dictate ;  and  he  excused  himself  afterward  to  the  people 

for  his  dropping  the  prosecution,  by  alleging  the  oath 

VaL  Max.  which  had  been  extorted  from  him.    The  people  were 

not  displeased  at  the  bold  enterprise  of  a  son  in  favour 

of  a  father,  which  was  the  more  laudable,  inasmuch 

as  the  father's  hard  usage  of  his  son  had  not  been  able 

to  lessen  his  filial  piety.    So  that  not  only  the  father 

was  discharged,  but  the  affair  ended  much  to  the 

honour  of  young  Manlius,  who  the  same  year  was 

promoted,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  to  one  of  the 

most  important  posts  in  the  army.     Every  Roman 

legion  was  commanded  by  six  legionary  tribunes,  and 

these  officers  had  been  hitherto  left  to  the  choice  of 

the  general ;  but  this  year  the  people  thought  fit  to 

elect  part  of  them  in  the  comitia.     Of  twenty-four 

legionary  tribunes,  appointed  at  this  time,  the  people 

chose  six,  and  T«  Manlius  was  named  the  second  of 

the  six.   We  shall  soon  see  him  by  his  merit  surmount 

all  the  disadvantages  of  his  education. 

Li^,  b.7.       §  II.  The  same  year  a  very  extraordinary  accident 

VaL  Max.  throw  the  city  into  a  consternation.     The  ground, 

Or«.  h,  3.  perhaps  by  the  violence  of  an  earthquake,  opened  to  a 

d^cwtete  S^^^  breadth  and  depth  in  the  midst  of  the  forum, 

iw,  h.  5.    and  continued  gaping  in  a  frightful  manner.    Neither 

could  this  chasm  be  filled  up  by  throwing  abundance 

of  earth  into  it,  wherein  the  citizens  laboured  with 

great  diligence.     The  augurs  being  consulted  here- 
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upon,  told  them,  *'  That  their  purpose  would  never  be    Vetr  or 
effected,  until  that  thing,  wherein  the  strength  and     aoi. 
power  of  the  Roman  people  chiefly  consisted,  was  dedi.  ^'^'  ^*' 
cated  and  devoted  to  that  place,  and  that  such  a  sacri-  ^°^- 
fice  would  secure  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Roman  guiihi^ 
state/'  Great  consultation  there  was,  and  much  doubt 
concerning  the  meaning  of  this  oracle.     At  length 
M.  Curtius,  a  patrieian,  a  brave  young  man,  reproving 
the  stupidity  of  his  fellow-citizens,  asked  them,  how 
they  could  doubt  whether  Rome  had  any  thing  more 
valuable  than  arms  and  valour?  Having  armed  him- 
self completely,  and  mounted  a  horse  richly  capari- 
soned, he  came  to  the  forum,  where  the  people  were 
assembled  in  crowds.     While  they  stood  silent  with 
wonder  and  expectation,  he  turned  his  eyes,  one  while 
to  the  Capitol,  and  then  to  the  pit,  and  having  adored 
the  celestial  and  infernal  gods,  and  devoted  himself 
to  death  for  his  country,  he  leaped  at  once  horse  and 
man  into  the  gulf.  The  people,  both  men  and  women, 
threw  in  after  him  great  quantities  of  com,  fruit,  and 
other  oblations ;  and  it  is  probable  that  with  these, 
and  afterward  with  earth  and  rubbish,  the  hole  was 
quite  filled  up.    But  some  authors  fabulously  report,  vai  Max. 
that  the  ground  immediately  closed  upon  Curtius's^*'**^ 
precipitating  himself  into  the  opening. 

§  III.  After  this  expiation,  the  Romans  unani- 
mously resolved  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Hernici, 
who  had  made  depredations  in  the  territory  of  Rome, 
and  had  refused  the  satisfaction  demanded  by  the 
heralds,  of  the  republic.  The  conduct  of  the  war  fell 
by  lot  to  Genucius,  the  first  plebeian  consul  that  was  Uwy^  b.  7. 
ever  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army ;  and  ^  ^* 
both  parties  were  very  anxious  about  the  success  of  his 
expedition,  because  according  to  the  event  it  would 
be  judged  whether  the  republic  had  done  well  to 
admit  plebeians  to  share  in  the  consular  dignity.  It 
happened  unluckily  for  the  commons,  that  Genucius 
proved  unsuccessful  in  the  campaign.     He  fell  into 
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Your  of  an  ambush,  his  legions  were  routed,  and  he  himself 
^  »i!  ^  killed.  The  patricians  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
^'  ^'  ^^'  of  this  accident.  They  exclaimed  in  all  places,  that 
Ninety-  thc  misfoituncs  of  Romc  were  owing  to  the  vengeance 
i^i^°'  of  the  gods,  who  had  been  despised :  that  the  com- 
mons might,  indeed,  by  force  of  a  law,  deprive  the 
nobles  6f  their  birthright,  and  transfer  the  auspices  to 
those  who  could  not  take  them  without  impiety;  but 
that  no  such  law  would  prevail  against  the  immortal 
gods,  whose  anger  at  the  profanation  of  their  rites 
was  sufficiently  declared  by  the  defeat  of  the  army, 
and  the  death  of  its  commander. 
Livy,  b.  7-  Servilius,  the  surviving  consul,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  named  to  the  dictatorship  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  man  who  had  the  most  distinguished  himself 
in  the  opposition  made  to  the  new  law  complained  of. 
While  Appius  was  raising  a  second  army  at  Rome,  the 
Hernici,  flushed  with  their  success,  advanced  to  attack 
the  camp  of  the  Romans  under  the  command  of  C. 
Sulpicius,  who  had  been  lieutenant  to  Genucius,  and 
had  since  that  general's  defeat  collected  his  scattered 
troops.  The  Romans  courageously  sallied  out  of  their 
entrenchments,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.  Appius  soon 
after  arrived  with  his  new  levies,  and  having  rewarded 
the  bravery  of  the  lieutenant  and  his  soldiers  with 
praises,  prepared  for  a  general  battle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hernici,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  advantage  they  had  gained  over  Genucius,  ex- 
hausted their  whole  country  of  men  to  reinforce  their 
army ;  and,  among  the  multitude  of  their  soldiers,  chose 
out  3200,  whom  they  divided  into  eight  cohorts,  of  400 
each.  These  were  the  flower  of  their  army,  and  made 
a  separate  corps,  that  their  valour  might  be  the  more 
conspicuous ;  and  to  engage  them  to  behave  themselves 
bravely,  their  generals  honoured  them  with  marks  of 
distinction,  promised  them  jdouble  pay,  and  exempted 
them  from  all  the  drudgery  of  military  service.  In  the 
general  action,  which  soon  followed,  when  the  Roman 
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knkrhts  had  made  several  effi>rts  in  vain  to  disorder  the    Vear  of 
enemy's  battalions,  and  when  with  permission  of  their      391. 
genend  they  had  dismounted,  and  placed  themselves  in  ^•^•^^' 
the  first  line  of  the  foot,  the  eight  chosen  cohorts  made  ^!°^- 
head  against  them,  so  that  the  flower  of  both  nations  suiahip.     * 
came  now  to  a  close  engagement.     The  victory  was  a  Livy,  b.  7. 
long  time  doubtful,  and  it  seemed  to  be  only  the  better  ^ 
fortune  of  the  Romans  which  determined  it  in  their 
fiivour.  However,  they  lost  a  fourth  part  of  their  army, 
and  a  great  number  of  knights.     Appius  had  no  tri- 
umph granted  him,  which  can  be  imputed  to  nothing 
but  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  do  honour  to 
the  most  declared  enemy  of  the  plebeian  party. 

$  IV.  And  now,  notwithstanding  the  misfortune  of  v.  r.  993. 
Genucius,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  nobility,  the  cen-  ^^'^^* 
tunes  made  no  scruple  to  choose  a  consul  out  of  the  ^^" 
plebeians  for  the  next  year.    C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo  ■aishiiw 
was  elected  a  second  time ;  and  with  him  was  joined  J^J^»  ^  ^• 
C.  Sulpicius,  sumamed  Peticus.  Under  these  generals 
the  Romans  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Hemici, 
and  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field,  laid  siege  to  Feren- 
tinum.    This  place  having  surrendered,  they  took  the 
road  to  Rome;  but  when  they  came  to  Tybur,  they 
found  the  gates  shut  against  them.    There  had  been 
frequently  misunderstandings  between  the  republic 
and  the  Tyburtes,  but  now  it  was  war  declared;  arid 
the  Romans,  perhaps  believing  that  the  Tyburtes 
could  not  have  the  confidence  to  think  of  coping  with 
the  republic,  unless  encouraged  by  some  secret  intel- 
ligence with  the  Grauls,  who  were  in  motion,  thought 
proper,  as  in  time  of  imminent  danger,  to  name  a  dic- 
tator. T.  Quinctius  Perinus  was  the  person  nominated 
to  that  dignity;  and  he  appointed  S.  Cornelius  to  be 
his  general  of  the  horse. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  republic  were  not  ground- 
less. The  Cisalpine  Gauls  having  taken  arms  again  to 
revenge  their  defeat,  came  and  encamped  three  miles 
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Yewof    from  Rome,  near  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  Anio. 
392.      The  Romans,  under  the  command  of  the  dictator, 
^•^^^  immediately  advanced  to  meet  them.     Nothing  but 
Ninety-      thc  rfver  parted  the  two  armies,  and  neither  party 
toiih^^^*^  endeavoured  to  break  down  the  bridge,  lest  it  should 
seem  to  ai^e  fear.     This  bridge  became  the  scene 
of  many  combats  between  the  champions  of  the  two 
armies*   One  day  a  Gaul  of  a  gigantic  size  advanced 
upon  the  bridge,  and  challenged  the  stoutest  of  the 
enemy  to  single  combat.     His  extraordinary  stature 
struck  such  a  terror  into  the  bravest  of  the  Romans, 
that  not  one  of  them,  for  a  long  time,  durst  enter  the 
ii^>  b.7.  lists  against  him.    Young  Manlius  alone,  who  had  so 
remarkably  signalized  his  piety  to  his  father,  thought 
he  had  found  a  danger  worthy  of  his  valour.  He  went 
to  the  dictator,  and  asked  permission  of  him  to  en- 
counter the  Gaul.     **  For  (said  he)  though  I  were 
sure  of  victory,  I  would  never  fight  out  of  my  rank 
without  your  command^  but  if  you  will  give  me  leave, 
I  will  show  that  huge  beast  that  I  am  descended  of 
the  same  family  which  drove  the  Gauls  headlong  from 
the  Capitol.'*  "  Go,  Manlius  (answered  the  dictator), 
and  be  as  courageous  for  the  glory  of  thy  country,  as 
thou  wast  for  the  defence  of  thy  father."     The  two 
champicms  soon  came  to  an  engagement     Manlius 
had  for  this  combat  chosen  a  short  sword,  made  both 
for  cutting  and  stabbing;  and  artfully  getting  within 
the  long  one  of  his  enemy,  gave  him  two  stabs,  and 
laid  him  breathless  on  the  ground.    The  Gaul  had  a 
•  iniAtin,  collar*  about  his  neck,  which  Manlius  took  from  him, 
^^"^'      and  put  it  about  his  own,  in  token  of  victory;  and 
hence  it  was  that  he  got  the  surname  of  Torquatus, 
which  descended  to  his  posterity.    The  event  of  this 
single  combat  seemed  to  the  Gauls  so  bad  an  omen 
few  the  rest  of  the  war,  that  they  abandoned  their 
LiTT,  b.  7.  camp  in  the  night,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  Cam- 
pania.   Nor  could  they  well  have  retired  to  their  own 
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country  without  the  assistance  of  the  Tyburtes,  who    Veur  of 
furnished  them  with  provisions.  ass. 

This  people  had  too  openly  declared  against  the  re-  ^'^•^^' 
public  to  be  suffered  to  go  unpunished;  and  so  soon  ^^^^j** 
therefore  as  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  M.  Fabius 
Ambustus  and  C.  Poetilius  Libo,  entered  upon  their 
office,  levies  were  made  at  Rome  to  chastise  them. 
Poetilius  conducted  this  war,  while  Fabius  marched 
against  the  Hemici,  who  persisted  in  their  revolt. 
The  republic  was  at  this  time  destitute  of  all  assistance 
from  abroad.  The  very  Latins,  formerly  so  attached 
to  her,  stood  absolutely  neuter.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Gauls  ventured  to  advance  again  to  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  blocked  up  the  gate 
Collina.  To  make  head  against  these  dangerous  ene- 
mies, the  republic  named  Servilius  Ahala  dictator, 
without  recalling  either  of  the  consuls.  Servilius 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Gauls,  under  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  where  the  Romans,  fighting 
within  right  of  their  Others,  wives,  and  children,  were 
irresistible.  The  Gauls  fled  towards  Tybur,  and  being 
favoured  by  the  Tyburtes,  who  made  a  sally  to  facili- 
tate their  retreat,  entered  it,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Poetilius,  who  attacked  them  in  their  flight. 
Poetilius,  nevertheless,  obtained  a  triumph,  while  his 
colleague  Fabius,  who  had  fought  with  success  against 
the  Heniici,  had  only  an  ovation.  The  dictator,  who 
had  most  deserved  a  triumph,  declined  that  honour, 
and  laid  down  his  dictatorship. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Sect.  I.  Tftefatces  are  transferred  to  M.  Popiliut  Ltenas  and  Cn.  Manliut,  A 
domcith  tedUion^  toon  quelled;  an  incurtion  of  the  Tyburtety  toon  repulted; 
and  the  commencement  of  a  nev  war  against  Rome  &y  the  Tarqumientesy  are 
the  chief  events  of  this  consvlship,  II.  The  succeeding  consuls  are  C.  Fabiut 
Amhuttut  and  C  Phutiut  Proculut.  The  Gault  appear  on  a  tudden  in  the 
plains  of  Praneste,  Hereupon  C.  Sulpicius  is  named  dictator^  ttfho,  xvUh  an 
army  strengthened  bp  the  Latins  (who  nott  renew  their  ancient  treaties  wkh 
Romejf  marclus  against  the  Gauls.  The  dictator^  fbr  prudential  reasons, 
avoids  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  till  he  is  forced  to  it  by  the  mutinying 
of  his  soldiers,  impatiently  ardent  to  fight.  By  the  help  of  a  new  stratagem, 
he  obtains  a  complete  victory.  He  has  a  triumph  at  his  return,  and  iften  rr- 
tignt  the  government  to  the  consult.  Plauiiut  tubduet  the  Hemici ;  bui  Fa^ 
biut  is  vanquished  by  the  Tarquinienses.  III.  Two  new  tribes  are  formed.  A 
law  is  passed  against  openly  canvassing  for  votes.  Another  (in  the  following 
administration  of  C.  Marcius  Rulilus  and  Cn,  Manlius,  who  is  now  a  second 
time  consul  J,  fixing  the  legal  interest  of  money  at  one  per  cent.  Lieinius  Stolo, 
author  qfthe  law  against  any  man's  possessing  more  than  500  acres  of  land, 
is  convicted  of  a  breach  qfit.  A  law  is  passed  against  holding  the  comitia  in 
any  place  but  Rome.  lY.  yew  consuls  are  chosen,  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  and 
M,  PopiHus  Leenas  (both  a  second  time)  ;  but  the  Falitci  and  Tarquinientet 
having  engaged  all  Hetruria  to  take  part  with  them  against  Rome,  C,  Mar^ 
cius  Rutilus,  the  plebeian  consul  of  the  last  year,  is  named  dictator  by  Popilius, 
the  plebeian  consul  of  this,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  nobles.  He  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy,  and  has  a  triumph,  in  spite  of  the  opposi^ 
tUm  of  the  senate.  However,  he  it  not  tuffered  {becaute  a  plebeian)  to  hold 
the  comida  for  ihe  new  election  of  consuls.  The  assembly  is  held  by  an  in- 
terrex  ;  and  then  two  patricians  (C.  Sulpicius  Petieus,  a  third  time,  and  ilf. 
Valerius)  are  chosen  to  the  consulate,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  one  of  ihe  Li~ 
cinian  laws,  and  the  custom  fi>r  eleven  years  past.  The  next  year  the  fhsces 
are  again  in  the  hands  of  two  patricians.  These  are  M.  Fabius  Ambustus 
(a  third  time  consul)  and  T.  Quinctius  Pennus.  The  former  subdues  the  Ty~ 
burtes;  the  latter  defbats  the  Tarquinienses.  [The  Samnites  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,)  The  nobles  prevail  once  more  to  have  only  patri. 
dans  in  the  government,  C.  Sulpicius  Petieus  {a  fourth  time)  and  M.  Fa- 
lerius  (ja  secmd  time)  are  promoted  to  ihe  consulate.  The  former  is  appointed 
to  lead  on  army  into  Hetruria  against  the  Tarquinienses  and  Falisci ;  the 
latter  another  againtt  tJte  Voltci  ;  and  soon  after,  T.  Manlius  (who  luid  never 
been  consul)  is  named  dictator,  to  conduct  a  third  army  against  the  Cctriies. 
The  Ccerites  submit*     The  consuls  act  only  on  the  defisnsive. 

§  I.  The  Tyburtes  made  a  jest  of  Poetilius's  triumph, 
and  threatened  to  be  soon  again  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 
This  made  the  Romans  sensible,  that  these  enemies 
were  neither  conquered  nor  humbled;  and  the  new 
consuls  therefore,  M.  Popilius  Lsenas  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Imperiosus,  would  probably  have  led  an  army  into  the 


c  12.  .  . 

CicinBnit.  territory  of  Tybur,  if  they  had  not  been  hindered  by  a 
sudden  rising  in  the  city,  of  the  people  against  the  se- 
nate. Popilius  was  pontifex  to  the  goddess  Carmenta, 
as  well  as  consul,  and  was  just  offering  a  sacrifice,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  commotion.  He  ran  from 
the  altar  in  his  pontifical  robe  to  the  place  where  the 
people  were  assembled,  and  by  his  influence  put  a  stop 
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to  the  sedition.    And  because  the  robe  he  then  wore   Ve*r  of 

H.  O  M  R 

was  Uena^  he  thence  got  the  name  of  Ij€Bna9.     But     394. 
Popilius  was  very  soon  obliged  to  assume  the  soldier.  ^^'^^ 
A  handful  of  Tyburtes,  out  of  a  bravado,  and  to  make  ^^' 
good  their  late  threatenings,  came  in  the  dead  of  thenUihip. 
night  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  and  alarmed  the 
city.  The  two  consuls,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  marched 
out  with  their  troops  at  different  gates,  and  easily  re* 
pulsed  these  bold  enterprisers,  whose  attempt  served 
only  to  re-establish  tranquillity  in  Rome»  and  totally 
extinguish  the  sedition. 

In  this  same  year  the  Tarquinienses,  a  people  of 
Hetruria,  entered  the  Roman  territory  in  arms ;  never- 
theless,  the  Romans  postponed  their  revenge  till  they 
had  chosen  new  consuls. 

§  II.  The  persons  elected  were  C.  Fabius  Ambus-  y.r.  sm. 
tus  and  C.  Plautius  Proculus.    The  hostilities  of  the  ^  ^'  ^^' 
Tarquinienses  were  soon  followed  by  a  new  alarm  ^*^' 
from  the  Boii,  who  appeared  on  a  sudden  in  the  plain  cooMdihip. 
of  Prseneste,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Pedum.    But  in  Urf,\i.^. 
the  midst  of  these  distresses  of  the  republic,  the  Latins  Apfduuin 
(for  what  reason  is  uncertain)  very  seasonably  renewed  ^^•^^ 
their  ancient  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome,  and  fur- 
nished her  with  the  same  quota  of  men  as  formerly. 
With  this  reinforcement  she  was  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  all  her  enemies.    C.  Sulpicius  was 
named  dictator,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls. 
With  the  best  legions  of  the  consular  armies,  strength- 
ened by  the  Latin  auxiliaries,  he  took  the  field  and 
met  the  enemy.     Both  armies  were  very  ardent  to 
engage;  but  the  dictator  restrained  the  impetuosity 
of  his  troops,  thinking  it  better  policy  not  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  battle,  since  the  Gauls  must  necessarily  be 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  having  prepared  no 
magazines,  and  being  no  longer  sup{Jied  by  the  Latins. 
The  soldiers  however  did  not  enter  into  their  general's 
views,  and  universally  murmured  again.^t  him,  as  a 
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Year  of   timorous  coiDmander  of  brave  men.     They  caine  in 
396.      crowds  to  the  dictator's  quarters,  and  demanded  access 
^•^•^^'  to  him,  having  named  Sextius  TuUius  (a  man  of  di- 
Ninety.      stinguishcd  courage,  and  who  for  seven  years  past  had 
msobh^  been  first  captain  of  the  first  corps  in  the  army)  to  be 
their  speaker.  Sulpicius  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  mutineers,  and  especially 
to  see  Sextius  at  their  head,  whom  he  had  thought 
an  unblamable  officer.     Sextius,  in  the  name  of  the 
army,  reproached  him  with  the  disadvantageous  opi- 
nion he  seemed  to  have  entertained  of  the  valour  of 
his  troops,  and  ui^ed  him  to  lead  them  to  the  enemy. 
His  speech  to  the  dictator  was  followed  by  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude,  who  all  cried  out  for  leave 
to  arm  and  march  to  battle.    Sulpicius  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  promising  to  comply  with  their 
desires ;  but  then,  taking  Sextius  aside,  he  asked  him, 
^*  What  it  was  that  had  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  fac- 
tion?" The  brave  centurion  replied,  "That  it  was  not 
any  want  of  respect  to  his  general,  or  ignorance  of  the 
martial  laws ;  but  to  prevent  the  soldiers  choosing  an 
insolent  leader,  who  might  do  something  injurious  to 
the  digbity  of  the  dictator."     He  then  advised  Sul- 
picius to  yield  to  the  desires  of  the  soldiers,  who  other- 
wise seemed  inclined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
fighting,  whether  he  would  or  not.  An  accident  pre- 
sently convinced  the  dictator  of  the  truth  of  what 
Sextius  had  told  him.     Two  beasts  of  burden  which 
escaped  out  of  the  Roman  intrenchments,  and  were 
seized  by  the  Gauls,  had  like  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  a  general  action.     The  Roman  soldiers  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  their  centurions.     SuU 
picius  therefore  thought  it  no  longer  proper  to  delay 
the  engagement,  and  gave  notice  in  the  camp  that  he 
would  offer  battle  the  next  day. 
Frootin.         The  Romaus  being  inferior  to  the  Grauls  in  number, 
*'**'*^     the  dictator,  to  remedy  this  disadvantage,  made  use  of 
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a  Stratagem  which  had  never  been  practised  before,    Y«ttof 
He  ordered  his  muleteers  to  put  upon  their  mules     396. 
the  furniture  of  war-horses,  to  mount  them,  march  ^'^^^* 
silently  up  to  the  hills,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  Ninetr. 
woods,  till  they  received  farther  orders.    This  extra-  ^J^iiWp. 
ordinary  body  of  troopers,  to  the  number  of  about 
1 000,  appearing  opportunely  in  the  plain  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  so  intimidated  the  Gauls,  who  feared  to 
be  surrounded,  that  they  presently  dispersed  and  fled, 
losing  more  men  in  the  flight  than  in  the  action,  for 
few  of  them  escaped  the  slaughter. 

Sulpicius,  when  he  had  been  honoured  with  a  tri- 
umph, and  had  made  a  present  of  some  of  the  enemy's 
spoilsto  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  Litj,  b.  j. 
and  the  government  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  two  **  ^** 
consuls  for  the  year.  Plautius  vanquished  the  Hemici, 
and  totally  subdued  them.  But  Fabius  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  theTarquinienses,  who,  to  show  their  con- 
tempt of  the  republic,  cut  the  throats  of  307  Roman 
prisoners.  However,  the  conciliation  of  the  Latins, 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  Hemici,  made  this  a  prosperous  year  for  the  re- 
public. Rome  was  now  in  almost  as  flourishing  a 
condition  as  before  it  was  taken  by  king  Brennus. 

§  III.  Some  Roman  citizens  being  at  this  time  sent 
into  the  Pcmptin  territory,  to  stop  the  incursions  of  the 
Velitemi  and  Privernates,  formed  a  new  tribe  there, 
called  Pomptina,  which,  with  the  tribe  Publicia,  or  Po- 
pili^  lately  established  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci, 
made  the  whole  number  of  the  tribes  twenty-seven. 

At  this  time  likewise  a  law  was  made,  at  the  motion 
of  Poetilius  the  tribune,  and  with  approbation  of  the 
senate,  against  openly  canvassing  for  votes.  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  ambition  ofthenavihomtneSfOr  upstart 
gentlemen,  who»  not  content  with  soliciting  suffragesin 
the  Forum  Romanum,  went  even  to  the  country  fairs, 
and  other  public  meetings,  to  buy  voices.  This,  says 
Livy,  was  the  first  law  of  tlie  kind  preferred  to  the  B.  4.  c.  25. 
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Year  of  people;  nerertheless,  according  to  the  same  author, 
305.  a  law  was  passed  in  the  year  321,  forbidding  the  can- 
^^•^'  didates  to  make  their  robes  whiter  than  ordinary,  and 
Ninety,  this  in  Order  to  give  a  check  to  the  practice  of  can- 
fn^fniMKtp.  vassmg  for  offices.* 
Bc'sSi       Under  the  following  administration  of  C.  Marcius 

— ^ Rutilus  and  Cn.  Manlius  Imperiosu8,t  the  interest  of 

d^^oon-  money,  which  before  was  arbitrary,  was,  at  the  motion 
■^P*  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  settled  at  one  per  cent. 
ci&  '  per  month/  This  regulation  so  displeased  the  ava- 
J^^*  ricious  patricians,  that,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
piin.  b.  1*8.  plebeians,  they  cited  the  famous  Licinius  Stolo  to  an- 
•'ToUencUD  swcr  for  the  breach  of  one  of  the  four  laws  (which  he 
^^22J*°^  himself  had  so  zealously  promoted),  prohibiting  any 
tA^iwood  citizen  to  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land.  Lici- 
nius actually  possessed  1000;  but,  to  cover  his  breach 
of  the  law,  had  emancipated  his  son,  and  made  him 
.the  nominal  possessor  oif  one  half  of  them.  However, 
he  was  convicted,  before  the  pra&tor,  of  fraud,  and  fined 
10,000  asses  of  brass.*  These  intestine  commotions 
being  over,  the  consul  Marcius  was  ordered  to  con- 
duct an  army  against  the  Privemates,  who  the  year 
before  had  declared  against  Rome.  Marcius. routed 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  pursued  them  to  Privav 


^  Liv7*8  words  are,  Dt  unciarioftcnore^-^mAo  ett  perlata,  &c.  '^  The  interest 
of  money,  both  in  Rome  and  Oreeoe^  was  hi^  for  a  considerable  time.  Simple 
interest  was  exacted  monthly  in  both  places,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per 
month. — ^The  Romans  paid  a  denarins  a  month  for  100  denarii;  and  it  is  men. 
tioned  by  Cicero  as  monthly. — ^And  because  the  as  was  redoned  an  integer^  it 
was  likewise  called  asses  usura;  so  that  asses  usurm  and  eentesmae  usurce  are 
the  same  thinff..-Liivy  and  Tacitus  mention  the  fantus  wdariumy  and  semi- 
unciariuniy  as  high,  which  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  a«,  being  but  1-I2th 
or  l»24th  in  the  month,  must  only  make  1  or  (  per  cent  per  annum.  And  the 
law  of  the  XII.  tables  forbids,  ^  Ne  quis  undario  fcenore  amplius  exeroeto.*    So 

'it  is  expressed  by  Tadtus.  These  expressions  cannot  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  tables,  but  differ  from  all  the  others;  and  they  certainly 
denote  the  eenUsima  usura ;  but  how  this  way  of  expression  in  these  two  authors 

-has  happened,  I  can  give  no  account:  it  seems  they  put  the  unHa  for  the  m  or 
integer, — Semisses  usura:  or  }  per  cent,  per  month,  six  per  cent,  a  year,  whidi 
Pliny  calls  civilis  et  modica^  came  to  be  the  public  and  customary  interest  of 
money ;  for  the  asses  usura;  came  to  be  a  grierance^  and  occasioned  great  tumults 
among  the  people ;  yet  still  he  that  took  it  was  not  reckoned  to  transgress  any 

.law ;  and  there  were  some  greedy  usurers  that  exacted  double,  triple,  nay  feur 
tiroes  as  much.*' '  Arbuthnot,  chap.  22.  Of  the  Interest  of  Money. 
^  Ot92L5t.l0i.    AibuthnoL 
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nuiD)  whtcfa,  to  preserve  it  from  being  plundered,  they   Year  or 
wmediately  surrendered.  %e. 

But  Cn.  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  gained  little  ^^-^^^ 
glory  in  his  expedition  against  the  Falisci,  whom  he  ^^' 
had  been  sent  to  punish  for  several  insults  on  the  re-  wS^^ 
public.     Nothing  was  talked  of  in  Rome  but  his  at-  '^»  ^  7- 
tempt  upon  the  constitution.    He  had  ventured  to  as- 
semble the  tribes  near  Sutriuro,  and  had  there  made  a 
law  in  his  camp,  that  the  twentieth  part  of  the  price  of 
every  slave,  thereafter  sold,  should  be  paid  into  the 
public  treasury.  The  senate  had  consented  to  this  law, 
notwithstanding  the  irr^ularity  ofholding  the  comitia 
by  tribes  in  the  camp.    But  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
thought  this  step  of  the  consul  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  public  liberty;  and  therefore  got  a  law 
passed,  forbidding  any  man  to  assemble  the  people  in 
candtioj  any  where  but  in  Rome,  upon  pain  of  death. 
However,  the  law  relating  to  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  price  of  slaves  was  not  repealed. 

§  IV.  The  consuls  for  the  following  year,  M.  Fabius  v.  R.  397* 
Ambustus  and  M.  Popilius  Laenas  (both  a  second ^^'^^ 
time),  no  sooner  entered  on  their  office,  than  they  took  ^^^ 
their  military  employments  by  lot.  Popilius  commanded  ■oiaUp. 
the  army  which  was  to  act  against  the  Tyburtes.     He 
found  them  shut  up  within  their  walls,  and  ravaged 
their  lands  without  opposition.  But  Fabius  had  a  more 
difficult  war.  to  manage  against  the  united  Falisci  and 
TarquinieBses.  They  stirred  up  all  Hetruria  against  the 
republic.    The  Hetrurians  advanced  towards  the  Ro- 
man territory,  as  far  as  the  salt-pits,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber ;  and  their  approach  obliged  the  Romans  to  have 
recourse  to  the  usual  remedy  in  great  emergencies.  The 
consul  Popilius  was  ordered  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  as 
be  was  a  plebeian  himself,  he  pitched  upon  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  the  plebeian  consul  of  the  last  year,  to  raise  him 
to  that  dignity.  The  dictator  likewise  chose  a  plebeian, 
C.  Plaucius  Proculus,  to  be  his  general  of  horse :  so  that 
now  the  government  of  the  republic  was  almostentirely 
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Yeur  of   in  the  liauds  of  men  of  true  merit,  chosen  out  of  the 

ft  O  M  B 

397.      people.     The  patricians,  stung  with  jealousy  at  theie 

^^*^^'  promotions,  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  the  dictator 

Ninety,      from  having  the  necessaries  for  the  war:  but,  on  the 

suUb^T"  other  hand,  the  people  hastened  the  preparations  for 

the  campaign,  and  the  general  marched  out  to  meet  the 

enemy.    He  surprised  their  camp,  forced  it,  and  took 

8000  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  so  complete  a  victory, 

the  senate  opposed  the  triumph  of  a  plebeian  dictator; 

but  the  people  did  him  justice,  and  he  entered  Rome 

triumphantly  the  day  before  the  nones  of  May. 

And  now  the  time  drawing  nigh  for  electing  new  con* 
suls,  and  Fabius  not  being  at  Rome,  the  nobility  pre* 
tended  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any  plebeian,  though  a 
dictator,  to  preside  in  the  camitia;  because  by  the  pon- 
tifical laws,  the  election  of  chief  magistrates  should  be 
consecrated  by  auguries ;  and  auguries,  say  they,  belong 
of  right  only  to  patricians.  And  for  this  time  they  pre- 
vailed. The  republic  had  recourse  to  an  interregnum ; 
and,  which  is  very  extraordinary,  the  plebeians,  in  the 
very  year  in  which  they  triumphed  most,  were  excluded 
from  a  share  in  the  government;  two  patricians  were 
chosen  consuls  in  the  ensuing  comitia.  The  tribunes  of 
the  people  exclaimed  against  the  election,  as  contrary 
to  the  custom  practised  for  eleven  years  past,  during 
which  time  one  of  the  consuls  had  always  been  a  ple- 
beian. But  the  president  of  the  comitia  r^ilenced  their 
l^f^e  ^^^™^"'*>  '^y  citing  a  law*  of  the  twelve  tables,  that 
•thtobie^  only  the  last  edicts  of  the  people  should  be  offeree; 
486.**  ^  ^^^  ^^^y  inferred,  that  the  people,  by  choosing  two  pa- 
tricians, had  in  effect  abolisheid  the  former  custom. 
J;  ^122;       The  new  consuls,  C.  Sulpicius  Peticust  and  M* 

— — Valerius  Poplicola,  after  a  slight  battle,  tookEmpuIum 

•uinhiiT"'  from  the  Tyburtes,  but  did  nothing  else  remarkable 
Wvy,  b.  7.  abroad  during  their  administration.  Their  chief  view 
t  A  thiid  was  to  keep  the  consulate  in  patrician  hands ;  and  when 
**°^  the  time  came  for  new  elections,  they  declare  that  they 
would  never  resigntheirdignity  to  any  other  than  patri- 
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cians.  This  occasioned  great  commotions  and  tumults   YmtoT 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  insomuch  that  the  greater     399.  - 
number  of  the  people  cried  out,  that  a  secession  was  ^-^-^^ 
necessary,  and  in  reality  quitted  the  assembly,  leaving  J^^*^ 
only  the  least  passionate  behind  them.  These  gave  their 
suffrages  for  two  patricians,  M.  Fabius  Ambu8tus**A**"^ 
and  T.  Quinctius  Pennus ;  and  thus  the  nobility  car-  ^i^,  ^  7. 
ried  their  point.  The  consuls  took  the  field;  the  former*^  *•• 
against  the  Tyburtes,  whom  he  totally  subdued;  the 
latter  against  theTarquinienses,  on  whom  the  Romans 
now  revenged  the  cruelty  committed  on  the  307  Roman 
soldiers  formerly  mentioned.     Quinctius,  having  de- 
feated them  in  a  bloody  battle,  put  all  the  prisoners  to 
the  sword,  except  3^8,  whom  h^  sent  to  Rome,  where, 
by  order  of  the  senate,  they  were  first  beaten  with  rods, 
and  then  beheaded.   These  victories  extended  the  re- 
putation of  the  Romans ;  insomuch  that  the  Samnites 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  republic,  courted  her  friendship, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  her,  probably  upon  the 
same  foot  as  that  with  the  Latins  and  Hemici.  Without 
changing  their  laws  or  government,  they  engaged  to 
furnish  the  Romans  with  troops  in  their  necessity ;  and 
the  Romans  promised  to  protect  them  against  their 
enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  was  constantly 
the  first  step  taken  by  the  politic  republic,  in  subduing 
the  nations  that  lay  nearest  to  her.    She  flattered  them 
with  the  title  of  allies  of  the  Roman  people;  and  when 
by  their  assistance  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
more  distant  countries,  those  who  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  lulled  asleep  under  the  title  of  allies  found 
themselves  involved  in  her  conquests ;  and  though  they 
were  still  called  allies,  they  were  treated  as  subjects. 
Though  the  people  were  still  very  desirous  to  have 
one  of  the  consuls  plebeian,  the  nobility,  as  their  cre- 
ditors, had  them  so  much  under  at  this  time,  that  they 
kept  the  consulship  in  their  own  hands;  and  C.  Sul-  ^^ 
picius  Peticus  t  and  M.  Valerius  Poplicola  J  were  again  t^ 
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Year  of  proTDOted  to  tlist  dignity.  While  the  republic  was  pre- 
400.  paring  her  levies  to  act  against  the  Tarquinienses,  she 
^^'^^  received  advice  from  the  Latins,  that  the  Volsci  v?ere 
load  COD.  upon  the  point  of  entering  the  Roman  territory,  and 
•aiMiup.  ^j^.^  obliged  her  to  divide  her  forces  between  the  two 
consuls.  Sulpicius  marched  into  Hetruria,  Valerius 
against  the  Volsci.  Valerius  had  already  encamped  on 
the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Tusculum,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  to  nominate  a  dictator.  This  was 
occasioned  by  letters  from  Sulpicius,  which  imported* 
that  the  Casrites  were  undoubtedly  disposed  to  take 
part  with  the  Tarquinienses ;  that  his  army  was  not 
strong  enough  to  repress  the  insolence  of  these  enemies 
united ;  and  that  even  the  Falisci  had  joined  the  latter. 
In  order  therefore  to  have  a  third  army  on  foot,  to 
oppose  the  Caerites,  while  the  two  consuls  checked  the 
progress,  the  one  of  the  Volsci,  the  other  of  the  Tar- 
quinienses and  Falisci,  Valerius  was  directed  to  name 
a  dictator.  Accordingly  he  named  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  to  that  dignity,  who  appointed  Cornelius  Cossus 
to  be  his  general  of  horse.  Though  Manlius  had  never 
been  consul  (a  necessary  step  to  rise  regularly  to  the 
dictatorship),  yet  his  merit  was  such,  that  no  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  his  promotion. 

But  now  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  intimidated  by  the 
preparations  made  against  them,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  war,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  the  senate.  The  senate  referred  the  deputies 
to  the  people,  who  being  moved  to  compassion  by  the 
repentance  of  the  Caerites,  and  especially  when  re- 
minded that  Caere  had  been  formerly  the  asylum  of  the 
vestals,  and  the  receptacle  of  their  gods,  granted  them 
PS*  *»•  7.  a  truce  for  1 00  years,  and  the  dictator,  instead  oflnarch- 
ing  against  them,  led  his  troops  against  the  Falisci. 
But  neither  on  this  side  did  he  find  an  enemy  in  the 
field  to  contend  with ;  so  that  having  laid  their  country 
waste,  he  immediately  returned  to  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sect.  I.  The  irUmnet  ofihe  people  oppote  the  holding  of  the  comitUybr  electing 
new  magieirate»^  tiU  the  dktaiortMp  ofManhme  tmd  ihe  consular  year  are  et*. 
pired  ;  and  during  the  interregnum  thatJbUtmt,  they  prevail  to  have  C.  Mar~ 
due  RutUuty  aplebeiany  raked  (ntrm  a  second  time)  to  the  consulate  with  P.  401. 
Valerius.    These  magistrates  take  ^ctual  measures  to  reUeve  the  debtors,  in 
order  to  maintain  peace  at  home,    it.  Upon  afidse  rumour  that  the  tuihe 
Uacmmonies  tffHetruria  are  preparing  fsr  a  war  with  Borne,  JuMus  lulus  b 
named  dictator,    JuHtts  employs  his  influence  to  get  two  patricians  chosen 
to  ^  consulate  Jbr  the  next  year.    The  people,  thot^^ey  oppose  this  deAgn, 
and  hinder  the  meeting  of  the  centuries  during  his  dictatorship,  svgtr  C  SuU 
picius  (now  aflfih  time)  and  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  both  patricians^  to  he  40i. 
detUared  consuls  when  the  comitk  are  s^fterward  heldbyaninterrex,    Neverm 
theless,  in  this  very  consulate^  the  commons  prevail,  Jbr  thejlrst  time,  to  have 
a  Msiau  chosen  to  the  censorship.     1%is  was  the  same  C  Marcius  Butibis  Pkbclan 
«Ao  had  been  created  dictator  in  397.  Ill*  And  notwithstanding  thai  the  pre-,  oeoaor. 
sent  consuls  name  a  dictator,  to  hold  the  coiaddkjbr  the  election  of  their  sue~ 
eessors,  in  order  to  get  two  patricians  chosen,  M.  PopiHsis  Letnas,  a  pleMatt, 
is  promoted  (now  a  third  time  )  to  the  constilate  with  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Cor~  403. 
nOiusJkmngsiac,  the  plebeiam  consul  has  Ute  sole  conduct  cfanewwof'  w^ 
the  Gauls.  AT.  Valerius,  theprartor  of  Rome,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  A  pnetor 
to  deftnd  the  city ;  this  being  theflrst  instance  qfapr(rtor*s  acting  as  a  general,  oommaDds 
Fo^ius  dtfeats  Ute  Gauls  in  battle;  but  being  disabled  from  do^  business,  by  ad  army. 
a  wound,  and  his  colleague  continuing  sick,  they  name  Furius  Camillus  die-, 
tator^  tohold  the  toadxitifsr  the  new  elections,  where  the  dictator  Mms^,  with 
Appxus  Claudius  Crassus  (both  patricians)  are  dwsen  consuls,   Appius  dying  404. 
Shortly  after,  Camillus  is  ss^ed  to  gooem  <^  republie  without  a  eoUeague, 
Me  marches  a  powetfid  army  against  the  Gauls,  who  had  spread  themselves  on 
the  sea,-coast  ofLatium.    M.  Valerius  ((tfterward  sumamed  Corvus)^  a  Ir.  Valerias 
gionary  tribmte,  kills  in  single  combat  a  chatnpion  of  the  Gauls,  and  this  oo^  Carma. 
casions  a  general  action,  in  whidt  the  Bomans  o6toln  the  victory.    Camillus 
being  obS^d  still  to  keep  the  fleld,  in  order  to  hinder  the  descent  of  some  Greek 
pirates  on  the  coast,  names  T.  Manlius  dictator,  to  hold  the  comltia /br  the  new 
elections.    Manlius,  pleased  with  the  exploit  of  Valerius,  resembong  what  he  CoDiul 
himself  had  Jbrmerly  done,  it^fluenoes  the  people  to  choose  him,  though  but  twenty. 
twenty-three  years  (fage,  to  be  one  of  the  consuls.     The  coUeague  given  him  is  three  yean 
FopmusLsnas,  now  promoUd  the  fourth  time  to  that  dignity.   IV.  The  Mto^  cid, 
mans  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  V.  In  thejbllowing  consulate  406. 
qfC,  FlauOus  Hypseeus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  interest  ^money  is  Tnatj  with 
lowered  to  half  per  cent,    A  new  war  with  the  Volsd  breaks  out  during  the  Carthage. 
adnOnistration  of  their  successors,  Valerius  Corvus  (now  a  second  time  consul)  406. 
and  C,  FoetUius  lAbo,    Valerius  d^fbats  the  enemy,  takesfrom^emSatricum,  407* 
and  bums  U.     The  secular  games  are  celebrated  f>r  the  second  time  according 
toFasLCap,  Yl,  The  next  yearU  consuls^  M,  Fabius  Dorso  and  S,  Sulpidus  4108, 
Camerinus,  name  L,  Furius  Camillus  to  be  dictator  (a  second  time)  on  occa^ 
sion  of  a  war  with  a  new  enemy,  the  Aurunci.    Furius  overthrows  them  in 
battle,  and  otMsretum  builds  a  temple,  which  he  had  vowed,  during  the  action, 
to  Juno  Moneta.  The  yearJbUowing,  the  Bomans  imagining  that  the  goddess,  408. 
eonjbrmable  to  her  name  Moneta,  admotdshed  them  by  prodigies  qfthe  im» 
pending  wrath  of  the  gods,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (now  consul  a  second  time) 
and  T,  Manlius  (a  second  time)  appoint  F,  Valerius  to  be  dictator,  to  order 
the  celebration  of  the  Ferioe  Latinee. 

§  I/Aljl  things  were  quiet  in  the  city,  till  the  time    Year  i^r 
came  for  new  elections.  The  dictator,  who  was  to  have     400.  ^ 
presided  in  the  camiHa,  had  formed  the  design  of  hin-  ^^-^^ 
dering  any  plebeian  being  chosen  to  the  consulship ;  i02d  < 
but  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  perceiving  his  intention,  ^^^\^  ^ 
opposed  the  assembling  of  the  centuries,  till  the  ex-  c  21! 
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Yett  of   piration  of  his  dictatorship,  atid  of  the  consul's  year, 
400.     both  which  ended  at  the  same  time.    An  interregnum 
^•^•^^'  ensued ;  and  the  two  parties  were  irreconcileable.  The 
md  COB.    people  began  to  make  complaints  about  their  debts,  as 
^'      well  as  of  the  infraction  of  the  Licinian  law,  relating  to 
the  election  of  consuls;  and  the  disputes  grew  to  such 
a  height,  as  seemed  to  threaten  an  open  revolt.     This 
apprehension  induced  the  senate  at  length  to  suffer  the 
Licinian  law  to  take  place,  and  to  permit  the  centuries 
Y.A.  401.  to  choose  one  of  the  consuls  out  of  the  plebeians.     C. 
-U — L  Marcius  Rutilus,  *  a  plebeian,  was  joined  with  P,  Va- 
^^2h^~    lerius  Poplicola  in  the  consulate.    These  magistrates 
•  A  leomd  made  it  their  first  care  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  by 
*^^         easing  the  debtors.     To  this  end  they  chose  out  five 
men*"  of  known  probity,  to  take  an  account  of  all  debts, 
and  see  them  discharged.     These  five  were  called 
bankers,  and  they  had  the  command  of  the  public  trea^ 
9ury,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  commission, 
which  they  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Those 
who,  through  sloth  and  carelessness,  rather  than  want, 
had  plunged  themselves  in  debt,  either  borrowed 
money  of  these  bankers,  giving,  security  to  the  public, 
or  else  deposited  the  value  of  their  debts  in  their  cre- 
ditors* hands,  in  effects,  which  were  valued  by  the 
bankers.     By  this  means  the  greater  number  of  the 
debtors  were  relieved  without  wronging  any  person, 
and  with  little  loss  to  the  public. 

5  ^^*  ^u^  while  the  republic  was  taking  these  methods 
to  secure  peace  at  home,  she  was  suddenly  alarmed 
with  the  report  of  a  new  war,  which  she  must  quiddy 
sustain  abroad  against  the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hetru- 
ria ;  upon  which  the  senate  immediately  named  Julius 
lulus  dictator.  The  report  however  proved  groundless, 
and  was  (probably)  raised  by  the  patricians,  only  to  get 
a  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  might  prevent  the  Li- 
cinian  law  from  taking  place  in  the  ensuing  elections. 

k  C.  DuiUtti,  P.  Dcdns  Mus,  M.  Planus,  Q.  PaUilius,  T.  .fimiliiu. 
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And,  indeed,  he  employed  gU  his  credit  and  power  to  ^^•Jj 
that  end»  but  without  success;  for  the  people  were  so     401. 
warm  and  steady  in  opposing  his  design,  that  both  he  ^•^•^'* 
and  the  consuls  were  out  of  oflSce  before  they  could  ^^~'*" 
get  the  comitia  assembled,  urj,  b.  7* 

In  the  interregnum  which  ensued,  C.  Sulpicius  Pe-  *•  ^ 
ticus  and  M.Fabius  governed  by  turns;  andthepeople, 
by  the  complaisance  which  they  had  for  these  men^ 
seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  some  particular  pique 
against  the  late  dictator,  in  their  opposition  to  his  de* 
sires;  for  now  they  readily  suffered  two  patricians  to  v.  r.  4aa. 

be  raised  to  the  consulship.     Sulpicius*  himself  was  J 1 

one  of  them,  and  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  the  other.  JJ^JJ**" 
The  former  marched  against  the  Tarquinienses,  and  •  ^  £^ 
the  latter  against  the  Falisci:  but  these  two  nations  1 
being  tired  out  by  the  calamities  of  war,  submitted  to 
the  republic,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years. 

The  preaentinterval  of  peace  seemed  a  proper  season 
for  holding  the  conUtia^  to  elect  new  censors.  A  day 
was  accordingly  fixed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  any  plebeian  was  seen  to  stand  candidate 
for  that  important  office.  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  having 
been  twice  consul  and  once  dictator,  thought  he  might 
well  aspire  to  any  dignity  in  the  republic.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  commons  who  had  been  raised  to  the  dicta- 
torship; and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  ofthenobles> 
he  had  obtwied  a  triumph  for  his  (exploits  in  that 
station.  And  now,  in  the  comMa  by  centuries,  he 
was  declared  censor,  with  Cn.  Manlius,  a  patrician. 

%  III.  But  though  the  patricians  had  not  been  able 
to  exclude  the  plebeians  from  the  censorship,  they  still 
hoped  to  secure  the  consulship  wholly  to  themselves; 
and  the  better  to  succeed  in  that  design,  the  present 
consuls  named  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  (who  had  been 
thrice  consul)  dictator  to  preside  at  the  next  election, 
imagining,  that  an  absolute  governor  would  be  more 
respected  in  the  comitia^  and  have  more  influence* 
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Tetrof    But  notwithstandiDg  these  precautions,  M.  Popilius 
40S.      Lasnas,  a  plebeian,  was  now  chosen  consul,  a  third 
B.c.34a.  i\j^Q.  unj  [jig  colleague,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  falling 
106th  con.  sick  whcu  he  should  have  taken  the  field,  the  senate 
^Jy^  y  had  the  farther  mortification  of  seeing  the  plebeian 
«>2S.        consul  sole  general  of  the  troops.     Popilius  imme- 
c!^^     diately  ordered  levies  to  be  made  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gauls,  who  were  ravaging  the  Latin  ter- 
ritory, and  approached  towards  Rome ;  and  to  be  the 
sooner  in  readiness  for  marching,  he  appointed  the 
enrolment  without  the  gate  Capena,  ^  and  not  upon  the 
Capitol.    So  great  a  number  of  soldiers  enlisted  them- 
selves on  this  occasion,  that  the  consul,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  divided  them  into  two  armies,  and  left  one  to' 
guard  the  city,  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  the  present  prstor.     And  this  was  the 
first  time  that  tlie  praetor  was  seen  at  the  head  of  an 
army.   Popilius  with  four  legions  and  some  auxiliaries 
marched  against  the  enemy,  defeated  them,  plundered 
their  camp,  and  led  back  to  Rome  his  victorious 
iajj,  h.  7.  army,  enriched  with  spoil.  He  was  decreed  a  triumph 
at  his  return ;  but  the  ceremony  was  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  battle,  and 
of  which  he  was  not  yet  recovered.     His  colleague 
Scipio  continued  likewise  still  sick ;  so  that  the  re* 
public,  seeing  both  her  chief  magistrates  out  of  a 
condition  to  discharge  their  functions,  desired  them 
to  name  a  dictator  to  preside  at  the  election  of  new 
consuls.     Accordingly  they  named  L.  Furius  CamiU 
lus  (son  of  the  great  Camillus)  to  that  dignity,  who 
iqppointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  to  be  his  general  of 
the  horse.     These  two  eminent  patricians  employed 
their  utmost  efforts  to  make  the  election  fall  only 
on  men  of  their  own  order,  and  they  succeeded.  The 
dictator  prevailed  to  have  himself  chosen  one  of  the 

*  The  gate  Capenpy  DOW  ealled  die  gate  of  St.  SdMsdao,  led  to  the  Appian  W«y ; 
as  we  learn  from  FroDtinus,  who  tells  us,  that  the  censor  Appius  made  a  great  road 
tmrn  thii  gate  quite  to  Capua. 
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consuls;  and  Appius  Claudius,  sornamed  Craseus,  an-   Yav  of 
other  patrician,  was  iq>pointed  his  colleague*  404. 

And  now  the  Gauls,  who  after  their  late  defeat  had  ^^'^^ 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  hills  of  Alba,  came  down  again,  J^^JJ"^ 
and  spread  themselves  upon  the  sea-coast  in  the  country 
of  the  Latins.  At  the  same  time  some  Greeks  (from 
what  part  is  uncertain)  made  a  descent  on  the  very  same 
coast  where  the  Gauls  were  ravaging  and  plundering, 
L  e.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  Antium;  but  the 
Gauls,  jealous  of  their  booty,  forced  these  new  invaders 
back  to  their  ships.  While  the  Greeks  still  hovered  livy,  b.  7* 
about  the  coast,  and  the  Gauls  were  yet  in  Latium,  the  Dtod!  sic. 
republic  lost  one  of  her  generals,  who  should  have  acted  ^'  ^^ 
against  these  robbers ;  Appius,  one  of  the  consuls,  died 
during  thepreparationsforthe  war.  Itseemed  expedient 
to  nominate  a  dictator  to  act  in  concert  with  the  sur- 
viving consul,  but  the  senate  were  unwilling  to  give  Ca- 
millus  any  superior.  He  had  obliged  them  in  the  late 
-elections,  his  personal  merit  was  great,  and  hisvery  name 
of  Camillus  was  a  good  omen  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls^ 
all  these  considerations  made  them  accept  of  him  as  sole 
governor  of  the  republic ;  so  that  he  wanted  little  more 
than  a  greater  number  of  lictors  to  commence  a  regular 
dictator.  His  first  care  was  to  raise  two  armies.  The 
Latins  were  summoned  to  furnish  their  contingent  of 
auxiliaries;  but  they  refused  to  be  commanded  by  a 
Roman  general ;  and,  in  a  national  diet,  resolved  to  shake 
offthe  dishonourable  yoke.  However,  the  consul  found 
.Roman  citizens  enough,  who  by  law  were  obliged  to 
4ierve,  to  compose  a  body  often  legions,  amounting  to 
45,000  men.  Camillus  left  two  of  these  legions  to 
guard  the  city;  gave  four  to  L.  Pinarius,  the  prestor, 
whom  he  sent  to  defend  the  sea-coast  against  the  Greeks* 
and  he  himself  encamped  with  the  other  four  in  the 
Pomptin  territory,  a  country  full  of  marshes  and  rivers; 
for  he  had  no  design  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  the 
Gauls;  his  only  view  was  to  harass  the  enemy  in  their 
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Your  of    posts,  intercept  their  couYoys,  and,  if  possible,  to  starve 
4(^.      them.    While  both  armies  continued  inactive,  a  fierce 
^^•^^  Gaul  of  a  gigantic  stature  appeared  between  the  two 
106th  COD-  camps,  defying  the  bravest  man  in  the  Roman  legions 
^"J**^      to  single  combat.  M.Valerius,  alegionary  tribune,  great 
b.  9.  c  u.  grandson  of  the  famous  Valerius  Volusius,  accepted  the 
cfacL  ^'  ^'  cbdlenge,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  victory  by 
Auth.  of     means  of  a  raven,  which  had  perched  upon  his  helmet 
iiiiutMflo,  ever  since  daybreak,  and  which,  during  the  fight,  fiew 
^  ^        in  the  face  of  the  grant,  and  so  blinded  him  with  his 
wings,  that  Valerius  easily  stabbed  him.    The  Gauls 
eeeingtheirchampionslain,immediatelycrowded  round 
his  body,  to  hinder  him  from  being  stripped  of  his 
armour ;  and  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  ran  to  defend 
Valerius,  and  this  by  d^rees  brought  on  a  general  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  Gauls  were  again  defeated.  Those  of 
them  that  escaped  took  their  way  through  the  country 
oftheVolsci,  and  crossing  Campania  retired  as  far  as 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea.    As  for  the  brave  Vale- 
rius, the  general  rewarded  him  with  a  crown  of  gold  and 
•  Raven,     ten  oxcu ;  and  he  ever  after  bore  the  name  of  Corvus.  * 
Nothing  now  remained  for  the  consul  to  do,  in  order 
to  finish  this  year  with  honour,  but  to  drive  away  the 
Greek  pirates  that  infested  the  coasts  of  Latium.  With 
this  view  he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  praetor  Pi- 
narius;  but  the  obstinacy  of  those  adventurers,  who> 
though  they  durst  not  land,  continued  hovering  at  sea, 
obliged  him  to  keep  the  field  longer  than  he  had  ima- 
Y.  R  406.  gined.  In  the  meanwhile  the  time  for  the  new  election 
^  ^'  ^^'  for  consuls  drew  near,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  name  a 
^2^**»-  dictator  to  preside  in  the  camitia;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  famous  Manlius  Torquatus  was  again  raised  to  that 
dignity.    A  dictator  could  not  fail  to  have  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries ;  and 
Manlius,  who  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  exploit  of 
Valerius,  so  much  resembling  his  own  former  victory 
over  a  gigantic  Gaul,  found  means  to  prevail  with  the 
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people  to  chooae  him  one  of  the  consuls,  though  but  ^^^ 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  too  young  to  have  a      40ft. 
place  in  the  senate.    With  him  they  joined  Popilius  ^^'^' 
Lsenas,  now  consul  a  fourth  time.  ^^7^  **^ 

nuihip* 

As  for  Camillusy  he  made  so  good  an  appearance  on 
the  coast,  that  the  Greeks,  not  daring  to  come  ashore, 
and  at  last  wanting  fresh  water  and  other  necessary 
provisions,  put  out  to  sea. 

§  IV.  The  armies  were  disbanded ;  and  Rome,  for  li^,  k  7. 
a  short  space,  had  neither  war  abroad,  nor  quarrels  at  ^ 
home.  Her  tranquillity  however  was  not  complete  i  a 
pestilential  sickness  disturbed  it.  The  senate  directed 
the  decemvirs  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  it 
being  there  found  that  the  lectistemium  would  be  good 
against  the  plague,  they  ordered  that  notable  ceremony 
to  be  performed. 

But  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  present  year 
was  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  It  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  for  that 
end;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  treaty"*  con- 
cluded between  the  two  states.  **Cum  Carthaginiensibus 

*  Oiottnt  (lib.  SbCaiw  70  ealb  the  treaty  made  At  thif  time  the  firtt — ^Primnm 
Qlud  ictam  cmn  Carthaginiensibus  fosdus.'* 

Polybtos  pretends  that  so  earlj  as  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  Rome  and  Car- 
thage  entered  into  a  treaty,  the  record  of  which,  in  the  old  obsolete  Latin,  was,  ia 
hb  time,  still  extant;  and  he  gives  us  the  following  translation  of  it,  as  made  with 
all  posdUe  exactness. 

<<  There  shall  be  peace  and  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  the  allies  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  the  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  follow* 
hig  cooditioos : 

^  The  Romans  and  the  allies  of  the  Romans  shall  not  navigate  beyond  the  Fair 
Promontory  [that  is,  to  the  southward  of  it,  towards  the  lesser  Syrtis,  as  Polybhis 
explains  it.  But  the  Romans  were  permitted  to  have  trade  and  commerce  with 
Carthase  and  the  vest  of  Afric  on  the  other  side  the  Fair  Promontory,  as  likewise 
h  Sarmnia  and  those  parts  of  Sicily  which  are  dependent  on  Carthsge],  unle« 
coDstniDed  by  tempest  or  an  enemy.  If  at  any  time  they  shall  chance  to  be 
foraed  ashore  [beyond  that  promontory],  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  or 
boy  any  thing  but  what  they  need  for  repairing  their  vessels,  and  for  theb  sacrifices. 
None  shall  make  longer  stoy  ashore  than  five  days. 

«On  those  who  shall  come  to  traffic,  no  duty  riiaU  be  imposed  beside  the  foes 

to  Ae  crior  and  register;  and  for  payment  of  whatever  shall  be  sold,  whether  in 

.    Africa  or  Sardinia,  in  the  presence  of  those  officers,  the  public  foith  shall  stand 

engaged  to  the  seller.    If  any  Romans  shall  come  to  such  places  in  Sicily  as  are  . 

in  M^iection  to  the  Carthagfaiians,  they  shall  have  justice  done  them  in  all  things. 

"The  Carthaginians  shalldo  nothing  to  the  detrimentofthepeople  of  Ardea,An« 
than,  Loamtum,  Circedi,  or  Tarracina,  or  any  other  of  the  t^Ulns  whomsoever,  if 
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Your  of    leflatis  Romas  Fcedus  Ictum,  quum  amicitiam  ac  so- 

HOMES 

406.     oietetem  petentes  venissent.''     Liv.  lib.  7*  cap.  37* 
^^^^       S  V.  In  the  following  consulship  of  C.  Plautius  Hyp- 
losth  ODD.  s»u8  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  (who»  though  twice 
dictator,  had  never  been  consul  before),  nothing  re- 
iparkable  happened,  exc^t  the  reducing  of  the  interest 
of  money  from  one  per  cent,  [per  month]  to  half  per 
cent,  and  the  allowing  the  debtors,  upon  their  paying 
down  one-fourth  of  their  debts,  three  years  to  dis- 
charge the  remainder  by  annual  and  equal  payments ; 
and  the  debtors  had  this  farther  relief,  that  no  levies 
were  made,  nor  taxes  raised  this  year. 
Y.R.  407.       But  the  next  year,  when  Valerius  Corvus*  and  C. 

R.  f    HAH. 

— • Poetilius  Libo  Visolus  were  in  possession  of  the  fasces, 

•uiihip.      news  being  brought  from  Latium,  that  the  Volsci  were 
•  A^MooDd  soliciting  the  Latins  to  take  arms  against  Rome,  Vale* 
rius  received  orders  to  march  and  attack  the  enemy 
before  their  confederates  could  join  them.   Satricum, 
which  the  Latins  had  destroyed  in  d77>  h&cl  been  re- 

thev  be  subject  [to  the  Rotomis]  ;  and  if  any  be  not  subject,  yet  the  Ctrtbagiiiiant 
ihiul  make  no  attempt  od  their  towns:  if  they  make  seizure  of  any  such  towns,  they 
shall  deliver  up  the  same  unhurt  to  the  Romans.  They  AaH  not  build  sny  fort  in 
the  country  of  tne  Latins;  and  in  case  they  shall  at  any  time  land  there  inarms^  they 
shall  not  remain  there  one  ni^t**  Polyb.  b.  3.  c.  22.  See  what  is  said  in  rdation 
to  this  tieatir,  in  the  latter  part  of  theDissertatim  on  the  Credibility,  &c  prefixed 
to  the  fourUi  book  of  this  History. 

Pdlybius  gives  us  another  trea^,  as  the  second,  between  the  two  republics,  but 
does  not  tdl  us  when  it  was  made.  It  differed  from  the  first  hi  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

TheTyriansand  those  of  Utica  were  comprised  in  it  For  it  was  a  treaty  be* 
tween  the  Romans  and  their  allies  on  one  side,  and  the  Carthaginians,  Tyrians, 
Uticenses,  and  their  alliei,  on  the  other. 

To  the  Fair  Promontory  were  added  Mastia  and  Tarseium,  as  places  beyond 
which  the  Romans  were  not  to  go  in  search  of  plunder,  nor  build  a  city,  nor  carry 
on  any  commerce.    [The  geographers  know  not  the  situation  of  these  places.] 

The  Romans  might  trade  to  the  towns  of  Sicily,  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  but 
were  to  have  no  conomeree  in  Sardinia,  nor  in  any  part  of  Africa,  except  the  dty  of 
Carthage  only.  Here  they  were  to  be  allowed  the  same  rights  and  privileges  [in 
point  ^trsde]  as  the  dtixens  themselves;  and  the Carthagmians  were  to  have  the 
Uke  treatment  in  Rome. 

If  the  Carthaginians  should  take  any  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Latins,  not  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  they  mi^t  ke^  the  pUlaoe  and  captives,  provided  they  re- 
linquished the  town;  but  if  the  Carthaginians  would  make  any  c^ves  among 
those  of  the  Latins,  who,  though  not  subject  to  Rome,  wen^  by  a  written  treaty, 
in  league  of  amity  with  her,  and  should  bring  such  captives  into  any  Roman  port, 
and  these  captives  should  be  discovered  and  challenged  by  any  Roman,  they  should 
be  set  at  liber^. 

The  Romans  were  to  be  subject  to  the  like  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Car- 
thaginians and  their  allies.    Polyb.  b.  3.  c  24. 
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built  and  repeopled  by  the  Vofcci  in  405,  and  was  now    v«tt  of 
the  rendezvous  of  their  forces.     Here  Valerius  gave      407. 
them  bMtle,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and,  having  taken  ^  ^'  ^^ 
the  town,  burnt  it,  sparing  only  the  temple  of  the  j^JJ"" 
.goddess  Matuta :  after  which  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  entered  it  in  triumph  with  4000  captives  before 
his  chariot.    But  according  to  the  Capitoline  marbles, 
the  triumph  of  Valerius  was  not  the  most  pompous 
show  with  which  the  Romans  were  entertained  in  his 
consulate  j  the  secular  games, "  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  of  Rome  297>  were  now  cdebrated 
for  the  second  time. 

§  VI.  The  Romans,  afterthe  victory  over  the  Volsci,  |-^^ 

were  attacked  by  the  Aurunci,  a  petty  nation  near  the  -^ - 

confines  of  Latium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea ;  Luhip?" 
and  the  republic  being  struck  with  the  same  terror  as  Urj^  b.  7. 
if  all  Latium  had  declared  against  her,  ordered  the  con-  ^ 
sulsM.  FabiusDorso  and  Servius  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
to  nominate  a  dictator :  the  courts  of  justice  were  shut 
up,  and  the  levies  made  with  the  utmost  rigour.    L. 
Furius  Camillus,  *  whom  the  consuls  named  to  the  dic^  *  a  iecoo4 
tatorship,  marched  away  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  was  tJ^ 
greatly  surprised,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  them, 
to  find  that  they  made  no  better  appearance  than  a 
gang  of  robbers.    Nevertheless,  because  they  had  the 
hardiness  to  be  the  aggressors,  and  readily  to  ofier  him 
battle,  when  he  appeared,  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
seek  aid  of  the  gods;  and  therefore  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict  vowed  a  temple  to  Juno  Moneta.**    The  Au- 
runci were  too  weak  to  resist  the  Roman  forces :  Furius 
returned  victorious  to  Rome;  but,  resigning  his  dicta- 
torship, left  to  others  the  care  of  performing  his  vow. 

*  The  nature  and  origin  of  these  games  will  he  spoken  of  hereaAer. 

•  This  name  had  heen  given  to  the  queen  of  the  gods  a  little  before  the  uking 
ofRomebytheOauls.    It  was  pretended,  that  from  the  temple  of  Juno  had  come 
amice,  acrompanicd  with  an  earthquake,  and  that  the  voice  had  admonished  the 
Bomns  to  avert  the  evils  that  threatened  them,  bj  sacrificing  a  sow  with  pig.  Cicero,  de 
Hence  she  was  called  Mooeta  (from  monere).    Afterward  the  temple  of  Juno  JVIo-  Di  vin.  b.  I. 
neta  beoone  a  public  mint ;  and  ttom  thence  the  medals,  which  were  stamped  tot  q,  loi. 
current  ccin  in  trade,  tiN^  the  name  of  monetOy  money. 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Yttt  of   The  senate  appohi/^  dunmvirs  to  direct  the  imildhig 

4oa     Qftl»etmiple,[nt>mi8ed  to  the  goddess.  Itwa^^ected 

^'  ^'  ^^*  on  tl^  Capitol,  in  the  same  place  where  the  house  of 

J^^S^"  Marcus  Manlius  had  stood.     The  cottsuk  employed 

the  dictator's  army  against  the  Volsci,  and  coming 

upon  them  unawares,  took  from  them  Sota. 

Y.R.409.      The  succeeding  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus*  an4 

~1-^ T.  Manlius  Imperiosus,  t  consecrated  this  new  temj^ 

m^oicon-  tire  first  ofJune,1:  a  year  after  it  had  beten  vowed.  This 

•  A  thiid    ceremony  was  immediately  followed  by  prodigies ;  thick 

t  Asecond  darkness  in  the  daytime,  and  a  shower  of  stones.  After 

t'SilMTOb    consulting  the  Sibylline  books,  the  senate  judged  it  ex- 

Sfttnr.  b.  1.  pedient  (the  multitude  being  full  of  superstitious  fe£a*s) 

Oros.  b.  3.  to  name  a  dictator,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  order 

Li^    h.7   *^  solemnization  of  the  festiv^al  called  Feriae  Latins^, 

c.  2a        P.  Valerius  being  raised  to  that  office,  not  only  oblige^ 

the  Roman  tribes,  but  the  nations  borderii^  on  the 

Roman  territory,  to  observe  the  festival,  appointing 

the  day  when  each  should  perform  their  devotions. 

.   Severe  sentences  (it  is  said)  were,  ait  the  suit  of  the 

smiles,  passed  this  year  against  the  usurers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


410.  Sect.  I.  In  the  iucceedlng  administration  o/M,  Valerius  Corous  (a  ihirdtinu 

conmil)  und  ComeUms  Ottsug  ArvitM,  happens  thejirst  ruptutt  iehMen  0te 

Romans  and  Samnites^  on  occasion  of  a  tear  which  the  latter  had  carried  on 

'with  sacccis itgainst  the peopieof  Capua  in  Campania,     The  Compassions^  to 

fffgoge  the  Romans  to  succour  them  in  their  distress^  make  a  surrendry  of 

themselves  and  their  country  to  the  republic.     Hereupon  Valerius  is  direct^ 

to  march  an  army  into  Campania,  and  Cornelius  to  carry  the  war  ktto  Sam» 

Samnite  nUim,    Valerius,  in  an  action  tnth  the  Samnites^  has  tlte  advantage,  IL  Cor^ 

war.  nelius,  on  tlte  other  hand^  by  an  imprudent  march^  brings  his  army  into  danger 

of  being  entirely  cut  qf  by  the  enemy:  however^  he  is  delivered  out  of  his  d\f. 

jiculty  by  a  stratagem,  suggested  and  executed  by  a  legionary  tribune,  named 

Dedus  -   /».  Dechts  Mus  ;  and  presently  after,  fiUowing  the  advice  qf  the  same  Decius^ 

MuB,  '    he  gains  a  victory  over  the  Samnitest  who  lose  ^,000  men  in  the  action*  Decius 

•  is  rewarded  with  many  honomri.    III.  Valerius  obtains  a  second  victory  over 

the  Samnites  in  Campania.   These  successes  make  the  Romans  respected  abroad. 

B  c  342'       §  ^*  '^^^  dictator  having,  for  some  reason  (not  men- 

■^ — 1  tioned  by  the  historians),  reduced  the  government  to 

sHishipT"'  an  interregnum,  the  president  of  it  held  the  comitia  by 

centuries,  for  electing  new  consuls.  The  choice  fell  (as 
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the  lut  year)  upon  twd  patricians.  M.  ValeriiM  Cor-    Vear  or 
ms*  was  DOW  raised  a  third  time  to  the  conaolar  dig*^      4i#. 
nky,  and  with  him  was  joined  Cimielius  (jobsus,  sur^  ^c.un. 
named  Arvina«     It  w^s  during  their  adniniBtratipn^  112th  con. 
that  the  Romans  and  Samnites  first  became  enemiesi  ^a^J^ 
A  city  to  which  the  repnbiic  had  no  relation  at  that  time. 
time  sowed  those  seeds  of  diseprd  between  the  two 
nataonSi  whiah  ^odoced  a  lasting  hatred. 

7^  Sidipiai,  a  people  of  Aasonia,  situated  beyond  ^^^  ^  7. 
the  Liris,  being  attacked  by  theSan^tes,  who  doid>ted 
not  to  make  an  easy  conquest  e£  their  small  territory, 
fq)pliedthe»aelTest^theCampaniansforasaBiance.  It 
wias  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  succour  their  distressed 
iieighboutSy  and  stop  the  prcy^ress  of  the  Samnites ;  but 
l^ey  undertook  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  with  more 
ckstentation  than  real  strength*  For,  though  they  pos- 
iesi[ed  a  yery  frnitinl  country,  and  though  commerce 
iufy  increased  their  riches,  this  wealth  of  private  per- 
sons was  the  weakness  of  the  state.  Luxury  reigned 
unnRersally ;  the  h<mses  were  oiagnificent,  \mi  the  city 
witheutforttficattoos.  Themtrchant,vaiB  of  his  wealthy 
mistook  his  vsintejr  for  <^ourfige,  and  looked  down  with 
seom  upon  enemies  that  were  not  so  rich  as  he. 

This  conteippt,  erer  ^prudent,  aHea  Ifttfl,  of  an 
enemy's  strength,  proved  the  ruin  of  Capua.  The 
SaMBites,  who  had  a  prospect  of  mwe  glory  and  ad* 
va^ntage  in  the  conquest  of  theCampanians  d>an  of  the 
l^iifcrini,  turned  their  arms  against  the  former,  and 
himn^  defeated  them  in  two  pitched  battles,  in  which 
the  vmquished  lost  all  their  youth,  drew  near  to  he* 
siege  tl^eir  city,  that  had  now  no  other  defence  than 
yfGsk  walk,  and  inhaiiitants  filled  with  consternation* 

The  magistraliesin  this  distress  had  recoursetoRome;  c.30. 
Aey  sent  a  pompous  embassy  to  implore  the  aHiance 
and  aB8|itance4)fUie  Romans.  Tlieirainbassadorslaid 
befnre  the  ^senate  idl  the  motives,  both  of  glory  and 
interest,  which  qpuld  engage  the  repoUic  to  undertake 
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Y«««f  their  defence;,  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  re- 
410.  duced,  and  the  power  of  their  enemies,  which  would  be 
^^•^^  considerably  augmented  by  the  conquest  of  so  rich  a 
*^uw  "**"  ^^  ^  Capua.  They  added,  "  Such  is  the  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  that  if  we  are  not  immediately 
succoured  by  our  friends,  we  must  fall  under  the  power 
of  our  enemies.  If  you  defend  us,  you  will  secure  to 
yourselves  allies  full  of  fidelity  and  gratitude ;  we  shall 
honour  you  as  founders  of  our  state,  as  our  parents,  nay 
even  as  the  immortal  gods.  If  you  abandon  us,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  we  dread  even  to  imagine.'! 
To.  this  humble  address  the  senate,  whether  out  of  re- 
LiTj,  b.  7.  gard  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  as  Livy  represents  it,  or  to 
draw  more  solid  advantages  from  the  assistance  they 
should  give  the  Campanians,  than  a  vain  title  and  empty 
praises,  answered  the  ambassadors  by  the  consul  Vale- 
rius, *^  that  they  thought  the  Campanians  worthy  of 
their  assistance,  and  wished  they  could  with  honour 
succour  them ;  but  that  the  republic  had  an  ancient  al- 
liance with  theSamnites,  whidi  would  not  allow  her  to 
take  arms  against  them ;  that  the  senate  however  would 
send  deputies  to  their  camp,  to  entreat  them  as  friends 
and  allies  to  desist  from  their  hostilities."  The  Campo^ 
nian  deputies  had  hitherto  spoken  only  of  an  alliance 
and  confederacy  with  the  Romans ;  but  now,  not  think- 
ing the  answer  they  had  received  sufficient  to  build 
great  hopes  on,  the  chief  of  them  (pursuant  to  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  invested  before  they, 
left  Capiia)  made  this  farther  declaration :  **  Though 
the  Romans  refuse  to  protect  us  and  ours  against  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  they  certainly  will  not  neglect  to 
defend  their  own.  The  people  of  Campania,  the  city 
of  Capua,  our  lands,  our  temples,  every  thing  we  have 
divine  and  human,  we  absolutely  give  and  surrender  to 
you,  O  conscript  fathers,  and  to  the  Roman  people ;. 
from  this  time  forward  therefore  all  our  losses  will  be 
yours.**    This  said^  the  ambassadors  prostrated  them- 
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selves  on  the  tbre^ld  of  the  senate-house,  and  hoidins:    Vw  or 

ROMS 

np  their  hands  to  the  consuls,  shed  a  flood  of  tears.  41a 
iSelf-interest  and  compassion  made  new  impressions  on  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
the  minds  of  the  senators:  they  were  moved,  says  Livy,  1^  «»- 
at  the  sad  revdlniion  to  which  human  affinrs  are  liable ; "  ^ 
to  see  a  nation,  late  so  rich  and  flourishing,  so  proud 
tmd  luxurious,  and  from  whom  its  neighbours  had  im- 
pbred  assistance  against  oppression,  reduced  in  a  short 
iime  to  so  dejected  a  state  of  mind,  as  to  give  them- 
selves and  all  their  possessions  into  the  power  of  a 
foreign  people.  And  as  the  donation  was  made  in  due 
form,  by  ambassadors  authorized  to  make  it,  the  senate 
did  not  think  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites  obliged 
thera  to  refuse  it.  Without  hesitation,  therefore,  they 
sent  away  deputies  with  instructions  to  entreat  the 
SammteiB,  as  friends,  to  spare  a  province  whicli  be- 
longed to  Rome ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  give  them 
notice,  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome, 
to  quit  the  country  immediately.  But  the  Samnite 
magistrates  were  so  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the 
msgesty  of  the  Roman  name,  that,  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  deputies,  they  ordered  the  commanders  of  their 
troops  to  go  instantly  and  ravage  Campania. 

This  insult  filled  both  the  people  and  senate  with  in-  Livy,  b.  7. 
dignation ;  and  the  Romans  applied  themselves  wholly  ^ 
to  the  making  preparations  for  a  war.  All  the  due 
forms  of  demanding  satisfaction  and  proclaiming  war  by 
the  feciales  having  been  observed,  the  two  consuls  took 
the  field,  each  at  the  head  of  an  army.  It  fell  to  Va- 
leriuses lot  to  command  in  Campania,  and  Cornelius 
was  to  enter  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  Valerius 
posted  his  troops  near  Mount  Gaums  in  Campania; 
and  being  there  advantageously  situated,  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  come  to  a  battle,  but  tried  the  Samnites  in 
slight  skirmishes,  to  learn  their  way  of  managing  their 
arms.  At  length  he  assembled  his  troops,  exhorted 
them  **not  to  be  afraid  of  new  enemies,  or  of  a  new 
manner  of  fighting;"  bade  them  remember  "their 
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Yen  of  former  victories,  and  by  what  general  they  were  now 
4ia  commanded  i  that  it  was  Valeriu^^  who  had  thrice  ob- 
^  ^'  ^^  tained  the  consulship,  not  by  intrigue,  or  the  nobleness 
112th  COD-  of  his  birth  (honour  being  now  the  reward  of  merit 
'*^^*  only),  but  by  his  bravery;**  reminded  them,  •*th»t 
be  was  descended  from  the  great  Poi^iicola,  and  had 
himself  been  always  a  Poplicola  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word. — Go  then,  Romans  (he  added),  fall 
upon  the  enemy,  and,  in  return  for  my  aflfection  to 
you,  gain  me  the  honours  of  a  triumph/' 
Li^,  b.  7.  Nevet*  was  consul  more  popular;  never  was  general 
more  tenderly  beloved  by  his  soldiers.  He  took  a 
pleasure  in  mixing  with  them,  and  sharing  the  labours 
of  the  meanest  among  them.  Vakrius  frequently 
made  one  at  their  diversions,  whether  wresding  or 
running,  and  did  not  disdain  to  enter  the  lists  with  a 
Gtmimon  soldier^  He  always  kept  his  temper,  and| 
whether  victorious  or  vanquished  in  these  exercises, 
his  countenance  never  changed.  He  was  contimiaUj 
bestowing  favours,  but  with  a  just  regard  to  times  and 
persons*  He  was  easy  in  his  private  conversatioti,  and 
gave  every  man  full  liberty  to  express  faiiB  sentiments 
in  his  own  manner;  but  as  fbr  himself,  he  ever  main- 
tained  a  certain  dignity  in  his  .discourses.  It  was 
natural  for  troops  to  love  and  respect  a  general  of  this 
character.  They  marched  out  of  the  camp  with  a 
more  than  usual  ardour  for  victory. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up,  and  faced 
each  other,  their  numbers  appeared  to  be  pretty  equal. 
The  battle  was  fought  with  wonderfnl  rdsoltitiim  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  Samnttes  began  at  length  to  give 
ground,  when  the  night  put  an  end  to  the  covifliet. 
The  Roitians  had  never  engaged  with  more  stubborn 
enemies,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  known  that  they 
had  gained  much  advantage,  if  the  Samnites  had  not 
deserted  their  camp  in  the  night, 
c.  34.  ^  1 1.  But  whilst  Valerias  was  signalizing  his  cour^fe 

in  Campania,  his  colleague  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  had 
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bees  adraiitageoualy  posted  near  Stticula  on  the  coh^^    Year  of 
4pe8  c^  Samaiom,  left  his  camp  (for  what  reason  is  un*     ?io!  ^ 
known),  and  marched  his  troops  through  a  mountainous  *'  ^:  ^. 
country  into  a  forest^  all  the  roads  of  which  were  nar;  n^th  con-* 
row,  and  out  of  which  there  was  but  one  pasaage,  ^md  ^- 
that  through  a  deep  valley.    It  was  not  in  his  iKhterto        *    -* 
alter  hia  march,  when  he  disco  varied,  that  jbothihe  .wood 
and  the  valley  were  lined  with  Sainnites,  and  that  he 
was  in  a  manner  surrounded  by  the  enemy.     In  thst 
distress,  P.  Decius  Mus,  a  legionary  tribune,  proposed 
to  the  consul  to  detach  him  with  the ptineipes  and  ha^- 
taH  of  one  legion,  to  take  possession  of  an  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  Samnites,  and  which  they  hA^ 
neglected.  He  added,  ^*  When  you  see ttie posted  the^ 
continue  your  march  without  fear  through  the  vaUey  i 
the  enemy  vrill  not  d^rd  to  attack  you  tvh))e  thfy,^o 
exposed  to  oiir  darts/'     The  consul  a{q[)roved  ^f  ^^ 
motion.    Decius  was  not  discovered  by  the  eneiyiy  tift 
hehadjustgained  the  eminence;  and  then  the  Samnites 
were  in  such  a  surprise,  that  they  could  come  to  no  de- 
termination what  to  do,  whether  to  attack  the  consul^ 
or  Decius.  In  the  meantime  Cornelius  took  advantage  ' 
of  their  irresolution,  and  marched  through  th^  valley 
without  molestation ;  and  soon  after  the  nightcame  on^ 
Decius  had  at  first  expected  to  be  attacked  by  th& 
enemy  on  his  hill ;  and  hoped  by  the  ^Vantage  of  the 
ground  to  be  able  to  withstand  them.  Whett  he  found 
that  they  neither  came  to  assail  him,  nor  yet  raised  ^y 
works  betweenhim  and  them,  he  assembled  his  soldiers^ 
imd  exhorted  them  hot  to  follow  the  enemy's  example, 
but  to  form  some  design  with  expedition,  and  (d  ^xcr- 
cute  it  with  courage.    Then,  while  it  was  yet  daylight, 
changing  kis  habit  with  a  private  soldier,  and  being  ac- 
companied by  his  centurions,  whom  he  made  to  do  the  urj,  h.  i. 
like,  that  the  enemy  might  not  distinguish  them  to  be  ^ 
officers,  he  took  a  view  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  billt 
and  placed  centinels  at  them,  with  orders  to  return 
sjlentjy  to  the  main  body»  at  the.  second  watch  of  the 
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iA^Tme  ^*g^*'    When  at  that  hour  all  his  men  were  reassem- 
410.      bled,  he  laid  before  them  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
place  where  they  were,  and  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether 


iJ2^^-  to  stay  for  daylight  or  march  oflFimmediately,  and  force 
Livy,  b.  7.  a  way  through  the  enemy,  while  they  were  asleep.  The 
*^  ^  latter  being  universally  approved,  Decius  led  histroops 
down  from  the  rock  in  great  silence;  but  when  they 
had  got  half  way  through  the  enem/s  camp,  a  Ro- 
man  soldier  struck  his  foot  against  the  buckler  of  a 
Samnite,  and  the  noise  awakening  a  centinel,  he  gave 
the  alarm  in  that  quarter.  The  Samnites  ran  to 
arms,  without  knowing  whether  it  were  Decius  with 
his  troops,  the  consul  with  his  army,  or  some  Samnite 
of  the  camp,  who  had  disturbed  their  rest.  In  the 
midst  of  this  uncertainty,  Decius  ordered  his  men  to 
give  a  great  shout,  which  so  increased  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Samnites,  that  they  were  in  a  manner 
frozen  with  fear,  and  the  Romans  easily  made  their 
escape.  When  they  were  come  near  the  consul's 
camp,  Decius  commanded  them  to  halt:  "  It  is  not 
fit  (said  he),  that  after  so  glorious  an  exploit  you 
should  enter  the  camp  in  silence  and  darkness;  rest 
yourselves  therefore  here  till  the  light  returns.*'  The 
next  morning  Decius  and  his  troops  marched  into 
the  camp,  with  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  who 
called  them  their  preservers,  and  gave  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  their  happy  return.  But  when  the  consul 
(having  summoned  all  his  soldiers  to  hear  his  ha- 
rangue) was  beginning  to  make  the  panegyric  of  De- 
cius, this  brave  tribune  advised  him,  instead  of  losing 
time  in  panegyrics,  to  march  away  immediately,  and 
surprise  the  camp  of  the  enemy,,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  sent  out  detachments  in  que«t  of  him. 
This  advice  was  followed  ;  the  Romans  surprised  the 
Samnites  scattered  about  the  hills  and  woods,  and 
pursued  them  into  their  camp,  where  30,000  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces, 
c.  37.  This  success  added  much  to  the  glory  of  Decius,  who 
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wa^  h(moured  with  all  the  militarj  rewards  that  were   Vw  of 
ever  given  to  a  subaltern.    Beside  a  crown  of  gold,  he     4i«. 
received  from  the  general  a  present  of  100  oxwi,  and  ^^'*^ 
a  white  bull  with  gilded  horns.     As  for  the  soldiers  J^Wj^ 
of  his  detachment,  the  consul,  in  recompense  of  their 
merit,  assigned  them  a  double  quantity  of  com,  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  during  life,  and  he  gave  each 
of  them  two  saga.^    The  army  likewise  showed  their  AdL  GcU. 
gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  by  putting  on  his  head  an  ***  *' 
obsidional  crown.  "*   And,  lastly,  his  own  detachment, 
which  he  had  brought  safely  out  of  the  danger  into 
which  he  had  led  them,  bestowed  a  mark  of  distinction  Aadhoftbe 
on  their  leader,  and  crowned  him  with  a  civic  crown,  m^M«n, 
or  a  crown  of  oak-leaves,  which  was  deemed  the  most  *•  ^' 
honourable  of  all  rewards.   Thus  adorned  with  three 
crowns,  he  offered  up  his  white  bull  in  sacrifice  to 
Mars,  and  distributed  his  hundred  oxen  among  the 
companions  6f  his  danger,  and  sharers  of  his  glory. 

§  III.  But  the  campaign  was  not  yet  ended.  The  ^Ji*  ^  7- 
Samnites  having  recovered  their  courage,  and  raised 
new  forces,  appeared  before  Suessula,  a  town  situated 
between  Nola  and  Capua.  Valerius  marched  against 
them,  and  when  he  came  within  a  small  distance  of 
them,  encamped  his  troops  within  as  narrow  a  com- 
pass as  he  possibly  could,  and  by  this  he  deceived  the 
eneimy ;  for  they  taking  a  view  of  his  camp,  and  find- 
ing it  so  small,  imagined  the  Romans  to  be  but  weak 
in  number,  and  therefore,  full  of  confidence,  oflfered 
them  battle.  Valerius  kept  close  withm  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  made  such  a  ishow  of  fear,  that  the  Samnite 

f  The  88gam  of  the  Romans  wu  a  military  habit,  open  ftmn  top  to  bottom^  and 
usually  fiwtened  on  the  ri^t  shoulder  with  a  buckle  or  a  clasp.  It  wasnotdifieient 
hi  shape  from  the  chlamys  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  paludamentum  of  the  generals. 
The  only  dHfoence  between  them  was»  that  the  paludamentum  was  made  of  a  richer 
stuff,  was  generally  of  a  purple  colour,  and  both  longer  and  fUIler  than  the  sagum. 
The  adjoinfaig  plate  wiU  show  the  fbirn  <tf  this  gannent,  whidi  the  Latin  author* 
call  sagum,  and  chlamys,  and  paludamentum. 

4  It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  for  the  garrison  of  a  besieged  place  to 
crown  the  general  who  came  to  its  relief,  and  raised  the  sieoe,  with  achudetor^- 
land  made  of  the  grass  growing  In  the  place.  It  was  caUed  corona  oSsidkmaHt, 
A.  GeU.l.ft.c.(C 
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Ymcut  woUiets  were  £wmmie£atxijfarQing  his  lines.  How^ 
^410.  ever^  the  officers  restrained  their  impetuosity;  and 
^^'^^  believing  that  the  Romans  must  soon  want  provisions^ 
Hsth  ooD.  they  judged  it  a  wi^  .part  to  continue  quiet  in  their 
""  camp,  and  watch  them,  not  reflecting  tbait  the  R(nttans 

were  in  a  friend's  eomitry,  whose  interest  it  was  to  sup^ 
port  them.  In  $hort,  the  SamnilM  themselves  were 
the  first  who  wanted  necessaries,  and  w^n^  obliged  to 
send  out  large  detachments  to  convoy  provisions  to 
their  camp.  Valerius  observing  this,  seised  the  mo« 
ment  when  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  troopi 
were  dispersed  abmit  the  country,  attacked  their  camp^ 
forced  it,  made  a  great  slaughter  there,  and  then  with 
his  cavalry  chased  the  several  parties  that  were  abroad 
foraging.  In  this  action  the  Romans  took  I70  stand* 
ards  from  the  enemy. 
Li^y*  b.  7.  Tie  successes  of  Valerius  4tnd  Cornelius  (to  whom 
the  senate  decreed  the  honours  of  the  triumph)  made 
the  republic  respected  abroad ;  the  Falisci  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  her,  and  that  whole  lucumony 
of  Hetruria  became  Roman.  The  Latins,  who  had 
stood  neuter  to  see  the  event  of  the  war,  commenoed 
hostilities  against  the  Peligni  (a  Samnite  nation)  as  it 
were  to  assist  the  Romans;  alkd  lastly,  the  Caitha* 
ginians  sent  a  compliment  of  congratulation  lo  the 
republic,  with  the  present  of  a  gold  crown  of  twenty* 
five  pounds  weight  to  Jupiter  CapitoliniB,  by  way  of 
thanksgiving  for  her  victories. 
Euseb.  -  By  a  census  ti^en  this  year  it  a[^)eared,  that  the 
number  of  Romans  able  to  bear  arms  amounted  to 
160,000. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

C  JIfarcittf  RutUus  U  eketed  {ihe  Jtmrth  time)  to  the  coniuhte,  and  leUh  him  411, 
Q,  ServiUms  Akaia,  The  firmer  marAee  em  army  Uvk)  Campemia.  UeJImde 
a  general  depravation  of  manners  in  some  cohorts  of  Roman  soldiers  wlio  had 
heenlrftinCapMsaUthemimerf  and  difctmen  that  th^  had  plotUd  $0  mtdki 
that  deli^t{ful  city  their  ovmy  and  to  settle  there.  To  disappoint  this  scheme^ 
he  ArtfiSly  eonfrives  to  send  nwat/  the  most  mutinous  and  enterprising,  with* 
out  »eettimg  them  dit^rae^^^  or  kttimg  his  design  appear.  The  soldiers 
'  at  length  suspecting  it,  are  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  puntshmenL 
,  AR  the  foldiert  of  one  cohort  dfscrU  These  having  potted  themOtm  idvan^ 
iageously  near  Anxur,  are  soonioitud  by  great  numbers  of  malecontents  from 
ihe  eity  and  the  camp*  Theyfbrce  one  QuinetiuSi  an  old  soldier,  vhom  they 
Jlnd  employed  in  husbandry,  to  be  their  leader  to  conduct  them  to  Rom*  Va^ 
lerius  Corvus  is  hereupon  named  dictatoTy  to  inarch  an  army  against  the  mu- 
Hneers,  He  nuete  them  eight  mUee  from  Room,  comes  to  •  parley  mi^^uatf 
andj  being  a  man  extremely  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  prevails  xvith  them  to 
eabmit;  yet  the  ribdtj  besUee  pardon^  obtain  tome  concessions  from  the 
republic. 

The  conmilt  for  tlie  new  year  were  C.  Marcius  Ru«   Yev  of 
tihis,  a  plebeian  (now  raided  to  that  dignity  a  fourth     41^  ^ 
time),  and  Q.  Servilios  Ahala,  a  patrician.  The  litter  ^^•^'' 
eiManiped  the  army  allotted  him  in  the  neighbourhood  iisth  om. 
of  Rome,  while  the  former  marched  with  another  into  ^^  ^ 
Campania.     A  body  of  Romans  had^  at  the  n^uest  of  c  ss^  99, ' 
the  Gampaaian»,  been  left  in  Capua  all  the  winter,  to^^ 
defend  them  fron^the  enemies'  incursions.    When 
Marctns  arrived  in  that  city,  he  peitetved  a  great  alter- 
atioo  in  those  soldiers  of  the  rc^ublie*   Discipline  had 
beenn^ected;  their  austerity  ofmannens  was  changed 
into  eflfemina^,  and  their  sobriety  into  intemperanoe. 
The  charms  cmF  die  cKmate  and  the  air,  which  they 
breathed  in  idleness,  had  so  far  bewitched  them,  that 
th^did  not  care  to  bear  their  own  country  mentioned ; 
and  the  less,  as  at  home  f  hey  were  oppressed  by  their 
creditors*    They  had  entered  into  a  plot  among  them- 
selves>  to  dme  the  natives  out  of  Campania,  seise  it  for 
their  own  possession,  and  settle  there*     Mardus  was 
informed  of  all  this;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  ex- 
perience and  prudence,  he  made  use  of  the  gentlest  me- 
thods to  induce  them  todrop  their  design.  He  checked 
the  sedition  fbr  the  present,  by  indulging  them  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  put  their  scheme  in  escecntion 
whenever  they  pleased :  for  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be 
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Year  of  spread  that  they  should  spend  the  following  winter  in 
411.  the  same  places.  This  hope  prevailed  likewise  among 
B.C.  341.  ^YiQ  other  Romans  dispersed  up  and  down  in  Cam- 
113th  oon.  pania.  In  the  meantime  he  contrived,  under  various 
* .  ^ '«  pretences,  to  send  away  the  most  factious,  at  first  one 
c  39.  by  one,  and  afterward  by  whole  cohorts;  yet  so,  that 
no  soldier  was  dismissed  with  disgrace.  But  at  length 
the  troops  observed  the  generaPs  conduct,  and  pene- 
trated into  his  intentions.  They  presently  imagined, 
that  their  companions  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
at  Rome,  and  that  they  themselves  must  undergo  the 
same  fate.  In  this  apprehension,  the  first  expedient 
that  occurred  to  them  was  desertion ;  and  the  soldiers 
of  one  cohort  were  so  bent  upon  it,  that  they  straight 
marched  away,  and  posted  themselves  near  Anxur  in 
Lautulffi,  which  was  the  name  the  Romans  gave  to  the 
narrow  pass  there  between  the  sea  on  one  side,  and 
high  mountains  on  the  other.  To  these  deserters  all 
those  whom  the  consul  had  difflnissed,  or  who  were 
oppressed  by  debts,  resorted;  and  new  desertions  fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  first,  the  nialecontents  in  a 
little  time  increased  to  a  moderate  army.  But  still 
they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  leader.  To  supply  this  want, 
they  surprised  by  night  in  his  bed  one  T.  Quinctius 
(an  eminent  soldier,  who  had  retired  from  public  life 
to  his  farm),  and  forced  him  to  go  along  with  them, 
and  lead  them  as  their  general  to  Rome. 

The  city  was  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of  these 
mutineers,  that  the  republic  had  recourse  to  her  usual 
remedy  in  great  emei^encies ;  the  consuls  named  a  dic- 
tator. Valerius  Corvus  was  the  man  pitched  upon,  and 
he,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  met  the  rebels  eight  miles 
FMt.  Capit.  from  Rome,  in  the  Appian  Way.     The  dictator  had 
^S!  ^  ^'  always  distinguished  himself  by  a  tender  love  for  his  soU 
Auth.rfUie  diers;  and  these  very  mutineers  were  a  part  of  the  vic- 
iiiait.Mai.tonous  army  which  he  had  commanded  the  last  year. 
He  endeavoured  therefoi^  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
duty  by  geaitle  methods ;  and,  advancing  into  the  mid- 
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die  space  between  the  two  armies,  expostulated  witli  Year  of 
tbem  in  the  softest  terms  on  their  strange  and  unac-  411. 
countable  behaviour,  so  contrary  not  only  to  the  tender  ^^•^'' 
regard  they  owed  to  their  country,  but  even  to  the  iisthcon. 
grateful  returns  which  he  himself  might  have  ex-"*^**^ 
pected  from  them,  considering  how  zealous  he  had 
ever  been  for  their  interests,  and  with  what  conde- 
scension and  kindness  he  had  always  treated  them  in 
the  hi^est  stations  to  which  he  had  been  promoted, 
as  well  as  in  his  private  capacity.  He  told  them,  that 
his  prayer,  to  the  gods  before  he  left  Rome  had  not 
been  to  conquer  them  in  battle,  but  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  country;  and  that  he  was  so  far  from  de- 
siring to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  that  if  they 
resolved  to  fight,  they  must  be  the  first  to  sound  the 
trumpet  for  the  charge,  and  must  begin  the  attack 
too,  before  he  would  draw  his  sword  against  them. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  Quinctius,  **  Whether  it 
be  willingly  or  by  force,  T.  Quinctius,  that  you  are 
engaged  on  that  side,  you  will  do  well,  in  case  of  a 
b^tle,  to  retire  into  the  hindmost  ranks ;  it  will  be 
less  dishonourable  for  you  even  to  turn  your  back,  and 
fiy  before  your  fellow^itisens,  than  to  fight  against 
your  country.  But  if  it  be  only  in  order  to  peace  and 
reconciliation  that  you  appear  at  the  head  of  your 
party,  you  may,  consistently  with  your  honour  and 
duty,  continue  there  to  be  their  interpreter.  Speak 
then,  make  your  demands,  ask  any  conditions  that  are 
reasonable,  and  they  shall  be  granted.  Nay,  it  will 
be  better  to  grant  you  even  unreasonable  terms,  than 
that  we  should  begin  a  detestable  civil  war,  and  Ro- 
mans imbrue  their  hands  in  Roman  blood.''/ 

Valerius  had  no  sooner  endedr  than  Quinctius,  LiTy,  b.  7. 
turning  to  the  rebels,  told  them,  with  tears  in  his^ 
eyes,  that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  their  cause, 
unless  in  obtaining  for  them  an  advantageous  peace ; 
and  he  advised  them  to  put  themselves  entirely  into 
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Yev  of  tlie  hands  of  the  dictator,  who  had  a  &therly  affisetkui 
411.     for  them,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  manage  their  interests 

^^•^^'  at  Rome.     This  motion  was  followed  by  a  shoot  of 

iidthoon-  approbation;  and  then  the  dictator,  having  given  the 
^  mutineers  hopes  ofall  reasonable  concessions,  returned 
to  the  city,  and  obtained  from  the  senate  an  act  of 
grace,  which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  people 
u  eamitia.  And  in  the  same  assembly,  and  at  the 
;*eq4iest  of  the  rebels,  were  passed  some  new  military 
lains,  which  revaoge  alone  inspired  than  to  demand. 
JRartieularly  they  insisted,  that  the  pay  of  the  cavalry 
fihould  be  reduced ;  and  this,  because  not  one  single 

LiT7,  b.  7.  nsan  of  that  corps  had  joined  them  in  their  revolt. 

^'  ^^'  Some  authors  say  that  at  this  time  all  usury  was 
aboliidied  in  Rome,  by  a  law  made  ^  the  motion  of 
Genucius,  a  tribune  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  com* 
mons  passed  likewise  these  other  laws:  That  no  man 
should  have  the  same  office  twice  within  ten  years,  or 
possess  two  different  offices  in  the  same  year;  <and 
that  the  two  consuls  might  be  chosen  out  of  the  ple- 
beians. If  these  articles  were  obtained  at  this  time, 
it  is  evident  that  the  rebel  army  must  have  been 
exceedingly  formidable.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  hi* 
atorians  differ  in  most  of  the  circumsti^nces  of  tbi$ 
event. 
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Sect,  I.  The  Romansy  by  these  coneUicemions  to  the  relelsj  lose  credit  among 
.  ikOt  n^kUmtM.  PHoirmitn  f^toiU,  btU  U  guiekiy  reduced  by  C.  JNattMue  4]2. 
Hypsaus  (now  the  second  time  consul}.  His  colleague  L,  ^EtHilius  lays  waste 
the  Country  ofiSke  SamnUrty  who  thereupon  sue  for  peace,  and  an  aUiance  with 
Rome,  These  hekig  obtained^  they  turn  their  arms  once  more  against  the  Si- 
diciniy  who  being  refused  succour  by  the  sendie  at  Rome,  even  upon  the  terms 
:  ^Ukigtuti^^ihertpmb^gieoeli^efHt^wntoihB Let^iyO 
recover  their  independence.  The  Campaniansjoin  the  Latins.  An  army,  formed 

*  ofikeee  ihree  nations^  -enters  Ssmmiumy  bwt  90on  retiree,  II.  The  Smmmitst 
send  on  embassy  to  the  republic^  to  complain  qfher  suffering  the  Latins  and 
Campanians  to  commit  Tiosttlities  in  Samnium,     They  receive  an  answer  tm- 

.  sati^hctory  toihemy  i(fflm$ive  to  ike  Cmrnpaniems,  asid  whi^  seemittg  to  betray 
a  sense  of  weakness  in  the  Romans,  elates  the  spirits  of  the  Latins.     Manlius 

■  Tor^natusuprwHoted{sttMritkneJiothecontstlatemtthP,J>eeitisMuk 
Alexander  king  ofEpiruSy  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great,  comes  into  Italy  on  413*. 

'  the  invttatloH  cfme  Tarentinet,  to  make  witt  withihe^ruttUmr,  and  concludes 
.  M  aUianoe  (ffftien^shif  wiih  Rome.  III.  The  Romans  summon  ten  of  the 
Latin  chiefs  to  appear  at  Rome,  and  give  account  of  their  preparations  fbr  war. 
The  Latin,ooimca  send  L,  Attnirn  wWinime  more  to  Rome,  to  demand,  as  tkt 
condition  of  renewing  the  alHance  between  the  two  nations,  that  one  ofthecoum 
tuls  and  half  of  the  senate  of  Rome  'befhr  the  future  chosen  out  of  the  Latins, 
This  demand  is  reeled  mUh  indignaiiony  and  war  is  declared.  IV.  Manlius  Ladn  war. 
and  Decitts  having  marclud  two  armies  into  thefeldy  and  ensamped  near  the 

•  sumy,  dream  huh  ofjthem  the  saif^  dsfans  amsceming  the  event  ^the  war^ 

V.   The  consul  Manlius  causes  his  own  son  to  be  beheaded,fur  having  fought  in  Sereritj  of 
~  sin^  eomhat  vAih  one  of^enemie^  qffleers,  ^taugh  he  proved  vietoriosu  ;  -ftr-  Manlint 

cause  lie  had  fought  without  leave  from  his  general.  VI.  The  Romans  cofne  to  a  Toiquatui* 
'  lattk  wUhthe  iMtins.    The  wing  where  the  consul  Decius  commands  beginning 
to  losegrmrndt  he,  to  recover  the  day  to  hisjnsrty,  and  pursuant  to  the  inters  DevotemcAl 
pretation  which  had  been  given  ofhu  dream,  devotes  himself  to  death,  rushing  of  Dedot, 
,  dione  into  the  Akittst  tfthi  enemy.    Mis  troops  getting  ffish  eomsge  and 
strength  from  superstition,  and  Manlius  conducting  t/ie  battle  with  great  skiUy 
the  Latins  are  totally  routed,  and  fly  to  Mintumtt.    ManHus  gives  them  a 

■  second  overthrow  {  tjfter  which  both  they  and  the  Campanians  submit,  and  are 
most  of  them  dispossessed  of  their  lands.  VII.  Ju  the  following  consulate  of  414, 
Q.  Fuhfiiku  and  T,  ^mimts,  some  ^  the  Latkss  rebel,  and  form  two  armies* 
Publilius  succeeding  in  an  expedition  against  one  of  them,  is  decreed  a  triumph, 
jEmiHusy  "not  having-eqmal  success  against  the  otfisr,  is  refund  that  honour^ 
Hereupon  he  inveighs  aguinst  the  senaiCy  and  incites  the  people  to  sedition  ,•  and 
because  the  senate,  to  prevent  dUtUtbances,  order  Mm  to  name  a  dictator,  he  in 

.  resmil^  wominatas  to  that^^gmiltf  hispleMan  colkague.  The  dietatary  durtsig 

his  whole  administration,  employs  his  power  and  influence  Jbr  the  advantage  of 
'  the  flebeiasu,  and  Obtains  some  lams  in  their  flwout,     Thesesuttii  to^pi^su 

^milius,  tender  of  his  honour^  enable  the  next  yearns  consuls,  L.  Furius  Ca^^  415. 

miHus  and  C  Mcntius,  to  flnish  with  glory  the  war  which  he  had  left  nn* 

Jhdsked,    VIII.  The  Ramans  determine  the  faU  of  the  stveral  caa^red  Latins  tab- 

cUies,     The  Latins,from  being  allies,  are  made  subjects  of  Rome,  jected. 

§  I,  Thus  was  ti^Miquillity  re-estabUshed  in  Rome  $    Tear  of 
but  the  cattdoficotisiQDs  showji  to  vebeUy  and  the  war  ia     412. 

B.C.340. 


which  the  r^]mlil4C  was  engaged  wjcth  the  Samiites,  in* 
duced  SDIM  c(  her  Dcighbours  to  fall  off  from  her  aUi-  ,^J^^^ 
anoe*  The  Privemates^  in  the  oongulship  x^  C.  Plaiu  ^,^^  ^  ^ 
tiu$  Hypsams*  and  L.  ^Emilias  Mam^rxsiniui,  made  k^^ 
appear,  by  their  revolt,  that  tiie  dread  sofher  pow^  waa  ^^ ' 
diminishdd.     Howeveri  the  <K>nsttl  Piaotu^,  without 
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Yeitf  rf    difficulty,  subdued  these  enemies :  he  defeated  them  in 
412.      battle,  took  Privernum,  and,  though  he  restored  it  to 
^'^'  ^^'  the  inhabitants,  deprived  them  of  two-thirds  of  their 
iL^con-  lands,  and  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  the  town. 
Livy,  K  8.  Thence  he  marched  against  the  Volsci  of  Antium,  and 
c- 1.         had  a  bloody  engagement  with  them  near  Satricum : 
a  sudden  storm  put  an  end  to  it  before  victory  had  de- 
clared for  either  side.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  renew  the  fight  the  next  day^  but  the  Anti- 
ates,  having  numbered  their  dead,  and  being  disheart- 
ened by  the  great  loss  of  men  they  had  sustained, 
retired  in  the  night  to  Antium,  with  the  same  haste 
as  if  they  had  been  vanquished  in  the  battle. 

The  other  consul,  jiEmilius,  who  led  his  forces  into 
the  country  of  the  Samnites,  and  laid  it  waste,  met  with 
no  opposition :  they  sued  to  him  for  a  peace.  He  re- 
ferred the  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  of  whom  they  re- 
quested two  things ;  peace  with  Rome,  and  permission 
0.1.  to  make  war  on  the  Sidicini.  Both  these  requests 
they  obtained;  and  the  Roman  army  returned  home, 
after  receiving  from  the  Samnites  a  year's  pay  and 
three  months'  provisions,  pursuant  to  their  agreement 
with  the  consul,  when  he  granted  them  a  truce  till 
their  ambassadors  should  come  back  from  Rome. 

And  now  the  Samnites  turned  their  forces  against 
the  Sidicini.  These,  after  the  example  of  the  Campa- 
nians  in  the  like  distress,  had  recourse  to  the  Roman 
republic  for  protection,  offering  to  make  an  absolute 
surrendry  to  her  of  their  country  and  their  liberty :  but 
the  senate  with  scorn  rejected  the  ofier  as  made  too 
^  late,  and  as  the  mere  efifect  of  extreme  necessity :  where- 
upon the  Sidicini  immediately  gave  themselves  to  the 
Latins,  who  of  their  own  motion  bad  already  taken 
arms  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Nor  did  the  Campa- 
nians  forbear  to  join  the  Latins  in  this  war,  so  much 
deeper  an  impression  did  their  minds  retain  of  the 
injuries  they  had  received  fi^om  the  Samnites,  than  of 
the  benefits  they  had  received  from  the  Romans. 
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A  considerable  armv,  fbrmed  out  of  these  three  na-    Vev  of 

*  fi,  O  AI  E 

tionst  entered  Samnium,  laying  waste  all  before  them ;     412. 
and  in  some  slight  engagements  they  had  the  advan-  ^^-^^ 
tage :  nevertheless,  their  commander,  who  was  a  Latin,  1^  ««- 
not  caring  to  lessen  his  strength  (destined  to  more       ^ 
important  service)  by  too  frequent  skirmishes,  with- 
drew his  forces  very  soon  out  of  the  enemy's  country. 

§  II.  The  retreat  of  the  confederates  gave  the  Sam- 
nites  an  opportunity  of  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome : 
who,  when  admitted  by  the  senate  to  an  audience,  com- 
plained of  their  hard  fortune,  in  that  they  su£Pered  no 
less  since  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  than  they  had 
done  when  in  enmity  with  them ;  and  humbly  prayed 
that  the  Romans  would  be  satisfied  with  having  snatched 
out  of  their  hands  a  certain  victory  over  the  Campanians 
and  Sidicini,  and  not  suffer  them  also  to  be  subdued  by 
those  the  most  base  and  cowardly  people  of  all  Italy. 
They  added,  ^'  If  the  Latins  and  Canpanians  are  8ub« 
ject  to  you,  why  do  not  you  forbid  them  to  enter  our 
country  in  a  hostile  manner  ?  If  they  are  rebels,  why  do 
not  you  chastise  them?"*  These  questions  puzzled  the 
senators,  unwilling  to  own  that  they  had  no  longer  any 
power  over  the  Latins,  and  fearing  at  the  same  time  to 
alienate  them  entirely  by  a  censure  on  their  proceed- 
ings. The  consul  Plautius  therefore,  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  gave  this  ambiguous  answer :  ^^  The  Cam**  litj,  k  s. 
panians  are  our  subjects,  and  we  will  force  them  to  de-  ^  ^' 
sist  from  troubling  you :  but  as  for  the  Latins,  they  are 
not  restrained  by  our  treaty  of  alliance  with  them  from 
making  war  against  whom  they  please:"  an  answer^ 
which,as  it  left  the  Samnites  in  amelancholy  uncertainty 
with  relation  to  the  intentions  of  the  republic,  so  it 
wholly  alienated  the  Campanians  by  the  menace  it  con- 
tained ;  and  as  for  the  Latins,  they  grew  so  proud  upon 
it,as  to  imagine  they  could  now  demand  nothing,  which 
the  Romans  would  dare  to  refuse.  Under  colour  of 
preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  they 

vol..  II.  F 
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YeM  of    convened  frequent  assemblies  of  theirchiefs,  where  they 
413.      formed  designs  against  Rome,  in  all  which  the  Cam* 
^^'^^  panians  took  part.  The  Roman  senate,  though  the  con- 
^^  *^'  f^^derates  used  all  endeavours  to  keep  their  consultations 
secret,  received  full  information  of  what  was  doing ; 
and,  to  the  end  that  the  consuls  who  would  have  the 
management  of  so  important  a  war  might  be  the  sooner 
in  commission,  the  fathers  obliged  the  present  to  abdi- 
cate before  the  expiration  of  their  year ;  and  because 
it  was  doubtful  whether  these  consuls,  quitting  their  ma- 
gistracy before  the  usual  time,  could,  consistently  with 
true  religion,  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  their  succes- 
sors, the  government  was  reduced  to  an  interregnum. 
Bc'aM^       §  III.  M.  Fabius  (the  second  interrex)  having  con- 

-i-^ vened  thecenturies,theychoseT.ManliusTorquatu8* 

gJwdpT^  and'Decius  Mus  to  be  consuls  for  the  new  year/  And 
Livy,  b.  a  now,  although  the  Romans  had  no  doubt  of  the  defec- 
•  A  ^  ^^^^  of  their  allies,  and  especially  of  the  Latins,  yet  the 
conscript  fathers  cited  ten  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  La- 
tins to  appear  at  Rome,  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  re- 
public. The  Latins  had  chosen  themselves  two  praetors, 
or  presidents  of  their  great  council  (who  were  likewise 
to  be  the  managers  of  the  war),  L.  Annius  and  L.  Nu- 
micius;  the  one  a  native  of  Setia,  the  other  of  Circeii, 
two  Roman  colonies.  These  men  being  especially 
summoned  byname,  assembled  the  council,  acquainted 
them  with  the  summons,  pointed  out  the  heads  upon 
which  they  presumed  their  examination  would  turn, 
and  asked  what  answer  they  should  make  to  the  Ro- 
man senate.  The  members  of  the  diet  were  divided  in 
opinion ;  upon  which  Annius  in  a  long  harangue  laid 
before  them  their  own  strength  and  flourishing  con- 
dition; the  credit  they  had  with  their  neighbours,  so 

'  Llvy  tdls  us  (by  mistake,  u  DodwcU  thinks),  thiU  Alexander  kin^  of  Epirus, 
and  brother  of  Olympias,  niother  of  AleKandcr  the  Great,  came  at  this  time  into 
Italy,  and  would  probably  have  attacked  the  Romans,  had  he  succeeded  in  his  first 
enterpriset.  AulusGellhisCb.  17- c  21.)  wports,  that  this  prince  used  to  say,  that 
the  country  he  proposed  to  conquer  was  a  country  of  men ;  whereas  the  provinces 
which  his  nephew  Alexander  went  to  subdue  were  inhabited  by  women  only. 
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as  to  be  able  to  engage  even  the  Roman  colonies  in   Year  of 
their  cause ;  the  present  weakness  of  the  republic,  suf-     41s. 
ficiently  discovered  in  the  answer  given  by  the  senate  ^^'^^ 
to  the  Samnite  deputies;  and  in  conclusion  exhorted  J^|^^^ 
the  assembly  to  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  Rome, 
and  even  to  refuse  an  alliance  with  her,  unless  she 
would  consent  that  one  of  her  consuls,  and  the  half  of 
her  senate,  should  for  the  future  be  chosen  out  of  the 
Latins:  and  he  offered  to  go  in  person  to  Rome,  and 
make  this  demand  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  even  of  Jupiter  Capitol  inus  himself. 

This  motion  being  universally  applauded,  AnniusLi^y,b.a 
with  nine  more  ambassadors  appeared  soon  after  in  pre-  ^ 
sence  of  the  conscript  fathers  assembled  in  the  Capitol. 
The  consul  Manlius  spoke  first,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  forbade  the  Latins  to  make  war  against  the 
Samnites.  To  this  Annius,  more  like  a  conqueror  who 
had  taken  the  Capitol  by  force  of  arms,  than  an  am- 
bassador protected  by  the  law  of  nations,  answered, 
*'  That  the  Romans  had  chosen  an  ill  time  to  give  their 
orders  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner,  when  the  Latins 
were  in  nothing  inferior  to  them.  That  in  an  union 
between  two  nations,  where  the  strength  on  both  sides 
was  equal,  the  authority  likewise  should  be  equally 
shared;"  and  then  he  made  the  demand  before-men- 
tioned :  which  so  highly  provoked  the  consul,  a  man 
no  less  haughty  and  passionate  than  the  Latin  prstor, 
that  not  being  able  to  contain  his  anger,  he  loudly 
declared,  "  That  if  the  conscript  fathers  should  ever 
fall  into  such  a  madness  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a 
citizen  of  Setia,  he  would  himself  enter  the  senate- 
house  sword  in  hand,  and  kill  every  Latin  he  should 
find  there."  Then  turning  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
he  invoked  the  god  to  be  witness  of  the  pride  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Latins.  The  rest  of  the  senators  c.  s. 
joined  their  exclamations,  full  of  disdain,  to  those  of 
the  consul;  while  Annius,  as  some  say,  in  return  to 
their  repeated  invocations  of  the  gods,  who  had  been 
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Year  of  witnesses  of  the  leagues  and  treaties  between  the  re- 
41S.  public  and  the  Latins,  raised  his  voice,  and  scoffed  at 
^•^•^^'  the  Roman  Jupiter.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  left  the 
ii5th  ooD.  senate-house  in  a  rage,  and  retired  with  such  preci- 
•uishsp.  pitation,  that  stumbling  at  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
he  fell  from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and 
for  some  time  lay  senseless.  Manlius  coming,  by  the 
senate's  order,  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors,  and  seeing 
Annius  prostrate  on  the  ground,  loudly  broke  out 
into  these  expressions:  "It  goes  welll — Gods!  you 
begin  a  holy  war ! — Yes,  there  is  a  power  above  1  Thou 
hast  a  being,  great  Jupiter !  And  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  we  have  consecrated  this  temple  to  thee, 
as  the  father  of  gods  and  men ! — Why,  Romans,  why, 
conscript  fathers,  do  we  delay  one  moment  to  take 
arms,  when  we  have  the  gods  for  our  leaders?  I  will 
lay  the  legions  of  the  Latins  as  low  as  their  ambassa- 
dor now  lies  before  you.**  These  words,  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  people,  raised  such  a  spirit  in  them, 
that  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  rather  than  any  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  nations,  preserved  the  ambassadors 
from  being  insulted  at  their  departure. 

§  IV.  The  senate  having  passed  a  decree  for  a  war 
with  the  Latins,  the  consuls  raised  two  armies,  marched 
them  through  the  countries  of  the  Marci  and  Peligni, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Samnites,  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  where  the  forces  of  the  Latins 
and  their  confederates  were  assembled.  The  night  fol- 
lowing, M anliusand  Decius  are  said  to  have  seen,in  their 
sleep,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  majestic  look,  who 
told  them,  **  That  the  victory  was  decreed  to  that  army 
of  the  two,  whose  general  should  devote  himself  to  the 
Dii  Manes.'*  As  soon  as  it  was  day  the  consuls  commu- 
nicated their  dreams  to  each  other ;  expiatory  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  and  the 
aruspices  being  consulted,  pretended  to  make  such  dis- 
coveries in  the  entrails  of  the  victims  as  confirmed  the 
breams.     Hereupon,  the  lieutenants  and  the  tribunes 
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of  the  soldiers  being  called  together,  the  will  of  the  Yc«of 
gods  was  imparted  to  them,  lest  the  voluntary  death  413. 
(not  known  to  be  such)  of  a  consul  should  strike  a  °'  ^'  ^^' 
terror  into  the  army ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  ^^?£t°^ 
two  consuls,  that  he,  whose  troops  should  first  give  way, 
should  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  battalions,  and 
devote  himself  to  certain  death,  to  save  his  country. 
§  V.  In  the  same  council  of  war  it  was  determined, 
that  the  ancient  strict  discipline  should  be  observed, 
and  that  no  officer  or  soldier  should  dare  to  fight  with 
the  enemy  out  of  his  rank;  and  this  was  proclaimed 
through  all  the  camp;  a  precaution  extremely  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  when  the  Romans  were  at  war  with 
the  Latins,  with  whom  they  were  personally  acquainted 
(having  often  served  together),  who  spoke  the  same 
language,  were  armed  afler  the  same  manner,  and 
observed  the  same  way  of  fighting,  and  of  marshalling 
their  troops.  It  happened  soon  afler,  that  young 
Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  being  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tachment of  horse,  met  an  advanced  squadron  of  the 
enemy,  whose  commander  knowing  him,  challenged 
him  to  single  combat.  Manlius,  piqued  in  point  of  ii^>b.8. 
honour,  and  forgetting  the  late  order  of  the  generals,  ^ 
accepted  the  challenge,  killed  his  adversary,  stripped 
him  of  his  armour,  and,  loaded  with  the  glorious  spoils, 
came  straight  to  his  father's  tent:  "  Father,  I  have 
followed  your  example,  and  proved  myself  your  son: 
I  was  challenged,  like  you,  by  an  enemy  to  single 
combat ;  I  have  slain  him,  and  I  here  lay  his  spoils  at 
your  feet."*  The  consul  turned  his  back  upon  his  son, 
ordered  the  troops  to  be  assembled,  and  then  in  their 
presence  made  him  this  reply:  "Since  you,  Titus 
Manlius,  in  contempt  of  the  consular  dignity,  and  the 
authority  of  a  father,  and  in  contradiction  to  my  ex- 
press orders,  have  been  so  rash  as  to  leave  your  rank 
to  fight  the  enemy;  since  you  have  destroyed,  as  far 
as  in  you  lay,  that  military  discipline  which  has  been 
hitherto  the  support  of  the  Roman  people,  and  re- 
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Yaraf    duced  me  to  the  hard  necessity  of  forgetting  myself 
413.      and  mine,  or  the  regard  I  owe  to  the  public  interest. 


B. 


^•^^  Rome  must  not  suflPer  the  punishment  of  your  fault; 

m^  con.  we  must  expiate  it  ourselves.  A  sad  example  shall  we 
^  be,  but  a  wholesome  one,  to  the  youth  of  the  Roman 
soldiery.  As  for  me,  both  the  innate  affection  of  a 
father  for  a  son,  and  that  specimen  which  thou,  deceived 
by  a  vain  appearance  of  honour,  hast  given  of  thy 
valour,  move  me  exceedingly;  but  since  either  the 
consular  authority  must  be  established  by  thy  death, 
or  quite  destroyed  by  thy  impunity,  I  cannot  think,  if 
there  be  any  of  the  Manlian  blood  in  thee,  thou  wilt 
be  backward  to  repair  the  breach  thou  hast  made  in  the 
military  discipline,  by  undergoing  the  punishment  due 
to  thy  offence."  This  said,  he  ordered  the  lictors*  to 
tie  him  to  a  stake,  and  strike  off  his  head.  All  present 
were  stunned  at  the  cruel  sentence,  as  if  it  had  been 
pronounced  against  themselves;  and  if  they  continued 
quiet,  it  was  more  out  of  fear  and  astonishment  than 
modesty.  And  no  sooner  was  the  young  man  beheaded, 
and  his  blood  seen  to  gush  out,  than,  coming  to  them- 
selves,  they  vented  their  anger  in  imprecations  and 
invectives  against  the  father :  but  as  to  the  son,  they 
covered  hisdead  body  with  the  spoils  of  the  Latin  whom 
he  had  vanquished,  and  expressed  their  affection  for 
him  by  the  most  pompous  obsequies  which  they  could, 
in  the  field,  perform  to  his  honour.  Extreme  and  ex- 
cessive  doubtless  was  this  severity  of  Manlius :  never- 
theless, it  had  this  good  effect,  that  it  made  his  army 
wonderfully  tractable  for  the  future,  and  strictly  ob- 
servant  of  discipline,  which  proved  of  great  moment  in 
the  general  engagement  with  theetfemyafewdaysafter. 

Lijr,  b.  8.  §  VI.  The  Romans  on  a  day  of  battle  drew  up  their 
soldiers  in  three  lines,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  HASTATi,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii. 

The  HASTATI,  wl^o  composed  the  first  line,  had  their 
names  from  the  javelins  called  hasUi^j  v^hich  they  bore. 

•  According  to  Zonanw  (b.  7.),  Manlius  first  crowned  his  son  as  «  victor. 
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The  PRiNCiPEs,  who  made  the  second  line,  were  so    Y«r  of 
called  because  originally  they  were  placed  in  the  front     41s. 
of  the  battle,  and  began  ^  the  attack ;  and  in  those  times  ^•^•^^' 
they  were  generally  the  richest  and  the  noblest  of  the  usthcon. 
Roman  youth.     They  fought  with  swords.  roiahip. 

The  TRiARii  were  so  named  because  they  made  the  Vum,  b.  4. 
third  line.     They  were  commonly  veterans,  or  hardy  hJu* 
old  soldiers,  the  main  strength  and  hopes  of theirparty. 
They  bore  the  javelin  called  pUum^  whence  they  had 
the  name  of  pilani  milites  ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
tbe  soldiers  of  the  two  lines  before  them  had  that  of 

ANTE-PILANl." 

Originally  each  of  these  three  lines  was  entire,  there 
were  no  breaks  or  intervals  between  the  manipuli  or 

*  Mr.  Kanetthinki  it  ptobaUe,  ^t  this  wm  before  the  inetitiitioD  of  the  Aattod. 

•  How  differently  soever  Uie  hattatL  principes,  and  triariiy  might  be  armed  in 
these  times,  they  afterwaid  bore  mucn  the  same  arms;  and  therefore  Pdybius 
has  not  diidded  them  in  his  desatptioo,  but  qpeaks  of  them  all  together. 

In  Poljbius's  time,  a  legion  of  4000  men  had  600  triarii,  l2Wifrincipety 
and  as  many  t^ttati ;  the  rest  were  velUet,  If  the  I^oq  happened  to  be  more 
numeroos,  each  of  the  three  last  corps  was  increased  in  proportion,  but  the  triarii 
nerer  cMeeded  600. 

The  vdite*  were  commonly  young  men  of  mean  condition;  they  had  their 
name  a  vokmiOy  or  a  velocitatet  from  their  swiftness  or  expedition.  They  hoverod 
in  loose  order  before  the  army.    Their  arms  were^ 

The  Spanish  sword,  which  the  Romans  thought  of  the  best  shape  and  temper, 
and  fittest  for  execution,  being  something  like  the  Turkish  scimitar,  but  mose 
shwp  at  the  point.    The  addiers  wore  it  on  their  riffht  side. 

Jaaitw,  or  light  and  slender  javelins.    Each  man  had  seven. 

Parmoy  a  kind  of  round  buckler,  three  feet  in  diameter,  of  wood  covered  with 
leather. 

Galtrut^  a  lig^t  casque  for  their  head,  generally  made  of  the  skhi  of  some 
wild  beast. 

Tbe  arms  of  the  hastatiy  principes^  and  triarU  (beside  the  sword  abovemen- 
tioned),  were  the  sctfimm^  the  pUumy  the  gaka,  and  the  lorica. 

The  scutum  was  a  buckler  of  wood,  the  porta  being  joined  together  with  little 
plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  buU*s  hide.  An  iron  plate  went  about 
it  witliout  to  keep  off  blows,  and  another  within  to  hinder  it  from  taking  ayy  damage 
by  l3ring  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an  iron  boss  or  umbo  jutting  out,  very 
serviceable  to  glanoe  off  stones  and  darts,  and  sometimes  to  press  violently  upon 
tbe  enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  clypH^ 
which  were  less,  and^pite  round,  bdoogmg  more  properly  to  other  nations,  though 
for  some  little  time  used  by  the  Romans.  The  scuta  themselves  were  of  two  kinds : 
tbeotMiia  and  the  imiricataf  the  fbrmer  is  a  plain  oval  figure,  the  other  oblong, 
and  bending  inward  like  half  a  cvlinder.  Polybius  makes  me  scuta  fbur  feetlong^ 
and  Plutarch  (Plut.  in  P.  ^mil)  calls  them  ir^n^,  readiing  down  to  the  feet. 
And  it  is  very  probable  that  they  covered  almost  the  whole  body,  since  in  LivY 
(b.  44.)  we  meet  with  soldiers  who  stood  on  the  guard,  sometimes  sleeping  with 
their  head  on  their  shield,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  on  the  earth. 

The  fUmm  was  a  missive  weapon,  which  in  a  diarge  tliey  darted  at  tl»e  ^"^J^^**^ 
waa  commonly  four^uare,  but  sometimes  round,  composed  of  a  piece  of  ^[^  about 
three  cubits  long,  and  a  slip  of  iron  of  the  same  length,  hooked  and  jagged  ^JQ« 
end.     They  took  abundance  of  care  in  joining  the  two  paru  together,  and  aw  u 
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Year  of    companies  that  composed  it;  nor  were  there  any  void 
413.      spaces  left  behind  the  lines,  so  that  the  whole  body  of 


^'  ^'  ^^'  infantry  was  close  and  compact,  like  the  Macedonian 
UMooo.  phalanx. 

jusiurLip-      ®"*  **  ^^®  ^^™^  ^^  *^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  Romans  with 
■iui  deMiL  the  Latins,  the  method  of  marshalling  the  troops  was 

Rom.b.  4.    j-rt,  ,  °  ^ 

c  I.  dirorent. 

Between  the  first  and  second  lines  was  a  space  of 
fifty  feet ;  and  the  triarii  were  drawn  up  at  the  distance 
of  100  feet  behind  the  principes. 

And,  as  spaces  were  left  between  the  lines,  so  likewise 
between  the  manipuli,  or  companies  of  each  line.  But 
these  openings  were  not  so  disposed,  as  to  yield  a  direct 
passage  to  the  enemy  from  the  front  of  the  army  to  the 
rear.  The  manipuli  of  the  second  line  stood  behind  the 
openings  of  the  first,  and  the  manipuli  of  the  third  be- 
so  artifidaHj,  that  it  would  sooner  break  in  the  iron  itself  than  in  the  joint  Ererj 
man  had  two  of  thatpUaf  and  this  number  the  poets  allude  to: 

Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastilia  feno. — Virg.  Ma.  L  317. 
Quae  duo  sola  manu  gestaos  acdivia  monti 
Fixerat,  intorquet  jaaila  Statiua,  Theb.  2. 

C.  Maiius  (Plut  in  Mar.)  in  the  Cumbrian  war  contrivid  these  pila  after  a  new 
fashion ;  for  before,  where  the  wood  was  joined  to  the  iron,  it  was  made  fiut  widi 
two  iron  pins;  now  Marius  let  one  of  them  alone  as  it  was,  and  pulling  out  the 
other,  put  a  weak  wooden  peg  in  ito  place ;  contriving  it  so,  that  when  it  was  stuck 
In  the  enemy's  shield,  it  should  not  stand  outright  as  formerly ;  but  the  wooden 
pe^  breaking,  the  iron  should  bend,  and  so  the  jayelin  sticking  fast  by  its  cnxiked 
point,  should  weigh  down  the  shield. 

The  ^ofea  was  a  headpiece,  or  morion,  coming  down  to  the  shonlden,  eommonl? 
of  brass.  ' 

The  lorica  was  a  briffandine,  or  coat  of  mail,  generally  made  of  leather,  and 
.worked  over  with  little  hooks  of  iron,  and  sometimes  adorned  with  *my^i  scales  of 
Iran  gold ;  as  we  find  in  Virgil : 

Loricara  consertam  hamis.-^^n.  ill.  467. 
And,— Nee  duplid  squama  lorica  fidelis  et  auro.— JEn.  ix.  707. 

Sometiniei  the  loHcce  were  a  sort  of  linen  cassoca,  sudi  as  Suetonius  attributes 
to  Galba,  and  like  that  of  Alexander  in  Plutarch;  or  those  of  the  Spanish  troopa 
described  by  Polybms  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Canns. 

The  poorer  soldiers,  who  we»  rated  under  lOeO  drachms,  instead  of  this  brigan. 
dine,  woreaocrtOTflfe  or  breastphrte  of  thin  brass,  about  twebefiogen square;  and 
this,  with  what  have  been  already  described,  rendered  th«i  completely  armed ; 
unless  we  add  the  ocrea,  or  greaves,  which  they  wore  on  their  legs;  which  per- 
^  h^>8  they  borrowed  (m  many  other  customs)  from  the  Grecians,  ao  well  known 

by  the  title  of— fu«Mi^<^if  *A;^dUM. 

In  the  elder  times  of  the  Konoans,  their  horse  used  only  a  round  shield,  with 
a  helmet  on  their  head,  and  a  couple  of  javelins  in  their  hands,  great  part  of  tibeir 
body  being  left  without  defence.  But  as  soon  as  they  foui^  the  great  incon- 
veniences to  which  they  were  hereby  exposed,  they  began  to  arm  themselves  like 
the  Grecian  horse,  or  much  like  their  own  foot,  only  their  shield  was  a  Uttk 
shorter  and  squarer,  and  tlieir  lance  or  javelin  thicker  with  spikes  at  eadi  end,  that 
if  one  miscarried,  the  other  might  be  serviceable. — Kenn.  Antiq.  p.  2.  b.  4.  ch.  9. 
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hind  those  of  the  second,  so  that  the  order  of  the    Veiror 
whole  resembled  that  of  a  quincunx.  413. 

When  the  hastati  happened  to  be  overpowered,  they  ^•^•^^' 
retired  softly  towards  the  principes,  fell  into  the  inter-  J^^^ 
vals  of  their  ranks,  and  together  with  them  renewed 
the  fight.  But  if  the  principes  and  the  hastati  thus 
joined  wei'e  too  weak  to  sustain  the  fury  of  the  battle, 
they  all  fell  back  into  the  wider  intervals  of  the  triarii ; 
and  then  all  together  being  united  into  a  firm  mass, 
they  made  another  effort  much  more  impetuous  than 
any  was  before :  if  this  assault  proved  ineffectual,  the 
day  was  entirely  lost  as  to  the  foot,  there  being  no 
farther  reserves.  * 

Livy  speaks  of  the  rorarii  and  the  accensi,  as  two 
corps  of  troops  that  were  a  kind  of  supernumeraries  to 
the  triarii,  but  not  soldiers  equal  to  them  for  strength 
or  courage. 

In  the  middle  ofthe  space  between  the  principes  and 
tlie  triarii,  where  stood  the  Roman  eagles,  the  consuls 
and  lieutenant-generals  took  their  posts.  Behind  the 
generals  the  triarii  (while  the  hastati  and  principes 
were  fighting)  kept  firm  with  their  right  knees  on  the 
ground,  their  great  bucklers  on  their  shoulders,  and 
resting  themselves  on  their  spears,  which,  pointing 
upwards,  formed  a  kind  of  palisade  before  them. 

As  for  the  Roman  cavalry,  they  were  always  posted 
at  the  two  comers  of  the  army,  like  wings  on  a  body, 
and  fought  sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horse- 
back, like  our  dragoons.  At  this  time  there  were  but 
300  to  a  legion  of  5000  foot.  Of  four  such  legions, 
and  1S,000  horse,  the  present  army  consisted. 

*  Tb«  stratagem  of  rallying  thus  by  means  of  these  openings  In  the  lines  has 
been  reckoned  umost  the  whole  art  ana  secret  ofthe  Roman  disdpline,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  it  should  prove  misucoessful,  if  duly  observed:  for  fortune,  in 
every  engagement,  must  have  failed  them  three  several  times,  before  they  could 
be  routed ;  and  the  enemy  must  have  had  the  strength  and  resolution  to  overcome 
ihem  in  three  several  encounters  for  the  decision  of  one  battle;  whereas  most  other 
nations,  and  even  the  Grecians  themselves,  drawing  up  their  whole  army  as  it  were 
in  one  front,  trusted  themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  the  success  of  a  single  charge. 
— Kennet*B  Antlq.  p.  2.  b.  4.  ch.  10. 
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Y«ar  of        The  consuls  Manlius  and  Decius,  before  they  drew 

B.  O  M  "P* 

413.  '  their  troops  out  of  the  camp,  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
^•^•^^  gods.   It  is  said  that  the  aruspex  showed  to  Decius  the 
115th  ooD.  liver  of  his  victim  wounded  in  the  friendly  side^  (a 
Livy  b.  8.  ^^^  omen  for  him) ;  but  declared  that  the  beast  had 
c-  »• '        no  other  mark  of  being  unacceptable  to  the  gods ;  and 
that,  as  to  Manlius's  victim,  the  signs  were  as  favour- 
able as  could  be  wished.     **  It  is  enough/'  said  De- 
cius  \  **  all  is  well,  if  my  colleague  has  engaged  the 
gods  to  be  propitious  to  him." 

When  the  day  of  battle  came,  Manlius  commanded 
the  right  wing,  Decius  the  left.  It  was  fought  on  both 
sides  at  first  with  equal  strength  and  courage;  but  at 
length  the  Roman  hastati  of  the  left  wing  were  forced 
to  give  ground,  and  retire  into  the  intervals  of  the  prin- 
cipes.  This  disadvantage  put  Decius  in  mind  of  his 
agreement  with  his  colleague  on  occasion  of  their  dreams. 
He  called  out  therefore  to  Valerius,  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mi^s,  to  perform  on  him  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
in  order  to  his  devotement  to  death  to  save  his  legions. 
Valerius  bade  him  put  on  his  pretexta,  *  cover  his  head, 
put  forth  his  hand  under  his  robe  to  his  chin,  and  then 
standing  with  both  his  feet  upon  his  javelin  repeat  after 
him  the  following  words:  "O  Janus,  Jupiter,  father 
Mars,  Quirinus,  Bellona;  O  ye  Lares,  ye  Novensiles,* 
•  imUgetcs.  ye  deified  heroes,  *  ye  gods  who  have  power  over  us  and 
our  enemies,  ye  gods  of  hell,  I  honour  you,  invoke  you, 
and  humbly  entreat  you  to  prosper  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  strike  their  enemies  with  terror, 
affiright,  and  death ;  and  I  do  for  the  safety  of  the  Ro- 
man people  and  their  legions  devote  myself,  and  with 
myself,  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  of  our  enemies,  to 
the  infernal  gods  and  the  goddess  of  the  earth. '"^  ^ 

y  JfamiliaH  parte.  The  other  was  the  cncmy'i  side  of  the  U?er,  where  their 
doom  was  to  he  read. 

■  White  robe>  bordered  with  purple. 

•  Nine  deities,  according  to  Varro,  hrought  to  Rome  by  the  Sabines ;  viz,  Lara, 
Vesta,  Minerva,  Fenmia,  Concord,  Good  Faith,  Fortune,  Chance,  Health.  Some 
take  them  to  be  the  Nine  Muses.    C.  &  R. 
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Having  made  this  prayer,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to    Yew  of 
go  in  all  haste,  and  tell  his  colleague  Manilas,  that  he     413. 
had  devoted  himself  for  the  safetyof  the  Roman  army.  ^'  ^'^^ 
Then  tucking  up  his  robe,  and  girding  it  about  him,  iiftth  oon. 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  full  speed  into  the  *   ^ 
thickest  of  the  enemies'  battalions.    Livy  says,  that  he 
appeared  to  them  more  than  human,  and  that  at  the 
sight  of  him,  they  seemed  as  if  they  were  planet-struck ; 
and  that  he  was  no  sooner  fallen  to  the  ground  with 
numberless  wounds,  than  the  Latin  cohorts  all  around 
him  dispersed  themselves  and  fled/     And  as  for  the 
hastati  and  principes  of  the  Roman  left  wing,  they  in- 
stantly renewed  the  charge,  like  men  who  had  just  re- 
ceived the  signal  to  begin  to  fight ;  and  they  were 
strengthened  by  the  rorarii  from  the  rear ;  the  triarii, 
with  their  right  knees  on  the  ground,  still  keeping 
their  post. 

Thebattlecontinued,andtheLatins,superiorinnum*  Uiy,  b.8. 
ber,  had  the  better  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  when  the  ^  *^' 
news  was  brought  to  Manlius  of  his  colleague's  death. 
Having  let  fall  some  tears,  and  given  him  the  praises 
due,  he  remained  a  short  moment  in  doubt,  whether  he 
should  then  give  the  signal  for  the  triarii  to  rise ;  but 
judging  it  more  prudent  to  reserve  them  for  the  finish- 
ing blow,  he  commanded  the  accensi""  from  the  rear  to 
the  van.  The  enemy  taking  these  fresh  troops  to  be  the 
Roman  triarii,  instantly  ordered  their  own  triarii  to  the 
charge;  and  this  proved  the  loss  of  the  battle  to  the 
Latins;  for  when  they  had  wearied  themselves,  and 
broken  or  blunted  their  weapons  in  repulsing  the  Ro- 
mans  once  more,  and  when,  after  they  had  repulsed 
what  they  fancied  to  be  the  last  reserve  of  their  ene- 

^  Cicero  (b.  3.  de  Nat.  Deor. )  derides  that  supenddoua  oedulitj,  which  ucribed 
vuch  wonderful  effects  to  these  devotcments.  He  could  not  conceive  how  meii  of 
sense  could  form  to  themselves  any  such  beings  as  mischievous  gods,  who  thirstad 
afier  human  blood.  So  that  he  looked  on  these  voluntanr  devotements  as  no  more 
at  bottom  than  heroic  acts  of  valour,  or  Uie  last  efforts  of  generals,  who,  when  their 
troops  were  disheartened  and  broken,  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  battalions,  in  order  to  engage  their  soldiers  to  follow  them.    C.  &  R. 

^  Father  RouiUe  on  thb  occasion  speaks  of  the  accensi  as  light-armed  soldiers, 
who  fought  with  slings;  but  if  so,  now  could  the  Latins  mistake  them  for  the 
Romaa  triarii  9 
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Your  of   mies,  they  thought  themselves  sure  of  the  victory,  the 

413.      Roman  triarii  by  order  of  Manlius  appeared  on  a  sud- 

^^•^^'  den,  as  if  they  had  started  out  of  the  ground.     Their 

iiMh  coQ.  arms  were  shining,  and  their  strength  entire.    Having 

received  the  hastati  and  principes  into  the  intervals  of 

their  ranks,  they  first  gave  a  shout  that  dismayed  the 

enemy,  and  then  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury,  and 

made  so  terrible  a  slaughter,  that  scarce  a  fourth  part 

of  the  army  escaped. 

This  battle  was  fought  not  far  from  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. During  the  action  the  Samnites,  drawn  up  in 
battalia  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  served  to  keep 
the  Latins  in  fear :  or,  perhaps  (as  some  writers  re- 
ported), they  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
after  the  conflict  was  over.  Manlius  acquired  great 
honour  by  his  conduct  in  this  important  day;  both 
Latins  and  Romans  agreeing  afterward  in  opinion, 
that  whichever  army  he  had  commanded  must  have 
been  victorious. 
J^i  i!  ^  ^'  Those  of  the  Latins  who  escaped  the  slaughter,  and 
were  scattered  about  the  country,  collected  themselves 
soon  after  into  one  body,  and  took  shelter  at  Vescia, 
near  the  Liris.  Here  Numicius  their  general  exhorted 
and  encouraged  them  to  try  the  fortune  of  arm's  once 
more  with  the  Romans;  and  his  motion  was  approved. 
In  order  to  get  an  augmentation  of  his  troops,  he  artfully 
caused  letters  to  be  spread  about  in  Latium,  and  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  representing  the  flight  of  the 
Latins  as  only  an  honourable  retreat,  and  by  this  means 
he  drew  to  his  camp  many  who  had  not  assisted  at  the 
late  action ;  and  having  thus  hastily  formed  a  new  army, 
he  marched  immediately  away,  taking  the  road  to  Capua. 
Manlius,  informed  of  the  enemies'  motions,  met  them  in 
their  march,  gave  them  another  overthrow,  and  then 
entered  Latium  to  lay  it  waste.  He  met  with  no  resist- 
ance; the  Latin  towns  surrendered  at  discretion,  as  did 
Privernum  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  Campania  was 
likewise  totally  brought  into  subjection.    The  consul 
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dispossessed  the  Campanians,  Latins,  and  Privernates,    Te»  of 
of  their  estates,  and  distributed  them  among  the  com-  ^  413^  * 
mons  of  Rome.  However,  the  Latins  and  Campanians  ^'^'^^ 
were  not  all  deprived  of  their  estates  without  distinction.  ii5ch  oeo- 
The  Laurentini  in  Latium,  and  the  Campanian  knights,  "*^*^^ 
to  the  number  of  I6OO,  had  not  been  concerned  in  the 
revolt;  and  they  were  therefore  continued  in  their 
possessions  and  privileges ;  nay,  the  latter  were  made 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  without  right  of  suffrage;  and 
an  annual  pension  of  450  denarii''  was  assigned  to  each 
of  them  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  Campania. 

Manlius  had  deserved  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  F^t.  Capit. 
doubtless  he  obtained  them  (though  Livy  says  nothing  J^^  ^  ^ 
of  it).  But  he  could  not  recover  the  good-will  of  the 
Roman  youth ;  they  bore  him  an  implacable  hatred  for 
his  severity ;  none  but  the  old  men  went  out  to  meet  him 
at  his  return  to  Rome.  Soon  after,  he  fell  sick;  and 
as  a  Roman  general  was  wanted  in  the  field,  to  oppose 
some  fresh  incursions  of  the  Antiates,  he  named  to  the 
dictatorship  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  who  appointed  L.  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor  to  be  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  dic- 
tator kept  his  troops  some  months  in  the  field  at  free 
quarter,  and  then  returned  to  the  city,  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  new  consuls. 

§  YII.  It  had  been  customary,  for  some  time  past,  to  y.  r.  414, 
observe  the  law  which  directed  to  choose  one  of  the  two  ^^-^^ 
consuls  out  of  the  plebeians;  and  now  Q.  Publilius,  a  J^  <»«- 
plebeian,  was  joined  with  Tib.  ^Emilius,  a  patrician,  in        ^' 
the  government.  The  former  proving  successful  in  an  La?r,  h.  s. 
expedition  against  a  body  of  Latins  (rebelling  on  ac-  ^ 
count  of  their  lands  being  taken  from  them),  obtained 
the  honours  of  a  triumph.    Upon  which  jiEmilius,  jea* 
lous  of  his  colleague's  glory,  demanded  the  same  ho- 
nours, as  the  reward  for  some  advantage  he  had  gained 
over  another  bodyof  Latins  assembled  at  Pedum,though 
he  had  not  finished  his  expedition;  but  the  conscript 

<>  14/.  lOf.  7^.    Arbuthnot. 
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Yen  of  fathers  absolutely  refused  his  request,  till  he  should 
^  4il^  take  that  place  either  by  surrendry  or  assault ;  a  re- 
^'^'^^'  fusal  so  highly  resented  by  ^Emilius,  that  never  did 
nedioon.  any  tribune  of  the  commons  inveigh  more  bitterly 
'^  against  the  nobility  than  the  patrician  consul  did  on 
this  occasion.  The  subject  of  his  harangues  was  the 
unequal  distribution  the  senate  had  made  of  the  lands 
in  Latium ;  and  he  began  to  raise  a  disturbance.  The 
senate,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  ordered  him  to  name  a 
dictator,  under  pretence  of  carrying  on  the  war  more 
vigorously  against  the  Latins,  ^milius  obeyed,  but 
at  the  same  time  revenged  himself  on  the  conscript 
fathers,  by  nominating  his  plebeian  colleague  Publilius, 
who  appointed  Brutus  Scseva,  another  plebeian,  to  be 
his  general  of  the  horse.  The  dictator  being  a  man 
entirely  devoted  to  the  commons,  immediately  seized 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  establish  their  rights, 
and  even  to  extend  their  privileges.  And  these  things 
he  effected  by  three  laws  which  he  passed,  1 .  That  the 
decrees  made  by  the  commons,  at  the  request  of  their 
tribunes,  should  be  observed  by  all  the  Romans  [the 
Quirites'J.  2.  That,  for  the  future,  the  laws  which  were 
to  be  passed  by  the  centuries  should  be  authorized^  by 
the  senate  before  they  were  put  to  the  vote,  in  the 
camitia;  whereas  hitherto  the  comifia  centuriata  had 
used  to  pass  the  laws  first,  and  the  senate  to  accept  or 
reject  them  as  they  pleased.  3.  That  one  of  the  cen- 
sors should  always  for  the  future  be  a  plebeian. 
LiTy,  b.  8.  Xhe  senate,  much  mortified  at  this  downfal  of  the  pa- 
tricians,  resolved  to  revenge  themselves  on  ^milius ; 
and  knowing  him  to  be  very  tender  of  his  honour,  at- 
tacked him  on  that  side.  To  show  the  Romans  how 
negligently  he  had  conducted  himself  in  the  discharge 
of  the  commission  he  had  received  to  finish  the  Latin 
war,  they  ordered  the  new  consuls,  L.  Furius  Camillus, 

*  Ut  pliebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent.  This  law  seems  to  be  of  the  same  im- 
port widi  that  passed  by  Horatius  and  Valerius  in  304,  theyear  after  thedecemvirate. 

'  Ut  legum,  que  comitiis  oenturiatis  ferrentiir,  ante  initum  suffiigium  patres 
auctores  fierent. 
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grandson  of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Masnius,  a   Tear  of 
plebeian,  to  undertake  the  same  enterprise,  and  to  lay     415. 
siege  to  Pedum.  And  that  the  generals  might  not  be  ^•^'^- 
foiled  in  the  attempt,  they  plentifully  furnished  them  iita  cob. 
with  men,  provisions,  arms,  and  proper  engines.  Upon 
the  report  of  Camillus's  march  to  besiege  Pedum,  the 
forces  of  Tybur,  Prseneste,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Veli- 
tras^  and  Antium,  hastened  to  relieve  the  places  but 
these  troops  were  defeated,  and  Camillus  the  same  day 
took  the  town  by  assault.  The  consuls  having  finished 
the  war,  and  totally  subdued  Latium,  returned  to 
Rome,  where  they  not  only  had  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  but,  by  order  of  the  republic,  two  equestrian 
statues  erected  for  them  in  the  forum. 

And  now  the  great  affair  in  the  senate  was  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  conquered.  Camillus,  in  his 
harangue  upon  this  occasion,  told  the  fathers,  that 
the  success  of  their  arms  against  the  Latins  had  been 
such,  that  it  now  depended  on  their  pleasure  whether 
Latium  should  be  any  more ;  but  that  it  deserved  their 
consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  republic  to  show  mercy  to  the  con- 
quered, and  admit  them  to  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  her  sub- 
jects, than  utterly  to  exterminate  them,  and  reduce 
their  country  to  a  desert.  The  consul  declared  him- 
self for  the  first,  and  the  conscript  fathers  in  general 
were  inclined  to  clemency:  but  as  some  of  the  Latin  Li?y,b.  & 
cities  had  been  more  criminal  than  others,  they  made  ^  *** 
a  distinction  in  their  treatment  of  them.  Lanuvium, 
Aricia,  Momentum,  and  Pedum,  were  made  Roman 
municipia;'  their  soldiers  were  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  legions,  and  to  be  no  longer  upon  the  foot  of 
auxiliaries.     Tusculam  had  had  the  same  privilege 

'  The  privileges  granted  by  the  Ronuuis  to  the  municipal  towns  were  more  or 
less,  accoidinff  to  the  senrices  they  bad  done  the  republic.  The  citisent  of  some 
mnniopia  had  only  the  title  of  Roman  citiiens.  Others  enjoyed  all  the  pririleges 
propel^  belonging  to  that  title.  They  were  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  had  a  right  of 
sufltage^  could  stand  candidates  for  offices,  and  served  in  the  army  upon  the  foot 
of  legionaiies. 
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R^OAiE  ^^^^^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^w  confirmed.     But  Velitrae  was 
415.      razed,  and  its  senate  and  Inhabitants  banished  to  an- 

^'^'^^'  other  city,  beyond  the  Tiber,  because  it  had  often  re- 

^iiWd*^'  "^'^^  ^^'^^^  ^*  ^^  made  a  Roman  colony  (in  the  year 
261).  Antium  was  not  destroyed ;  the  Antiates  were 
granted  the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens;  but  they 
were  forbidden  the  sea;  and  their  fleet,  consisting 

•]^.  b.1.  of  six  galleys,*  was  partly  burnt,  and  paitly  carried 
away  into  the  Roman  ports.  With  the  brass  beaks 
[rostra]  of  these  vessels  the  consul  Masnius  adorned 
the  pulpit,  from  whence  the  Roman  magistrates  ha- 
rangued the  people,  and  hence  it  was  ever  after  called 
the  Rostra*  The  inhabitants  of  Tybur  and  Pra^neste 
were  deprived  of  all  their  lands  for  having  formerly 
assisted  the  Gauls ;  and  lastly,  all  the  Latins  in  ge- 
neral were  forbidden  to  assemble  their  diets  as  for- 
merly; to  marry  out  of  theijr  respective  cities;  or  to 
have  common  markets  or  fairs  for  trade. 

As  for  Cumse  and  Suessula,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Campania,  they  were  treated  as  Capua  had  been,  i.  e. 
their  lands  were  all  taken  from  them,  and  divided 
among  the  Romans.  Thus  a  three  years'  war  was 
ended  in  the  subduing  of  two  fine  countries  to  the 
republic;  and  the  Latins,  from  being  the  allies  of 
Rome,  became  her  subjects. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


416.  Sect.  I.  In  thejbllowing  cotumkae  ofC.  SulpMut  Lotigut  and  P.  JBUus  Partus^ 

Pkbeian  Pu  b  li  Li  us,  though  a  plebeian^  obtains  the  VBJt  t  o  u  su  if  ;  to  that  all  the  great 

pnetor.  dignHiet  in  the  state,  except  those  of  the  priesthood,  are  now  common  to  the 

two  orders.    From  this  year,  416,  to  the  year  425,  the  most  memorable  events 

are — the  invention  of  moveable  towers  and  covered  galleries,  by  th^  consul 

41&      M.  Valerius  Corvus  (in  <Ae  year  4lSj  at  the  siege  qfCale^  the  diiefcity  of 

tfte  Ausones,  allies  of  the  Sidicini :  the  republic's  changing  the  custom  praising 

a  new  army  upon  every  change  of  consuls :  the  reduction  (fthe  SidiAn  {pro^ 

Two  new  bahly  in  420J:  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes  (in  42\)  to  the  iwenty-seven 

tribes.  old  ones:  a  plotfbrmed  {in  422)  by  some  hundreds  of  Roman  women  to  poison 

422.      their  huOands:  the  revolt  ofPrivemum  {in  423),  the  reduction  qfthat  dty 

Privenutet.      {in  424),  and  the  courageous  and  noble  answer  given  by  one  of  the  citizens, 

424.      when  questioned  by  the  Roman  senaU  concerning  the  conduct  which  the  Pri^ 

vernates  would  observe  for  the  future. 

§  I.  Rome  had  never  been  in  a  better  condition  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  all  Italy  than  now,  when  those 
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warm  contentions  for  power  at  home,  which  had  often    Year  of 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  abroad,  were      416. 
at  an  end.    The  plebeians  shared  almost  all  the  great  ^•^'^^' 
offices  in  the  state  with  the  patricians ;  the  consulship,  iisth  con. 
qusestorship,  sedileship,  and  censorship:  they  were  ex-  *°    ^' 
eluded  only  from  the  praetorship  and  the  sacerdotal 
dignities.  And  in  the  following  year,  when  C.  Sulpicius 
Longus  and  P.  JElius  Partus  were  in  possession  of  the 
fasces,  Publilius,  a  plebeian,  stood  candidate  for  the 
prastorship,  and  obtained  *it.  The  consul  Sulpicius  had  Uvj>  b.  s. 
refused  to  admit  his  name  among  those  of  the  other  ^' 
candidates ;  but  the  senate  were  easy  in  the  matter, 
thinking  it  perhaps  unreasonable  and  absurd  that  a 
plebeian,  who  had  been  consul  and  dictator,  should 
merely  on  account  of  his  birth  be  excluded  from  the 
prstorship.    And  thus  the  plebeians  being  arrived  at 
the  height  of  their  desires  (for  they  did  not  yet  pre- 
tend to  the  pontificate  and  augurate),  all  pretences 
for  faction  were  entirely  taken  away.     Real  personal 
merit,  not  high  birth,  nor  ,the  merit  of  men's  ances- 
tors, was  now  chiefly  regarded  in  the  distribution  of 
honours :  so  that  this  period  of  time  may,  more  pro- 
perly than  any  of  the  former,  be  called  the  age  of 

KOMAN  VIRTUE. 

The  republic,  through  the  indolence  of  her  present 
consuls,  neglected  to  revenge  the  Aurunci  on  their  ene- 
mies the  Sidicini,  who  this  year  had  invaded  their  coun- 
try, and  made  themselves  masters  of  their  principal  city. 
The  Aurunci  had  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  had  continued  faith- 
ful amidst  all  the  confusions  of  the  Latin  war.  They 
well  deserved  therefore  to  be  succoured ;  and  accord- 
ingly  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  L.  Papirius  and  Caeso  XS*^^' 

Duilius,  were  now  ordered  to  lead  an  army  to  their ! — 1 

assistance;  and  though  the  Ausones  joined  their  neigh-  J^*^' 
bours  the  Sidicini,  these  united  forces  were  easily  put  Livy,  b.  8. 
to  the  rout.     They  fled  for  shelter  behind  the  walls  ^  *«• 

VOL.  ir.  Q 
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-yj?lK,  of  their  cities ;  and  the  consuls  returned  to  Rome, 

R  O  ]l€  E 

418.      without  reaping  much  glory  from  the  campaign. 
B.  c.  334.      g^jj  j^  ^jjg  following  consulship  of  M.Valerius  Corvus 


iMh  con.  (now  raised  to  that  dignity  a  fourth  time)  and  M.  Ati- 

'  *^'  lius  Regulus,  the  former  (to  whom  his  colleague,  at  the 
request  of  the  senate,  had  yielded  the  command  of  the 
army  without  drawing  lots)  laid  siege  to  Cales,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Ausones.  He  invented  covered  galleries  and 
moveable  towers  for  screening  his  men,  and  carrying  on 
the  attacks,  and  at  length  took  the  place  by  assault. 

Fast  Capit.  After  this  the  two  consuls,  having  first  nominated  a 
dictator  to  preside  at  the  ensuing  elections,  joined  their 
forces,  and  marched  against  the  Sidicini;  but  notwith- 
standing that  they  used  all  expedition  to  finish  their 
conquest  before  the  expiration  of  their  year,  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  completion  of  it  to  their  successors, 

B  i?*.fio'  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  and  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus. 

iJ.  i>.  J3J.  ,   *• 

As  soon  as  these  new  magistrates  were  named,  and 

Buishi^'  before  they  entered  on  their  office,  they,  to  make 
themselves  acceptable  to  the  commons,  solicited  and 
obtained  a  decree  for  settling  a  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  at  Cales,  and  dividing  the  district  of  that  city 
among  them ;  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  lands 
might  be  made  the  more  equally,  the  senate  chose  out 
three  persons  of  known  equity  to  conduct  and  settle 
the  colony,  consisting  of  2500  men. 
Li?y,  b.  8.  The  Romaus  seem  at  this  time  to  have  quite  abo- 
lished  that  custom  they  formerly  had,  of  raising  a  new 
army  upon  every  change  of  chief  magistrates.  An  army 
raised  by  one  general  now  passed  from  him  to  his  suc<«> 
cessor,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Accordingly, 
Veturius  and  Posthumius  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  which  Corvus  had  commanded,  and  entered 
the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  who,  to  avoid  a  battle,  suf- 
fered their  territory  to  be  laid  waste,  and  appeared  no 
more  in  the  field.  Nevertheless,  a  report  was  spread  at 
Rome,  after  the  return  of  the  consuls,  thatthe  Sidicini 
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had  once  more  assembled  a  formidable  army,  and  were    Vtv  of 

ROME 

joined  by  the  Samnites,  which  caused  so  great  an  alarm,      419. 
that  the  consuls,  by  order  of  the  senate,  named  a  die-  ^^'^^' 
tator,  as  in  a  time  of  imminent  danger.  Their  choice  121st  god* 
fell  upon  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus.    This  supreme  magi- "     ^' 
strate  however  soon  abdicated,  upon  some  pretended 
defect  in  his  inauguration.  Nay,  superstition  prevailed 
so  far  at  this  time,  that  because  a  plague  raged  at  Rome, 
and  because  the  college  of  augurs  declared  that  all  the 
auspices  of  the  year  bad  been  infected  by  the  contagious 
air,  the  chief  magistrates  were  all  displaced,  and  the 
republic  fell  into  an  interregnum. 

Livy  says  nothing  of  what  happened  in  the  year  y  .  r.  42^ 
420,  when  L.  Fapirius  Cursor  and C.  Poetilius  Libo      '^^ 
Visolus  were  consuls,  according  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini^  I^ST' 
It  was  very  probably  a  year  barren  of  events,  unless 
the  Sidicini  were  then  subdued,  which  is  not  unlikely, 
since  we  find  no  other  epoch  of  their  reduction. 

In  the  succeeding  consulship  of  A.  Cornelius*  and  J*  ?*i?*- 
Cn.  Domitius,  a  rumour  that  those  terrible  enemies^  -IJ — L 
the  Gauls,  were  preparing  for  a  war  with  the  repub-  ]^^' 
lie,  occa^oned  the  sudden  nomination  of  M.  Papirius  uij,  h.  a. 
Crassus  to  be  dictator;  but  while  he  was  levying  troops  ^-  ^^* 
to  oppose  their  attempts,  more  certain  accounts  came  timL'**'^^ 
that  all  was  quiet  on  that  side.    Some  suspicion  of  the 
iSamnites  at  this  time  prevailing,  the  dictator  would 
&ot  withdraw  from  the  country  of  the  Sidicini  a  Ro- 
man army  that  was  there  encamped.     The  Samnites 
were  indeed  raising  troops,  but  it  w«s  to  defend  Italy 
i^ainst  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who^  under  pre- 
tence of  succouring  the  Tarentines  (then  at  war  with 
the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians),  bad  made  a  descent  at 
Paestum,  and  began  to  grow  formidable  to  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Italy.     What  suspended  the  progress 
of  his  arms  is  unknown;  but  after  so^ae  small  advafli^-  Justfa.  b. 
♦ages  obtained  against  the  enemies  of  the  Tarepti^^* 
lie  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 

Q  2 
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YjMTof  The  late  addition  of  so  many  new  citizens  as  Rome 
421.  had  received  since  the  reduction  of  the  Latins  made 
^'  ^'  ^''  it  necessary  to  take  a  new  census,  and  to  increase  tlie 
^^*^""  ^"™''^^''  ^^  ^^^  tribes.  To  the  twenty-seven,  already 
Livy,  b.  8.  ^^  being,  were  added  the  Maecian  and  Scaptian  [the 
c- 17.        first  near  Lanuvium,  the  second  between  Tybur  and 

Praeneste]. 
B  c'a^       ®"^  ^^  ^^^  midst  of  this  repose  from  foreign  alarms, 

and  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  consulship  of  M.  Clau- 

BuirfiiiT'*"  dius  Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  there  sprung  up 
Oroe.  b.  8.  in  the  bosom  of  the  republic  a  new  kind  of  monsters, 
v«L  Max.   more  terrible  than  any  army  of  invaders  from  abroad* 
ia^\f*8.  ^^^^  women  of  distinction,  to  the  number  of  I70, 
c  is'        according  to  some,  or  360  according  to  others,  formed 
a  plot  to  poison  their  husbands,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  epidemical  distemper  to  put  their  design 
in  execution.    Their  wickedness  being  discovered  to 
Fabius,  one  of  the  curule  aediles,  by  a  she-slave  of  one 
of  the  ladies,  and  their  persons  being  seized,  two  of 
the  prisoners,  Sergia  and  Cornelia,  both  patrician  wo- 
men, were  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
Being  there  examined,  they  denied  that  in  the  medi- 
cines which  they  had  prepared,  and  which  had  been 
found  with  them,  tliere  were  any  poisonous  ingredients. 
The  slave,  to  verify  her  accusation,  proposed,  that  the 
two  ladies  should  take  their  own  potions;  and  the  ex- 
periment was  immediately  ordered  to  be  made.  Upon 
this,  Cornelia  and  Sergia  desired  to  confer  with  their 
accomplices,  which  being  granted,  they  all  by  agree- 
ment drank  their  own  poison,  and  so  delivered  them- 
selves from  a  more  lingering  death.     The  republic 
ascribed  this  unheard-of  prodigy  to  a  spirit  of  mad- 
ness,  sent  as  a  punishment  from  the  angry  gods ;  to  ap- 
pease whom  they  nominated  a  dictator,  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
This  transient  dictatorship  quickly  gave  way  to  the 
tii^"*^"^  consulship  of  L.  Papirius  Crassus*  and  L.  Plautius 
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Venno.    In  the  beginning  of  their  administration,  a    Yew  of 
deputation  came  to  Rome  from  the  Poluscans  and  tfie      423. 
inhabitants  of  Fabrateria  (both  in  the  territory  of  the  ^^'^^^' 
Volsci)  to  demand  protection  against  the  Samnites,  by  J25^  con. 
whom  they  were  threatened  with  an  irruption.    The  ^j^^  i,.  ^ 
senate  did  not  reject  their  petition,  but  sent  ambassadors  ^'  ^^• 
to  desire  the  Samnites  to  put  a  stop  to  their  hostilities 
against  those  two  nations.  The  Samnites  complied, and 
then  the  republic  immediately  turned  her  aiihs  against 
the  Privernates.     These  rebels,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fundi,  were  headed  by  Vi- 
truvius  Vaccus,  originally  of  that  town,  which,  after  the 
Latin  war,  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship.  Vitruvius  had  made  himself  an  inhabitant 
of  Rome,  and  had  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen 
born  there;  but,  through  the  mere  vanity  of  command- 
ing an  army,  had  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt. 
However,  he  durst  not  keep  the  field  when  the  consuls 
appeared ;  he  fled  for  refuge  to  Priveraum.    L.  Plau- 
tiusj  with  one  part  of  the  army,  entered  the  territory 
of  Fundi,  the  senators  of  which  city  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  endeavoured  tojustify  themselves  from  having 
any  share  in  the  revolt.    The  consul  wrote  to  Rome  in 
their  favour,  and  then  marched  to  rejoin  his  colleague, 
who  had  already  blocked  up  Prrvernum.   The  siege  of  C-  20. 
this  place  was  not  yet  over,  when  the  senate  recalled 
one  of  the  consuls  to  Rome,  to  preside  in  the  comitia 
for  electing  new  ones. 

The  Romans  were  the  terror  of  their  neighbours; 
but  the  Gauls  in  Italy  were  the  terror  of  the  Romans. 
And  the  republic  being  alarmed  at  the  news  of  the 
Gauls  being  in  motion,  thought  fit  to  bring  on  the 
elections  before  the  usual  time,  in  order  to  provide  fit 
generals  for  so  important  a  war.*" 

^  In  the  midst  of  these  appiehemiont  the  Romans  did  not  forget  their  sports 
and  dtrersions.  They  at  this  time  huilt  sumptnous  porticoes  at  the  entrance  of 
tkm  Circus,  for  a  shelter  to  the  horses,  which  were  before  so  exposed  to  the  iun, 
jthat  they  were  often  fatigued  before  they  began  the  race.  C.  &  R.  All  that 
lAry  says  is,  *'  Caroercs  eo  anno  in  ciico  primum  statuti.** 
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Year  of        L.  ^milius*  and  C.  Plautius,  the  new  consuls,  en- 

ROMS  ''•• 

424.      tered  on  their  oflSce  the  very  day  of  their  election, 
^•^•^^^  and  they  drew  lots  for  their  commands.     It  fell  to 
126th  con.  ^milius  to  act  against  the  Gauls ;  his  colleague  was 
I A  i^d  *^  carry  on  the  siege  of  Privemum.    How  much  the 
«^e.         very  shadow  of  the  Gauls  terrified  Rome  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  extraordinary  preparations  at  this 
time  to  oppose  them.  The  levies  were  made  with  the 
utmost  rigour;  no  excuse  was  allowed;  the  meanest 
artificers,  and  those  of  sedentary  occupations,  were 
without  distinction  put  into  the  rolL     But  after  all 
these  precautions,  and  many  other,  advice  came  that 
the  Gauls  were  quiet;  so  that  iEmilius  joined  his  col- 
league before  Privemum.    The  town  was  taken,  and 
the  rebel  Vitruvius  being  made  prisoner,  was  con- 
demned by  the  senate  to  be  first  beaten  with  rods, 
FastCapit  and  then  beheaded,    ^milius  and  Plautius  both  tri- 
umphed on  account  of  this  new  conquest ;  and  the 
former,  who  had  spent  but  little  time  before  the  place, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Privernus.* 

What  now  remained  was  to  punish  the  Priveniates. 
Those  of  their  senators  who  had  stayed  in  Privernum 
after  its  revolt  were  condemned  to  the  same  punish- 
ment which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  citizens  of  Veli- 
tra?,  that  is,  they  were  banished  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
forbid  to  appear  any  more  on  this  side  of  it,  under  the 
Liry,  b.  a  pjenalty  of  a  great  fine.  And  though  the  consul  Plau- 
Vai/Mtx.  tins  interceded  with  the  senate  for  the  innocent  mul- 
titude, and  particularly  for  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
war,  whom  he  brought  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house, 
he  did  not  immediately  draw  the  conscript  fathers  over 
to  his  sentiments ;  they  were  divided  in  opinion.  One 

*  The  Romans  are  sometimes  reproached  with  unjustly  giving  all  the  glory  of 
an  enterprise  to  the  last  general  concerned  in  it,  and  who  fini^ed  it,  notwith- 
standing  that  the  former  commanders  had  brought  it  to  sudi  a  maturity,  as  to 
be  past  the  danger  of  abortion.  But  it  shonM  be  eonddered,  that  this  conduct 
in  a  people,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  extend  liieir  empire,  was  founded  in  wise 
policy:-^by  giving  all  the  honour  of  a  svcoenfvil  war  to  him  who  ended  it,  tfiey 
•idniatad  their  generals  to  exert  tfaemseltes  on  aH  oocMions  to  make  a  n^  coo^ 
quesL     C.  &  R. 
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of  the  Privernates,  by  a  haughty  answer,  endangered  Yoa  of 
all  his  fellow-captives.  Being  asked  by  a  senator,  424. 
who  inclined  to  rigour,  what  punishment  he  thought  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
the  Privernates  desei-ved  ?  "  The  same,*'  said  he,  ^^^  «m- 
"  which  is  due  to  men  who  think  themselves  worthy 
of  libeuty/*  So  brisk  an  answer  exasperated  some 
of  the  assembly,  which  Plautius  perceiving,  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  ill  effect  of  it,  by  putting  a 
milder  question  to  the  prisoner,  and  which  should 
naturally  draw  a  softer  answer  from  him :  ^^  Suppose 
(said  the  consul)  we  should  pardon  you;  in  what 
manner  may  we  expect  you  will  behave  yourselves 
for  the  future?"  The  prisoner  answered,  "If the 
peace  you  grant  us  be  a  good  one,  we  shall  maintain 
it  faithfully  and  inviolably;  if  the  terms  of  it  be  hard, 
do  not  count  upon  us  long/'  These  words  made  dif- 
ferent impressions  on  the  judges.  Some  construed 
them  as  menaces,  and  as  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  a  new  revolt;  but  the  greater  part,  and  the  wiser, 
found  a  magnanimity  in  them  worthy  of  a  man  and 
of  a  free  man.  Those  especially  of  the  senators  who 
had  been  consuls  adhered  to  Plautius's  opinion,  who 
loudly  declared,  and  repeated  it  often,  "  that  a  people 
whose  only  desire  was  Liberty,  and  whose  only  fear 
was  that  of  losing  it,  were  worthy  to  become  Roman.**. 
Accordingly  the  senate  passed  a  decree  in  favour 
of  the  prisoners,  and  Privemum  was  made  a  muni- 
cipium. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

425.  Sect.  I.  The  next  year  fin  the  eonsulaU  of  C,  Plamiiitt  Proadus  and  P,  Cor^ 

nelim  ScapuiaJ  the  Romans  gave  umbrage  to  the  Samnitrs  by  planting  a  colony 
in  thetje  neighbourhood.  And  the  PaleepolUans  make  an  irruption  into  the  Ro^ 
man  territory,   II.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  Romans*  abhorrence  of  malice^ 

426.  in  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal.  III.  The  fasces  being  transferred  to  Q.  Pub- 
lUius  (now  a  second  time  consul)  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulns^  the  former 
marches  an  army  against  the  Palcepolitans,  Cornelius  encamps  another  near 
Captujy  to  keep  in  awe  the  CampanianSy  who  are  thought  to  be  gained  over  by 
the  Samnites,  between  whom  and  the  republic  there  is  a  new  rupture.    IV.  The 

427*      next  year*s  consult,  C.  Poetilius  Libo  and  L.  Papirius  MugiOanuSy  harming 

their  forces  strengthened  by  the  Lucanians  and  Apuliams^  take  some  towns  from 

the  Samnites.  And  Publilius  (who,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  is  continued  at 

the  head  of  the  same  army  he  had  commanded  the  last  year  when  consul)  takes 

Pahrpolis  by  means  of  a  stratagem  laid  and  executed  by  two  of  the  citizens.  For 

A  proconsul      this  exploit  PublUiuSy  tlwugh  but  a  proconsul^  is  decreed  a  triumph,    V.  The 

triumphs.  TareiUines  having  lost  their  protectory  king  Alexander  of  Ejnrusy  and  being 

jealous  of  the  growing  power  ofRomCy  6i/  an  artful  stratagem  deprive  her  of 

all  assistance  f^om  the  Lucanians,  seducing  tltem  into  a  league  with  the  SimS" 

A  law  in  nites,    VI.  About  this  time  the  infamous  passion  of  a  Roman  named  Papiriusy 

favour  of  for  one  of  his  insolvent  debtors,  occasions  ^passing  of  a  law  at  Rome,  whereby 

debtors.  creditors  are  disabled  from  seizing  the  persons  of  their  debtors, 

R^^ns       §  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  customary  for  the  Romans  either 
425.      to  send  colonies  to  the  conquered  cities,  or  to  give  the 
inhabitants  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship.  For  they 
WAcon-  ha^  found  to  their  cost  the  ill  consequences  of  that  in- 
Livy,  b.  a  dependence  in  which  they  had  left  the  Latins  after  their 
C.22.         first  reduction  of  them.     In  pursuance  of  this  new  po- 
licy, the  senate,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Plautius  Procu- 
lus  and  P.  Cornelius  Scapula,  sent  a  colony  of  Romans 
to  Fregellffi,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Sidicini,  which 
the  Romans  had  rebuilt  after  the  Samnites  had  razed 
it.    The  repairing  and  fortifying  of  this  place,  and  the 
planting  a  colony  in  it,  gave  umbrage  to  the  Samnites, 
and  proved  the  occasion  of  that  furious  war  which  soon 
after  broke  out  between  thein  and  the  republic. 

In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  of  Palaepolis  made 
incursions  into  the  Roman  territory.  These  people 
were  originally  Eubaeans,  who  came  into  Italy  and  built 
Cumse.  From  thence  they  spread  themselves  farther; 
and  a  colony  of  Cumans  built  Naples,  or  Neapolis,  i.  e. 
the  new  city;  and  finding  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Naples  a  town  ready  built,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
it,  and  called  it  Palaepolis,  or  Palaiopolis,  f .  e.  the  old  city. 
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S  !!•  The  news  of  this  irruption  of  the  Pak&politans    Y«Mr  <ff 

ROME 

was  brought  to  Rome  just  before  the  holding  of  the  425. 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  and  of  the  centuries;  the  first  ^^-^^' 
for  the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  second  for  127th  con. 
that  of  consuls.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  comitia 
by  tribes,  the  people  at  this  time  chose  one  Q.  Flavins, 
a  man  of  a  most  infamous  character,  to  be  one  of  their 
tribunes.  The  occasion  of  it  was  extraordinary.  He 
had  been  accused  not  long  before  of  doing  violence  to 
JL  lady.  Vderius,  one  of  the  curule  aediles,  was  his  chief 
prosecutor ;  and  the  evidence  was  clear.  Fourteen  of^*^-  ^**- 
the  twenty-nine  tribes  had  already  voted  him  guilty, 
when  the  accused,  in  order  tomovetherest  of  his  judge* 
to  favour  him,  made  vehement  protestations,  and  called 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  his  innocence.  Upon  this, 
Valerius  cried  out  with  a  louder  voice,  "  What  is  it  to 
rae  whether  thou  art  guilty  or  innocent,  provided  thou 
be  destroyed?**  The  tribes  were  so  offended  at  these 
words,  that  they  acquitted  the  criminal  by  a  majority  (rf 
suffrages.  Flavins,  soon  after,  lost  his  mother ;  and 
it  being  then  customary  to  offer  sacrifices  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  he  offered  a  greater  number  of  victims  than 
usual,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  people  for  their  late 
favour,  distributed  the  flesh  among  them.  They  in 
return  now  chose  him  tribune,  though  absent. 

§  III.  The  coawifta by  centuries  appointed  L.Corne-  y.r.  420. 
lius  Lentulus  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo*  to  be  the  new       ' 
consuls.  Publilius  marched  an  army  towards  Palaepolis,  l^S^' 
and  foreseeing  that  this  place  would  not  easily  be  taken  «  a  Mcond 
while  supplied  with  men  and  provisions  from  Naples,  **™*' 
he  prudently  encamped  his  troops  in  the  narrow  tract  of 
ground  between  the  two  cities.    In  the  meantime  Cor- 
nelius, who  had  posted  himself  with  another  army  near 
Capua,  to  keep  the  Campanians  in  awe  (who  were 
thought  to  be  gained  over  by  theSamnites,  tojoin  them 
against  Rome),  received  undoubted  intelligence,  that 
_the  Samnites  openly  solicited  the  Roman  colonies  to 
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Yaw  of   revolt.    Upon  this  the  senate  de^tched  ambassadors 
^  426.      into  Samnium  to  learn  the  reason  of  a  conduct  so  con- 
^  ^'  ^^  trary  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  ambassadors  met  with 
i28tfa  oon-  a  haughty  reception.  The  Samnites  complained  of  the 
^T^*  ^  proceeding  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  of  the  re- 
c.  23.'        building  and  fortifying  of  Fregellse,  which  (they  said) 
was  a  wrong  done  to  the  Samnite  nation ;  and  to  re- 
proaches they  added  even  menaces.  The  ambassadors, 
without  losing  their  temper,  proposed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  arbitration  of  their  common  allies.     *^  Arbi- 
trators!'* cried  the  Samnites,  "  we  will  have  none,  but 
the  gods  and  our  swords ;  battles  will  determine  our  pre- 
tensions better  than  words  and  judges ;  Mars  shall  put 
an  end  to  our  disputes,  in  the  plains  of  Campania.  Let 
our  armies  face  each  other  between  Capuaand  Suessula, 
and  there  try  whether  the  Samnites  or  the  Romans 
shall  be  lords  of  Italy.''    The  ambassador);  replied,  **We 
shall  not  go  whither  ourenemies  invite  us;  but  whither- 
soever our  generals  shall  think  fit  to  lead  us." 
B.'  a  326.       §  ^^*  '^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  situation  of  affiurs  abroad  when 

the  time  drew  near  for  the  new  elections.    The  senate, 

suiBhiiT^  without  recalling  the  consuls  to  Rome,  ordered  a  dic- 
tator to  be  named  to  preside  at  them .  But  when  Corne- 
lius had  nominated  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  plebeian, 
the  augurs  pretended,  for  some  frivolous  reason,  that 
the  nomination  was  invalid;  and  though  the  tribunes 
charged  the  college  with  imposture,  and  with  pretend- 
ing religion,  when  their  view  was  only  to  wound  the 
plebeian  interest,  the  government  fell  into  an  interreg- 
num ;  and  then  the  camiiia  chose  C.  Poetilius  Libo  and 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  army  which 
Cornelius  had  commanded,  and  with  which  he  had  al- 
ready entered  Samnium,  and  they  had  the  good  fortune 
Li^,  b.  a  tQ  bg  joined  by  the  people  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  two 
nations  to  which  the  Romans  had  been  hitherto  almost 
utter  strangers.     With  this  reinforcement  they  pene- 
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trated  farther  into  the  enemy's  country,  ravaged  their    Yw  of 
lands,  and  took  three^towns  from  them.  ^  427^  ^ 

But  these  conquests  were  of  little  moment  in  com-  ^'  ^-  ^^^v 
parison  of  that  made  by  Publilius,  whom  the  people,  at  129th  am- 
the  motion  of  their  tribunes,  had  continued  in  the  com-  * 
mand  of  the  army  before  Palsepolis,  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.  He  had  already,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
Cut  off  the  communication  between  that  place  and 
Naples,  so  that  the  besieged  were  much  straitened  for 
want  of  provisions.  Nor  was  this  the  greatest  calamity 
which  the  Palaepolitans  suffered ;  4000  Samnites,  and  Urj,  b.  a. 
2000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  ^ 
under  pretence  of  defending  Palsepolis,  had,  before  it 
was  invested,  got  into  the  town,  where  they  kept  the  c.  25. 
citizens  in  a  state  of  cruel  slavery,  treating  them  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  even  doing  violence  to  their  wives 
and  to  their  children  of  both  sexes.  In  this  distress, 
having  long  waited  in  vain  for  relief  from  the  Taren- 
tines,  whose  presence  they  hoped  would  deliver  them 
fix)m  the  oppression  of  their  defenders,  the  inhabitants 
at  length  resolved  to  put  the  place  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  The  Palsepolitans,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  originally  Greeks,  and  the  stratagem  they  made 
use  of  had  in  it  much  of  Grecian  artifice.  Nymphius 
atid  Cl\arilaus,  the  two  chief  m^istrates  of  the  city, 
undertook,  with  theconsent  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
to  act  two  different  parts,  in  order  to  the  execution  of 
the  common  design.  Charilaus  escaped  as  a  deserter 
to  the  Roman  camp,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the 
proconsul,  and  imparted  to  him  the  desire  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  by 
surrendering  their  city  to  them.  He  declared,  that  he 
had  nothing  in  view  but  the  interest  of  his  country  and 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and  demanded  no  condition  to 
hisownprivateadvantage.  Publiliusreceivedhimkindly, 
applauded  his  generosity,  and  readily  entered  into  the 
scheme  proposed.     He  put  him  at  the  head  of  3000 
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YcM  oT  Romans,  who  at  a  proper  time  were  to  attack  the  place 
427.  in  that  part  which  was  defended  by  the  Samnites.  In 
^'^'^^'  the  meantime  Nymphius,  who  had  stayed  in  Palaepolis, 
129th  con-  inveighed  most  vehemently  against  his  colleague  for  his 
liivy,  b.  a  desertion,  and  by  his  counterfeited  anger  so  effectually 
^  26.  blinded  the  Samnite  commanders,  that  without  any  sus- 
picion they  fell  into  the  snare  he  had  prepared  for  them. 
He  advised  them,  as  the  surest  method,  to  force  the 
Romans  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  immediately  to  equip  the  fleet  which 
lay  in  the  port,  and  make  a  descent  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory ;  and  he  offered  to  undertake  in  person  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project.  This  motion  was  highly  approved, 
and  as  the  ships  lay  dry  on  the  shore,  all  diligence  was 
instantly  used  to  set  them  afloat.  Nymphius  contrived 
to  have  the  Samnite  troops  chiefly  employed  in  that 
laborious  work,  which,  under  pretence  of  better  con- 
cealing the  design,  he  ordered  to  be  done  in  the  night ; 
and  when  by  this  means  he  had  left  that  part  of  the 
wall,  by  which  the  Romans  were  to  enter,  but  weakly 
guarded,  he  gave  notice  to  his  colleague,  with  whom 
he  all  along  kept  a  private  correspondence,  to  begin 
the  attack.  Charilaus  with  his  3000  Romans  ad- 
vanced without  loss  of  time,  and,  being  favoured  by 
the  inhabitants,  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  place. 
As  for  the  Samnites  (who  were  most  of  them  busied 
without  the  town),  finding  themselves  betrayed,  they 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  own  country,  with- 
out arms  or  baggage,  being  ever  after  the  derision  of 
their  countrymen,  who  continually  reproached  them 
with  the  Pala&politan  equipment. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Romans  had  got  possession 
of  the  town  by  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants,  yet,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  by  means  of  the  siege  that  the  latter 
were  brought  to  take  those  measures  they  did  in  favour 
of  the  republic,  the  proconsul  was  decreed  a  triumph  for 
his  success.  Livy  observes,  that  two  particular  honours 
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were  done  Publilius,  which  had  never  been  done  be-    Y«ur  of 
fore  to  any  Roman;  the  being  continued  after  the      427. 
expiration  of  his  consulship  at  the  head  of  the  same  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
army  he  had  commanded  when  consul,  and  the  being  ^^  «>**- 
decreed  a  triumph  for  exploits  performed  in  an  inferior  li^^  b.  g, 
station.  ^  ^• 

§  V.  The  taking  of  Palaepolis  made  the  Tarentines 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  republic.  They 
had  a  little  before  this  lost  their  chief  support  by  the 
death  of  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  who  being  warned 
by  an  oracle  to  avoid  the  waters  of  Acheron  and  the 
city  of  Pandosia,  had  left  his  own  country,  in  which 
were  a  city  and  river  of  those  names,  and  met  his  fate 
in  Italy,  where  there  happened  to  be  another  Pan- 
dosia  and  another  Acheron.  The  story,  as  related  by  c.  24. 
Livy,  is  to  this  effect :  The  king  of  Epirus  had  made 
a  descent  in  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians;  and  having  taken  some 
towns  of  importance  from  the  enemy,  he  divided  his 
army  into  three  bodies,  and  encamped  them  oh  three 
different  hills  separated  by  deep  valleys.  The  Italian 
Acheron  rolled  its  waters  in  one  of  those  valleys,  and 
the  little  city  of  Pandosia  stood  on  the  banks  of  it. 
The  violent  rains,  which  came  on  a  sudden,  filled  up 
the  valleys,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between 
-Alexander's  three  bodies  of  troops.  The  enemy  seized 
this  occasion  to  attack  them  separately,  while  they 
could  not  assist  each  other,  and  having  easily  defeated 
the  two  divisions  of  the  army  where  the  king  was  not, 
they  straight  encompassed  the  hill  where  he  had  posted 
himself.  Alexander,  by  his  bravery,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  enemy,  and  having  rallied  his  scattered 
soldiers,  caipe  to  a  river,  where  the  fresh  ruins  of  a 
bridge,  which  the  flood  had  broken  down,  pointed 
out  the  right  road  for  him  to  take.  While  they  at- 
tempted to  pass  the  stream,  uncertain  whether  it  were 
ford^|0  or  not,  an  Epirot  soldier,  oppressed  with  fear 
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Year  of  and  fatigue,  made  this  sudden  exclamation,  '^Justly 
* %j,  indeed  art  thou  called  Acheron!"  (i.  e.  River  of  Sor- 
^•^•^^'  row.)  The  king  hearing  this,  and  remembering  the 
129th  con.  oracle,  stopped  short,  unresolved  v^rhether  to  go  for- 
^  ward  or  not ;  but  in  that  instant  Sotimus,  one  of  his 
pages,  telling  him  that  his  own  guards  (consisting  of 
200  Lucanian  exiles,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his 
service)  had,  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  plotted  his 
destruction,  and  the  king  seeing  them  in  reality  ad* 
vancing  to  assault  him,  he  sword  in  hand  pushed  on 
his  horse,  and  had  almost  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
when  one  of  those  faithless  guards  at  a  distance 
launched  a  javelin  at  him,  which  pierced  him  through, 
and  killed  him. 
LiTy,  h.  8.  The  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  by  going  over  to  the 
Romans,  and  declaring  for  them  against  the  Samnites, 
had  much  increased  the  uneasiness  of  the  Tarentines* 
These  therefore,  who  were  very  ready  at  tricks  and 
artifices,  contrived  a  stratagem  to  deceive  the  Luca- 
nians, and  bring  them  off  from  the  party  they  had 
espoused.  They  bribed  a  company  of  young  Luca* 
nians,  of  good  families,  though  of  little  honour,  to 
tear  their  backs  with  whips,  and  then  show  themselves 
to  the  people,  pretending  that  they  had  been  treated 
in  that  cruel  manner  by  order  of  the  Roman  consuls, 
to  whose  camp  curiosity  had  led  them.  The  Luca- 
nians were  so  stupid  a  people,  that,  without  examining 
into  the  truth  of  so  improbable  a  fact,  they  immediately 
demanded  a  national  assembly,  which  being  convened, 
it  was  there  decreed,  **  that  war  should  be  declared 
against  the  Romans ;  that  the  ancient  alliances  should 
be  renewed  with  the  Samnites ;  and  that  an  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  the  latter  for  that  purpose.'*  The 
Samnites  could  scarce  believe  the  deputation  real; 
and,  before  they  would  hearken  to  the  ambassadors, 
demanded  hostages,  and  insisted  on  the  towns  of  Lu- 
cania  receiving  Samnite  garrisons.  These  things  were 
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readily  granted,  nor  did  the  Lucanians  diseover  the    Vear  of 
cheat  till  it  was  too  late  to  repent.  427. 

§  VI.  At  this  time  the  poor  debtors  at  Rome  had  ^^•^^- 
the  good  fortune  to  shake  off  the  heaviest  yoke  that  i29tfa  con. 
lay  upon  them.     By  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  !".    ^*  ^ 
tables,  creditors  were  empowered  to  seize  the  persons  c  2& 
of  their  insolvent  debtors,  and  keep  them  in  irons. 
These  wretches,  till  they  had  discharged  their  debts 
by  their  labour  or  otherwise,  were  in  all  respects 
slaves,  except  in  name.    They  were  called  next  (i.  e.  J*^  ^ 
bound),  whereas  the  slaves  were  called  servL  A  young  tin»,  b. «. 
plebeian,  qamed  Publilius,  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  of  a  good  family,  had  voluntarily  made  himself  a 
slave  to  one  Papirius,  in  order  to  pay  his  father's 
debts.     Papirius  conceived  a  detestable  passion  for 
the  young  man,  and,  upon  his  refusing  to  comply, 
caused  lum  to  be  whipped  unmercifully.     PublUius 
made  his  escape  out  of  the  house,  complained  publicly 
of  the  cruel  usage,  and  told  the  occasion  of  it.    The 
story  filled  the  people  with  compassion  for  the  young 
man,  and  with  resentment  and  fury  against  his  master. 
They  gathered  together  tumultuously,  and  having,  by 
their  clamours,  obliged  the  consuls  to  assemble  the 
senate,  presented  Publilius  before  them,  with  his  back 
all  bloody  and  torn,  and  then  on  their  knees  demanded 
jastice.     The  senate  had  regard  to  their  entreaties; 
«dm1  though  they  decreed  nothing  against  Papirius  ^i^y*  i>- &• 
(perhaps  for  want  of  sufficient  proof),  they  passed  a  ^' 
law,  which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  people  in 
camitiay  that  for  the  future  no  person  whatsoever 
should  be  held  in  fetters  or  other  bonds  unless  for 
some  crime  that  deserved  it,  and  only  till  the  criminal 
had  suffered  the  punishment  due  by  law ;  and  that 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods  only, 
and  not  the  persons  of  their  debtors. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Sect.  I.  The  VesHni^  a  people  on  thecoattofihe  Adriatic  stay  take  arme  against 
Rome^  in  the  contulate  of  L.  Furiut  Camillus  and  2>.  Junius  Brutus,  Brutus 
defeats  them  in  battle.  II.  CamilluSy  wfto  was  to  act  against  the  Samnitcsy 
fulling  sick,  names  to  the  dictatorship  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  appmnis 
Quint  us  Fabius  RuUianus  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse.  The  dictator  having 
taken  thejleld  against  the  Samnites,  returns  soon  after  to  Rome  on  account  of 
some  religions  scruple,  but  first  forbids  Fabius  to  hazard  a  battle  vith  Vie 
enemy  during  his  absence.  Fabius  nevertheless  attacks  the  Samnites,  and 
gains  a  notable  victory  ;  after  which  he  bums  all  the  spoil,  tJuit  it  may  not  do 
honour  to  the  dictator,  by  being  carried  in  his  triumphal  procession.  Papirius 
hastens  back  to  the  camp  to  pun  ishhis  disobedien  t  general  of  the  horse .  Fabius 
is  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the  liciors,  and  escapes  to  Rome.  If  is  faVier 
immediately  gets  tlu  senators  together,  in  order  to  obtain  a  favourable  decree 
for  him.  Papirius  arrives  on  a  sudden^  takes  his  place  in  the  senate,  and  orders 
his  lictors  to  seize  young  Fabius.  The  father  hereupon  appeals  to  the  people. 
Papirius,  though  the  thing  is  unprecedented,  does  not  dispute  the  legality  of 
the  appeal;  but  the  people  themselves,  wfien  tfte  affair  comes  befbre  them,  are 
unwilling  to  interpose  t/ieir  authority;  tftey  choose  rather  to  become  interces^ 
sors  with  the  dictator,  who  at  their  request  pardons  the  offender.  III.  Fapi. 
rius  returns  to  the  camp  with  a  new  general  of  the  horse,  and  finding  his  army 
ill  affected  to  him,  because  of  his  severity  in  command,  changes  his  manner  on  a 
sudden,  becomes  familiar  with  his  soldiers,  and  in  a  little  time  gains  their  ajfbc- 
tious.  After  which  he  reduces  tfte  Samnites  to  sue  for  peace,  IV.  The  senata 
grant  the  Samnites  only  a  yearns  truce,  which  the  latter  break  so  soon  as  iltey 
hear  that  Papirius  has  quitted  Vie  dictatorship :  they  are  joined  by  the  Apulians. 
Little  progress  is  made  in  the  war  this  year,  when  C.  Sulpirius  Longus  and 
Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus  arc  consuls.  But  tJteir  successors,  Q.  Fabius  (who  had 
been  general  of  the  horse  to  Papirius)  and  L.  Fulvius  Corvus,  by  skilful  con., 
duct  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy.  V.  The  Samnites  repenting  of 
their  breach  of  the  truce,  endeavour  to  pacify  the  Romans  by  making  restitu* 
tion  of  what  plunder  they  had  taken  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty. 

r^cTm  E       ^  ^'  ^^^  republic,  in  the  following  consulate  of  L. 
428.      Furius  Camillus  and  D.  Junius  Brutus,  began  to  be  em- 
^'   '  ^^^'  barrassed  by  the  great  numbers  of  enemies  she  hild  to 
mth  con-  deal  with.  Beside  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  the  Ves- 
Livy,  b.  a  *^"*  ^^^  declared  against  her.    These  were  themselves 
c»  29.        an  inconsiderable  people  upon  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
sea ;  but  they  had  powerful  neighbours,  who  in  all  pro- 
bability would  arm  in  their  defence,  if  the  republic 
ishould  attack  them.  This  consideration  made  the  senate 
demur;  but  at  length  pride  prevailed  over  prudence;  it 
was  not  for  the  honour  of  Rome  to  let  herself  be  insulted 
without  revenging  it.   The  two  consuls  therefore  took 
their  commands  by  lot,  and  it  fell  to  Camillus  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Samnites,  and  to  Brutus  to  act  against 
the  Vestini.    Brutus's  first  care  was  to  hinder  the  Ves- 
tini  from  joining  the  Samnites,  which  hedid  by  encamp- 
ing on  the  frontiers  between  the  two  nations.    He  soon 
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after  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  took  from  libem   Ta»af 
Cutina  and  Cingilia.  43& 

§  II.  Camillus,  who  had  made  it  his  business  to  ^^^^ 
keep  the  Samnites  upon  the  defensive  in  their  own  ]^^J^ 
country,  fell  sick,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome; 
and  being  there  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  pitched 
upon  h.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  greatest  captain  the  re- AureLVict 
public  could  then  boast  of,  who  appointed  Q.  Fabius^^jj^ 
Rullianus  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse.     These  took 
possession  of  the  command  of  the  army  in  Samnium: 
but  there  having  been  something  obscure  in  the  au- 
spices consulted  before  their  departure  from  Rome, 
acruple  and  superstition  tormented  the  dictator  when 
he  came  to  enter  upon  action ;  to  remove  the  pain  of 
liis  doubts  and  fears,  he  returned  to  the  city  to  renew 
the  auspices ;  but  first  forbade  Fabius,  with  whom  he 
entrusted  the  command  of  the  army  in  his  absence,  to 
venture  a  battle  with  the  enemy. 

Fabius  being  fond  of  glory,  and  beloved  of  the  army,'  VaL  Mm. 
ftnd  disdaining  to  have  his  hands  so  tied  up,  resolved  to  ^  ^  ^  ^' 
hazard  an  action , notwithstanding  the  dictator's  prohibi- 
tion. He  attacked  the  Samnites,  whom  he  found  in  less 
disorderthan  he  had  atfirst  expected,  and  was  once  very 
near  losing  the  day;  but  then  the  Roman  cavalry,  un- 
bridling their  horses,  drove  upon  the  enemy  with  such  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  impetuosity,  that  the  latter  were 
put  into  confusion,  and  entirely  broken  and  defeated. 
Twenty  thousand  of  them  remained  dead  upon  thefield 
of  battle.   Thisvictory  made  theyoungconquerorgrow  Liry,  b.  & 
insolent ;  and,  instead  of  lodging  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  ^  ^' 
in  the  quarator's  hands,  to  be  sold  for  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  burnt,  that  they 
ndgbt  not  do  honour  to  the  dictator,  by  being  carried 
in  his  triumphal  procession ;  neither  did  be  send  any 
account  of  his  victory  to  the  dictator,  but  only  to  the 
aeiiate ;  an  instance  of  great  disrespect  to  the  general 
under  whose  auipices  he  had  fought. 

VOL.  n.  R 
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iLOMX  l^eieproeeedings  incensed  Papirias,  andhehastened 
4SS.  to  the  camp  to  punish  his  disobedient  general  of  the 
^^'^^  horse.  Fabius  having  timely  notice  of  his  coming,  and 
JJ^^  of  his  design,  called  together  the  troops,  and  made  an 
lArfy  b.&  harangue  to  them,  whereinhe  inveighed  against  the  die* 
^  ^**  tator, "  Whose  resentments,'*  he  said,  "  threatened  not 
only  his  life,  but  the  lives  of  many  of  the  other  officers, 
and  even  of  the  private  soldiers,  who  had  helped  him  to 
gain  the  victory.  That  therefore  it  was  the  common 
interest  of  the  army  to  protect  him;  and  that  to  them 
c.  3S.  ]ie  ccmimitted  the  defence  of  his  life  and  fortune.'*  The 
soldierswith  one  voice  cried  out  to  him  to  take  courage, 
and  they  promised  to  defend  him  to  the  last  breath. 
Papirius  not  long  after  arrived.  Having  instantly  as^ 
sembled  the  troops,  he  ordered  the  crier  to  callQuintus 
Fabius,  general  of  the  horse,  to  appear  before  him. 
When  Fabius  was  come  near  the  tribunal,  and  silence 
made,  the  dictator  questioned  him  concerning  his  vio- 
lation, not  only  of  the  common  laws  of  military  disci- 
pline, but  of  the  express  orders  of  a  dictator,  whom  he 
could  not  but  know  to  have  a  sovereign  authority  in  the 
republic,  and  whom  even  the  consuls  themselves,  ma- 
gistrates who  succeeded  to  the  regal  power,  obeyed. 
Fabius  had  a  bad  cause  to  defend,  and  was  confus^  in 
his  answers ;  one  while  complaining  that  the  dictator  was 
both  accuser  and  judge,  and  then  exclaiming  loudly,  that 
r^  ^?-  ^  would  sooner  lose  his  Ufe  than  the  glory  of  his  ex- 
ploits; this  moment  he  attempted  toexcuse  himself,  and 
the  next  accused  the  dictator:  which  provoking  Papi- 
rius still  more,  he  commanded  the  lictors  to  strip  the 
criminal,  and  prepare  their  rods  and  axes.  But  when 
these  executioners  were  beginningtotearoff  hisclothes, 
he  cried  out  to  the  soldiers  for  assistance,  and  by  some 
means  made  his  escape,  retiring  among  the  triarii. 
Theae  things  put  the  army  into  a  great  commotion,  and 
raised  a  clamour  throughout  the  whole  assembly ;  some 
beseeching,  others  threatening.  The  officers  who  w»« 
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netr  the  dictator  endeavoured  by  reasoning  and  by  en*    Veir  of 
trebles  to  mitigate  his  resentment  against  a  young  man     «». 
of  great  hopes,  and  of  a  fmnily  so  highly  and  so  justly  ^^'^^ 
honoured  in  Rome.  They  represented  to  him  the  dan-  JJ^^" 
ger  to  which  he  might  expose  himself  by  too  far  exas- 
perating  the  multitude,  who,  blind  with  anger,  might  be 
carriedtodosomethingextraTagantand desperate.  All 
wasinvain;  Pi^iriuseontinued inflexible;  andtheirre- 
monstrances  seemed  more  to  increase  his  indignation, 
than  to  soften  him  towards  Fabius.  But  when  he  would 
have  commanded  silence,  the  noise  was  so  great,  that 
neither  his  criers  nor  himself  could  be  heard,  and  night 
alone  put  an  end  to  the  tumult.    Fabius,  though  sum*  Entrap. 
moned  to  appear  again  |he  next  day,  did  not  think  it  uwy%.  a. 
prudent  to  stand  a  second  trial,  but  escaped  to  Rome,  ^  ^ 
there  to  present  himself  before  less  passionate  judges. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived,  his  father  (who  had  been  thrice 
consul,  and  once  dictator)  thought  it  necessary  to  get 
the  senate  assembled  without  delay,  and  obtain  a  favour- 
able decree  for  him  before  the  return  of  the  dictator. 
The  senate  was  met,  young  Fabius  had  already  worked 
upon  the  fathers,  and  made  them  think  Papirius  both 
unjust  and  barbarous,  wh^i  on  a  sudden  a  great  noise 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  temple  where  they  were 
sitting.  It  was  Papirius  himself,  attended  by  his  lictors, 
who  were  dispersing  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary.  Upon  his  appearance  the  scene  changed. 
He  took  his  place,  ordered  his  lictors  to  seize  young 
Fabius,  and  was  immediately  obeyed.  In  vain  did  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  senators  intercede  for  the 
criminal ;  Papirius  was  inexorable :  so  that  the  father  of 
the  young  man  having  no  other  remedy  left,  appealed 
to  the  people  in  camitia;  and  though  the  appeal  was 
unprecedented,  the  dictator  did  not  hold  it  expedient  to 
di4>ute  the  superior  authority  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  comitia  were  formed,  both  the  Fabii 
ascended  the  rostra  with  Papirius  \  which  he  observing, 
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Yetrof  sternly  ordered  the  master  of  the  horse  to  be  pulled 
428.  down.  Yoang  Fabius  immediately  descended,  and  his 
^^•^^^  father  followed  him ;  but  then  the  father,  placing  him- 
190th  ooo.  self  at  the  foot  of  the  rostra,  broke  out  into  bitter  invec- 
tives  against  Papirius  for  his  haughtiness  and  barbarity  5 
he  cited  some  former  cases''  (not  much  to  the  purpose) 
where  faulty  generalshad  not  been  so  severely  punished ; 
he  complained  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  a 
fortunate  and  an  unfortunate  disobedience;  and,  in 
short,  omitted  nothing  that  could  be  said  in  so  bad  a 
cause.  He  clamoured,  he  brangled,  he  complained,  he 
called  upon  gods  and  men  for  help,  and,  throwing  his 
arms  about  his  son's  neck,  wept  over  him  a  flood  of 
tears.  The  whole  assembly  vifis  moved.  On  the  side 
Liyy,  b.  8.  of  the  Fabii,  says  Livy,  were  the  majesty  of  the  senate, 
the  favour  of  the  people,  the  aid  of  the  tribunes,  and  a. 
remembrance  of  the  absent  army.  Papirius,  on  his  owa 
part,  spoke  in  a  high  strain  of  the  dignity  of  his  o£Sce, 
the  military  laws,  dictatorial  edicts  reverenced  as  the 
oracles  of  heaven,  Manlius's  rigour  to  his  own  son :  he 
reproached  the  Romans  with  degeneracy  from  that 
heroic  love  of  their  country,  which  used  to  prevail  over 
all  paternal  affection  and  private  considerations :  he 
urged  the  many  ill  consequences  of  admitting  appeals 
from  a  dictator  to  the  people,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
disobedience  in  war ;  and  concluded  with  admonishing 
the  tribunels  not  to  load  themselves  with  the  blame  of 
being  the  authors  of  those  mischiefs  to  the  republic, 
by  their  protection  of  the  guilty  Fabius. 

His  discourse  threw  both  the  people  and  their  tri- 
bunes into  great  perplexity :  for  though  to  receive  ap- 
peals from  the  sentence  of  a  dictator  was  to  extend  the 
exercise  of  the  people's  power,  yet  they  were  afraid  of 
the  consequence  of  interposing  (in  such  a  cause  espe- 
cially) against  that  high  authority,  which  they  had  so 

^  The  case  of  Minudui,  see  voL  L  p.  455.  and  that  of  L.  Fuiiot*  voL  iL  p.  146. 
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often  found  it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  Veur  of 
to  lodge  with  a  single  magistrate.  Instead  therefore  of  438. 
taking  upon  them  to  judge  in  the  afiair,  they  only  be-  ^'^^^ 
came  intercessors  for  the  criminal,  humbly  beseeching  laekbcon. 
the  dictator  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  pardon  his;  ^ 
general  of  the  horse.  The  Fabii  themselves  likewise 
fell  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  clemency. 
Upon  this  Papirius  ordered  silence  to  be  made,  and  then 
declared,  "  That  he  was  satisfied :  military  disci- 
pline has  prevailed,  the  dictatortal  authority  has 
gained  the  victory.  The  delinquent  is  not  acquitted, 
but  condemned,  and  is  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Roman  people  and  of  their  tribunes:  they  have  suc- 
coured him,  not  as  innocent,  not  by  a  just  exercise  of 
power^  but  by  their  prayers  for  mercy  on  a  convicted 
criminal.  Live  then,  Quintus  Fabius,  more  fortunate 
in  this  unanimous  consent  of  your  country  to  your  pre- 
servation, than  in  the  victory  you  awhile  ago  so  inso- 
lently boasted  of.  Live,  Fabius,  though  you  have  dared- 
to  commit  a  crime  which  your  own  father,  in  my  place, 
would  not  have  forgiven.  You  shall  be  received  again 
into  my  favour — upon  any  terms.  But  as  for  the  Ro^ 
man  people,  to  whom  you  owe  your  life,  the  best  re- 
turn you  can  make  to  them  is,  to  let  this  day  teach 
you,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  to  obey  your  lawful 
commanders.  Go,  you  are  at  liberty."  Thus  ended 
this  affair;  and  the  Romans  afterward  confessed,  to 
the  dictator's  honour,  that  the  perils  into  which  he 
brought  Fabius  had  conduced  as  much  to  the  support 
of  military  discipline,  as  the  death  of  young  Manlius, 
condemned  by  his  own  father. 

§  III.  But  while  Papirius  stayed  in  Rome,  the  Sam-  Liry,  b.  s. 
nites  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  insult  his  army;  ^ 
whose  commander,  M.Valerius,  a  lieutenant-general, 
was  so  intimidated  by  the  example  of  Fabius,  that  he 
durst  not  oppose  the  hostilities  of  the  enemy.    He  suf- 
fered a  party  of  his  foragers  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  rather 
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Ytm%t  than  Stir  out  ofhis  camp  to  relieve  them.  This  accident 
4S8.  helped  to  exasperate  the  troops  yet  more  against  the 
^^^^  dictator;  who,  when  he  came  to  the  camp  (with  L. 
i30diocA.  Papirios  Crassus,  a  relation  of  his  own,  whom  he  had 
^^  ^  appointed  to  command  the  horse  in  the  room  of  Fa- 
bius),  found  all  his  men  so  ill-affected  to  him,  and  so 
little  disposed  to  gain  him  glory,  that  he  had  no  hopes 
of  making  any  progress  with  them  in  the  war.  How-* 
erer,  as  the  enemy  offered  him  battle,  and  he  could  not 
in  honour  decline  fighting,  he  posted  himself  so  advan- 
tageously, and  drew  up  his  troops  with  so  much- dex- 
terity, that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  be  entirely 
defeated.  When  the  battle  was  over  (in  which,  though 
they  had  fought  but  faintly,  they  had  not  been  routed), 
Papirius  acted  a  part  which  surprised  every  body*  Not 
one  officer  or  soldier,  who  had  behaved  himself  negli- 
gently in  the  fight,  was  so  much  as  reprimanded  by 
him.  He  went  about  with  his  lieutenants  visiting  the 
wounded  soldiers,  put  his  head  into  their  tents,  asked 
them  how  they  did,  charging  their  officers  to  have  par- 
ticular care  of  each  of  them  by  name;  and  all  this  he 
seems  to  have  done  without  the  least  appearance  of 
affectation:  for  we  find  that  the  army,  which  had 
always  held  him  in  esteem,  came,  in  a  short  time,  to 
have  a  most  tender  affection  for  him. 

The  people  at  Rome  being  informed  of  this  great  al- 
teration in  the  dispositions  of  the  soldiers  towards  their 
commander, continued  him  in  his  employment,'  and  no 
Y.  R.  42S.  consuls  werc  chosen  for  the  year  429.  As  for  Papirius, 

-U he  no  longer  doubted  of  victory,  and  he  soon  gave  the 

Fmu  capit.  enemy  a  total  overthrow;  after  which  he  overran  Sam- 

>  Liry  confines  Papiriut't  dictatoiBhip  to  the  fbv^oing  year  428,  and  pkoes 
the  erentt  of  this  year  429  in  that.  So  that  he  makes  Papirius's  two  dictator, 
ships  to  hare  been  but  one.  Nererthekss,  it  appears  that  Papirins  was  oontiDued 
in  tkisoflice,  and  created  dictator  a  second  time.  We  hare  a  conrindng  proof  of 
it  in  the  Fasti  CapitolinL  They  say  that  L.  Papirius  triumphed  orer  the  Sam. 
nites  m  the  year  429,  on  die  third  of  the  nones  of  March.  This  makes  us  be- 
lieve that  Papirius*s  dictatorship  was  prolonged  to  the  year  430 ;  and  LlTy's 
silence  confirms  qs  in  this  opinion :  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  consuls  for 
the  year  429,  which  is  likewise  omitted  in  the  consular  annals.     C.  &  R. 
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ntuin(le8Ting  all  the  booty  to  his  soldiers),  and  reduced   Vevor 
the  Samnites  so  low,  that  they  sued  for  peace,  which  ^  ^  ' 
he  granted  them  on  three  preliminary  conditions :  that  ^^'^'^ 
they  should  clothe  all  his  troops,  give  them  a  year's 
pay,  and  get  the  treaty  confirmed  by  the  ^ate. 

§  IV.  Papirius  haying  triumphed  for  his  late  victo- 
ries, held  the  camiHa  by  centuries,  where  C.  Sulpicius 
Longus  and  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus  were  chosen  consuls  v.  r.  490. 
for  the  next  year.    When  the  conscript  fathers  came      '^^^ 
to  consider  of  the  peace  to  be  made  with  the  Sam-  JJlwT^ 
nites,  they  disapproved  of  the  terms  offered  by  them,  u^,  ^  n. 
and  therefore  granted  only  a  truce  for  a  year,  which  ^  ^' 
the  Samnites  broke  so  soon  as  they  heard  that  Papi- 
rius  was  no  longer  in  command.    At  the  same  time 
the  Apulians  declared  for  them  against  Rome.    The 
republic  thought  it  necessary  therefore  to  divide  her 
forces  between  the  two  consuls.    Aulius  led  an  army 
into  Apulia,  and  Sulpicius  another  into  Samnium  ; 
but  both  Samnites  and  Apulians  keeping  themselves 
close  in  their  fortified  places,  the  Roman  generals 
reaped  little  glory  from  the  campaign. 

This  year  the  Tusculans  were  tried  before  the 
Roman  people  upon  a  bill  preferred  by  the  tribune 
M.  Flavius,  to  punish  them  for  advising  and  assisting 
the  people  of  Velitr©  and  Privemum  in  the  war  they 
made  upon  the  Romans.  The  Tusculans,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  came  to  Rome,  and  in  the  hum- 
blest manner  solicited  the  people  to  have  pity  on 
them.  All  the  tribes,  except  the  PoUian,  rejected 
the  bill.  The  Pollian  would  have  had  all  the  men 
scourged  and  beheaded,  and  their  wives  and  children 
exposed  to  sale.  Of  this  the  Tusculans,  who  were 
incorporated  into  the  Papirian  tribe,  retained  so  last- 
ing a  resentment,  that,  almost  to  the  times  of  Livy,  c.  ^^^ 
scarce  any  person  of  the  PoHian  tribe,  who  stood 
candidate  for  an  office,  could  get  the  vote  of  the  Pa- 
pirian. 
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Year  of        QaiDtfid  Fabicis  (who  had  been  general  of  the  horse 
^  43L  *  to  the  dictator  Papirius)  and  L.  Fulvius  Corvus,  the 
^'  ^'  ^^*  next  yearns  consuls,  marched  their  joint  forces  against 
i32d  con.    the  Samnites  (who  had  raised  a  formidable  army),^ 
•uWrfp-      j^jjj  gaveipiem  an  entire  overthrow,  but  not  without 
great  diflSculty.  The  Samnites  had  surprised  the  Ro- 
mans, while  encamped  in  a  place  very  disadvantageous 
both  for  subsisting  their  army  and  for  sustaining  an 
attack;  and  when,  for  these  reasons,  the  Romans  at- 
tempted to  retire  in  the  night,  the  enemy  watched 
them  so  narrowly,  and  pursued  them  so  close,  that 
the  next  day  they  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  hazarding  a  battle.     It  lasted  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  without  either  side's 
giving  way,  or  so  much  as  changing  the  order  in  which 
they  were  first  drawn  up.  The  imprudence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  cavalry  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day :  for 
having  received  advice,  from  one  of  their  most  advanced 
squadrons,  that  the  Romans  had  left  their  baggage  a 
good  way  behind  them  without  any  tro(^  to  defend 
it,  greediness  of  plunder  induced  them  to  wheel  off 
in  order  to  seize  the  prey;  and  the  consuls,  to  whom 
early  notice  of  their  motion  was  brought,  allowed 
them  all  the  time  that  was  necessary  to  load  their 
horses  with  booty,  and  put  themselves  out  of  a  con- 
Sition  to  fight;  and  then  ordered  away  the  whole 
LiT7,b.s.  body  of  Roman  cavalry  to  fall  upon  them«     The  ca- 
^  ^'        valry  executed  the  order  with  expedition  and  success : 
after  which,  fetching  a  compass,  they  came  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Samnite  infantry;  an  unexpected  attack, 
which  struck  them  with  terror,  and  soon  after  threw 
them  into  confusion.     The  Romans  pursued  their 
advantage,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter:  those  of 
the  Samnites  who  kept  their  ground,  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Roman  foot ;  and  those  who  fled,  fell 
most  of  them  by  the  swords  of  the  horse,  and,  among 
the  rest,  the  general  himself. 
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C  y *  So  terrible  a  defeat  made  the  Samnites  reflect    Ymt  of 

S.  O  Hf  R 

seriously  on  their  unjust  breach  of  the  truce  ^with  the      431. 
Romans;  and  they  imputed  their  late  misfortune  to  ^'^'  ^^* 


1 000. 


the  anger  of  the  gods,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  i32d  1 
ofifended  at  the  violation  of  their  oaths.  ^  appease  '^^^^ 
them,  they  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  chief  author  of 
that  breach ;  and  one  Brutulus  Papius,  a  man  of  di- 
stinction, but  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  was  universally 
pitched  upon  to  be  the  victim.  They  passed  a  decree^ 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ;  and 
that  the  spoil  and  captives  taken  within  the  time  of 
the  truce,  and,  in  short,  whatever  their  feciales  had 
demanded,  should  be  restored  to  them.  In  pursuance 
of  this  decree,  Brutulus,  with  all  his  effects,  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  some  Samnite  ambassadors,  to  be 
carried  to  Rome;  but  he  killed  himself  before  he  got 
there.  However,  they  surrendered  his  dead  body  to 
the  Romans,  who,  of  what  was  offered  by  way  of  resti- 
tution, accepted  only  the  captives  and  a  part  of  the 
effects,  rejecting  whatever  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  private  Roman  as  his  own. 

After  this  the  consul  Fulvius  returned  to  Rome,  Fut  Capit 
while  his  colleague  Fabius  led  an  army  into  Apulia,  y^^^ 
That  he  succeeded  in  his  expedition,  appears  by  the  J^  ^^ 
Capitoline  marbles,  where  he  is  said  to  have  triumphed 
over  the  Samnites  and  Apulians,  Fulvius  over  the 
Samnites  only*  One  A.  Cornelius  was  this  year  chosen 
dictator,  but  it  was  only  to  preside  at  the  games  in 
the  absence  of  the  consuls,  and  during  the  sickness 
of  the  prsetor.     However,  Livy  finding,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  dictator,  ascribes  by  mistake 
that  exploit  to  him.    The  Capitoline  marbles  rectify 
the  error. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sbct.  I.  The  Smmmikt  UUig  refktei  m  p«^ee,  notwiAtiamikig  Ae  mi^/keHm 
they  have  made  for  the  breach  rf  the  truce^  prepare  to  carry  <m  the  war  with 

432.  "ff^go^r;  and  they  appoint  one  Pontine^  an  Ate  cgker^  to  he  their  general  At 
Rome  T,  U^rituandSp,  Poethnmims are ehoeen eontuU.    Pontine hyaetrom 

Oandiiie  tagem  dr^m  the$e  general*  n4th  their  legUmt  into  a  dangerous  pott  {caOed 

Fotks.  afterward  the  Caudine  Fork*)  where  they  are  surronndtd  by  the  SamnOety  and 

have  no  posHbilUy  of  forcing  their  way  out  ofiL  The  Samnite  general  being 
undetermined  in  what  manner  to  treat  the  Romania  it  adnieed  by  hisfMer^ 
either  in  a  friendly  way  to  tet  them  aUfree^  or  without  mercy  to  cut  them  all 
qffl  The  son,  rejecting  this  advice^  will  tpare  the  Rves  qfthe  Romans,  but  de^ 
mand*  as  the  condmouy  that  they  all  pass  uuafwted  under  the  yoke,  qfUers  a$t4 
soldiers  ;  that  they  engage  to  draw  all  their fbrces  out  qfSamniumf  and  give 
hostages  fbr  the  perfbrmance  qfthis  article.  The  Romans^  qfter  some  demur^ 
eubmit  to  the  terms  imposed^  being  exhorted  to  it  by  L.  Lentultu^  a  conrider^, 
able  q^lcer  in  the  army.  The  consuls^  at  their  return  to  Rome^  being  ashamed 
to  appear  inpubHc,  instantly  name  a  dictator  to  hold  the  omida^Sr  electing 

433,  new  consuls.  This  election  however  is  not  made  till  the  government  falls  into 
an  interregnum.  II.  And  ^en  ^Jksees  are  gioen  to  Papirius  Cursor  fa 
second  time)  and  to  PubUlius  Phiio  (a  third  time).  The  treaty  made  with  Ae 
Samnites  being  laid  before  the  senaU^  Posthumius  (one  of  those  consuls  who 
had  been  parties  to  it)  declares  that  the  Roman  people  are  not  bomtd  by  U^ae 
not  being  made  by  their  orders  ;  that  the  honour  qf  the  republic  will  be  saved 
by  surrmdering  him  and  the  rest  of  the  queers  concerned  in  itust  treaty  to  the 
Samnitcsy  whidt  he  moves  may  befbrthwith  done.  This  proposal  is  approved^ 
and  put  in  execution  by  a  fMalis  appointed  hereto;  but  Pontius^  the  Sam^ 
nite  general^  reproaching  the  Roman*  with  baseness  and  breach  qffcitki  rqfutee 
to  accept  theprhoner*  in  satisfaction  of  the  treaty.  III.  Satrieum  revolts  from 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  SamniUs  surprise  Fregtlke^  a  Roman  colony,  and,  tftar 
a  promise  of  quarter,  bum  the  inhabitants  alive.  C.  M<mius,  being  appokUed 
dictator  to  take  cognizance  of  treasonable  practices^  and  alleging  all  canvassing 
fbr  offices  to  be  treason  against  the  state,  cites  several  patrSians  to  trial  on  «c 

cusations  of  that  sort  f  but  he  isfbrced,  by  the  clamour  of  the  whoU  body  (fthe 
nobles^  to  desist;  and  bfing  hinue^  accueed  qf  the  same  crime,  ahdicatee  hie 
office,  stands  a  trial,  and  is  acquitted. 

Year  of        §  I.  It  had  been  a  constant  maxim  with  the  Romans 
43S.     to  pardon  the  nations  which  submitted,  and  to  treat 
^'  ^'  ^^'  none  with  rigour  but  the  proud  and  untraetable;  but 
^d  GOD.    their  late  successes  made  them  now  deviate  from  this 
Uvj,%.o.  ^^^i  ^d  notwithstanding  that  the  Samnites  sued  to 
«•  !•         them  for  a  peace,  and  endeavoured  to  merit  it  by  the 
methods  which  have  been  rekted,  the  senate  rejected 
their  petition,  and  thereby  put  them  under  a  necessity 
of  continuing  the  war  at  all  hazards.     And  while  the 
centuriate  camitia^  at  Rome,  were  choosing  T.  Veturius 
and  Sp.  Posthumius  consuls  for  the  new  year,  the  Sam* 
nites  in  their  diet  appointed  one  Pontius,  an  able  gene- 
ral, to  command  their  troops.     Pontius  exhorted  the 
assembly  not  to  fear  a  war  with  a  people  who  had  re- 
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ceiTed  restitutioii  of  wrongs  with  haughtiness,  and  had    Ym  pf 
refused  peace  when  offered  upon  the  most  reasonable     4as. 
terms.    •*  The  gods,"  said  he,  **  are  now  no  longer  our  ^^^^ 
enemies ;  jurtice  accompanies  our  arms,  and  we  cannot  ^^sa  «m^ 
fail  of  success.**     He  then  immediately  led  his  troops  ^^^g. 
near  to  Caudium  (a  little  town  in  Samnium),  and  there  ^  ^' 
encamped  as  covertly  as  possible.    When  the  consuls 
were  come  within  a  league  of  him,  he  caused  a  report 
to  be  spread,  that  the  Samnite  army  was  laying  siege  to 
Luceria  in  Apulia ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  deceive 
the  Romans,  he  ordered  ten  of  his  soldiers  in  the  habit 
of  herdsmen  to  lead  some  cattle  into  different  parts,  but 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  with  instruc- 
tions to  agree  all  in  the  same  report  when  taken  pri- 
soners by  their  foragers.     The  stratagem  succeeded.  EvtropiiM, 
The  Romans  in  a  council  of  war  resolved  to  march  to  zoom, 
the  relief  of  Luceria;  and  there  being  two  ways  thither,  ^•^ 
one  broad  and  open,  but  farther  about  than  the  other, 
which  was  through  certain  straits  (called  since  theCau-> 
dine  Forks),  they  chose  the  latter.    The  nature  of  the 
ground  was  this :  Between  two  circling  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, so  covered  with  trees  and  briers  as  to  be  absolutely 
unsurmountable,  was  a  pretty  large  marshy  meadow, 
through  the  middle  of  which  lay  the  road.     At  the 
hither  end,  the  way  into  it  was  very  deep  and  narrow 
through  a  hollow  rock ;  the  way  out,  at  the  ferther  end, 
more  narrow,  deep,  and  difficidt.  When  the  Romans, 
having  passed  the  first,  came  to  this,  they  found  it  en- 
tirely Imrred  with  huge  stones  and  trees  laid  across: 
and  then  they  also  discerned  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy  on  the  tops  of  the  eminences.    To  avoid  being 
invested,  they  instantly  turned  back,  thinking  to  retire 
through  the  pass  by  which  they  had  entered :  the  Sam- 
nites  had  already  blocked  it  up.  The  consternation  of 
the  Romans  was  inexpressible,  when  they  perceived 
themselves  shut  in,  without  a  possibility  of  escaping. 
They  stood  silent,  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  one  another, 
each  to  see  whether  he  could  discover  any  gl  imm  eriug  of 
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YevoT   hopes  in  bis  compamon's  looks.  At  length  the  soldiers 

48S.      seeing  the  consul's  tent  pitched,  and  preparations 

^^^^  making  towards  fortification,  set  themselves  to  work, 

^2*««-    without  waiting  for  orders,  to  raise  a  rampart  along 

the  water,  though  they  well  knew  it  to  be  a  fruitless 

labour,  and  were  all  the  while  scoffed  at  by  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  the  army  was  encamped,  the  principal  of-* 

ficers  repaired  of  their  own  accord  to  the  consul's  tent; 

but  the  case  was  such  as  allowed  no  room  for  counsel 

or  debate.     The  gods  themselves,  says  Livy,  could 

hardly  have  given  them  assistance.     Night  came  on: 

without  taking  any  refreshment^  officers  and  soldiers 

spent  the  hours  of  rest  in  discoursing  on  their  un-« 

happy  situation* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Samnites  could  not  come 
to  any  determination  what  to  do  with  their  enemies, 
Urf,  b.  9.  who  were  absolutely  at  their  mercy.  After  much  de- 
bate, it  was  at  length  universally  agreed  to  consult  He- 
rennius,  the  father  of  Pontius,  a  wise  old  man,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  oracle.  The  messenger 
whom  they  sent  to  him  for  his  advice  brought  back 
this  answer :  **  That  he  counselled  them  not  to  do  the 
least  harm  to  the  *^Romans,  but  to  open  them  a  free 
passage  home.'*  This  advice  being  rejected,  the  same 
messenger  was  despatched  a  second  time ;  and  then  the 
old  man  sent  word,  **  That  he  would  not  have  them 
spare  the  life  of  one  single  Roman.'*  The  strange  dif- 
ference between  these  two  answers  made  the  Samnites 
imagine  that  there  was  some  mystery  in  the  matter, 
and  they  pressed  Pontius  to  have  his  father  brought  to 
the  camp,  that  he  might  explain  himself.  When  the 
wise  Herennius  was  come,  he  let  them  know,  that  in 
good  policy  there  was  no  medium  between  treating  the 
Romans  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  destroying  them 
absolutely.  That  by  the  first  (which  he  thought  the 
best)  they  would  gain  the  friendship  of  a  powerful 
nation ;  that  by  the  second,  they  would  gieatly  lessen 
the  strength  of  a  dangerous  enemy;  but  that  no  third 
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way  could  produce  any  advantage  of  either  sort.  How-    Ye»of 
ever,  this  prudent  advice  was  not  followed.     Pontius     432. 
and  his  oflBcers  chose  a  middle  way,  such  as  their  ^^'^^ 
foolish  vanity  su^ested :  they  would  spare  the  lives  1^  «»- 
of  the  Romans,  but  at  the  same  time  treat  them  as '      ^ 
conquered  enemies. 

Whilst  the  Samnites  were  in  these  deliberations,  the  Livy,  b.  9. 
Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  them  to  desire  a  truce  upon  ^  ^' 
equitable  terms,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  invite  them  to 
a  battle.  Pontius  with  a  haughty  air  answered,  **  That 
the  Samnites  had  no  battles  to  fight;  that  the  victory 
was  already  gained;  and  that  not  a  man  of  the  Roman 
legions  should  escape,  till  they  had  been  disarmed,  and 
had  passed  one  by  one  under  theyoke :  that,  beside  this, 
he  expected  that  the  Romans  should  quit  Samnium, 
and  withdraw  their  colonies  from  all  the  cities  they  had 
usurped  from  the  Samnites.'*  And  he  concluded,  with 
forbidding  the  deputies  to  appear  any  more  in  his  pre- 
sence, if  the  consuls  did  not  accept  the  terms  proposed. 

The  report  of  this  answer  threw  the  legions  into  the 
utmost  despair.  The  consuls  were  struck  dumb,  and 
durst  not  declare  themselves  for  so  shameful  a  treaty. 
L.  Lentulus,  a  considerable  officer  in  the  army,  and  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  to  the  Samnites, 
was  the  first  who  broke  silence ;  addressing  himself 
to  the  consuls,  he  spoke  to  this  effect:  **  I  have  oflen 
heard  my  father  say,  that,  when  the  Gauls  besieged  the 
Capitol,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  senate  who  opposed 
the  redeeming  of  Rome  with  gold;  and  the  reason  he 
gave  for  his  opinion  was,  that  the  enemy  not  having 
shut  up  the  Capitol  by  intrenchments,  nor  raised  any 
rampart  round  it,  it  was  still  possible  for  the  Romans, 
though  difficult,  to  force  a  passage  through  the  be- 
siegers. Were  the  case  with  us  the  same;  were  thei'c 
any  possibility  of  escaping ;  could  we  make  s^lies,  ad 
they  sometimes  did,  or  could  we  force  the  Samnites  to 
a  battk^  I  should  soon  convince  you  by  my  counsel, 
that  I  have  the  same  courage  as  my  fistther ;  I  should 
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Van  df  ^ak  the  samelanguage,  andendeavoaryetmorebymy 
433.      example,  than  my  words,  to  animate  you  to  the  fight, 

^^'^^  though  in  never  so  disadvantageous  a  situation  for  it. 

i^*»»-  For  my  own  part,  I  would  gladly  rush  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  devote  myself  for  the  Roman  people^ 
if  that  could  be  of  any  avail  to  their  preservation;  for 
I  am  truly  sensible,  that  no  fortune  can  be  so  glorious 
as  to  die  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  But  our  coun- 
try at  present  is  here ;  its  chief  stay  and  strength, 
the  Roman  legions,  are  in  this  valley.  Shall  they 
devote  themselves  to  death  for  their  own  preservation  ? 
To  what  end  then?  To  save  the  walls  of  Rome?  the 
houses?  the  crowd  of  people  that  inhabit  the  city? — 
and  which  way  can  even  these  be  preserved,  if  this 
army  perish?  will  a  weak,  unarmed,  despondent  mul- 
titude defend  them?  Just  as  they  did  against  the 
Gauls  after  the  battle  of  the  AUia. — But  it  is  shameful, 
say  you,  to  give  up  our  arms  like  cowards.  I  grant 
it :  yet  the  love  of  our  country  should  be  such  as  to 
make  us  ready,  if  need  be,  to  suffer  ignominy  as  well 
as  death ;  to  sacrifice  not  only  our  lives,  but  our  glory 
to  preserve  it.  For  the  sake  of  Rome  then  let  us 
submit  to  the  conditions  imposed,  be  the  indignity 
never  so  great;  nor  scruple  any  longer  to  obey  neces- 
sity, to  which  the  gods  themselves  are  subject.'' 

w^,  b.  9.  Tt j3  3jyi^  ^^  foUowed.  The  consuls  signified  to 
Pontius,  that  they  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  pass  under  the  yoke ;  upon  which  they  obtained  a 
conference  with  him .  As  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  they  de- 
<!lared,  **  That  they  could  not  conclude  any  that  would 
be  binding  on  the  Roman  people  without  their  appro- 
bation, and  the  ministry  of  the  feciales.  That  their 
power  extended  no  farther  than  to  make  promises, 
which  they  were  ready  to  strengthen  by  giving  host- 
ages.**  The  stipulation  was  accepted  on  these  terms, 
and  the  consuls,  lieutenant-generals,  quaestors,  and 
l^ionary  tribunes,  all  signed  the  convention;  600 
Roman  knights  were  to  be  given  as  hostages ;  and  the 
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Samnites  were  to  have  power  to  cut  off  their  heads,  in    Ymt  «r 
case  the  republic  did  not  perform  the  consuls'  pro-      432. 
mises.  ^'^'  ^^' 

When  the  day  came  for  the  Roman  army  to  pass  issd  oon. 
under  the  yoke,  or  gallows,  the  600  knights  marched '     ^ 
first  out  of  the  camp,  unarmed,  and  with  only  their 
under  garment ;  and  these  were  taken  into  safe  custody. 
The  consuls  followed  next,  then  the  inferior  officers,  Utfyh.9. 
and  at  last  the  soldiers  one  by  one.     The  Samnites  ^  ^ 
insulted  them  as  they  passed ;  and  if  any  Roman  re- 
turned but  a  fierce  look,  he  was  immediately  knocked 
down  or  killed. 

The  Romans  could  have  reached  Capua  the  same 
day;  but  partly  out  of  distrust  of  that  city,  and  partly 
out  of  shame  to  be  seen  there  in  so  wretched  a  con- 
dition, they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it,  resolving  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air;  which  when  the  magistrates  of  Capua 
understood,  moved  with  compassion,  they  sent  clothes, 
horsest  and  arms,  lictors  also  and  fitsces  to  the  con- 
suls, and  food  for  the  whole  army.  And  when,  the 
next  day,  they  drew  near  the  city,  the  senate  and 
people  went  out  to  meet  them  with  all  demonstrations 
of  kindness.  Nevertheless  the  Romans,  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  seemed  unaffected  with  this  hospitality; 
they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  shunned 
bU  discourse.  They  were  acconipanied  to  the  fron- 
tiers by  several  young  men  of  the  Campanian  no- 
bility; but  they  still  observed  the  same  behaviour, 
and  showed  the  same  dejection  of  mind ;  which,  when 
it  was  reported  to  the  senate  of  Capua  by  the  young 
nobles  at  their  return,  made  the  assembly  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  Roman  courage  was  for  ever  lost, 
and  their  affiiirs  da^iute.  One  of  them,  however^  c.  7- 
a  yeiwrable  old  man,  declared,  that  he  judged  di£fer- 
entiy  of  the  dumb  confusion  of  the  Romans:  **  This 
obstinate  silence,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  their 
ears  deaf  to  all  oonsdation,  are  tokens  of  an  inward 
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Tear  of    mge  that  /ermenti  without  evaporating.    If  I  am  not 
4^     wholly  unacquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  Romans, 
^^*^^'  their  remembrance  of  the  Caudine  treaty  will  be  more 
issdoon.    fatal  to  the  Samnites  than  to  them.     The  Romans 
■**^******'      will  have  it  in  their  thoughts  wherever  they  shall  en- 
counter the  Samnites;  but  these  will  not  every  where 
find  Caudine  straits/' 
Urf^  b.  9.       ixx  the  meantime  the  people  at  Rome,  without  orders 
from  the  senate,  and  as  it  were  by  tacit  con^nt,  put  on 
the  deepest  mourning.  The  shops  all  round  the  forum 
were  shut  up :  there  was  a  vacation  in  all  the  courts  of 
justice,  before  any  proclamation  for  it;  gold  rings  and 
robes  of  magnificence  were  laid  aside ;  and  the  city  was 
more  dejected,  if  possible,  than  the  army  itself.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  troops,  it  was  the  language  of  the 
people,  angry  not  only  with  the  commanders,  but  with 
the  guiltless  soldiers,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  received 
into  the  city:  but  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  the  public 
indignation  changed  into  pity.  Nevertheless,  they  did 
not  enter  the  city  till  night ;  and  then  every  one  stole 
home,  and  hid  himself  in  his  own  house :  even  the 
consuls  banished  themselves  from  society,  afler  they 
had  performed  the  indispensable  duty  of  naming  a  dic- 
tator to  hold  the  comiHa.     They  pitched  upon  Q* 
Fabius  Ambustus;  but  some  defect  being  found  in 
the  nomination,  ^milius  Papus  was  substituted  in  his 
room.     Nor  did  t^is  dictator  hold  the  assembly  for 
the  elections;  no  magistrate  of  this  unfortunate  year 
could  please  the  people;  the  government  fell  into  an 
interregnum. 
Y.  R.  433.       §  II.  And  now  all  eyes  were  cast  on  two  of  the 
/^l^ll^  greatest  men  in  the  republic,  Papirius  Cursor*  and 
aSiw*!^"'  Pwhlilius  Philo.t    These  being  chosen  consuls  in  the 
Livy.  b.  9.  comitkif  entered  upon  their  office  the  very  day  of  their 
•A  second  ^^^^ion.     Tbcir  first  care  was  to  obtain  a  decree  of 
**"a  third    ^^^  senate,  importing  that  there  had  been  no  defect  in 
time.         point  of  religion  in  their  inauguration :  after  which,  the 
fathers  took  into  consideration  the  treaty  made  with  the 
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Sednnites  by  the  late  consuls.  Posthutnius,  one  of  those    Vear  of 
unfortunate  generals,  was  called  upon  to  speak  first.      433. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  assembly  with  an  air  of  ^'^•^^^' 
great  modesty  and  humility,  owned  the  treaty  to  be  1*^  «»- 
infamous,  but  declared,  that  the  Roman  people  were '     ^ 
not  bound  by  it,  since  it  had  been  made  without  their 
orders;  and  that  the  republic  was  obliged  in  justice 
to  nothing  more,  than  to  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saranites  those  of  the  army  who  had  signed  it. 
And  he  advised,  therefore,  that  the  new  consuls  should 
lead  a  new  army  into  the  field ;  but  that,  before  they 
entered  upon  action,  they  should  surrender  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Samnites  his  colleague  and  him,  with 
all  the  other  officers  who  had  been  parties  to  the  con- 
vention.    The  senators  were  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  generosity  of  Posthumius;  and  their  compas- 
sion for  him  did  not  fall  short  of  their  esteem  of  his 
heroic  virtue.    However,  they  all  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal, except  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  had 
(probably)  been  raised  to  that  office  since  their  return 
from  the  Caudine  Forks.     These  contended,  not  only 
**  that  the  motion  made  by  Posthumius  was  unjust 
with  regard  to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  treaty, 
but  that  it  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
demands  which  the  Samnites  had  upon  Rome;  and 
that  as  to  themselves,  they  were  sacrosanct  magistrates, 
inviolable,  and  not  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy.** 
To  the  last  of  these  pleas  Posthumius  replied,  **  that  Livy,b.9. 
the  senate  might  defer  the  delivering  up  of  the  tri-  ^  ' 
bunes  till  their  holinesses  were  out  of  office,  and  then 
(if  his  advice  might  be  followed)  cause  them  to  be 
beaten  with  rods  in  the  public  forum,  by  way  of 
usury  for  the  delay."  But  as  to  himself,  and  the  rest  of 
the  profane  officers  concerned  in  the  treaty,  he  pressed 
the  immediate  execution  of  his  proposal ;  and  he  of- 
fered sudi  plausible  arguments  to  prove  the  invalidity 
of  the  Caudine  convention,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
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Ymt  of    satisfaction  designed  for  the  Samnites,  that  the  senate, 
433.      whether  convinced  or  not,  were  universally  pleased 
^^•^^^  with  his  discourse,  and  acquiesced  in  his  project.  Nay, 
134th  oon.  i]^^  t^o  tribuncs  themselvcs,  who  had  at  first  opposed 
it,  consented  at  length  to  follow  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions, and  to  that  end  abdicated  their  oflSce. 

Posthumius's  proposal  was  no  sooner  passed  into  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  but  it  dispelled  that  cloud  of 
sorrow  with  which  the  Romans  had  been  covered  ever 
since  the  misfortune  of  Caudium ;  it  seemed  to  them 
like  the  breaking  out  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  after  a 
total  eclipse.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  gene- 
rosity of  Posthumius,  whose  devotement  they  com- 
pared to  that  of  Decius;  and  the  Roman  youth  were 
so  animated,  that  there  needed  no  orders  to  raise 
troops;  a  new  army  was  formed  almost  wholly  of  vo- 
lunteers, and  the  Oaudine  legions  were  again  enrolled* 
As  soon  as  these  forces  came  near  the  enemy's  camp, 
preparations  were  made  for  surrendering  up  the  Ro- 
man officers  in  due  form  by  a  fecialis.  Cornelius 
Arvina  was  the  person  appointed  for  this  purpose; 
who  having  conducted  the  prisoners  bound  into  Pon- 
titts's  presence,  addressed  himself  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ^*  Since  these  men  undertook  without 
any  commission  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
you,  and  committed  a  crime  in  so  doing,  we  deliver 
them  up  to  you^  in  order  to  free  ourselves  from  any 
share  in  the  punishment,  which  they  alone  have  de- 
served/' The  fecialis  had  scarce  uttered  these  words, 
when  Posthumius,  as  if  offended  with  what  he  had 
said,  gave  him  a  hard  blow  on  the  thigh  with  his  knee, 
and  looking  sternly  at  him,  ^  I  am  now  (said  he)  a 
Samnite,  and  you  an  ambassador  of  Rome:  I  have 
therefore  by  this  blow  isolated  the  law  of  nations,  and 
Lif7,  b.  9.  you  are  thereby  authorised  to  make  war  upon  us.*' 
^'  ^^*  But  this  little,  low  artifice  served  only  to  raise  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Samnite  general,  and  make  him  de* 
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spise  the  author  of  it.     He  laid  before  Posthiimias    Vevof 
and  the  fecialis  the  injustice  and  baseness  of  their  pro«     433. 
ceedings.     He  told  them,  that  if  the  Roman  people  ^  ^'  ^^^ 
would  preserve  their  honour  untainted,  and  miMntain  ^^^  «^ 
the  rules  of  equity,  they  must  either  perform  the  con-  *" 
ditioas  of  the  treaty,  or  send  the  Roman  army  again 
into  the  Caudioe  Forks.     And  as  to  Posthumius's 
behaviour  to  the  feeialis,  he  thus  expostulated :  **  Will 
you  be  able  to  impose  on  the  gods  by  these  thin  dis-  ^ 

guises?  Will  they  take  Posthumius  for  a  Samnite, 
and  consider  the  blow  \ie  has  given  as  an  insult  offered 
to  the  Roman  people  by  a  Samnite?  Is  it  thus  that 
you  sport  with  religbn  and  the  faith  of  treaties?  Are 
such  ludicrous  transactions  becoming  the  gravity  of  a 
consul,  and  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation?  Lictors, 
untie  the  prisoners,  and  leave  them  free  to  go  where 
they  please/'  And  ^s  the  Romans  were  dis- 
missed. 

§  III.  But  now  the  Samnites  repented  too  late  of  J^^'^- 
their  not  having  hearkened  to  the  wise  counsels  of  old 
Herennius;  they  had  a  foreboding,  says  Livy,  of  the 
miafortunes  that  afterward  befel  them ;  while  the  Ro- 
mans, on  thd  other  hand,  looked  upon  the  liberty  they 
had  obtained  of  making  war  as  equal  to  victory.  Not 
long  Bftetf  the  inhabitants  of  Satricum  joined  with  a 
body  of  fiamnitee,  who  surprised  Fr^UsB,  a  Roman 
«dUmy,  in  the  n^ht,  and  having  by  a  promise  of 
quarter  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  burnt  them  afterward  alive. 
Capoa  likewise  at  this  time  prepared  for  a  revolt  j  the 
chief  citisens  entered  into  a  plot  to  shake  off  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  This,  with  some  othar  alarms,  induced 
the  rqrablic  to  name  a  dictator,  the  consuls  being  0.  %e, 
employed  in  die  war.  C.  Msonius  was  chosen  to  that 
dign^,  and  he  iq^pointed  M.  Foslius  to  be  his  general 
of  hone.  The  new  dictator's  commission  extended 
only  to  the  making  inquiry  into  state  crimes,  and 
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Yettof   punidiing  them*     And  there  needed  no  more  to  put 

433.     a  stop  to  the  revolt  of  Capua;  for  the  terror  of  a 

B.  c.  310.  judge  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal  became  so  great 

1.14th  con.  throughout  all  Campania,  that  the  heads  of  the  con- 

*"    ^'      spiracy  killed  themselves  to  avoid  punishment. 

After  this,  the  dictator  pretending  that  the  powers 
given  him  by  his  commission  were  not  confined  to  the 
taking  cognizance  of  traitorous  persons  and  practices  at 
Capua  only,  but  extended  to  the  cognizance  of  all  con- 
spirators and  conq>iracies  whatsoever  and  wheresoever 
against  the  Roman  state ;  and  pretending  farther  that 
all  intriguing  and  canvassing  for  offices  was  a  kind  of 
treason  against  the  commonwealth,  he  cited  several  of 
the  patricians  to  appear  before  him  on  accusations  of 
that  kind.  The  accused  having  no  other  resource, 
called  upon  the  tribunes  to  interpose  their  negative, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution;  but  not  one  of  them 
would  interfere  in  the  matter.  Hereupon  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobles  took  the  alarm.  They  exclaimed  in 
all  places,  that  the  patricians,  to  whom,  beiug  nobly 
born,  the  way  (if  not  obstructed  by  indirect  practices) 
was  naturally  open  and  easy  to  all  honours  and  digni- 
ties, were  not  the  persons  on  whom  this  crime  should 
be  charged ;  but  certain  upstart  gentlemen,  such  as  the 
dictator  himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  who  indeed 
ought  rather  to  be  prosecuted  themselves,  than  sit  as 
judges  of  other  men;  and  they  threatened  that  they 
would  make  the  two  inquisitors  know  this,  so  soon  as 
their  magistracy  should  be  expired. 

Msnius,  though  free  from  guilt,  yet  fearing  lest  his 
reputation  should  suffer  by  the  calumny,  assembled 
the  people,  and  lajd  before  them  the  uprightness  of 
his  intentions  and  the  impartiality  of  his  conduct; 
and  then,  to  give  them  a  farther  proof  of  his  inno* 
cence,  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  that  he  might  be 
brought  to  a  trial.  Foslius  also,  for  the  like  purpose, 
resigned  his  office  at  the  same  time.     The  senate^ 
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hj  a  special  commission,  appointed  the  consuls  of  the    Yew  of 
year  (probably  recalled  to  Rome  on  this  occasion)  to     433. 
be  their  judges :  who  having  heard  the  witnesses,  and  ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
fully  examined  the  affair,  honourably  acquitted  the^34thooD. 
accused."* 

This  kind  of  inquisition  descended  afterward  to 
men  of  less  distinction,  and  in  a  short  time  was  en- 
tirely stopped  by  force  of  those  very  intrigues  and 
cabals  against  which  it  was  levelled. 

»  The  account  which  han  been  given  of  Msiiius*8  affidr  is  taken  from  Livy, 
who  addn,  that  Publilins  abo  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  trial  on  the  same  sort 
of  aocusatioD,  and  acquitted ;  but  then  Livjr  refers  both  these  trials  to  the  yen 
439,  when  Masnius  was  indeed  dictator,  according  to  the  Cap^toline  marbles,  but 
Publilius  was  not  consuL 

If  Publilius  stood  his  trial  the  same  year  that  he  was  consul,  we  must  suppose 
that  he  also,  as  the  Jesuits  Catrou  and  KouiUe  have  well  observed,  abdicated  his 
office  in  order  thereto.  These  learned  fathers  coujectnre  that  this  was  the  case^ 
and  that  Papirius  being  thereby  left  sole  consul,  named  to  the  dictatorship  L.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  who  appointed  Piqnrius  to  be  his  general  of  the  horsey  intending 
to  be  governed  in  all  difficulties  by  his  advice,  as  Sie  ablest  man  in  all  the  com. 
moDwealth  to  conduct  the  present  war;  and  what  confirms  the  opinion,  that  the 
war  was  conducted  by  Papirius  this  year  in  quality  only  of  master  of  the  horsey 
is,  that  he  had  no  triumph  for  his  conquests. 

What  induces  the  Jesuits  (who  have  been  followed  in  the  text)  to  place  the 
trial  of  Msnius  in  the  year  433,  is  not  the  authority  only  of  the  Capitoline 
marbles  (which  make  Mamius  dictator  this  year),  but  a  panage  of  Ldvy  (b.  9. 
c  34.')  himself,  who  in  the  year  443  makes  Sempronius  the  tribune  roeak  of 
Msnnts  being  created  dictator,  to  inquire  into  state  crimes,  and  of  his  aboication 
hi  order  to  stand  his  own  trial,  as  things  which  had  happened  within  ten  years: 
an  expression  which  he  probably  would  not  have  used,  if  those  events  had  hap- 
pened but  four  years  before. 

It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Capitoline  marbles  with  Livy,  who 
seems  to  be  at  aloM  in  this  part  of  the  history,  and  to  have  made  some  conAision 
of  times  and  events,  not  distinguishing  the  several  dictatorships  of  Masnius  as 
they  are  marked  on  those  marbles. 

The  marbles  ^ve  us  three  dictators  this  year,  C.  Mcnius,  L.  Cornelius,  and 
T.  Manlius.  llvy  mentions  only  the  second,  and  in  this  manner ;  though  he 
ascribes  the  exploits  of  the  campaign,  we  are  going  to  enter  upon,  to  Pmirius 
and  PubliHus,  the  consuls  of  the  year,  yet  he  owns  that  the  thing  is  doubtful, 
and  that  some  give  those  exploits  to  L.  Cornelius  created  dictator,  and  Papirius 
Cursor  his  master  of  the  hone. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Sect.  I.  ComeUus  LentuUu  heing  created  Hctator^  leads  an  artny  agakut  the 
Samtrites  enoampad  near  Camdimm^  and  givet  them  m  great  over^krom.  Papi^ 
ritu  Cursor^  hit  general  of  the  horte^  takes  front  <Am  Lnceria  (in  Apmttaiy 
and  rescues  the  65o  Roman  Icnigkts^  tsho  had  been  given  as  hostages  upon  ma 
4S4.  treaty  tslth  Pontius.  Tl.  Papirims  is  chosen  (a  third  ibne J  and  Q.  AuHms  Cer- 
retanus  (a  second  time)  to  the  consulate.  The  latter  takes  Ferentum^  theformer 
recovers  Satricum^  from  the  Samnites.    The  dsaraeter  rfPapirims.    IIL  In 

435.  the  consulate  ofL,  Plautius  and  M,  Fosltus^  a  ttso  prars*  truce  is  granted  to 
some  cities  of  Samnimm,    The  Roman  arms  prosper  in  Apulia,    Campania  ii 

Twonew  turned  into  a  Romasspreefectstre.- Two  new  tribes  are fbrmed^whkihnuike  the 

tribei.  whole  number  thirty-MC   IV.  Thenext  year  (Q.^miHus  and  C,  Junius  being 

436.  consuls )  all  ApuUa  is  subdued,  Antium  receioes  laws  from  Rome fbr  its fmtmra 
437*  government.     The  succeeding  consuls^  Sp-  Nautims  and  M,  PopUiuSt  name  a 

dictator,  to  begin  the  siege  ofSaticuUi,  a  Campanian  city  in  alliance  with  the 
Samnites ;  and  notwithstanding  that  those  two  great  men,  Papirius  Cursor  and 
43&  PubHUus  PhilOy  are  both  chosen  (the  fourth  time  J  to  the  consulate  ftr  the  year 
frlhwingy  the  carrying  on  of  thai  siege  is  committed  to  another  dictator,  Q, 
Fabius,  the  enemy  and  rival  of  Papirius.  Fabius  having  taken  Saticula, 
marches  to  besiege  Sora  (inihe  country  of  the  VolsciJ,  wMch  had  gone  coer  to 
the  Samnites,  By  an  artfitl  stratagem  he  deftats  the  Samnites  in  theJUld,  but 
leaves  the  siege  tf  Sora  to  be  Jlnished  by  ihe  next  year's  consuls,  M.  PatUius 

439.  nndC.Sulpicius  (who  is  now  chosen  the  third  time).  These  generals  take  Sora 
by  means  if  a  stratagem  suggested  to  them  by  a  deserter  from  the  place,  V. 
The  Romans  surprise  three  cities  of  the  Ausones  in  one  day,  Luceria  in  Apulia 
rebds,  and  is  again  reduced.  The  Samnites  are  once  more  defeated  in  battle  by 

440.  the  Romans.  The  next  year,  when  L,  Papirius  Cursor  (affth  time)  and  C, 
Junius  Brutus  (a  second  time  J  are  consuls,  C  Poetilius  Libo  is  named  dictator 
to  carry  on  the  war.  He  recovers  several  cities  from  the  Samnites.  The  yearfol^ 

44 1.  lowing,  when  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Dedus  are  in  the  consulate,  the  Romans  being 
alarmed  with  the  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  aUHetruria,  appoint  C-  Sulpicius 
Longus  dictator  to  conduct  it;  but  no  hostilities  ensue  on  either  side, 

roTm  E      §  ^-  I*^  seems  highly  probable  from  some  passages  of 
433:      Livy,  joined  with  the  authority  of  the  Capitoline  mar- 

^  ^*  ^^^'  bles,  that  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  this  year 

Inm  ~°'  governed  by  Papirius  Cursor,  not  in  quality  of  consul^ 
and  colleague  to  Publilius,  but  of  general  of  the  horse 
to  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  created  dictator. 

The  chief  view  of  the  Roman  generals  being  to 
rescue  the  600  knights,  who  had  been  delivered  up  to 
the  Samnites  as  hostages,  they  to  that  end  divided  their 

Livy,  b.  9.  forces.  Cornelius  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  same 
troops  that  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  led  them 
against  the  victorious  Caudine  legions  of  the  Samnites. 
Papirius  marched  towards  Luceria  in  Apulia,  where  the 
Roman  hostages  were  kept  prisoners.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite  general,  was  for  some  time  in  suspense,  whether  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Luceria,  or  stay  to  make  head 
against  the  dictator.  He  feared  that,  if  he  marched,  the 
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enemy  would  fall  upon  his  rear ;  and  that  if  be  did  not    Yev  of 
march,  Luceria  would  be  lost.  His  resolution  at  length  ^  m  ^ 
was  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.    The  dictator  ^^^^^ 
no  sooner  perceived  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  but  he  is4theoD. 
assembled  his  soldiers,  and  would  have  exhorted  them,  '^'^'^ 
as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  to  behare  themselves 
with  the  courage  becoming  Romans;  but  he  found  his 
harangue  to  be  entirely  needless.  The  soldiers,  mind-  Urj,  b.  9. 
fill  of  their  late  disgrace,  were  so  eager  to  fight,  that  ^ 
they  gave  no  attention  to  him ;  with  one  voice  they  all 
cried  out,  "  To  battle  !'*    When  they  drew  near  the 
Samnites,  they  pressed  their  ensigns  to  march  faster, 
and,  being  spirited  by  revenge  to  a  degree  of  fury, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  without  observing  their  usual 
order,  or  waiting  the  command  of  their  general.  No- 
thing could  stand  before  them ;  the  Samnites  were 
routed,  and  their  camp  taken  and  plundered. 

On  the  other  hand,  Papirius  having  entered  Apulia, 
and  being  assisted  by  the  people  of  Arpi  (old  enemies 
of  the  Samnites,  their  neighbours),  had  laid  siege  to 
Luceria,  but  was  so  straitened  by  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting provisions,  that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  army 
at  his  camp  proved  very  seasonable.  The  dictator  dis- 
persed  his  legions  about  the  countiy,  intercepted  the 
convoys  that  were  going  to  the  besieged,  and  facilitated 
the  bringing  of  provisions  to  the  camp  of  Papirius.  The 
Samnites,  who  had  likewise  an  army  encamped  near 
Luceria,  finding  that  the  place  could  not  hold  out  long» 
resolved  to  give  the  besiegers  battle.  Every  thing  was  c.  14. 
getting  ready  on  both  sides  for  a  general  action,  when 
ambassadors  arrived  from  Tarentum,  to  put  a  stop  to 
all  hostilities  by  their  mediation ;  and  they  threatened 
to  declare  themselves  against  whichever  party  should 
persist  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Papirius,  pretending  to 
listen  seriously  to  what  they  said,  told  them,  that  he 
would  consult  the  dictator ;  and  accordingly  he  did  so, 
but  it  was  only  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  en- 
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Year  of    gagcuient,  for  which  he  instantly  prepared.  While  .the 
433.      Romans  were  sacrificing,  as  was  customary  before  a 
^  ^'  ^^^  battle, theTarentine ambassadorscame  for  theiranswer. 
134th  ooD-  "  The  chickens  (cried  Papirius)  feed  perfectly  well ;  so 
**"      the  keeper  of  them  tells  us.    The  gods  too  are  much 
pleased  with  our  sacrifices :  under  their  protection  there- 
fore we  are  going  to  fight,  as  you  perceive/'  He  then 
led  his  troops  out  of  the  camp,  ridiculing  the  vanity  of 
a  little  insignificant  people,  who  would  needs  make 
themselves  mediators  of  a  peace  between  two  powerful 
-    nations,  when  at  the  same  time  Tarentum  could  hardly 
support  itself  under  its  own  intestine  divisions. 

But  now  the  Samnites  absolutely  declined  the  fight, 
alleging  that  Papirius  had  deceived  them  by  false  hopes 
of  an  accommodation,  and  declaring,  that  out  of  respect 
to  the  Tarentines  they  would  keep  themselves  upon  the 
defensive  within  their  camp.  This  timorousness  of  the 
enemy  encouraged  the  Romans  to  attack  them  in  their 
intrenchments,  which  they  did  with  so  much  success, 
and  with  such  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  that  scarce  any  of 
the  Samnites  would  have  escaped  the  slaughter,  if  the 
Roman  generals  had  not  restrained  the  fury  of  their 
troops,  in  regard  to  the  600  knights  in  Luceria,  whom 
the  besieged  might  perhaps,  in  revenge  and  despair,  put 
Uvy,  b.0.  to  death.  The  town  being  sorely  distressed  by  famine, 
*^  ^*'  the  garrison  sent  an  offer  to  release  the  600  hostages, 
on  condition  that  the  Romans  would  raise  the  siege. 
Papirius  told  the  deputies  who  came  to  him  with  this 
proposal,  that  they  should  have  consulted  Pontius  about 
the  treatment  proper  to  be  expected  by  the  vanquished ; 
orot.  b.  3.  and  he  peremptorily  insisted,  that  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
^^"^  place,  to  the  number  of  7000,  should,  unarmed,  and 
with  only  one  garment  each,  pass  under  the  yoke,  and 
Pontius,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  the  town,  at  the 
head  of  them.  These  conditions  were  accepted;  and  thus 
theRomans  retaliated  the  ignominy  they  had  undergone 
at  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  recovered  their  hostages. 
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§  II.  After  the  return  of  Papirius  with  the  army    Year  of 
to  Romei  Cornelius  laid  down  his  dictatorship,  and     434. 
another  dictator,  T.  Manlius,  was  chosen  (as  it  seems  ^'^'^^^ 
probable)  only  to  hold  the  centuriate  camiHa,  where  i35th  con. 
Papirius  Cursor*  was  again  raised  to  the  consulate,  Fg,t.Capit. 
Cerretanust  given  him  for  a  colleague.     The  latter  ^p^»  »>•  »• 
and  Q.  Aulius  defeated  the  Ferentani  in  Apulia,  and  •  a  third 
took  their  city,  Ferentum.     The  former  reduced  Sa-  tTWond 
tricum,  a  city  of  Latium,  which,  as  we  have  before  ***"*• 
observed,  had  gone  over  to  the  Samnites,  though  its 
inhabitants  had  obtained  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens. 

The  Satricans,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  army  appeared 
before  the  walls,  sent  out  a  deputation  to  sue  for  peace. 
Papirius  refused  to  grant  it,  unless  they  would  kill  all 
the  Samnite  garrison,  or  deliver  them  alive  into  his 
hands.  And  when  they  expostulated  with  him,  asking 
how  it  was  possible  for  them,  who  were  but  weak  and 
unarmed,  to  master  a  garrbon  armed  and  strong?  he 
bade  them  advise  with  those  by  whose  counsel  they  had 
received  that  garrison  into  the  town.  The  Satrican  se- 
nate, upon  the  report  of  this  answer  from  the  consul, 
were  divided  in  opinion  what  measures  to  take,  one  part 
consisting  of  those  who  had  counselled  the  revolt  to  the 
Samnites,  the  other  of  the  adherents  of  Rome.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  garrison,  for  want  of  provisions  to  hold 
out  a  siege,  had  resolved  to  march  away  the  night  fol- 
lowing. That  faction  therefore  which  had  called  the 
Samnites  in  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  the  consul  no- 
tice at  what  hour  they  would  begin  to  move,  through 
what  gate  they  were  to  pass,  and  what  road  they  were 
to  take;  but  the  other  party^  not  content  with  this, 
opened  another  gate  to  the  Romans  at  the  same  hour ; 
so  that  the  Samnite  garrison  were  surprised,  and  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  town  seized  the  same  instant.  Papirius, 
aft^er  an  inquisition  by  torture  concerning  the  chief  au- 
thorsofthe  revolt,  caused  the  most  guilty  to  be  scourged 
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Yiiff  of    and  beheaded^  dinrmed  all  the  SatricanSy  and  placed 

434.     a  strong  body  of  troops  in  the  places 

^^•^^^      For  this  conquest  Papirius,  at  his  return  to  Rome^ 

iMh  coo.  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  which  had  not  been 

^      granted  him  for  his  more  important  exploits  the  year 

before,  (probably)  because  he  had  acted  under  the 

auspices  of  a  superior  magistrate. 

This  Papirius  is  the  man  whom  Liyy  represents  as  a 
hero,  who  would  have  been  a  match  for  Alexander  the 
Great,  had  that  conqueror  turned  his  arms  westward, 
and  come  into  Italy.  He  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
vigour  of  mind,  military  skill,  and  courage,  than  for  his 
strength  of  body,  and  wonderful  agility  in  running, 
which  got  him  the  surname  of  Cursor :  and  whether  it 
Utj,  b.  9.  were  owing  to  his  robust  constitution,  or  continual  ex- 
^  ^^        ercise,  nobody  ate  or  drank  more  than  he ;  but  he  was 
also  indefatigable  in  war,  sharing  the  severest  toils  of  it 
without  hurting  his  health.     Never  had  the  Roman 
horse  or  foot  a  general  that  kept  them  to  harder  service. 
It  is  reported  of  him,  that  his  cavalry  having  taken  the 
freedom  to  desire  a  little  relaxation  from  their  fatigues, 
after  an  expedition  which  had  been  successful,  he  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  by  all  means ;  when  you  alight  from  your 
horses,  I  excuse  you  from  the  trouble  of  stroking  their 
A|wdiM     backs/*     Papirius,  so  severe  in  point  of  discipline,  was 
Virit  lUni-  naturally  facetious,  but  notvery  gentle  even  in  his  jests. 
tnbaMyc  81.  ^j^jj^jng  onedaybeforcthe  door  ofhis  tent,  while  he  was 
dictator,  he  ordered  a  certain  pnetor  of  Pneneste,  who  in 
battle  had  behaved  himself  8hamefully,tobecalled,andas 
soon  as  he  appeared,  bade  the  lictor  prepare  his  axe:  when 
he  saw  the  poor  Prasnestine  ready  to  die  with  fear  at  the 
sound  of  those  words,  he  presently  added,  **  Despatch, 
lictor,  cut  away  this  stump  ofatreethat  spoils  my  walk:** 
after  which  he  only  fined  the  praetor,  and  dismissed  him. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  renowned  Papirius. 
Lii7,b.9.       §  III.  In  the  following  consulship  of  L.  Plautius 
Venno  and  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator,  many  of  the  Sam- 
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nite  cities  sent  deputies  to  the  Romad  senate  to  ask    YcwoT 

R  O  M  K 

peace ;  but  these  being  referred  to  the  people  incoint^     435, 
(where  the  Caudine  legions  doubtless  made  a  part  of  ^^^^7* 
the  assembly),  the  Samnites  conld  obtain,  by  urgent  ism  ocm. 
entreaties,  n6  more  than  a  two  years*  truce*  luUMp. 

And  now  the  terror,  spread  throughout  Apulia  by 
the  Roman  army,  which  Plautius  conducted  thither, 
was  so  great,  that  the  two  cities  of  Teanum  and  Canu«' 
sium  surrendered  to  avoid  being  pillaged.  Capua  like^ 
wise  being  so  divided  by  intestine  seditions,  as  to  be 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  govern  herself,  desired  the 
Romans  to  give  her  a  governor  and  new  laws;  and  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Romans  first  turned  Campa^ 
nia  into  a  praefecture,"  and  sent  thither  a  pnefect. 

It  was  perhaps  to  make  the  Campanians  some  sort  of 
amends  for  their  liberty,  which  they  had  voluntarily 
given  up,  or  rather  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  that  a 
new  Roman  tribe  was  formed  in  their  country*  It  was 
called  the  Falemian  tribe,  doubtless  from  the  hill  Faler« 
nus,  this  tribe  possessing  the  delightful  plain  which 
surrounded  that  hill.  Another  tribe  was  also  esta« 
blished  on  the  borders  of  the  Ufens,  and  was  there* 
fore  called  Tribus  Ufentina.  So  that  the  Romans 
had  now  thirty-one  tribes,  all  which  had  a  right  of  suf-* 
frage  in  the  cimitia  by  tribes* 

By  a  census  teken  this  year,  the  number  of  men  in  Vul  cq>u. 
Rome  fit  to  bear  arms  appeared  to  be  250,000.  J^S  ^  ** 

§  IV.  This  happy  war  was  followed  by  another  as  c.  20. 

"  An  tlto  ddM  iHileh  «fae  i«p«¥llc  lobdmed  wttt  Mt  upM  Um  utM  Ski*» 
Some  were  called  cokmiei^  some  munidpia,  and  tome  pnefectoes. 

The  cdlonies  chose  their  govemon  out  of  thehr  own  inhabttams ;  udy  Aoutth 
■nbjett  to  the  aomn  people^  were  a  kind  of  petty  nepttblka,  moddled  aftv  ttt 
plan  of  Rome. 

The  rnnoieipla  kept  their  old  ]«w%  atid  tfio  cmmm  they  hid  aoNiig  than  bo> 
fore  they  became  Roman. 

The  preafectureB  were  In  a  Worn  eondttkm  than  elAcr  die  eotoBki  or  mnnidpia. 
TbepTOfecti,  who  were  eent  to  them  annnalhr  from  Rome,  had  a  power  of  fhangii^ 
their  laws,  and  wholly  swallowed  up  the  authority  of  the  other  magistrates.  £me 
of  dMie  prafocta  wert  chosen  by  the  Roman  people;  nd  others  reeshred  their 
comroissioDs  from  the  prator  of  Rom&  and  were,  properly  speaking,  no  more 
ttian  bis  siibstitntes  fai  &e  proTinces.  The  diseofd  among  the  CMnpaaians  gave 
ihd  first  oecariMi  to  the;  institution  of  prsefects.  And  afterwaid  the  Romans 
established  this  form  Of  ^vernmcnt  hi  n&fcnl  parts  of  Italy.    C.  A  R. 
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Yenrof    prospeTOUS,  Under  the  administration  of  Q.  ^milius 
436.      Barbula  and  C.  Junius  Brutus,  who  subdued  and 
^^'^^^  quieted  Apulia.  Antium  followed  the  example  of  Ca- 
137th  oon.  pua,  in  asking  a  governor  and  laws  from  Rome.    But 
"^^      this  city  was  not  made  a  Roman  prefecture,  nor  did 
she  receive  laws  from  a  single  magistrate  sent  thither 
for  that  purpose.  The  care  of  making  the  laws  by  which 
the  magistrates  were  to  govern  was  left  to  the  patrons 
of  the  colony.     It  was  then  customary  not  only  for 
private  families,  but  likewise  for  cities,  and  afterward 
for  provinces,  to  have  their  patrons,  who  were  often  of 
the  principal  nobility  of  Rome.     The  patrons  of  the 
municipia  were  generally  of  the  families  of  those  con- 
suls who  had  conquered  them ;  and  the  protectors  of 
the  colonies  were  the  children  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  commission  to  plant  them. . 
Y.R.437.       The  succeeding  consuls,  Sp.  Nautius  and  M.  Po- 
'  pilius,  were  scarce  entered  upon  their  office,  when  the 

■SaWpT"'  republic,  either  from  a  distrust  of  their  abilities,  or  for 
some  other  reason  unknown,  obliged  them  to  nominate 
a  dictator,  to  carry  on  the  war.  They  named  L. 
^milius,  who  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  legions.  He  invested  Saticula,  a  city  of  Campania, 
in  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and  defeated  the  Sam* 
nite  army  that  came  to  relieve  it ;  but  his  dictatorship 
expired  before  he  could  take  the  place.  The  Samnites 
not  hoping  to  defend  it»  laid  siege  to  Plistia. 
Bc's?^       The  Romans  had  now  got  such  a  habit  of  sufiering 

J_J none  but  dictators  to  comman  d  their  armies,  that  though 

l^^'  the  famous  Papirius  Cursor  *  and  Publilius  Philo  t  were 

FaH.Capit.  chosen  consuls  for  thefoUowingyear,  we  findQ.  Fabius 

^fourth  Maximus,  who  had  been  formerly  general  of  the  horse 

j^fourth  iQ  Papirius,  and  ever  since  his  implacable  enemy,  raised 

at  this  time  to  the  dictatorship,  and  commissioned  to 

carry  on  the  siege  of  Saticula.     While  he  was  making 

his  attack,  the  Samnites  came  from  before  Plistia,  and 

their  cavalry  insulted  the  Roman  camp,  in  which  he  had 
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left  his  cavalry  under  the  command  of  Aulius  Cerre-    Vear  at 
tanus,  his  general  of  the  horse.    Aulius^  without  con-     433. 
suiting  the  dictator,  sallied  out  with  the  Roman  ^'^'^^^ 
knights,  and,  having  discovered  the  general  of  the  J^*^'*" 
Samnites,  rushed  on  him,  and  laid  him  dead  with  the  j^     ^  ^ 
first  push  of  his  lance ;  but  having  penetrated  too  far  c*  ^ 
into  the  enemies'  squadrons,  he  could  not  retire ;  and 
the  Samnites  gave  their  general's  brother  the  glory  of 
revenging  his  death :  he  dismounted  Aulius,  and  then 
stabbed  him  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground.     Hereupon 
the  Roman  knights  alighted  from  their  horses,  to  re- 
cover their  general's  dead  body;  the  Samnite  cavalry 
did  the  same,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them 
on  foot,  in  which  the  Romans  prevailed.    The  Sam- 
nites returned  to  the  siege  of  Plistia*.(a  city  in  alii-  •Thedtuiu 
ance  with  the  Romans)  and  took  it  by  assault.  DUceUun. 

In  the  meantime  Saticula  ci^itulated,  and  then  the  ^^'^  ^ 
dictator  marched  to  besiege  Sora,  on  the  banks  of  the  «•  ^ 
Liris,  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci.  The  Sorans  had 
gone  over  to  the  Samnites,  having  first  massacred  a 
Roman  colony  which  had  been  settled  in  their  city. 
To  defend  this  place  the  Samnites  followed  the  dic- 
tator with  all  expedition.  When  ^Smilius  understood 
that  they  were  not  far  behind  him,  he  faced  about, 
marched  to  meet  them,  and  came  to  an  engagement 
with  them  near  the  narrow  pass  of  Lautuls.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  night  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  both  armies  continued  their  march  towards  Sora. 

And  now  the  dictator  chose  a  new  general  of  the 
horse,  L.  Fabius,  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  to  succeed 
Aulius.  He  ordered  him  to  go  to  Rome,  fetch  thence 
some  fresh  levies,  conceal  his  march  from  the  enemy, 
and,  when  he  had  posted  his  men  in  some  secure  place 
near  Sora,  to  wait  the  signal  for  moving.  This  was 
no  sooner  executed,  than  the  dictator  pretended  fear^ 
and  k^t  close  within  his  intrenchments,  in  hopes 
ther^y  to  draw  the  Samnite  army  near  his  camp; 
and  it  did  not  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect.    Then» 
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Yevof    on  a  luddeo  giving  the  signal  for  battle,  he  sallied 

48&     out  of  his  intrenchments,  without  letting  the  soldiers 

^'^^^^'  know  the  succours  he  had  in  readiness.  They  imagined 

i^  coo,  it  was  some  great  distress  which  made  their  general 

^      so  suddenly  change  his  resolution ;  and  he  confirmed 

them  in  this  opinion,  by  telling  them  that  ^<  their  case 

was  such,  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  perish ; 

that  he  had  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  their  tents  and 

baggage,  but  that  they  might  soon  make  up  the  loss, 

by  the  plunder  of  the  rebellion  cities."     However, 

his  private  orders  were  to  set  fire  only  to  those  tents 

which  were  neict  the  ramparts,  and  this  was  to  be  the 

signal  for  the  general  of  the  horse  to  move  to  his  assist* 

aace,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear.    Every 

thing  was  es^ecuted  with  wonderful  harmony,  and  by 

this  stratagem  the  Samnites  were  entirely  defeated,  and 

their  camp  plundered;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  had 

the  fiirther  joy  of  finding  at  their  return  to  their  own 

camp,  that  their  tents  and  baggage  were  not  burnt* 

Y.  R.  439.       After  this  the  dictator  laid  siege  to  Sora,  and  the 

— '. siege  was  continued  by  his  successors  in  the  command 

iSS^'  ^f  *^®  *"»y»  M»  Poetilius  Libo  and  C.  Sulpicius 
LiT7,  b.  9.  Longus,  *  the  new  consuls.  They  pitched  their  camp 
•  A^thiid  ftlinost  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  While  they 
^"^  were  deliberating  and  in  doubt  in  what  part  to  make 
their  attacks,  a  deserter  fi-om  the  besieged  suggested 
to  them  a  stratagem  for  getting  possession  of  the  place* 
What  he  proposed  appeared  to  the  consuls  practioible) 
and,  in  order  to  its  execution,  they,  by  the  advice  of 
the  deserter,  removed  their  camp  to  the  distance  of 
six  miles  from  the  place :  to  the  end  that  this  might 
throw  the  garrison  into  carelessness  and  security.  Next 
night  the  deserter,  having  posted  some  cohorts  near 
the  town,  in  a  woody  spot*  where  they  could  lie  oon^ 
cealed,  stole  with  ten  chosen  Roman  soldiers  into  the 
citadel.  Then  placing  his  men  m  a  narrow  steep 
path,  that  led  from  the  citadel  to  the  town,  and  where 
they  might  easily  defend  themselves  against  a  great 
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multitude,  he  hastil  j  nm  down  into  the  town,  crying    Vesr  of 
out,  ^'  To  arms,  to  arms  I  the  enemy  are  in  possession     439. 
of  the  fortress."   A  fright  seiaed  the  inh^itants ;  and  °'^'^'^ 
in  their  haste  to  esci^  they  broke  down  the  gates,  i-^  «»• 
The  Roman  cohorts,  roused  by  the  noise,  rushed  in  * 
at  one  of  them,  putting  all  they  found  in  the  streets 
to  the  sword.  In  the  mommg  by  daybreak  the  consul, 
with  his  army,  entered  the  town,  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Roman  cohorts.     Two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  the  chief 
authors  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  massacre  of  the  Roman 
colony  there  settled,  he  sent  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  first  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  beheaded. 

§  V.  The  reduction  of  Sora  was  followed  by  the  ^^^>  *>•  •• 
surprising  of  three  cities  of  the  Ausones  ( Ausona, 
Mintumae,  and  Vescia)  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour.  The  Romans  seized  these  places,  and 
barbarously  massacred  all  the  inhabitants,  merely  upon 
an  accusation  (without  proof)  brought  to  the  consuls 
by  twelve  traitors  of  the  nation,  of  their  having/ormed 
a  design  to  revolt.  But  Livy  tells  us,  that  this  bar- 
barity  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  generals  when 
the  towns  were  seized. 

Luceria,  which  had  rebelled,  being  taken  by  assault,  c.  9$. 
not  only  the  Samnite  garrison,  but  the  citizens,  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  colony  of  0500  men  sent 
thither  from  Rome,  to  secure  it  for  the  future  against 
all  attempts. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  examples  of  severity,  the 
restless  Campanians  prepared  once  more  to  shake  off 
the  Rcnnan  yoke ;  so  that  the  republic  thought  fit  to 
name  a  dictator,"*  C.  Masnius,  to  go  with  an  army  into  Fut  c«pit. 
their  country,  and  keep  them  in  awe.  In  the  mean-  c.  ^! 
time  the  consul  Sulpicius  appeared  with  his  army  near 
Candiam,  where  the  Samnkes  had  drawn  together  a 
great  body  <tf  troops,  and  were  waiting  for  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Campanians,  who  they  hoped  would 

•  $m  4m  note  at  tiie  «nd  «f  chapter  sir. 
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Ycttof  join  them.    The  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement, 

430.     in  which  the  Samnites  lost  30,000  men  killed  or 

^^•^^^  taken.  >"   And  the  conqueror  marched  his  army  to  Bo- 

^^  ^^^  vianum,  one  of  the  principal  cities,  if  not  the  capital, 

of  Samnium,  and  passed  the  winter  before  it. 
Y-R.440.      L.  Papirius  Cursor  (a  fifth  time)  and  C.  Jqnius 

'- — -  Brutus  (a  second  time)  were  now  raised  to  the  con- 

tMbi^'  sulate:  but  soon  after,  for  what  reason  is  unknown, 
Fatt  Capit  the  fathers  ordered  a  dictator  to  be  created.  The 
c^^m!  ^  ^*  nomination  fell  upon  C.  Poetilius  Libo,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  forces.  He  repaired  to 
the  camp  near  Bovianum,  and  in  a  short  time  quitted 
that  post  to  retake  Fregellae  from  the  enemy.  I'hey 
evacuated  the  place  without  standing  a  siege,  and 
then  the  dictator  appeared  before  Nola,  a  city  of 
Campania,  which  he  quickly  reduced,  together  with 
Atina  and  Calatia,  both  in  the  same  province.  This 
year  the  Romans  planted  a  colony  at  Suessa,  a  city 
of  the  Aurunci ;  and  another  at  Pontis,  an  island 
which  the  Volsci  had  inhabited,  and  which  lay  within 
sight  of  their  coast.  And  the  senate  passed  a  decree 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Interamna  and  Casinum. 
b!  c!  811*      Whilst  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  one  of  the  consuls 

^^ '  for  the  new  year,  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 

tuiship.  the  Samnites,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  the  other,  was 
j!*S'  ^'  ^  ^y^^S  sick  at  Rome,  the  senate  received  advice,  that 
the  Hetrurians  threatened  the  republic  with  an  in- 
vasion, upon  which  they  ordered  Decius  to  name 
a  dictator."^  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  being  promoted 
to  that  dignity,  raised  a  powerful  army,  and  made 
all  the  preparations  which  the  apprehension  of  a 
war  with  so  populous  a  nation  and  so  near  a  neigh- 
bour required.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  in  haste 
to  enter  upon  action ;  he  kept  himself  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  waited  till  the  Hetruriws  should  begin 
the  hostilities;  and  this  moderation  had  the  e&ct 

f  liTTgifet  the  eoomil  Poetiliiu  a  share  in  this  victofj. 
<  Avoiding  to  Urj,  C.  Juniui  Bubulcus  was  named  dictator;  but  according 
to  the  Fast.  Cap.  Junius  was  general  of  the  hoite  to  Sulpfidus. 
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he  desired.    The  Hetrurians  upon  farther  reflections    ^^  of 
suspended  their  design,  and  continued  quiet  within     441. 
their  own  bounds.  ^  ^'  ^^'' 

liadoim- 

tulahip. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Sect.  I.  Appiut  ClavdUu^  one  of  the  censors  of  Rome,  displeases  the  senate^  by 
admUHmg  the  sous  qf freed  mem  into  that  body.     The  people  r^fbrm  this  tiuse 
the  next  year^  when  C.  Jut^us  (the  third  time)  and  Q.  JSmilius  (the  second  442. 
time  J  are  consuls^  and  make  some  new  regulations,    IL  ^miHus  routs  the 
Hetrurians.    III.  During  the  administration  ofQ.  Pabius  (a  second  time  449. 
consul)  and  C.  MarduSy  the  censor  Appius  oibJkinately  refuses  to  quit  his  Appinf 
qfice^  though  his  eighteen  months  (the  legal  timejbr  its  duration  J  are  expired,  Cuuidtiifl 
presuming  on  the  favour  of  the  peopky  because  he  had  made  an  aqueduct  to  bring  oeoaor. 
water  to  Rome,  and  a  fine  road  between  that  city  and  Capua.  He  is  prosecuted 
beft>re  the  people;  seven  of  the  tribunes  are  against  him^  but  the  other  three 
tMng  him  under  their  protection,  he  carries  his  point,  and  keeps  his  post 

§  I.  The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  republic  was  Pompoidai 
at  this  time  a  little  disturbed  by  Appius  Claudius,  one  juS?**^ 
of  the  censors.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  an  oracle, 
among  the  Romans  in  all  knotty  points  of  law,  but  a 
lover  of  innovations,  taking  great  delight  in  overturn- 
ing the  most  ancient  institutions,  and  in  setting  up  for 
a  legislator.  Hitherto,  none  but  patricians,  or  the  most 
considerable  of  the  commons,  had  been  admitted  into 
the  senate;  but  Appius  introduced  there  the  UberHni^ 
f .  e.  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  slaves,  and  had 
obtained  their  liberty.     Having  thus  debased  the 
senate,  he  attacked  the  priesthood,  which  had  always 
been  confined  to  the  nobility.  The  oldest  priesthood  i).  U^^ 
in  Rome  was  that  belonging  to  the  altar,  called  Ara  m  Mmx. 
Mamnuiy  erected  by  Evander  to  Hercules ;  it  had  been  li^^Vi. 
given  at  that  very  time  to  an  old  man  of  the  Aborigines,  «•  **• 
named  Potitius,  and  had  continued  ever  since  in  his 
family.  The  censor  prevailed  with  the  Potitii'  to  re- 
sign this  priesthood  to  the  slaves  belonging  to  the 
public,  and  employed  in  the  public  works. 

But  if  Appius  thus  brought  a  blemish  on  the  senate 

'  lArf  (b.  9.  e.  29.)  speaks  of  a  trtditioD,  that  the  whole  name  of  the  Potitii, 
cootistlDg  of  twdye  familieiy  in  which  were  thirty  petisons  at  or  past  the  age  of 
puberty,  perilled  within  the  year;  a  wamisff  firom  the  angry  gods  not  to  attempt 
lonovatioiis  in  religion :  and  that  Appius  also  was  struck  blinid  some  yean  after, 
as  a  punishment  for  Ids  profaneness. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Ymof    and  priesthood,  he  made  his  country  amends  by  the 
^  uu  ^  useful  works  he  undertook  with  success;  particularly 
P-^^"-  an  aqueduct  seven  miles  long,  whereby  he  supplied 
i42deoii.    Rome  with  plenty  of  wholesome  water,  which  it  be- 
i^n,    ft>r^  wanted.     He  likewise  made  that  famous  road 
de  Aqu»-   from  Romc  to  Capua  which  was  called  the  Appian 
ducti.,iKi.^^y^  and  which  Julius  C©sar  afterward  continued 
from  Capua  to  Brundusium  on  the   Adriatic.     It 
lasted  entire  above  800  years. 
Y.R.442.       The  succeeding  consuls,  C.  Junius  Brutus*  and 
^1^1^  Q.  ^milius  Barbula,t  were  no  sooner  entered  on 
J^r*   t^r  office*  ^^*  *^^y  complained  to  the  people  in 
iiiyy,b.  9.  comitia  of  Appius's  new  list  of  senators,  and  cancelled 
•  AOiird    it,  so  that  the  senate  resumed  its  former  lustre.  The 
tTtecond  people  at  the  same  time  not  only  recovered  an  old 
time.         privilege,  but  extended  it  farther  than  before :  by  a 
law  in  the  year  391,  the  comitia  had  assumed  the 
privilege  of  choosing  six  out  of  twenty-four  legionary 
tribunes  in  the  consular  armies,  consisting  of  four 
legions.    This  privilege  had  been  for  some  time  past 
usurped  from  them  by  the  consuls  and  dictators;  but 
now  it  was  decreed,  that  the  people  should,  instead  of 
six,  name  sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  tribunes.     At 
this  time  likewise  the  people,  at  the  motion  of  Decius 
+  Duumviri  ]Vf  us,  quc  of  their  tribuucs,  appointed  two  officers  t 

*^  ^     to  take  care  of  the  naval  affitirs  of  the  republic. 
Livy,  b.  9.       §  II.  Whilst  the  Romans  were  employed  in  these 
regulations,  their  consuls  prepared  to  lead  two  armies 
into  the  field.'   It  fell  to  Brutus's  lot  to  carry  on  the 

>  Livy  tells  us  (b.  9.  c.  30.)  that  whOe  the  Romans  were  burdened  with  the 
caxe  of  two  dangerous  wars,  an  adventure  happened  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned 
in  history,  were  it  not  for  the  relation  it  had  to  religion.  All  the  public  pipers, 
or  players  upon  the  flute,  can  away  together  on  a  sudden  to  Tybur  in  great 
dudgeon,  because  the  censors  had  forbid  them  to  feast  and  carouse  in  the  temf^e 


c32. 


of  Jupiter, 


T,  as  they  used  to  do;  so  that  there  was  nobody  to  play  dunng  Uie 
pomp' of  the  saaifices.  The  senate,  with  a  pious  concern,  despatched  some  de- 
puties to  Tybur,  who  were  to  endeavour  to  prevail  with  the  people  of  that  plac^ 
&at  the  pipers  might  be  sent  back  to  Rome.  The  Tyburtes  not  behig  able  to  wm 
upon  th»e  fellows,  by  nersuasion,  to  return,  contrived,  on  occasion  of  some  fes- 
tmd,  to  make  them  all  dead  drunk,  and  then  sent  them  home  in  carts.  When  mqr 
awaked  in  die  mocning,  they  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  fbrum.  The 
people,  who  were  got  together  ahgut  them,  having  prevaded  upon  them  to  stay. 
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war  in  Samnium,  and  to  ^milius  to  march  against    irewof 
the  Hetnirians,  who  had  now  begun  hostilities,  ^mi-      443. 
lius  found  the  enemy  ready  to  lay  si^e  to  Sutrium,  ^  ^'  ^*^' 
a  town  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about  thirty  miles  J^^" 
from  Rome,  and  a  sort  of  key  to  the  Roman  state  on 
that  side.  The  Hetrurians^  trusting  to  their  numbers, 
ventured  a  battle,  and  were  ddeated  by  the  consul, 
who  obtained  a  triumph  at  Rome.     Nor  was  Junius 
Brutus  less  successful  against  the  Samnites.  He  first  Uyy,  b.  0. 
took  Cluvia  by  assault,  and  then  Bovianum,  the  spoils  ^  ^^' 
of  which  he  gave  to  his  soldiers.  And  now  the  Sam- 
nites,  no  longer  daring  to  contend  with  a  consular 
army  in  the  open  field,  had  recourse  to  artifice,  and 
endeavoured  to  draw  their  enemies  into  new  Caudine 
Forks.    Between  Cumae  and  Puteoli  in  Campania  Zonans, 
was  the  forest  of  Avemus,  so  called  from  the  lake 
Avemus  in  the  middle  of  it,  from  whose  sulphurous 
waters  exhaled  such  a  nauseous  steam,  that  the  birds 
which  attempted  to  fiy  over  it  were  believed  to  be  suf- 
focated by  the  exhalations.     The  poets  make  it  one 
of  the  vents  of  hell.  Into  this  forest,  where  the  Sam- 
nites  had  posted  great  numbers  of  men,  they  allured 
the  Roman  troops  by  the  hopes  of  booty.     But  the 
Romans,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the  ambush,  drew 
up  in  order  with  such  expedition,  and  behaved  them- 
selves with  so  much  resolution  and  bravery,  that  they 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  lef);  20,000  of  them  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

§  III.  In  the  following  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius*  y.r.  4^ 

and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  tranquillity  and  concord  -^ 

at  home,  to  which  so  much  prosperity  abroad  was  ]^i^ 
owing,  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  ambition  and  ob-  Livy,  b.9. 
stinacy  of  the  censor  Appius.   In  the  year  319,  a  law  •  ^^iccond 
had  been  passed,   enacting  that  no  censor  should  *>>»«• 
continue  in  his  office  longer  than  eighteen  months : 

the  piivikge  of  feasting  in  the  temple  wm  itttoied  to  them,  and  a  new  one  was 
^rranted  them,  of  strol&ig  about  the  city  three  days  erery  year  in  maaqueiade, 
piping  and  ringing.    Tms  cuttom  itill  pretaikd  in  Iify*8  time. 
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Year  of   but  Appius  refusod  to  comply  with  this  r^ulation, 
443.      and  to  resign  the  censorship  (though  his  colleague 
^^•^^'  did),  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  depending  on  the 
1^  coo-  favour  of  the  people,  who  were  pleased  with  his  aque- 
Pom^DiuB  ^"^*  *^d  ^^^  r^^-  Nevertheless  Sempronius  Sophus, 
J^2^«  one  of  the  tribunes,  made  no  scruple  to  impeach  him 
LiTy,  k  9.  ^^^  *^^^  infraction  of  the  jiEmilian  law.  Appius,  upon 
^  ^        a  summons,  appearing  before  the  assembly  of  the 
VfaSnhl  people*  the  tribune  asked  him,  "  How  he  would  have 
tribuf,c.84.  behaved  himself  had  he  been  one  of  the  censors  when 
that  law  was  passed?**  To  this  Appius  answered,  that 
his  case  was  not  the  same  with  theirs,  and  that  the 
law  in  question  bound  only  the  censors  of  that  year. 
Sempronius,  finding  that  nobody  applauded  this  an- 
swer, immediately  ordered  him  to  prison.     But  then 
Appius  appealed  to  the  whole  body  of  the 'tribunes, 
of  whom  three  took  him  under  their  protection,  whik 
the  other  seven  were  against  him ;  and  as  no  person 
could  be  condemned  at  their  tribunal,  unless  they  were 
all  unanimous,  he  by  this  means  escaped,  and  alone 
held  the  censorship  more  than  three  years  I(Higer» 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  public. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SSCT.  I.  The  comul  FdbUu  deftatt  the  Hetruriant  in  battle  near  Sutrium.   Be 
peneiratee  inU>  the  Cimiiiian  Forest^  deemed  knperviout;  cfier  'which  he  givee 
ihe  enemy  a  tecond  overthrew,    II.  T/ie  Raman  army^  under  the  contul  Mar^ 
ciM)  not  havAsng  equal  tucceu  against  the  Samnitety  and  the  contul  fatting  tick^ 
the  senate  order  Pahius  to  name  Papirius  Cursor  (the  man  he  most  h^s)  to 
he  dictator  to  carry  on  that  war,    Pahius^  after  some  struggle  with  himself^ 
complies.    III.  He  continues  {wOh  the  title  of  proconsul)  to  conduct  the  war  444. 
against  the  HetrurianSy  and  routs  them  once  more^  though  the  soldiers  of  their 
army  had  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  conquer  or  die,  IV.  The  dictator^  Papim 
rius,  is  no  less  successful  against  Hie  SamfUtes,  who^  to  raise  the  courage  of  their 
troops^  had  given  them  finer  arms  than  usual.   He  returns  to  Rome  j  andf  being 
now  very  old^  retires  for  the  rest  of  his  lift  from  public  business,  V.  Q,  Pabiue  445, 
(a  third  time)  and  P,  DcciusMus  {a  tecond  time)  are  chosen  consult,   Fabiut 
conducts  the  war  with  success  against  the  Samnites^  assisted  by  the  Marsi  and 
PeUgni,   Decius  reduces  the  Hetrurians  to  sue  for  an  alUance  with  Rome^  but 
they  obtain  only  a  truce  for  one  year.     He  subdues  all  Umbria,    VI.  Appisu  448. 
ClaudiuSy  the  censor ,  is  chosen  to  the  consulate  with  L,  Volumnius,  Appiut  stays 
at  Rome,  while  Fabius  {in  quality  of  proconsul)  carries  on  the  war  protperouHy 
in  Samniumy  and  Volumniut  leadt  an  army  with  success  against  the  Salentines, 
In  the  following  consulate  of  Q.  Marcius  and  P,  Cornelius  the  Hemici  rebely  447. 
and  are  subdued ;  and  the  Samnites  are  twice  defeated.  The  fasces  being  trans- 
ftrred  to  Posthumius  MegeUus  and  Tib,  Minucius^  the  Romans  gain  two  44A. 
more  victories  over  the  Samtiites,  but  Minucius  is  slain  in  the  second  battle, 
VII.  In  the  succeeding  consulate  qf  Sempronius  Sophus  and  P,  Sulpicius  So-  448. 
verriOf  the  Samnites  request  and  obtain  a  renewal  of  their  old  aUiance  with 
Rome,     The  JEquiy  who  had  lately  rebelled^  are  totally  subdued, 

§  I.  This  intestine  disturbance  did  not  stop  the  pro-  ^^^*^ 
OTess  of  the  Roman  arms.  Fabius  inarched  accainst  the     443. 
Hetrurians,  and  defeated  them  near  Sutrium.  The  run-  ^'^^^ 
aways  took  refuge  in  the  Ciminian  Forest ;  a  forest,  says  J^J^^' 
Livy,  more  impassable  and  dreadful  than  those  of  Ger-  j^^^  ^  ^ 
many,  and  through  which  not  even  a  single  merchant  «•  35>  36. 
had  ever  yet  made  his  way.     Fabius  was  almost  the 
only  man  in  the  army  who  had  the  boldness  to  think  of 
entering  into  it:  they  were  afraid  of  finding  Caudine 
Forks  in  Hetruria.    The  general  had  with  him  at  this 
time  a  near  relation,  named  Cssso  Fabius,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Casre  in  Hetruria,  and  spoke  the  language 
of  the  country  perfectly  well.    Caeso  undertook  to  ex- 
amine the  Forest  and  the  places  about  it.     He  was 
accompanied  in  this  enterprise  by  only  one  sei*vant,  who, 
having  been  brought  up  with  him,  was  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tuscan  language.     Before  they  set 
out,  they  took  care  to  inform  themselves  of  the  names 
of  the  several  governors,  and  ofthe  nature  and  situation 
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Year  of  of  the  placcs  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  that  in 
443.  conversation  they  might  not  be  discovered  through  their 
^^•^^  ignorance  of  any  thing  that  was  notorious  to  all  the  na- 
^^coo.  tives.  They  were  clad  in  the  habit  of  shepherds,  bearing 
each  a  cleaving  bill  and  two  javelins,  afler  the  manner 
of  the  peasants.  But  neither  their  dress,  their  arms, 
nor  their  familiar  use  of  the  language,  was  so  good  a 
security  to  them  against  a  discovery,  as  the  general 
notion  that  no  stranger  would  dare  to  enter  that  Forest. 
In  this  disguise  they  are  said  to  have  travelled  as  far 
as  to  Camerinum^  in  Umbria,  where  they  discovered 
themselves  to  be  Romans,  treated  with  the  senate  of 
the  city  in  the  name  of  the  consul,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  them  to  fumbh  the  Roman  army  with  a 
reinforcement  of  men,  and  with  thirty  days'  provision, 
in  case  it  should  come  into  those  parts. 

Upon  the  report  made  by  Caeso  at  his  return,  Fabius, 
.  when  it  grew  dark,  first  sent  away  his  baggage,  and  soon 
after  his  infantry,  to  enter  the  Forest.  He  himself  stayed 
in  the  camp  with  his  cavalry,  and  early  the  next  morn- 
ing began  to  skirmish  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Hetrurians  that  were  posted  without  the  wood.  When 
by  this  means  he  had  long  enough  amused  the  enemy, 
he  retired  into  his  camp,  from  whence  he  went  out  at 
another  gate,  and  overtook  his  main  army  before  night. 
The  next  morning  by  daybreak  he  readied  the  top  of 
the  hill  Ciminus,  which  was  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Forest,  and  gave  name  to  it :  from  hence  he  surveyed 
awhile  the  fertile  plains  of  Hetruria,  and  then  sent  out 
a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  not  only  brought  off  a 
great  booty,  but  defeated  a  tumultuous  army  that  had 
got  together  to  rescue  it  out  of  their  hands.  After  this 
the  Romansretumed  to  their  camp  near  Sutrium,  where 
they  found  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  with  five  deputies 
from  the  senate,  despatched  expressly  to  forbid  Fabius 

*  From  Sutrium,  whence  Cibso  had  m  oat,  to  Camcrinom  in  Umbria,  itwaf  • 
two  days'  journey. 
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to  enter  the  Ciminian  Forest.    These  messenffers  were    Year  of 

ROME 

extremely  pleased  that  they  had  come  too  late  to  hinder      443. 
an  expedition  which  had  succeeded  so  well.     They  ^^'^^ 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  joyful  tidings,  that  a  way  i^^Uiowv. 
was  opened  into  Hetrtiria.     -  ^ 

The  detachment  which  Fabius  had  sent  out  to  plup-  Uvj,  b.  9. 
der  had  alarmed  all  the  country  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  ^ 
Ciminus,  and  even  the  people  of  Umbria  on  the  con- 
jfines  of  Hetruria,  so  that  prodigious  numbers  of  each 
natioA-took  the  field,  and  came  to  the  camp  before  Su- 
trium.  And  now  the  Hetrurians  not  only  brought  their 
camp  forward,  but  came  out  and  drew  up  their  forces  in 
order  of  battle  in  the  plain,  leaving  a  space  for  the  enemy 
to  do  thq  like.  Finding  that  the  Romans  declined  the 
fight,  they  advanced  almost  to  their  very  trenches ;  and 
the  soldiers  cried  out  with  one  voice  to  their  officers, 
that  the  remainder  of  their  allowance  of  provision  for 
that  day  might  be  brought  to  them,  for  they  would  stay 
there  under  arms,  and  attack  the  Roman  camp,  either 
in  the  night  or  early  the  next  morning.  Fabius,  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  still  pretended  fear,  and  kept  close 
within  his  intrenchments ;  but  he  bade  his  men  refresh 
themselves,  and  be  ready  for  action  upon  the  first  signal. 
To  raise  their  courage,  he  made  a  short  harangue  to 
them,  extolling  to  a  high  degree  the  exploits  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  Samnium,  and  assuring  them,  that  the 
Hetrurians  were  not  soldiers  comparable  to  theSamnites 
for  strength  or  courage ;  to  this  he  added  some  dark 
words,  by  which  he  made  them  believe  he  had  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  sure  of 
the  victory.  About  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  he 
drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  within  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  camp,  caused  the  rampart  to  be  levelled, 
and  the  ditch  to  be  filled,  and  then  marched  out,  and 
surprised  the  enemy  while  half  asleep,  and  lying  scat- 
tered over  the  plain.  Of  the  Hetrurians  were  60,000 
men  slain  or  taken  prisoners.^  Those  who  could  escape 
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Year  of   fled  into  the  wood.    Their  camp  was  seized  and  plun- 

448.     dered.     Some  say  that  this  action  happened  in  the 

^•^•^^  country  beyond  the  hill  Ciminus  near  Perusia.  Be  that 

i44^eoD.  as  it  willy  three  of  the  most  considerable  lucumoniesy 

after  this  overthrow,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  sue  for 

peace ;  they  obtained  a  truce  for  thirty  years. 

Ury,  b.  9.      §  II,  But  the  Roman  arms  under  the  conduct  of 

*_  Aft  •' 

the  consul  Marcius  had  not  the  like  success  against  the 
Samnites,  though  he  gained  at  first  some  advantages 
over  them.  The  Roman  fleet,  commanded  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius, met  with  misfortunes.  This  was  the  first  fleet 
the  Romans  had  ever  put  to  sea.  The  admiral  made  a 
descent  at  Pompeii,  in  Campania,  and  his  troops  meet- 
ing with  no  opposition  at  first,  were,  by  the  eager  de- 
sire of  booty,  carried  farther  into  the  country  than  was 
consistent  with  prudence,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had 
time  to  get  together,  and  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
intercept  them  in  their  return.  They  forced  the  Ro- 
mans to  relinquish  their  spoil ;  slew  some  of  them,  and 
chased  those  who  escaped  the  sword  to  their  ships. 

This  news,  with  a  false  report  that  Fabius  had  met 
with  Caudine  Forks  in  the  Ciminian  Forest,  revived 
the  courage  of  the  Samnites,  and  they  gave  Marcius 
battle.  Much  blood  was  spilt  in  the  action  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  not  known  which  had  the  advantage. 
Nevertheless,  as  fame  gave  it  against  the  Romans  (be- 
cause some  of  the  knights,  and  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,  and  one  of  the  consul's  lieutenants,  had  been 
killed,  and  the  consul  himself  wounded),  the  senate 
judged  it  necessary  to  create  a  dictator;  and  nobody 
doubted  but  Papirius  would  be  the  man.  How  to  get 
him  nominated  was  the  question :  for  whether  Marcius 
were  alive  or  net,  no  one  at  Rome  could  tell ;  and  the 
Samnites  had  guards  upon  all  the  roads  that  led  to  his 
camp:  and  as  for  Fabius,  the  other  consul,  he  hadti 
private  and  personal  quarrel  with  Papirius.  In  this 
diflBculty,  the  fathers  determined  to  send  to  Fabiussome 
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eminent  members  of  their  body,  men  of  consular  dig-   Tew  of 
iiity,  who  to  the  publ  ic  authority  should  add  the  weight      44^ 
of  their  own,  to  engage  him  to  suppress  his  resent-  ^'^'^^- 
ments  for  the  sate  of  his  country.     When  the  de-  i44ihcon. 
puties,  being  arrived  at  his  camp,  had  notified  to  him 
the  senate's  decree,  and  had  thereta  added  some  dis- 
course in  the  style  of  exhortation  and  entreaty  to 
comply,  he  stood  silent  for  awhile,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  then  withdrew  without  making 
any  answer.     At  midnight  (according  to  custom)  he 
declared  Papirius  dictator.     Nevertheless,  he  plainly 
showed  the  violence  he  had  done  to  himself:  for  when 
the  deputies  returned  him  thanks  for  mastering  his 
resentment,  he  dismissed  them  without  any  reply; 
they  could  not  draw  one  word  from  him. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  at  this  time  of  the 
excessive  superstition  of  the  Romans.  Papirius,  after 
his  nomination  to  the  dictatorship,  and  after  he  had 
appointed  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  to  be  his  master  of  the 
horse,  had  recourse "  (as  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
in  these  days  at  least)  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  by 
eurire  to  obtain  his  commission.  It  having  fallen  by  lot 
to  the  curia  called  Faucia  to  vote  first,  the  assembly 
would  not  proceed  in  the  matter,  because  to  the  same 
curia  had  fallen  the  like  prerogative  in  those  unfor- 
tunate years  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and 
the  Roman  legions  were  surprised  in  the  Caudine 
Forks.  The  business  was  put  off  to  the  next  day, 
and  then  Papirius  obtained  his  commission  without 
any  ominous  circumstance. 

He  marched  away  with  an  army  which  had  been  Livy,b.a. 
suddenly  raised  upon  the  alarm,  formerly  mentioned,  ^  *' 
of  Fabius's  danger  in  passing  the  Ciminian  Forest, 
and  arrived  at  Longula  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Volsci, 
where  Marcius  delivered  up  to  him  the  troops  under 

•£i[Pwlrio]] 
Faucia  curia  tmt  _ 
pacU:  quod  nttoq' 
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Vevof  his  command.  Fapirius  offered  the  Samnites  battle^ 
U4.      but  they  declined  it;  and  for  some  days  after  both 

BjCsoe.  parties  continued  quiet  in  their  camps. 

uiA  coo.       §  III.  In  the  meantime  Fabius,  who  in  quality  of 

Fast  Capit.  procousul  had  been  continued  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
in  Hetruria,  not  only  put  to  flight  without  diflficulty  an 
army  of  Umbrians,  but  obtained  a  notable  victory  over 
the  Hetrurians,  who  had  assembled  on  the  banks  of  a 
little  lake  called  Vadimonius  (near  Viterbo)  a  more  nu- 
merous and  more  courageous  army  than  they  had  ever 
had  before.  All  the  soldiers  of  it  were  men  who  had 
chosen  one  another  to  the  service/  and  (as  some  think) 
made  a  vow  to  conquer  or  die.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  their  lex  sacrOy  by  which  they  were 
bound :  whoever  violated  this  oath  might  by  any  man 
be  slain  with  impunity.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  extra- 
ordinary engagement,  by  which  they  had  bound  them- 
selves, had  such  an  effect  upon  them,  that  during  the 
action  the  Romans  could  not  believe  that  they  were 
contending  with  the  same  people  they  had  so  often 
vanquished.  The  first  line  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  the  second  repulsed ;  so  that  the  pro- 
consul was  obliged  to  bring  his  triarii  to  the  chaise ; 
nor  was  even  this  sufficient ;  it  became  necessary  for 
the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  foot.  But  when  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
quite  fresh  and  in  full  strength,  passing  over  heaps  of 
slain,  had  placed  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
they  made  so  furious  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  and 
were  so  well  seconded  by  the  legionary  soldiers  (though 
much  fatigued),  that  the  Hetrurians  were  soon  broken, 
and  their  whole  army  put  to  flight.  They  lost  the 
flower  of  their  troops  in  this  action. 

J^]T>b.a  §  IV.  Nor  was  Papirius  less  successful  against  the 
Samnites,  who,  to  give  their  soldiers  more  pride  and 
spirit,  had  furnished  them  with  finer  arms  and  finer 

'  Legt  sacnta  eoacto  cxadta,  qamn  tit  vinim  Icgisaet.    Livy,  K.  9.  c  38. 
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habits  than  usual.    They  divided  their  troops  into  two    Y«ar  of 
bodies,  one  of  which  they  clothed  in  stuff  of  various     444. 
colours,  and  provided  with  gilt  bucklers :  the  other  had  °'^'^^ 
silvered  bucklers,  and  were  clothed  in  white  habits;  i44thGoiw 
and  they  had  all  crests  to  their  helmets,  to  make  tliem  •'™*' 
look  taller.   That  this  novelty  might  have  no  ill  effect 
upon  the  Roman  soldiers,  their  officers  put  them  in 
mind,  that  the  true  dress  of  a  soldier  was  a  sword 
and  courage;  that  gold  and  silver  were  of  no  use  in 
battles,  and  made  but  an  ugly  figure  when  distained 
with  blood,  but  would  be  a  very  good  booty  to  enrich 
the  conquerors. 

Papirius  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans, 
which  faced  the  many-coloured  troops  of  the  enemy; 
and  his  general  of  the  horse,  Junius  Brutus,  com- 
manded the  left,  which  faced  their  white  battalions. 
Brutus  cried  out,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy ; 
"  I  devote  these  white  men  to  Pluto  !**  His  attack 
presently  threw  the  Samnites  into  disorder,  and  they 
began  to  give  ground ;  which  Papirius  observing,  called 
out  to  the  Romans  of  the  right  wing,  "  What !  you 
have  the  dictator  at  your  head,  and  shall  victory 
begin  in  the  left?"  While  Papirius  thus  animated 
the  infantry  of  the  right  to  make  a  vigorous  charge, 
his  two  lieutenants  (both  eminent  men,  who  had  been 
consuls)  M.  Valerius  (on  the  right)  and  P.  Decius 
(on  the  left)  quitted  the  foot,  and  putting  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  each  on  his  own  side,  made 
a  sudden  and  furious  attack  on  the  enemy's  flanks. 
The  Samnites  finding  themselves  almost  surrounded, 
a  terror  seized  them,  they  instantly  broke  their  ranks, 
and  fled  to  their  camp;  but  their  loss  in  the  battle 
had  been  so  great,  that  they  durst  not  think  of  de- 
fendiug  it.     Before  night  it  was  taken  and  burnt. 

The  dictator  after  the  victory  returned  to  Rome,  FutCipit. 
and  had  a  triumph,  of  which  the  fine  arms  taken  from 
the  Samnites  were  the  chief  ornaments.    They  were 
afterwanl  delivered  to  the  goldsmiths'  company,  to 
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Yett«r   beautify  the  Roman  forum  with  them;  and  hence 
444.      arose  the  custom  of  the  asdiles  adorning  the  forum 
^^•^^  on  those  days  when  the  images  of  the  gods  were^ 
1^  a>o-  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in 
chariots. 

The  triumph  of  the  proconsul  Fabius  followed  that 
of  the  dictator,  and  though  less  splendid,  was  accom- 
panied with  more  applause,  because  he  had  no  sharer 
in  his  glory;  whereas  the  other  had  been  much  in- 
debted for  his  success,  not  only  to  his  general  of  the 
horse,  but  to  his  two  lieutenants,  Valerius  arid  Decius. 
Ras^       §  V.  Papirius  was  now  grown  old.     He  appeared 

no  more  in  any  public  station,  but  for  the  future  left 

BuhhipT"  alUhe  glory  of  heroical  exploits  to  his  rival  Q,  Fabius, 
Livy,b.o.  who  was  now  (the  third  time)  with  P.  Decius  Mus 
(the  second  time)  raised  to  the  consulate.  Samnium 
fell  by  lot  to  the  former,  and  Hetruria  to  the  latter. 
Fabius  took  Nuceria  [the  last  town  in  Campania,  on 
the  other  side  of  Mount  Vesuvius]  from  the  Samnites, 
and  defeated  them  afterward  in  a  battle,  but  a  battle 
so  inconsiderable,  that  it  would  not  deserve  notice  in 
history,  had  it  not  presented  the  republic  with  new 
enemies  who  had  not  before  appeared.  The  Marsi 
and  Peligni,  two  petty  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Samnium,  northward,  had  joined  the  Samnites, 
though  with  little  benefit  to  their  allies. 

As  for  Decius,  he  made  such  a  happy  progress  in  his 
province,  that  all  Hetruria  desired  an  alliance  with 
Rome :  but  the  republic  having  (doubtless)  formed  the 
design  of  conquering  this  country,  granted  the  Hetru- 
rians  only  a  truce  for  one  year.  Soon  after  the  Um- 
brians  assembled  all  their  forces,  and,  being  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  Hetrurians,  they  confidently  boasted, 
that,  leaving  Decius  behind  them  in  Hetruria,  they 
would  march  directly  to  Rome.  This  put  both  the 
consuls  in  motion.  Decius  made  long  marches  from 
Hetruria,  and  encamped  his  army  in  the  Pupinian  field, 
near  the  river  Anio,  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
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Rome.  But  the  enterprising  Fabius  no  sooner  received    y««  <^ 
orders  from  the  senate  (alarmed  by  the  preparations  of     445. 
/the  Umbrians)  than  he  quitted  Samnium,  crossed  Sa-  ^^•^^' 
binia,  entered  Umbria,  and  encamped  in  the  very  heart  ^^,  «»- 
of  the  country,  near  Mevania,  on  the  bai^s  of  the       ^' 
Clitumnus.     The  Umbrians  were  terrified  at  his  un- 
expected appearance  among  them ;  and  though  they 
ventured  to  give  battle,  they  behaved  themselves  like 
wamen  in  the  action:  the  Romans  hardly  made  use 
of  their  swords;  they  beat  down  the  enemy  with  their 
bucklers  alone,  so  that  little  blood  was  spilt ;  but  the 
whole  army  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  nation 
soon  after  submitted.     After  this  Fabius  returned  to 
his  camp  in  Samnium. 

5  VI.  The  time  being  now  come  for  a  new  election  y.  r.  44«. 
of  consuls,  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  held  the  censor  ^  ^*  *^* 


ship  five  years  contrary  to  law,  stood  candidate  for  the  j^  ***• 
consulate,  and  obtained  it.     L.  Volumnius  Flammai^i^^f^n. 
was  appointed  his  colleague.     Appius  not  being  qua*  ^  ^ 
Jified  for  the  command  of  armies,  the  senate  obliged 
him  to  stay  in  Rome;  and  notwithstanding  his  op- 
position to  it,  continued  Fabius  in  quality  of  proconsul, 
and  without  any  associate,  in  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  Samnium,  where  he  obtained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy  near  Alifa^,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vultumus.     In  the  meantime  Volumnius  made 
^ar  against  the  Salentines,  in  the  extreme  part  of 
Italy,  with  good  success,  and  for  the  first  time  spread 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  in  those  parts. 

In  the  election  of  magistrates  for  the  following  Y.R.447. 
year,  the  Romans  chose  Appius  to  be  praetor,  a  post  ^'^'^^^ 
much  better  suited  to  his  talents;  and,  at  the  same^^/J"^ 
time,  raised  Q.  Marcius  Tremulns  and  P.  Cornelius  put  Capit. 
Arvina  to  the  consulate.     The  former  was  ordered  to  ^^  ^'  ^' 
march  against  a  body  of  Hernici,  who  had  taken  arms 
on  account  of  the  severe  treatment  which  some  of 
their  countrymen  (made  prisoners  in.  the  last  battle 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites)  had  suffered  at 
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Yevof  Rome.  The  rebels  lost  three  camps  in  a  few  days, 
447.  and  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This 
^^^^  fi^ar  being  ended,  Marcius  hastened  to  join  bis  col- 
147U1  coo.  league,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  invested  in 
^*  narrow  passes  by  the  Samnites.  The  enemy,  to  pre-^ 
vent  the  uniting  of  the  two  armies,  gave  Marcius 
battle,  while  his  troops  were  fatigued,  and  in  some 
disorder.  The  place  where  they  attacked  him  being 
not  far  from  the  camp  of  Cornelius,  the  latter  could 
hear  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  see  the  clouds 
of  dust  that  they  raised;  judging  therefore  that  his 
colleague  was  engaged  in  fight  with  the  enemy,  he 
sallied  out  of  his  intrenchments,  fell  upon  the  Sam- 
nites  in  flank,  broke  through  them,  and  made  his  way 
to  their  camp,  which  he  found  empty,  and  set  fire  to 
it.  The  sight  of  the  fire  totally  discouraged  them,  so 
that  they  immediately  dispersed  themselves  and  fled, 
leaving  30,000  men  dead  on  the  spot.  But  this  action 
was  no  sooner  over,  than  the  Romans  found  them<- 
selves  obliged  to  enter  upon  a  new  engagement  with 
8  body  of  fresh  troops  coming  to  reinforce  the  Samnite 
army.  The  success  of  this  battle  being  the  same  with 
that  of  the  preceding  one,  the  Samnites  were  reduced 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  consuls  referred  their  deputies 
to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Lijy,  b.  9.  Whilst  Marcius  and  Cornelius  were  yet  in  the  field, 
the  time  came  for  electing  new  magistrates;  so  that  a 
dictator  was  named  to  preside  in  the  comitia  by  cen- 
turies, who  chose  Posthumius  Megellus  and  Tib.  Mi- 
nucius  consuls.  Btfore  they  took  possession  of  their 
office,  the  senate  determined  the  fate  of  the  Hemici. 
Those  of  their  cities  that  had  continued  faithful  were 
allowed  to  chooise  whether  to  live  according  to  their 
ancient  laws,  or  to  have  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  they  preferred  the  former.  The  rest  were 
tdeclared  Roman  citizens,  and  obliged  to  be  governed 
by  Roman  la^,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  yet 
without  having  the  right  of  suffrage. 
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At  this  time  deputies  arrived  from  Cttthage,  with  ^^^ 
a  compliment  aod  presents  to  the  republic ;  and  some     44a 
historians  say,  that  a  third  treaty  was  now  made  with  ^^^^ 
the  Carthaginians.  1^*^  ""• 

The  new  consuls  were  both  ordered  into  Samnium,  litj,  b.  9. 
each  at  the  head  of  two  legions.  Posthumius  directed  c  43, 44. 
his  march  towards  the  city  of  Tifemum,  and  Minu«- 
cius  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borianum.. 
The  first  came  to  a  battle  with  the  Samnites,  the 
success  of  which  was  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  he  pre* 
tended  to  be  worsted,  retired  the  next  night  to  the 
mountains,  and  there  fortified  himself  in  an  advan- 
tageous place.  The  Samnites  followed,  and  encamped 
within  two  miles  of  him.  Posthumius  hereupon 
finished  hb  intrencfaments  with  all  expedition,  and 
leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  guard  them, 
marched  out  at  midnight  with  the  rest,  and  joined  his 
colleague,  who  lay  in  sight  of  another  body  of  Sam* 
nites  that  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  engage.  Mi- 
nucius,  by  the  advice  of  Posthumius,  advanced  into 
the  plain  with  only  his  two  legions,  and  oflfered  the 
enemy  battle.  The  victory  was  long  disputed ;  but 
at  length  Posthumius  appearing  with  his  fresh  troops, 
and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  Samnites,  whose  strength 
was  exhausted,  the  latter  suffered  a  terrible  slaughter. 
Theylost  one*and-twenty  ensigns.  This  action  over, 
the  two  consuls  led  their  joint  forces  to  Pdsthumius's 
camp,  and  thence  fell  upon  that  body  of  Samnites 
which  was  posted  near  it.  This  proved  a  bloodier 
battle  than  the  former;  Minucius  was  killed  in  it^ 
and  Statins  Gellius,  the  Samnite  general,  taken  pri^^ 
soner.  Victory  declared  for  the  Romans,  who  took 
twenty^six  ensigns  from  the  enemy. 

The  people  at  Rome,  on  the  news  of  Minucius's 
death,  immediately  appointed  Fulvius  Corvus  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  to  finish  the  campaign,  which  he  did  by 
reducing  Bovianum  and  several  other  cities  to  surren^ 
der,  for  which  he  had  a  triumph  at  his  return  home. 
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jY^o^      §  VII.  la  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of 
449.     the  succeeding  consuls,  C.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  P. 
^•^•^^  SulpiciusSaverrio,  the  Samnite  nation  sent  deputies  to 
i^con-  Rome  to  desire  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  confederacy 
Fml  cLpit.  ^ith  the  republic :  but  the  Romans,  before  they  would 
^^45!  ^  ^'  grant  this  request,  despatched  Sulpicius  with  an  army 
into  Samnium,  to  examine  the  sincerity  of  the  Sam* 
nites,  and  discover  their  real  sentiments.     They  re* 
ceived  the  consul  every  where  with  great  marks  of  re* 
spect  and  friendship  $  and  upon  his  report  of  the  seem- 
ing alteration  in  their  dispositions,  a  new  alliance  was 
made  with  them  on  the  old  foot. 

And  now  the  republic  prepared  to  punish  her  old 
enemies  the  .dSqui,  who,  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
between  them  and  Rome,  had  many  times  privately 
sent  succours  to  the  Samnites,  and  had  of  late  op^ily 
espoused  their  cause,  following  the  example  of  the 
Hemici.  They  had  likewise  returned  this  haughty 
answer  to  the  Roman  feciales,  who  had  been  sent  to 
them  to  demand  satisfaction :  '<  That  they  supposed 
it  was  only  a  trial,  whether  through  the  fear  of  a  war 
they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  made  Roman  citi- 
zens; which,  how  desirable  a  thing  it  was  the  Hernici 
had  taught  them ;  seeing  those  of  that  nation,  who  had 
been  left  free  to  choose,  had  preferred  their  own  laws 
to  Roman  citizenship ;  and  those  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  be  Roman  citizens  looked  upon  it  as  a 
punishment."  War  was  therefore  declared  against 
the  iEqui,  and  both  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  enter 
their  country.  The  long  subjection  and  inaction  of 
this  people  had  enervated  their  courage,  and  untaught 
them  military  discipline.  They  assembled  an  army, 
but  there  was  no  order,  no  subordination  among  the 
soldiers,  nor  could  they  come  to  any  agreement  what 
measures  to  take.  At  length  they  all  unanimously 
left  their  camp  at  midnight,  and  every  one  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home.  The  consuls,  who  the  next 
morning  drew  up  their  troops  with  an  intention  to 
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otter  btttie,  were  much  surprised  at  the  inaction  of  the    Vear  of 
^Demy^  and  the  silence  that  reigned  in  their  camp.  No     449. 
advuiced  guards  i^peared,  no  sentinels  upon  the  ram-  ^^•^^* 
parts.     At  first  they  suspected  an  ambush,  and  pro-  i49di  eon- 
eeeded  with  caution ;  but  when  they  discovered  the  ■""^' 
truth,  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  the  cities  whither  they 
had  retreated.     In  fifty  days  the  consuls  took  forty- 
one  towns,  most  of  which  they  razed  or  burnt,  which 
entirely  reduced  the  .^Bqui ;  and  this  rapid  destruc- 
tion spread  such  a  terror  among  the  neighbouring 
nations,  that  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Ferentani,  and  Mar- 
rucini,  all  sent  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  republic. 
Their  request  was  granted. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


SxcT.  I.  The  renomned  Q,  Fabiut  being  eentor  tMt  year,  aequiret  the  surname 
t^Maxitnus,  fir  his  r^fbrtmUion  of  an  abuse  introduced  by  Appivs^  who  had 
dispersed  great  numbers  of  the  freed  men  and  meanest  of  the  people  into  all  tht 
rustie  tribes^  thereby  to  itt/fomctf  the  electioHs  according  to  his  own  humour, 
(One  Flavins^  who  had  been  a  scribe^  is  by  the  strength  of  this  base  fiction 
raised  to  the  curule  ced^kMp.)    PfMus  reamfnes  those  meanfiUows  to  the 
four  city  tribes.    II.  T%e  next  year  (when  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  L>  Genu-  450. 
dus  are  consuls)  is  spent  chiefly  in  sending  colonies  to  the  conquered  cities.    In 
the  succeeding  consulate  of  Livius  Dentcr  and  .^milius  PauluSj  the  art  qf  451. 
painting  is  introduced  at  Home  by  C,  Fabius,  sumamed  Pictor,     Cleonymus,  Fftblot 
son  qfCleomeneh  tiing  of  Sparta,  brings  a  fleet  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  Pictor. 
makes  two  descents  there  without  success.    III.  AU  thefiUoxsing  year  the  re^  452. 
public  is  governed  by  two  dictators,  successively  created,  Q.  Fabius  and  Vetle-, 
rius  Conms.     The  farmer  quells  an  insurrection  of  the  Marsi;  the  latter 
obtains  a  signal  victory  over  the  Hetrurians,  to  whom  afterward  a  truce  is 
granted  fliT  two  years, 

%  I.  This  success  of  the  Roman  arms  abroad  was  fol- 
lowed by  reformations  at  home.  The  famous  Q.  Fa- 
bius Rullianus  being  this  year  (with  P.  Decius  Mus)  in 
the  censorship,  employed  his  power  to  rectify  an  abuse 
introduced  by  Appius  Claudius  into  the  state.  Appius, 
as  we  have  already  *  seen,  to  make  himself  master  in  the  *  in  uw 
senate,  had  brought  the  sons  of  freed  men  into  it ;  but  ^^^ 
this  novelty  had  not  lasted  above  one  year ;  his  list  of 
senators  was  cancelled,  and  the  old  one  took  place.  Not 
succeeding  therefore  in  that  enterprise,  he,  in  order  to 
govern  the  elections  in  the  camMa,  dispersed  the  freed 
men  and  the  very  lees  of  the  people,  men  wholly  devoted 

VOL.  II.  u 
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Yetf  of   to  him,  into  all  the  Roman  tribes,  and  tliis  oecaaioiied 
449w     endless  broils  in  the  republic.  It  was  owing  to  the  same 

B.  C.  908. 


cause  that  the  curule  a^ileship  fell  this  year  into  the 
i4Sth  em.  hauds  of  two  Very  mean  persons,  the  one  a  native  of 
VaL  Max.  Pr»neste,  the  other  Cn.  Flavius,  the  grandson  of  a 
Atiod*  ''^^  msaif  and  whose  first  profession  had  been  that  of 
i>.  0.  c  0*  a  scribe/  Having  by  some  means  learned  the  rules  by 
c  Jk  '  which  the  pontifices  settled  the  term^ays,  or  the  days 
S^^Sne*  forbearing  causes,  and  such  other  matters  as  were  within 
Juris,  iji.  their  peculiar  province,  he  composed  a  calendar,  tran- 
MuT^  scribed  it,  and  fixed  it  up  in  the  forum,  for  the  use  of 
"'  the  people  J '  who  being  thereby  freed  from  their  de-^- 

pendence  on  the  pontifices  in  this  respect,  rewarded  him 
with  several  honourable  employments,  to  which  they 
raised  him  successively,  and  at  length  with  the  curule 
piin.  b.  83.  sedileship.  The  nobles  were  so  deeply  affected  with  the . 
*•  *• '  ^  indignity  offered  them  by  this  promotion  of  Flavius, 
that  many  of  them  laid  aside  their  ornaments,  and  par- 
ticularly their  gold  rings,  as  in  a  time  of  mourning. 
Fabius,  to  re-establish  peace  in  Rome,  and  to  hinder 
the  great  dignities  from  being  bestowed  on  worthless 
men,  reincorporated  into  the  four  city  tribes  those  mean 
fellows  whom  Appius  had  taken  thence,  and  dispersed 
among  the  country  tribes;  so  that  for  the  future  they 
could  influence  no  more  than  four  tribes,  and  in  these 
they  were  not  the  strongest :  a  reformation  so  agree- 
able to  the  republic,  that  on  this  account  alone  the 
Romuis  gave  Fabius  the  surname  of  Maximus,  which 
he  had  not  acquired  by  all  his  military  exploits.  It  wa9 
perpetuated  in  his  branch  of  the  Fabian  family. 

In  this  censorship  likewise  an  ordinance  was  made* 
that  the  Roman  knights  should  every  year  on  the  ides 
of  July  appear  on  horseback  dressed  in  purple,  and 

7  Plinj  (K  83.  c  1.  lect.  60  nyi,  that  FU?iui  had  been  icribe  t(>  Appiot  Glaik 
dint  CaicuBf  and,  at  faia  instigatioD,  both  made  himself  master  of  the  secret  (by 
artful  inqukies)  and  publish^  it. 

>  Fla?hu  published  likewise  wfaatLiTy  adb  <<CiTile  jasiepoiitam  in  peoetn- 


libus  pontificum.'*    See  Taylor*s  BlemeDts  of  Civil  Law,  p.  77—81,  where  this 
■  matter  is  satisfactorily  cKpbaned. 
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crowned  with  olive,  and  march  in  procession  from  the  j^^fl, 
temple  of  Mars  to  the  Capitol  [in  honour  of  Castor     450. 
and  Pollux,  who  fought  for  the  Romans  at  the  lake^'^^^ 
RegUlus].  J^-- 

§  II.  The  republic  being  now  in  peace  with  her  vd.  Fml 
neighbours,  the  year  of  the  consuls  S.  Cornelius  Len-  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
tulus  andL.  Genucius  Aventinensiswas  almost  wholly  c  1.' 
spent  in  sending  colonies  to  the  conquered  cities.  To 
Sora4000,  to  Alba  (in  the  country  of  the  ^ui)  6000 
men  were  sent.  The  same  year  to  the  Arpinates  and 
Trebulani  were  granted  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  but  from  the  Frusinates  was  taken  a  third  part 
of  their  land,  because  they  had  solicited  the  Hemici  to 
make  war  on  the  Romans.  The  public  tranquillity  suf- 
fered a  short  interruption  by  a  gang  of  robbers  in  Um« 
bria,  who  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near.  Their 
retreat  was  a  great  cave  with  two  entrances ;  and  the 
Romans  having  found  them  both,  lighted  great  fires 
at  them,  so  that  some  of  the  wretches  (whose  whole 
number  amounted  to  2000)  were  stifled  with  the 
smoke,  and  the  rest  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 

This  expedition  was  followed  by  an  inconsiderable  v.  r.  4ai. 

war.    In  the  beginning  of  the  consulship  of  M.  livius [ — 1 

Denter  and  M.  ^milius  Paulus,  the  M{m  took  um- 1^^^ 
brage  at  the  colony  of  6000  men  which  the  republic  had 
lately  sent  to  Alba,  and  they  laid  siege  to  that  {dace. 
But  Junius  Brutus,  whom  the  people  named  dictator 
upon  this  occasion,  marched  against  them,  and  by  a 
speedy  victory  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  eight  days'  time. 
At  his  return  home  he  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
Health  a  temple,  which  he  had  vowed  when  he  was  con- 
sul, and  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  when  he 
was  censor.  And  this  is  the  first  time  that  history  men-  Piin7.b.3A. 
tions  the  use  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Rome.  C.  Fabius  vai!  Max. 
(afterward  consul)  painted  all  the  walls  of  the  new  tem-  Li5^,Vfo. 
pie  in  fresco,  and  dience  got  the  surname  of  Pictor.     ^  ^* 

At  this  time  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Cleomenes  king 
pf  Sparta,  came  with  a  great  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 

u  2 
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Year  of   with  a  design  to  make  a  settlement  there,  and  he  took 

451.      Thuriae  [anciently  called  Sybaris],  a  city  of  Lucania. 

^•^•^^'  Being  driven  thence  by  the  Romans,  he  made  a  second 

iftistcon-   descent,  in  the  place  where  Venice  now  stands.    But 

*"  this  expedition  proving  as  unfortunate  as  the  fonner, 

he  returned  to  his  own  country,  having  lost  four-fifths 

of  his  fleet. 

B*  a  SM*      §  m-  The  following  year  the  republic  had  no  con- 

-I 1  suls,  but  was  governed  by  two  dictators,  one  after  an- 

FMt.  Capit  Q^jjgp^  q^qI^  q(  whom  fulfilled  his  six  months.  The 
first  was  Fabius  Maximus.  The  revolt  of  the  Marsi 
induced  the  Romans  to  put  this  eminent  warrior  at  the 
head  of  their  troops.  He  marched  an  army  against 
them,  and  by  one  single  victory  quieted  that  insur- 
rection. Valerius  Corvus,  who  succeeded  Fabius,  was 
named  to  the  dictatorship,  to  conduct  a  war  against  the 
Hetrurians,  in  which  the  republic  was  engaged  by 
LiTy,  b.  10.  taking  part  in  the  civil  broils  of  that  people.  But  the 
Roman  legions,  having  entered  Hetruria,  were  no 
sooner  advanced  within  a  small  distance  of  the  enemy, 
than  a  religious  scruple  seized  the  dictator.  He  called 
to  mind  that  there  had  been  some  defect  in  the  cere- 
mony of  his  inauguration,  upon  which  he  straight  re- 
turned to  Rome,  to  renew  the  auspicia.  In  his  absence 
Sempronius  Sophus,  his  general  of  the  horse,  impru- 
dently made  an  incursion  into  the  country,  fell  into  an 
ambush,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  some 
colours.  The  news  of  this  defeat,  which  was  much 
magnified,  caused  an  extraordinary  terror  at  Rome, 
and  the  dictator  hastened  away  with  new  levies  to  the 
camp.  At  his  arrival  he  found  things  in  a  much  better 
c.  4.  condition  than  had  been  reported.  Sempronius  had 
changed  his  post  for  a  more  safe  and  advantageous  one ; 
the  manipuH,  who  had  lost  their  colours,  were  impa- 
tiently waiting  in  great  shame  and  disgrace  without 
the.  camp  (where  they  continued  day  and  night  with- 
out covering)  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  ho- 
nour, and  the  whole  army  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
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a  battle,  that  they  might  have  their  revenge,  Valerius,  Ycm  of 
seeing  this  good  disposition  of  his  troops,  led  them  452. 
into  the  fields  of  Russellae,  one  of  the  twelve  chief  ^'^'^^^ 
cities  of  Hetruria.  The  Hetrurians,  flushed  with  their  isist  con. 
success,  followed  him,  and  endeavoured  by  a  stratagem  ^^ 
'  to  surprise  Fulvius,  one  of  the  dictator's  lieutenant- 
generals,  who,  with  a  detachment,  had  possessed  him- 
self of  a  fort  at  some  distance  from  the  Roman  camp. 
Some  Hetrurian  officers,  in  the  dress  of  shepherds, 
came  with  their  flocks  near  the  walls  of  the  fort.  This 
was  a  bait  to  draw  the  Romans  out;  a  body  of  troops 
lay  ready  in  ambush  to  fall  upon  them.  Fulvius  dis- 
covering their  artifice  by  their  speech,  which  was  more 
elegant  than  that  of  shepherds,  bade  some  of  his  men 
call  out  to  the  pretended  shepherds,  and  tell  them, 
"that  they  would  find  it  as  hard  to  deceive  the  Romans 
as  to  conquer  them.**  When  the  Hetrurians  perceived 
that  their  stratagem  would  not  take  effect,  they  pre- 
sently after  appeared  and  besieged  Fulvius  in  form. 
The  dictator  had  notice  of  his  distress,  and  hastened  i^»y»  ^  *<>• 
to  his  relief,  and  this  brought  on  a  general  action. 
Valerius,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  instead  of  posting 
his  cavalry  in  the  wings  of  his  army,  as  was  usual,  drew 
them  up  behind  his  infantry,  leaving  spaces  in  the  lines 
for  the  horse  to  advance  upon  a  signal.  And  in  reality, 
when  the  Romans  had  given  the  first  shout  for  the 
combat,  it  was  not  their  infantry  but  their  cavalry 
that  began  the  charge.  Passing  through  the  intervals 
beforeraentioned,  they  drove  full  speed  upon  the 
enemy;  and  this  unexpected  attack  so  terrified  and 
disconcerted  the  Hetrurians,  unprepared  for  it,  that 
the  battle  was  neither  long  nor  doubtful.  They 
quickly  gave  ground,  dispersed  themselves,  and  fled; 
and  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete.  The 
Hetrurians,  humbled  by  this  fresh  blow,  once  again 
sued  for  peace,  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  truce 
for  two  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

45S.  Sbct.  I.  In  the  year  of  Rome  453,  vA«w  Valeritu  CorouiUihefifOi  Hme  coming 
and  hat  Q,  Ajmleius  Pantajbr  Ms  coUeagne^  a  Jaw  it  patted  at  the  motion  qf 
m  v^  '«^  tfibunetj  of  the  name  qfOgukiiut,  to  quaUfy  pkheiant  fbr  ^pontijlcnte  and 

^^^*»  auguraU.    ILThehtsLYtlieAa,  it  confirmed  amev.   III.  Q.  Fabiut  Maximtu 

poDtilicet  declinet  the  contulthip,  to  whi<^  the  people  would  again  raite  Aifn,  and  <a  hu  ^ 

andmugaxs.      tymi  requett  obtaim  Uu  cunOe  tediUthip,  in  which  qfflce  fte  gaint  new  ^ory.    ♦ 

R^^*E       §  ^'  ^'^  *^^  ^^^^  election  of  magistrates,  Valerius 
453.      Corvus,  though  absent,  was  again  promoted  to  the  con- 
'^^'  3ulship;*  and  the  com/uz  appointed  Q.  Apuleius  Pansa 
^^^'   to  be  his  colleague.     During  their  administration,  the 
*  A  fifth     Hetrurians  and  Samnites  continued  quiet,  and  the 
f2*!  capit  '^public  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity  abroad. 
But  as  it  had  ever  been  the  fate  of  Rome  to  have  com^ 
motions  at  home,  when  she  had  no  foreign  enemies, 
30  now  two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Ogulnius,  set  on  foot  a  new  contest  with  the 
liiTy.b.  10.  patricians,  concerning  honours  and  dignities.     The 
only  important  offices  which  the  plebeians  did  not 
share  with  the  nobility  at  this  time,  were  the  pontificate 
and  the  augurate.     Numa  had  appointed  only  four 
pontifices,  and  that  number  had  never  been  increased* 
The  augurs,  though  but  three  in  number  at  their  first 
institution  by  Romulus,  had  been  augmented  to  six. 
However,  the  augural  college  consisted  now  but  of 
four,  probably  by  the  death  of  two.     The  Ogulnii 
presented  a  petition  to  have  four  additional  pontifices 
chosen  out  of  the  plebeians,  and  to  have  five  plebeian 
augurs  added  to  the  four  in  being.     The  patricians 
were  highly  ofiended  with  this  proposal ;  but  as  they 
had  experienced  the  fruitlessness  of  their  endeavours 
to  exclude  the  plebeians  from  the  consulate,  and  the 
other  great  dignities,  they  made  no  other  opposition  to 
this  new  encroachment  on  their  prerogatives,  than  by 
declaiming  in  all  places  against  the  innovation,  as  an 
affront  offered  to  the  gods  themselves ;  **  May  heaven 
grant  tliat  so  wicked  a  profanation  of  our  sacred  mys- 
teries draw  no  calamity  on  the  republic  !**   The  matter 
^*  ^'  ®*      wasfirstdebatedbeforetheassemblyofthect^r^,  where 
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Appins  Claudius,  so  famous  for  his  attesipts  to  humble    Yew  ar 
the  nobility,  became  now  their  most  zealous  advoeate.     4^ 
But  as  his  harangue  contained  nothing  more  than  a  re*  ^^-^^ 


petition  of  the  old  arguments  that  had  been  so  often  ^^ 
emjdoyed  against  the  admission  of  plebeians  into  the  ^ 
4  consulate,  history  has  not  transmitted  it  to  us.  On  the 
other  handf  P.  Decius  Mus,  who  had  been  twice  consul, 
and  once  dictator,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  plebeians^  He 
put  the  assembly  in  mind  of  his  father  Decius,  who 
devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  Roman  legions,  and 
thereby  made  them  victorious :  '*  If  Decius  was  as 
pure  and  as  agreeable  a  victim  to  the  gods,  as  his  pa- 
trician colleague  Manlius  would  have  been,  had  he 
offered  himself;  what  should  hinder,  but  that  the  same 
Decius  might  have  been  chosen  to  officiate  in  our 
religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices?  And  after  all, 
whence  is  it  that  the  patricians  derive  this  peculiar 
privilege  of  being  alone  worthy  to  minister  in  sacred 
things?  Did  they  descend  from  heaven  with  the 
quality  of  patricians?  or  did  Romulus  give  that  title 
to  their  ancestors,  only  because  they  could  tell  who 
were  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  that  is,  because 
they  were  men  of  free  condition  ?  If  this  be  all,  I  am 
able  to  name  a  consul  for  my  father :  and  my  son  may 
boast,  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  have  been 
honoured  with  the  highest  dignities  in  the  republic. 
But  to  what  purpose  should  I  reason  any  longer  ?  The 
patricians  have  nothing  solid  to  offer,  they  only  seek 
to  amuse  us  with  words  and  noise,  and  they  know  very 
well  that  we  shall  carry  our  point.  My  opinion 
therefore  is,  that  the  people  by  their  suffrages  do  im- 
mediately pass  the  petition  of  the  Ogulnii  into  a  law.'' 

This  debate  was  in  the  assembly  of  the  curue,  but  wjy>  ^  *^- 
in  order  to  decide  the  a£&ir,  it  had  been  before  i^reed  ^ 
to  summon  the  tribes;  and  there  both  points  were 
carried  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  Decius  was  chosen 
one  of  the  new  pontifices. 
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YflvoT       $  II.  Valerius  took  the  opportunity  of  the  present 
*  458.     tranquillity  to  revive  an  old  law,*  made  by  Valerius 
^•^'^^  Poplicola,  and  afterward  reniewed  by  another  of  his 
153d  ooo.   ancestors,!  enacting,  ^'that  in  capital  causes  the  ac- 
^**^     cused  should  have  a  right  of  appealing  to  the  tribunal 
TMT  344.    of  the  people/'    The  patricians,  by  their  interest  and 
TCtf  SM.    power,  had  hindered  the  eflPect  of  this  law,  and  ren- 
dered it  obsolete;  but  it  was  now  once  more  restored, 
and  expressed  in  stronger  terms  than  before;  with  no 
other  sanction  however,  but  that  the  transgressors  of 
it  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  dishonest  action ;  a 
penalty  which  should  have  been  of  little  influence  in 
a  more  corrupt  age,  but  sufficient  at  this  time  to  re- 
strain the  Romans,  who  piqued  themselves  upon  their 
virtue,  and  had  no  hope  of  rising  to  great  employ- 
ments, unless  they  had  preserved  their  reputation 
pure  and  untainted. 
Livy,  b.  10.      §  III.  In  the  following cowffta for  electing  new  con- 
suls, Q.  Fabius  finding  that  the  people  were  inclined 
to  raise  him  again  to  that  dignity,  though  he  had  not 
entered  his  name  among  the  candidates ;  and  consider- 
ing that  he  should  gain  but  little  glory  in  a  time  of 
tranquillity,  desired  the  assembly  to  reserve  that  mark 
of  their  esteem  for  him  till  a  more  tempestuous  season, 
and  declared,  that  a  civil  employment  at  present  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  him.     Accordingly  they  placed 
him  (with  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  great  Pa- 
pirius)  in  the  curule  sedileship;  nor  did  his  superior 
merit  appear  less  conspicuous  in  this  station  than  in 
c.  11.       military  command;  for  when,  not  long  after,  there 
happened  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome,  he 
took  such  effectual  care  to  guard  the  people  against 
famine,  by  bringing  com  from  abroad,  and  by  making 
a  proper  and  wise  distribution  of  it,  that  the  poorer 
sort  confessed  they  owed  their  lives  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

viu*  Petinut  and  T,  Manlius  Torquatus,  Picermm  obtaitu  an  alliance  with  454. 
the  reptAHe,  The  consul  ManhiUy  who  wag  to  act  against  the  Hetruriansy 
iein£  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse^  Valerius  Corous  is  by  every  voice  in  the 
ooimt»  declared  consul  (the  sixth  time)  to  succeed  him.  The  very  presence  of 
sorenowmdawarrior  strikes  a  terror  irnto  the  enemy;  they  quit  the  Jeld^  and 
retire  into  their  towns.  (This  was  the  last  military  expedition  of  that  great 
man,  who  Hoed  to  190  years  of  age*)  lhInthedoseqfthefAowingeon^466. 
sulate  <f  Cn,  Fulvius  and  L.  Corneous  ScMo,  a  report  being  spread^  that 
both  ffte  Hetrurians  and  the  Samsiites  (which  last  had  broken  their  alOance 
frith  Rome)  were  making  mighty  preparations  to  attack  the  ngmbHc,  the  Ao. 
mans  cast  their  eyes  on  the  great  Pabius  to  be  one  of  their  consuls  for  the  new 
year^  and  they  cIMge  him  to  accept  the  office  contrary  to  his  in^natUm;  huty  456. 
at  his  request,  give  him  P.  Decius  Mus  (who  had  been  consul  with  him  in 
the  year  446)  to  be  hU  coOeague.  The  Hetrurians,  instead  of  taking  the  Jleld, 
come  to  a  resolution  to  ask  peace;  so  that  the  consuls  march  their  two  armiee 
into  Samniumy  and  make  terrible  devastations  in  that  country, 

S  I.  The  consuls  chosen  for  the  new  year  were  M.  JJ^„ 
Fulvius  Petinus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus.   Fulvius     454. 
went  into  Umbria  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Nequinum  ^^'^^ 
(which  Apuleius,  one  of  the  former  consuls*  hadb^un),  ^J^ 
and,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  hcLiyy^i^,!^ 
made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  Romans  sent  a  ^  ^^* 
colony  thither,  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Umbrians  in  awe. 

In  this  consulate  the  Hetrurians  broke  their  truce 
with  Rome.  But  when  they  were  preparing  to  enter 
the  Roman  territory,  an  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into 
their  country  suspended  the  design ;  however,  they 
did  not  drop  it.  On  the  contrary,  that  they  might 
execute  it  with  the  better  success,  they  endeavoured 
by  large  sums  to  engage  the  Gauls,  not  only  to  for- 
bear pillaging  Hetruria,  but  to  join  with  them  agiunst 
Rome.  The  Gauls  seemed  to  listen  to  the  proposal, 
took  the  money,  and  withdrew  their  troops.  But 
when  the  time  came  for  them  to  march  against  the 
Romans,  they  excused  themselves,  unless  the  Hetru- 
rians would  assign  them  a  part  of  their  territory  to 
settle  in ;  and  this  was  absolutely  refused. 

During  these  negotiations  between  the  Hetrurians 
and  Gauls,  Hcenum,  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic, 
sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  ask  an  alliance  with  the  re- 
public; a  request  which  the  Romans  easily  granted  in 
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Yflir  of   the  present  necessity  of  their  affiurs,  and  then  they  de- 
464.      spatched  away  an  army  to  punish  the  Hetrurians  for  their 
^^•^^  breach  of  ftith.  The  command  of  it  had  fallen  by  lot 
i5Sd  con.    to  Manlius,  but  this  general  losing  his  life  by  a  fall  from 
L    b  10  ^^^  horse,  the  centuries  met  to  choose  him  a  successor, 
c  ii!        and  (which  had  never  happened  since  the  birth  of  the 
republic)  all  the  suffrages  were  given  in  favour  of  one 
and  the  same  man,  Valerius  Corvus,  now  the  sixth  time 
;created  consul.     His  first  consulship  was  in  the  year 
405,  according  to  the  Capitoline  marbles/  Though  now 
in  a  very  advanced  age,  he  made  the  campaign  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  man  in  the  bloom  of  life.  His  very  ap- 
pearance at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army  so  terrified  the 
Hetrurians,  that  they  durst  not  continue  in  the  field, 
but  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortified  places ;  nor 
could  the  burning  of  their  villages,  and  the  laying  waste 
their  country,  provoke  them  to  hazard  a  battle.  This 
was  the  last  of  Valerius's  military  expeditions.  In  what 
year  he  ended  his  days  is  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that 
piin.  b.  7.   he  lived  to  above  a  hundred.    He  was  promoted  one* 
VaL  Max.  aud-tweuty  times  to  offices  that  gave  him  a  right  to  sit 
Ci«ro!to'  ^^  *'^^  curule  chair  (which  can  be  said  of  no  Roman 
Ciuooe  Ma-  but  himself)^  and,  when  not  in  any  public  station,  he 
^t  in      made  agriculture  his  chief  employment  and  amusement, 
cl^  in    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ly  ^  worthy  patriot  and  good  pattern  of 
Bnto,  c  14.  that  affection  which  men  owe  their  country,  but  an  ex- 
cellent model  of  the  paternal  care  which  the  head  of  a 
great  family  ought  to  have  of  his  children  and  relations. 
Great  in  peace  and  great  in  war,  Valerius  Corvus  shone 
eminent  even  among  those  heroes  who  appeared  in  the 
most  glorious,because  the  most  virtuous,  age  of  Rome. 
Y.  R.  456.      §11.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  ^  the  republic  (by 
^ifl^IL-  what  accident  is  unknown)  fell  into  an  interregnum. 
IMA  coo-  WTien  the  camitia  were  held  for  a  new  election  of  magi- 

•  Aeoordkig  to  Plataich,  Cicero*  VaL  Mazimui,  and  oUmh,  there  wett  for^- 
•ix  yean  between  VaL  Conrui^s  fint  contolafe  and  hit  last:  according  to  tne 
Faat.  Capit.  48. 

^  Two  new  tribes,  Aniensis  and  Teientina,  wae  this  year  added  to  the  thirty- 
0«e  in  being. 
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strates,  Appius Claudius  took  it  into  his  head  to  oppose   Vmt  or 
the  admitting  of  any  plebeian  into  the  consulship ;  but     4^ 
all  his  rhetoric  proved  ineffectual,  and  Cn.  FulviusCen-  °'^^' 
tumalu8»  a  plebeian,  was  made  colleague  to  L.  Come-  i&4th  coo- 
lius  Scipio.    During  their  administration  the  Hetru-  ^    ^  ^^ 
rians  took  arms  again,  and  the  Samnites  broke  their  c  i^ 
alliance  with  Rome.  Scipio  marched  against  the  for- 
mer, and  gave  thenr  battle,  the  success  of  which  waa 
doubtful.  However,  the  Hetrurians,  after  their  action, 
were  seized  with  an  unaccountable  terror,  deserted  their 
ciunp  in  the  night,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
lucumonies ;  and  the  copsuls  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
the  whole  country.  This  is  Liv/s  account.  But  the 
Fasti  Capitolini  make  it  more  probable  that  this  ex- 
pedition of  the  Romans  into  Hetruria  was  under  the 
conduct  of  Fulvius,  who  afterward  marched  against 
the  Samnites,  and  gained  an  unquestionable  victory 
over  them  near  Bovianum. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  present  consulship,  a  re-  c.  13. 
port  prevailed  of  mighty  preparations  that  the  Samnites 
and  Hetrurians  were  making  to  attack  the  republic  once 
more.  Hereupon,  the  first  care  of  the  Romans  was  to 
choose  able  generals  for  the  next  campaign ;  and  all 
eyes  immediately  turned  upon  Fabius.  But  he  (from 
what  motive  is  hard  to  guess)  declined  the  honour,  and 
excusedhimself  to  the  people  on  pretence  of  his  age,  and 
the  decay  of  his  strength  and  vigour.  And  to  show 
that  he  was  in  earaest,  he  ordered  the  law  to  be  read, 
which  forbade  any  man  to  bear  the  office  of  consul  twice 
within  ten  years  j*'  a  law  made  in  the  year  411,  but 
which  had  not  been  strictly  observed.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  being  bent  upon  having  him  for  one  of  their 
consuls,  made  such  a  clamour  when  the  statute  was  going 
to  be  read)  as  quite  drowned  the  voice  of  the  person  ap- 

*  AeoordiBg  to  LiTy  and  the  Fast  GapitoL  there  had  been  ten  oopsuktes  aince 
Fabhtt  was  in  that  station ;  so  that  if  his  objection  was  good,  we  most  condudt 
that  the  oonsuUr  years  were  not  alwajrs  complete  years,  and  are  therefore  a  very 
imccrtaiftnieaauieoftiiiif*    C*  ^  IL 
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Y«yf  of   pointed  to  read  it ;  nay,  the  tribunes  themselves  threat- 
45fi.      ened  Fabius  that  if  he  did  not  desist  from  opposing  his 
^•^•^'  election,  they  would  get  the  people  to  dispense  with 
154th  con.  the  law  by  a  formal  decree.  When  Fabius  found  that 
^'      there  wasanecessity  of complyingyhe  resisted  no  longer, 
but  then  he  desired  that  they  would  at  least  oblige  him 
so  far  as  to  give  him  a  colleague  to  his  own  mind,  and 
proposed  to  them  Decius  Mus,  who  had  been  joined 
with  him  in  his  last  consulship,  and  with  whom,  he 
told  them,  he  had  lived  in  perfect  concord  and  har- 
mony.    The  conutia  granted  his  request,  and  those 
centuries  who  had  not  yet  voted  gave  their  voices  una- 
nimously  for  Decius.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  restraining  the  avarice  of  those  who,  contrary  to 
law,  possessed  more  than  500  acres  of  land. 
Y.R.  466.      While  the  new  consuls  Fabius*  and  Decius t  were 
'        considering  together  in  a  friendly  manner,  which  of 
iMch  con-  them  would  be  able  to  conduct  the  war  in  this  or  that 
Lify,  b.  10.  province  with  most  advantage,  and  what  number  of 
•  A  fourA  ^^^^^^  ^^  would  be  necessary  to  employin  each,  deputies 
time.         arrived  at  Rome  from  Sutrium,  Nepete,  and  Falerii, 
-  who  all  agreed  in  their  report,  that  the  Hetrurians  in 


their  last  diet  had  resolved  to  desire  a  peace.  Upon 
thisboth  theconsuls  marched  into  Samnium^but  entered 
it  different  ways.  Fabius  took  the  shortest  cut,  by 
Sora ;  and  being  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  the  Sam- 
nites  had  laid  an  ambush  for  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tifemus,  and  were  waiting  for  his  coming  into  a  deep 
valley,  that  they  might  fall  upon  him  from  the  hills,  he 
resolved  to  attack  them  in  their  concealment.  But  they 
finding  their  project  discovered,  left  their  ambush,  and 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain.  The  brave  re- 
.  sistance  they  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement 
gave  Fabius  some  uneasiness.  He  commanded  his  ca- 
valry to  give  their  horses  the  reins,  and  to  rush  upon 
Frontini  the  enemy  with  their  usual  impetuosity ;  but  this  proved 
b.  s.         ineffectual.  His  next  recourse  was  to  stratagem.  He 
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ordered  Scipio,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  take  the    Yev  of 
hastati  of  the  first  legion,  march  them  by  roundabout     456. 
ways  in  silence  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  ^  ^-  *^ 
thence  fall  on  the  enemy  in  the  rear;  and  this  motion  1^^ con- 
was  made  without  being  perceived  either  by  the  rest       ^' 
of  the  army,  or  by  the  Samnites.     In  the  meantime 
the  latter,  proud  of  having  repulsed  the  Roman  cavalry, 
pushed  the  first  line  of  the  infantry  briskly,  and  forced 
them  to  retire  through  the  spaces  in  the  second  line, 
which  consisted  of  the  principes.     But  when  these 
began  likewise  to  lose  ground,  Scipio  appeared  with 
his  detachment  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,   Fabius,  to 
encourage  his  men,  made  them  believe,  that  it  was 
the  army  of  his  colleague  Decius  come  to  his  assist- 
ance.    And  the  same  persuasion  prevailing  among 
the  Samnite  troops,  they  immediately  disbanded  and 
fled.     The  slaughter  was  not  great,  but  the  Romans 
took  twenty-three  colours. 

Decius,  whose  name  had  been  of  service  in  this  Uwj,  b.  10. 
action,  had  likewise  in  another  respect  contributed  to  ^  ^^ 
the  victory,  by  having  defeated  the  Apulians,  who 
were  to  have  joined  the  Samnites.  After  this,  the 
two  consular  armies  continued  five  months  in  Sam- 
nium,  and  made  incredible  devastations;  Decius 
changing  his  camp  forty-five  times,  and  Fabius  his 
eighty-six,  for  that  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

8bct.  I.  Appiut  Claudiuiy  who  two  years  btfore  luzd  made  afiuUlest  attempt 

to  exclude  the  plebeians  fivm  the  consulate,  endeavours  now  with  the  same  view 

to  get  the  consular  fucesjbr  Fabius  and  hkntelf.    Fabius  being  president  in 

the  comidA,  opposes  his  own  re-election ;  whereupon  Volumnius  Flamma,  a 

457.     plebekuiy  it  joined  with  Appiut  in  the  coneuUhip.    Fabius  amd  Deciut  {in 

quality  of  proconsuls)  are  continued  in  Vie  command  of  their  respective  armies 

fbr  six  months  longer*   Fabius  hinders  the  Lucanians  from  joining  the  Sam- 

nitet.    Deciut  gcStu  great  advantage  over  the  latter^  to  complete  whose  de^ 

ttruction  Volumnius  marches  a  new  army  into  Samnium,     II.  But  he  soon 

Appius  after  leaves  that  country  to  goto  the  attistance  of  hit  colleague  Appiut,  much 

Cuudiui  embarratted  with  a  war  against  the  Hetrurians^  strengthened  by  a  body  qf 

andVolum-      Samnitet,  and  another  ofGault.    Appius  pretends  to  be  displeased  with  his 

Dius.  arrival,  upon  which  Volumnius  qfers  to  lead  back  his  army  into  Samiumt 

but  the  troops  of  Appius  oppose  this  motUnu     The  united  armies  of  the  two 

consuls  come  to  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  and  totally  defeat  them.    III.  After 

tftis  Volumnius  returns  into  his  own  province,  and  gains  a  new  victory  over 

the  Samnites,  who  (after  Fabius  and\I)ecius,  whose  proconsulate  was  expired, 

were  returned  to  Rome)  had  made  an  incursion  into  Campania, 

R^OME       5  ^*  -^^^^^^  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 

466.      The  centuries,  first  called,  had  all  voted  for  him  to  be 

'  '        one  of  the  consuls,  when  he  himself  opposed  the  pro- 

iwA  con.  ceeding.  At  first  he  offered  the  same  objection  which 

LiTy,b.  10.  ^^  ^^^  employed  the  year  before.  But  when  Appius 

c-  !*•         Claudius  (who  had  probably  secured  his  own  election), 

and  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  surrounded  his 

chair,  and  pressed  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  <*  to 

take  this  opportunity  of  excluding  the  plebeians  from 

the  consulship,  and  thereby  restoring  both  to  that  ma* 

gistracy  and  to  the  patricians  their  pristine  dignity,'' 

he  answered,  **  that  he  should  not  have  refused  to  re* 

ceive  the  names  of  two  patricians,  if  he  had  observed 

an  intention  to  join  any  other  but  himself  with  Appius 

Claudius;  but  would  never  give  so  bad  an  example, 

as  that  of  standing  candidate,  contrary  to  law,  in  ^n 

Y.R.457.  assembly  where  he   himself  presided/*     Hereupon 

J—I Volumnius  Flamma,  a  plebeian,  was  chosen  colleague 

IS^^  to  Appius.  The  patricians,  much  dissatisfied  with 
Fabius,  imputed  his  refusal  of  the  consulship  to  his  dis- 
like of  Appius  for  a  colleague,  a  man  who  far  surpassed 
him  in  eloquence,  and  the  arts  of  civil  goverament. 
Ury,  b.  10.  Both  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  received  orders  to 
contmue  the  war  in  Samnium,  in  quality  of  proconsuls. 
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for  six  months;  so  that  the  republic  had  very  soon    Vouror 
four  armies  on  foot  under  four  generals.  457. 

Fabius,  after  his  return  into  Samnium,  was  obliged  ^^'^^^ 
to  lead  his  army  against  the  Lucanians,  who  had  lately  ^^  <»°- 
rose  up  in  arms;  and  he  spent  his  proconsulate  inLi^,b.i<K 
keeping  them  in  awe,  and  hindering  them  from  joining  ^  ^7. 
the  Samnites.     In  the  meantime  Decius  pushed  the 
Samnites  to  the  last  extremity,  drove  their  army  even 
out  of  Samnium,  and  then  laid  siege  to  their  towns. 
When  he  had  taken  and  sacked  Murgantia,  he  per* 
suaded  the  soldiers  to  sell  their  booty  for  money,  that 
they  might  not  be  encumbered  with  it  in  their  future  ^ 

expeditions.  After  this,  Romulea  and  Ferentinum 
were  both  taken  by  assault ;  and,  to  complete  the  de- 
struction  of  Samnium,  anew  army  of  two  legions  and 
1500  auxiliaries  advanced  thither  under  the  command 
of  the  consul  Volumnius. 

§  II.  The  war  with  the  Hetrurians  had  fallen  by  c.  i& 
lot  to  Appius.  The  storm  was  now  gathered  on  that 
side.  For  the  Samnit^  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  own  country  by  Decius,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Hetruria,  and  there,  in  a  diet  held  at  their  request, 
had  pressed  the  chie&  of  the  lucumonies  to  exert  their 
utmost  strength  against  the  Romans,  offering  to  serve 
under  them  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  follow  them 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  The  Hetrurians^ 
pleased  with  this  proposal,  had  raised  a  formidable 
army,  which  was  strengthened  with  some  troops  of 
the  Gauls,  whom  they  had  engaged  by  i\^  force  of 
money  to  join  them.  Upon  the  news  of  so  powerful 
a  confederacy  formed  agunst  the  republic,  the  Romans 
despatched  away  Appius  at  the  head  of  two  legions 
and  1^000  auxiliaries;  but  it  was  rather  to  keep  the 
enemy  within  bounds,  than  in  expectation  of  any 
notable  advantf^e  from  the  conduct  of  their  consul. 
And  indeed  he  was  worsted,  for  want  of  military  skill, 
in  every  skirmish  and  slight  action  in  which  he  ven- 
tured to  engage ;  insomuch  that  ^he  soldiers  had  no 
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Your  of   longer  any  confidence  in  their  general,  and  the  general 
457.      became  distrustful  of  his  soldiers.    In  this  extremity 
^'^'^^  he  is  said  (for  the  thing  is  not  certain)  to  have  written 
166th  con.  to  his  collcaguc  to  leave  Samnium,  and  hasten  to  his 
Bx  t^    assistance.  Volumnius  came  with  all  expedition,  and 
•nnaHbui    the  troops  of  Appius  were  overjoyed  at  his  amval. 
Uiiamy      But  Appius  himsclf  seemed  surprised  at  it,  disowned 
b.io.e.iB.^Yie  letter,  and  reproached  his  colleague  with  acting 
dishonourably  in  quitting  the  province  assigned  him, 
in  order  to  gain  the  credit  of  giving  assistance  to 
others  who  did  not  want  it.     Volumnius  upon  this 
<^- 1^       would  have  immediately  returned  to  Samnium,  if  the 
officers  of  both  armies  had  not  entreated  him  to  have 
no  regard  to  the  unaccountable  behaviour  of  Appius, 
but  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  republic,  which 
required  his  presence  in  Hetruria :  "  We  are  jusl 
ready  to  give  battle,  and  should  matters  go  ill  with 
us  for  want  of  your  assistance,  will  it  be  inquired 
whether  Appius  treated  you  with  arrogance  or  not? 
No,  the  Roman  people  will  consider  only  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  battle,  and  impute  it  to  your  too  hasty 
resentments.'^    The  officers,  while  they  remonstrated 
these  things,  insensibly  led  both  the  consuls  to  that 
part  of  the  camp  where  the  soldiers  were  wont  to 
meet  when  the  general  was  to  harangue  them ;  and 
where  they  were  actually  assembled.     There  the  two 
colleagues,  in  longer  discourses  than  before  in  their 
more  private  conversation,  made  their  complaints  of 
each  others  and  as  Volumnius  had  the  better  cause, 
he  surpassed  himself  on  this  occasion  in  speaking, 
for  he  was  naturally  no  orator.    Upon  which  Appius 
could  not  forbear  rallying :  *^  Romans,  you  are  much 
obliged  to  me ;  I  have  made  a  dumb  consul  speak.    I 
Jn^  y«Bf  remember,  that  the  first  time  Volumnius  and  I  were 
joined  together  in  the  consulate,  he  scarce  opened  his 
mouth  for  some  months:  he  had  then  no  tongue,  and 
now,  you  see,  he  is  grown  even  eloquent,  a  perfect 
orator.'*    Volumnius  answered,  "  I  should  have  been 
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better  pleased  if,  instead  of  your  teaching  me  how  to    Yen  of 
talk,  I  had  taught  you  how  to  fight.     The  service  of     457?  ^ 
the  republic  requires  at  present  an  able  general,  more  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
than  a  fine  speaker;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  know  ^^J^^*^ 
which  of  us  understands  better  the  conduct  of  an  army,  ^^^ 
that  may  soon  be  decided.    There  are  two  provinces, 
Samnium  and  Hetruria ;  make  your  choice,  I  am  ready 
to  undertake  the  war  in  either  of  them.'*     At  these 
words  the  soldiers  cried  out,  that  they  should  both  in 
conjunction  carry  on  the  war  in  Hetruria.  Volumnius 
answered,  **  Since  I  have  already  made  one  mistake, 
and  have  misrepresented  the  intention  of  my  colleague, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  fall  into  another,  by  misunder- 
standing your  inclinations.  So  put  the  matter  there- 
fore out  of  all  doubt :  if  you  would  have  me  stay  here^ 
signify  it  by  an  acclamation."     Instantly  the  army 
gave  a  general  shout,  which  was  heard  in  the  camp  o( 
the  enemy,  who  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle.   Volumnius  without  delay 
marched  out  to  meet  them ;  Appius  is  said  to  have 
hesitated  awhile,  undetermined  whether  he  should 
fight  or  not,  till  he  found  that  his  troops  were  dis- 
posed to  follow  his  colleague,  in  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  their  own  general.  But  then  an  emulation  for  glory, 
and  the  shame  of  being  obscured  by  a  rival,  roused  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  exerted  himself  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected.     He  performed  the  part 
of  an  able  and  brave  commander,  having  first  made  a 
vow  to  Bellona  to  build  her  a  temple,  in  case  he  proved 
victorious.  The  united  Samnites  and  Hetrurians  werie 
entirely  defeated,  and  their  camp  taken  and  plundered. 
S  III.  This  victory  put  an  end  to  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  consuls,  and  they  agreed  to 
act  jointly  against  Hetruria.     But  Volumnius,  by  an 
unexpected  event,  was  called  back  into  his  own  pro- 
vince. The  Samnites,  though  so  much  exhausted,  had  If^^^  ^^' 
raised  new  levies,  spread  themselves  over  Campania, 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Y«rrf  and  ravi^ed  it;  which  obliged  Volumnius  (the  pro- 
467.  consulate  of  Fabius  and  Decius  being  expired)  to 
^^'^^  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Campanians.  When 
i56di  MB.  he  came  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Massicus,  in  the  district 
of  Cales,  he  learned  that  the  intention  of  the  enemy 
(who  were  encamped  near  the  Vultumus)  was  to 
break  up  their  camp  about  midnight,  march  home, 
disburden  themselves  of  their  booty,  and  then  return 
to  make  fresh  devastations.  Volumnius  made  so  much 
expedition,  that  he  came  upon  them  when  they  were 
unprepared  for  battle,  slew  6000  of  them,  and  re- 
covered all  the  spoil  they  had  taken.  This  success 
quieted  the  minds  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  had 
been  much  alarmed  at  the  last  enterprise  of  the  Sam- 
nites;.  and  they  now  took  into  consideration  the  pro^ 
per  means  to  secure  Campania  from  the  like  incur* 
Li?y,b.  10.  sions  for  the  future^  It  was  judged  proper  to  settle 
two  colonies,  one  at  the  mouth  of  die  Liris,  called 
the  colony  of  Mintumae,  the  other  at  Sinuessa. .  How* 
ever,  the  senate  deferred  the  execution  of  that  de* 
sign,  on  account  of  matters  of  greater  importance, 
which  at  this  time  indispensably  required  their  im- 
mediate attention. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SscT.  I.  The  repuNic  hehi^ahrmed  hy  aecounU  from  Appiut  of  extraordinary 
freparaUonB  fir  tHtr  hy  tite  Hetrurians  and  their  alHes  {the  C/m&riaiw,  Gaultf 
and  SamniteiSy  elect  Fabiue  {(he  fifth  time)  to  the  consulate,  and  at  hi*  re-  Fabittt  and 
putt  the  oomitia  grant  him  Decku  again  for  a  eoUeaguey  though  thejtrtt  een^  Dedus. 
turiee  have  already  voted  for  Volumnius.  Volumnius  himself  approves  of  the 
request.  11.  A  Hrvalship  happens  ai  tMs  time  between  the  patrician  andpl^teitm 
ladiesyjbr  the  reputation  cf  strict  chastity.  III.  When  the  time  comes  Jbr  the  450. 
consuls  to  take  theficld.f  the  senate  decree  the  eondttct  of  the  nar  against  the 
Hetrurians  to  Fabisu.  Decims  {to  comply  with  the  humour  of  Ms  party,  the 
plebeians)  raises  to  yield  that  command  to  his  patrician  colleague,  utdus  it 
fhU  to  him  iy  hiti  and  he  appeals  from  the  senates  deeree  to  the  people.  Th^ 
people  having  heard  the  pleas  qfAe  two  competitors,  and  considered  the  pre^ 
sent  exigence,  determine  infbvour  ofFabiusas  the  greater  general.  IV.  Fabius 
in  Ms  way  to  the  caimp  beiig  in^itrmed  ^kat  Appius  hasfirtyied  U  in  such  am 
extraordinary  manner  as  betrays  fiar,  sends  orders  before  him  immediately  to 
level  the  Jbrtyications  t  and  after  Ms  arrival^  instead  qf  AutUng  up  his  solm 
diets  within  lines,  he  keeps  them  in  constant  motion  by  frequent  marches  and 
counter-marges.  Befbre  he  enters  upon  action,  he  returns  to  Rome,  hut  for 
what  reason  is  uncertain.  The  senate,  that  he  may  be  able  to  contend  with  the 
enemy.  Judging  it  necessary  to  strengthen  him  by  a  second  army,  Fabius  de^ 
sires  that  his  eoHe^ue  DeAue  may  be  the  general  to  oomsaand  it ;  wM^  rf « 
guest  is  granted.  The  consuls,  having  sent  Volumnius  with  an  army  into 
SamniutH,  and  leaving  two  other  amSes  encamped  near' the  city  to  oover  i$ 
on  the  side  ofHctruHa,  take  the  field.  Thefbrees  of  the  enemy  are  divided 
into  two  boMes,  which  encamp  separately  ;  one  consists  ofSamnites  (who  had 
ieendrivem  out  qf  their  own  comUry)  andGaulsf  the  omer  of  Hetrurians  atsd 
Umbrians.  F(dAus  ordering  the  two  armies  he  had  left  near  Home  to  go  and  rom 
vage  a  part  qfffetruria,  £e  Hetrurians  and  UmbAms  march  asboiy  to  ieftnd 
U,  and  in  their  absence  the  consuls  come  to  a  battle  with  the  united  Gauls  and 
Samnites. .  The  left  wing  qffhe  Romans,  which  Decius  commands,  being  ter* 
tyied  and  broken  by  the  armed  chariots  sued  by  the  Gauls,  he,  to  recover  the 
courage  of  his  men,  devotes  himself  to  death  in  the  same  manner  his  father  had  Dcrote- 
dtme  onihe  Hke  occasion.  After  ^Mt,  FedAme  obMns  a  compkta  wietory.  mentaf 
V.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Samnites  raise  two  new  armies,  which  are  DeduB. 
routed  by  ^tefiroes  of  Applua^  nam  pnetor  ofRome,  and  the  proconsul  Vo^ 
hsmnius.    Rome  is  <^fticted  by  a  plague,  and  terryied  by  prodigies, 

§  I.  Certain  advice  came  to  Rome,  that  the  Hetru-*  ^^q^^ 
rians  bad  concluded  a  fresh  treaty  with  the  Samnites,     467* 
Umbrians,  and  Grauls,  and  that  the  armies  of  the  four       '^^' 
nations  were  already  aasOTibled  in  two  camps  in  Hetru*  J^f^ 
ria,  where  was  only  Appius  with  his  troops  to  make  head  ^i^,  y^  i^. 
against  them.  The  comitia  for  the  new  elections  being  ^  ^^* 
soon  after  held,  Volumnius  (who  had  been  recalled  from 
Samnium  to  preside  in  them,)  before  he  took  the  suf* 
fVages  of  the  centuries,  put  the  assembly  in  mind,  that 
they  were  that  day  to  elect  two  consuls,  who  would 
have  four  nations  to  contend  with :  he  added,  that  he 
doubted  not  but,  in  so  perilous  a  season,  they  would 
choose  the  ablest  genend  in  tlie  commonwealth  to  the 
consulate;  otberwisehewouldhavenamedadictator.  At 
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KcT  °  E  ^^^^  words,  all  eyes  were  immediately  turned  again 
467.      upon  Fabius.  But  when  the  centuries,  first  called,  had 
^•^^^'  voted  for  him  and  for  Volumnius,  he  started  difficul- 
'^  «»-  ties,  as  formerly,  and  excused  himself  on  account  of 
Livy,  b.  10.  ^  ^®*    However,  he  at  length  signified  his  consent, 
c  22.        provided  he  might  again  have  Decius  for  his  colleague : 
"  He  will  be  a  support  to  my  old  age.  One  censorship 
and  two  consulates,  in  which  Decius  and  I  have  been 
already  colleagues,  have  made  me  know  what  a  happi- 
ness it  is  to  the  commonwealth  to  have  her  magistrates 
live  in  concord.    It  is  hard  for  an  old  man  to  suit  him- 
self to  a  new  partner  in  power.  It  will  be  much  easier 
to  communicate  my  thoughts  freely  to  a  friend  with 
whom  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted."  Volumnius  ap- 
proved of  Fabius's  request,  and  made  a  fine  encomium 
upon  Decius,  insisting  much  **  on  the  great  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  the  harmony  between  two  ge- 
nerals in  such  strict  friendship."    The  day  being  spent 
in  these  harangues,  the  elections  were  put  off  to  the 
•A fifth     next,  and  then  Fabius*  and  Decius t  (though  the 
tTfourth  latter  was  absent  from  the  assembly)  were  declared 
^'^        consuls ;  Appius  chosen  praetor,  and  Volumnius  con- 
tinned  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Samnium,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul. 
Li^b.  la      §  11.  In  this  crisis  of  an  approaching  terrible  war, 
the  people,  being  very  superstitious,  multiplied  their 
public  acts  of  devotion ;  and  these  gave  rise  to  a  quarrel 
among  the  Roman  ladies.     In  the  ox-market  was  a 
temple  built  to  the  honour  of  patrician  chastity ;  and 
none  of  the  wives  of  plebeians,  how  illustrious  soever 
their  husbands  might  be,  were  ever  admitted  into  it. 
However,Aula  Virginia beingherself  nobly  descend^, 
and  being  the  wife  of  the  plebeian  consul  Volumnius, 
claimed  a  right  of  assisting  at  the  ceremonies  with  the 
patrician  ladies.  And  when  the  latter  opposed  her  pre« 
tPudidtit.  tensions,  "  What!  (said  she)  is  my  virtue  suspected ?t 
Was  I  meanly  bom  ?  Or  have  I  married  two  husbands  ?** 
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(Second  marriages  were  at  this  time  so  great  a  blemish    Vm  of 
on  the  Roman  women,  that  it  excluded  them  the     457. 
temple  of  chastity.)     But  all  that  Virginia  could  say  ^^^^ 
was  to  no  purpose.     She  was  absolutely  refused  ad-  iftoih  con- 
mittance  into  the  sanctuary.     Upon  this  she  formed  "*^^ 
the  resolution  of  having  a  temple  dedicated  j;o  plebeian 
chastity;  she  divided  a  part  of  her  own  house  from 
the  rest,  caused  an  altar  to  be  erected  and  consecrated 
in  it,  and  having  there  assembled  the  plebeian  women 
ofthe  greatest  distinction,  complained  to  them  of  the 
pride  of  the  patrician  dames,  told  them  her  design, 
and  pressed  them  to  an  emulation  with  those  haughty 
ladies  in  the  pointof  modesty  and  virtue.  This  scheme 
was  readily  approved ;  ceremonies  were  instituted  and 
observed,  much  like  those  practised  in  the  other  tem- 
ple; and  this  fervour  continued  for  some  time:  but  at 
length  women  of  little  merit  and  doubtful  characters 
being  admitted  into  the  assembly,  it  sunk  into  disgrace, 
and  no  more  mention  was  made  of  plebeian  chastity. 

The  same  year,  the  curule  smiles  (Cn.  and  Q.  Ogul- 
nius)  cited  some  usurers  to  trial ;  and  the  eflFects  of 
these  being,  by  sentence,  confiscated  to  the  public, 
those  magistrates  purchased,  with  the  produce,  brazen 
gates  for  the  Capitol ;  silver  vessels  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish three  tables  in  the  chapel  of  Jupiter;  a  statue  of 
this  god  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  which  was 
placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  temple;  images  of  the 
two  infants  (founders  of  the  city)  suckled  by  a  she-wolf. 
This  monument  they  placed  at  the  Ruminal  Fig-tree, 
i.e.  in  the  place  where  had  stood  the  wild  fig-tree  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  (in  the  fable 
concerning  them)  to  have  been  carried  by  the  stream.** 

S  III.  When  the  time  came  for  Fabius  and  Decius  y.  R.  4fta 

to  enter  upon  office,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  J. 1 

157th  000- 

*  The  ttdUct,  from  the  game  fund,  payed  with  tauan  stone  the  road  ftom  the  >nl«%* 

Skte  Capcna  to  the  temple  of  Man,  which  was  not  fiur  from  it,  at  the  entrance  of  hWfy  b.  10. 
eAppianWay.    About  the  Mme  thne,  iBUna  and  FolTioa,  the  pldt»eian  vdilet,  c.  24. 
from  the  money  laited  by  fines  laid  on  the  fannen  of  the  public  jpastuiegrounds, 
cotcrtaiiicd  the  peoplt  with  some  shows,  and  pmented  some  gold  cups  to  Cent. 
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Ycttr  AT  latter  would  be  induced  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  by  the 
458.  age  and  superior  merit  of  his  colleague,  to  compliment 
B.C.294.  i^^m  ^jijIj  jijg  command  of  the  army  in  Hetruria, 
167th  eim.  without  drawing  lots.  But  as  the  patricians  made  it 
"*^^*'  a  point  of  honour  not  to  permit  any  other  than  Fabius 
io  have  the  conduct  of  the  Hetrurian  war,  the  ple- 
beians, on  the  other  hand,  would  not  suflfer  Fabius  to 
have  it,  unless  it  fell  to  him  by  lot,  lest  the  patrician 
consuls  should  for  the  future  claim  a  right  of  choosing 
their  provinces;  and  the  pacific-minded  Decius  was 
compelled  to  go  with  the  stream  of  his  party.  The 
question  being  carried  against  him  in  the  senate,  he 
appealed  to  the  people  in  comitia.  There  the  two 
competitors  each  pleaded  his  own  cause  in  few  words, 
and  more  in  the  language  of  soldiers  than  of  orators. 
**  What!  (said  Fabius)  have  I  planted  a  tree,  and  shall 
another  gather  the  fruits  of  it  ?  It  was  I  who  first 
opened  a  way  into  Hetruria  through  the  Ciminian 
Forest,  till  then  deemed  impracticable.  To  what 
purpose  did  the  people  force  me,  at  my  age,  to  put 
myself  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  if  they  intended  to  give 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  another  P'  After  this  he 
fell  by  degrees  to  complain  of  his  own  choice  of  a  col- 
league, who  seemed  rather  to  be  an  adversary  than  a 
friend,  and  to  repent  of  the  concord  in  which  they  had 
lived  together  during  their  partnerships  in  office.  And 
he  concluded  with  assuring  the  assembly,  that,  not- 
withstanding any  thing  he  had  said,  he  pretended  to 
no  other  right  to  command  in  the  present  war,  than 
what  their  opinion  of  his  abilities  should  give  him ; 
and  that,  as  he  had  submitted  his  cause  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  senate,  he  was  equally  ready  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  people. 

Decius  b^an  his  harangue  with  complaining  of  the 
partiality  of  the  senate,  who,  he  said,  envied  the  ple- 
beians every  degree  of  honour:  he  then  pleaded  the 
established  custom  of  the  consuls  drawing  lots  for  their 
provinces;  ^fter  which,  he  thu3  proceeded:  *^  Did  the 
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question  relate  only  to  the  honouring  of  Fabius,  he  Yew  or 
has  so  well  deserved  of  the  public,  and  I  in  particular  4m. 
am  so  much  obliged  to  him,  that  I  should  never  be  ^^^^ 
backward  to  contribute  to  his  glory,  if  I  could  do  it  ]^^^ 
without  shame  and  disgrace  to  myself.  But  who  can  " 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  if,  in  the  case  of  a  dan- 
gerous war,  the  conduct  of  it  be  given  to  one  of  the 
consuls  without  drawing  lots,  the  other  must  be  deemed 
insuflScient,  useless, and  supernumerary?  Fabius  boasta 
of  his  exploits  in  Hetruria,  and  Decius  is  ambitious 
of  being  able  to  boast  of  the  like  exploits;  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  his  fortune  to  extinguish  that  fire 
which  Fabius  only  covered,  and  which  has  often  since 
broke  out  afresh.  As  for  honours  and  rewards,  I  shall 
be  ever  ready  to  yield  them  to  my  colleague,  out  of 
respect  to  his  age  and  dignity;  but  when  the  question 
is  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  I  can  never  willingly 
yield  these  either  to  him  or  to  any  other/'  When 
Decius  had  ended,  Fabius  made  only  this  short  reply: 
**  I  desire,  Romans,  that  before  you  decide  on  the 
present  dispute,  you  will  hear  Appius's  letters  read." 
This  said,  he  left  the  assembly.  Appius,  in  his  letters, 
had  painted  the  dangers  with  which  the  republic  was 
threatened  in  very  lively  colours ;  and  there  needed 
no  more  to  induce  the  camiiia  to  have  recourse  to  the 
surest  remedy.  The  people  instantly  and  unanimously 
determined,  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Hetruria 
should  be  committed  to  Fabius. 

§  IV.  And  now  all  the  Roman  youth  were  eager  Uyj^h.  to. 
to  serve  under  the  command  of  so  able  a  general.  **  ^ 
But  he,  either  to  dispel  the  public  fears  by  a  show  of 
confidence,  or  to  prevent  any  associates  being  joined 
with  him,  declared,  that  he  would  take  no  stronger  a 
reinforcement  to  the  army  than  4000  foot  and  60Q 
horse.  With  these  he  marched  towards  the  camp, 
which  the  fearful  Appius  was  still  strengthening  with 
new  fortifications.  Not  far  from  it  he  met  a  detach^ 
ment,  sent  to  cut  wood  in  a  neighbouring  forest. 
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VcM^    "  Whither  are  you  going,  soldiers?*'  said  Fabius. 

468.      They  answered,  "  To  the  forest,  for  wood  to  fortify 

^1^1^  the  camp/'— "What!  (cried  the  general)  is  it  not 

iwh  con-  already  fortified  ?*' — "  Doubtless  it  is  (replied  the 

^      soldiers) ;  and  we  are  surrounded  by  a  double  ditch 

and  a  double  rampart,  yet  we  are  still  afraid.*' — "  You 

have  wood  enough  (said  Fabius) :  return  to  the  camp, 

and  level  the  rampart."  The  detachment  immediately 

returned,  and  put  the  consul's  orders  in  execution, 

which  much  alarmed  both  the  army  and  its  general, 

till  the  workmen  informed  them,  that  what  they  were 

doing  was  by  the  command  of  Fabius,  who  would  soon 

be  in  the  camp.   Fabius  arrived  the  same  day ;  and  the 

next,  Appius  set  out  for  Rome,  to  take  possession  of 

the  praetorship,  to  which  he  had  been  chosen,  as  an 

employment  better  suited  to  his  talents  and  capacity 

than  the  command  of  an  army. 

Fabius  observed  a  quite  different  conduct  from  that 
of  his  predecessor.  Instead  of  shutting  up  his  soldiers 
within  fortifications,  he  kept  them  in  continual  motion. 
He  said  nothing  was  more  healthful  for  soldiers  than  a 
frequent  change  of  place,  and  to  march  from  one  coun- 
try to  another;  and  indeed  he  obliged  them  oflen  to 
make  as  long  marches  as  was  possible  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  for  the  winter  was  not  yet  over,  and  by  this 
means  he  gave  his  troops  an  air  of  confidence. 

But  before  the  season  permitted  him  to  enter  upon 
action,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  either  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, or  by  invitation  of  the  senate.  (Some  authors 
say,  that  Appius  at  his  return  had  made  a  dreadful 
representation  of  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
urged  the  necessity  of  sending  either  Decius  or  Vo- 
lumnius  with  a  second  army  to  his  assistance;  and 
they  add,  that  Decius  had  upon  this  occasion  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  Fabius  ought  to  be  left  at 
full  liberty  to  determine  concerning  the  wants  of  his 
army,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic ;  and  had  moved, 
that  he  might  be  sent  for  to  Rome,  to  give  his  judg- 
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ment  of  the  state  of  affiiirs.)  When  Fabius  arrived,  Year  of 
he  gave  such  an  account  of  things  to  the  senate  and  468. 
people,  as  neither  to  increase  the  apprehensions  of  ^^^^ 
the  republic,  nor  to  let  her  sleep  in  security.  As  to  **^~"- 
another  general's  being  joined  with  him,  he  said,  he  i^^  ^  |q^ 
should  acquiesce  in  it,  on  account  of  the  fears  of  <^  ^ 
others,  not  his  own,  nor  because  he  thought  the  re- 
public to  be  in  any  danger;  but  then  he  desired  that 
Decius  might  be  the  person :  **  How  is  it  possible  that 
I  should  forget  the  good  intelligence  in  which  we  for- 
merly lived  ?  There  is  no  man  that  I  can  prefer  before 
him.  With  him  I  shall  never  want  forces,  nor  have  too 
many  enemies  to  deal  with.  But  if  my  colleague  has 
other  views,  and  cares  not  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
me,  I  am  willing  that  Volumnius  be  sent  in  his  stead.'* 
The  senate,  the  people,  and  Decius  himself,  left  the 
matter  wholly  to  the  determination  of  Fabius.  Decius 
declared,  that  he  was  ready  to  go  either  to  Samnium  or 
Hetruria,  as  his  colleague  judged  best ;  a  declaration  so 
pleasing  to  the  assembly,  and  which  spread  such  a  joy 
among  them,  that  they  congratulated  one  another  as  if 
victory  had  been  already  gained,  and  they  were  decree- 
ing their  generals  a  triumph,  not  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
Before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  they  sent  away  the 
proconsul  Vdumnius  into  Samnium,  and,  in  order  to 
cover  the  city  on  the  side  of  Hetruria,  directed  two 
camps  to  be  pitched,  one  on  the  hill  Vaticanus,  close  by 
the  Janicnlum,  the  other  in  the  country  of  the  Falisci. 
After  these  regulations  they  set  out  for  Hetruria,  and 
upon  the  road  received  the  news  of  the  total  defeat  of 
a  legion  which  Fabius  had  left  under  the  command  of 
Scipio,  near  old  Clusium.  A  numerous  body  of  those 
Gauls  called  Senones  had  surrounded  the  Romans,  and 
cut  them  all  off.  However,  the  consuls  were  not  dis- 
couraged by  this  accident.  Their  army  consisted  of 
four  legions,  a  good  number  of  Roman  knights,  a  thou- 
sand Campanian  horse,  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries  more 
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Yetf  of  numeroug  dian  the  forces  of  the  Romans.  They  di- 
458.  vided  it  into  two  parts,  and  encamped  separately,  but 
^^^^  not  far  from  each  other,  in  the  plain  of  Sentinum,  about 
167A  con-  four  miles  from  the  enemy.  It  is  said,  that  the  army 
UwyX  10.  ^^  ^^^  Gauls  and  Samnites,  who  encamped  together^ 
c  27,'  aa  consisted  of  143,330  foot,  and  46,000  horse.  What 
the  number  was  of  the  Hetrurians  and  Umhrians  (who 
jointly  made  another  camp)  is  not  told.  It  was  agreed 
among  these  confederates,  that  the  Grauls  and  Samnites 
only  should  engage  the  Romans  in  the  field,  whilst  the 
Hetrurians  and  Umbrians  attacked  their  two  camps. 
Fabius  had  notice,  by  deserters,  of  this  design ;  and  in 
order  to  disconcert  it,  and  make  a  diversion,  he  sent 
directions  to  the  proprsetors,  Fulvius  and  Posthumius^ 
who  were  encamped  near  Rome,  to  march  their  two 
armies  into  Hetruria,  and  ravage  it.  This  stratagem 
had  the  desired  effect*  The  Hetrurians  and  Umbrians 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  people,  whose  houses 
were  plundered,  and  lands  laid  waste ;  and,  during  their 
absence,  the  consuls  brought  the  Grauls  and  Samnites 
to  a  battle.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  read  of  armed 
chariots  used  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  The  Gauls  surprised 
the  Romans,  soon  after  the  action  began,  with  this 
new  way  of  fighting.  Not  only  the  Roman  cavalry, 
but  the  infantry  too  of  the  left  wing,  which  Decius 
commanded,  was  disordered  and  entirely  broken  by 
them ;  nor  could  he  by  his  utmost  efforts  engage  his 
terrified  soldiers  to  rally.  In  this  extremity  he  re- 
membered the  example  of  his  father,  and  in  the  very 
same  manner  devoted  himself  to  the  Dii  Manes  to 
?ave  his  army.  Assisted  by  M.  livius,  the  pontifex, 
he  performed  the  same  ceremonies,  pronounced  the 
same  form  of  words,  and  rushed  unarmed  among  the 
enemy.  The  loss  of  the  general  usually  occasions  the 
defeat  of  his  troops;  but  such  was  the  superstition  of 
the  Romans,  that  the  death  of  their  general,  in  this 
way  of  sacrifice,  gave  them  new  courage.    The  pon- 
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tifex,  who  was  himself  a  brave  soldier,  took  advantage    Year  of 
of  their  prejudices,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and      46a 
easily  brought  them  to  renew  the  attack,  in  which  ^-^-^^ 
they  were  seconded  by  some  troops,  sent  by  Fabius  iwa  cod. 
from  the  rear,  under  the  command  of  his  two  lieu- li^^|,.i(j, 
tenants.    The  fortune  of  the  day  quickly  changed  in  ^  ^ 
favour  of  the  Romans  in  the  left  wing. 

In  the  meantime,  Fabius,  who  had  hitherto  done 
little  more  than  act  upon  the  defensive,  artfully  ma- 
naging his  troops  till  the  first  fury  of  the  Samnites  was 
abated,  now  ordered  his  cavalry  to  wheel  about,  flank 
the  wings  of  the  enemy,  and  be  ready  to  charge  upon 
a  signal  given.  He  then  began  to  press  upon  the 
enemy  in  front ;  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  their 
strength  was  greatly  exhausted,  he  made  horse  and 
foot,  troops  of  reserve,  all  charge  at  once ;  nor  could 
the  Samnites  sustain  the  shock;  they  fled  to  their 
camp,  leaving  the  Gauls  by  themselves  to  make  good 
the  fight. 

To  break  the  Grauls,  who  yet  kept  their  ground, 
Fabius  detached  a  body  of  500  Campanian  horse  to 
fetch  a  compass,  and  fall  upon  their  rear,  command- 
ing the  principes  of  the  second  legion  to  follow  this 
detachment  of  horse,  and  wherever  they  should  see 
the  enemy's  ranks  broken  by  them,  to  press  on,  and 
hinder  the  Gauls  from  rallying.  This  motion  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  the  Gauls  were  at  length  defeated. 

In  the  meantime,  Fabius  forced  the  eamp  of  the  Sam- 
nites, and  made  a  terrible  slaughter  there.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  action  of  this 
day,  and  SOOOtaken  prisoners.  Among  the  former  was 
Gellius  Egnatius,  an  eminent  Samnite  commander,  who 
by  his  negotiations  had  brought  about  the  formidable 
alliance  of  the  four  nations.  The  Romans  lost  of  the 
left  wing  7000  men,  and  1200  in  the  right.  The 
consuPs  first  care,  after  the  victory,  was  to  perform  a 
promise  he  had  made  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  to  bum 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy  in  honour  to  Jupiter  the  Con- 
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R^^MB  ^^^^***  He  then  caused  search  to  be  made  for  the  body 
468.  of  Decius,  which  being  hidden  under  heaps  of  the 
^^^^  slain,  could  not  be  discovered  that  day,  but  the  day 
ugA  coo.  following  was  found :  due  obsequies  were  performed 
liry,  b.  10.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hero,  and  Fabius  spoke  his  funeral  oration, 
c-^'  As  for  the  propraetors,  Fulvius  and  Posthumius, 

they  gained  great  advantage  in  Hetruria ;  and  the  pro- 
consul Volumnius  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over 
the  Samnites  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifemus.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  victories,  neither  Samnites  nor 
c.  si.  Hetrurians  were  yet  brought  into  subjection.  The 
latter  took  courage,  and  assembled  fresh  forces  as  soon 
as  Fabius  left  the  country,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
lead  his  army  thither  again.  A  new  victory  obtained 
over  them  was  the  last  of  this  hero's  exploits,  in  the 
station  of  chief  commander. 
Maaob.  Fabius  had  a  son  whose  surname  was  G  urges,  or  the 

c.  13.'  Gulf,  an  appellation  given  him  on  account  of  his  ex- 
cessive intemperance  in  his  youth.  This  man  afterward 
corrected  his  way  ofliving,  and  though  he  never  equalled 
his  father  in  any  kind  of  merit,  became  worthy  of  public 
offices.  He  was  now  curule  aedilc,  and  in  order  to  wipe 
off  the  shame  of  his  past  excesses,  turned  a  zealous  re- 
former of  manners.  He  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people  accusations  of  adultery  against  great 
numbers  of  women  of  distinction,  who,  being  con- 
victed, were  condemned  to  pecuniary  fines.  The 
money  arising  fi»om  these  fines  he  consecrated  to  the 
building  of  a  temple  to  Venus  near  the.  great  Circus. 
§  V.  Before  the  end  of  this  year  the  Samnites  brought 
two  new  armies  into  the  field  in  different  places,  and 
even  acted  on  the  offensive.  Upon  which  Appius  the 
praetor  was  despatched  from  Rome  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  troops  which  Decius  had  commanded, 
and  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
consul Volumnius.  These  two  generals  having  united 
their  forces,  defeated  the  enemy  (whom  they  had  con- 
strained to  join  theirs)  in  a  pitched  battle  fought  in 
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the  Campi  Stellates  in  Campania*  The  Samnites  lost    Vetr  of 
16,300  men.  46a 

Rome  had  never  before  made  war  in  so  many  places  ^'^'^^ 
at  the  same  time  with  more  success.    But  in  the  midst  i67th  oon. 
of  her  rejoicings  for  such  signal  victories,  she  was  visited        ^* 
with  a  dreadful  plague.  It  was  a  melancholy  contrast,  Okm.  b.  s. 
as  Orosius  observes,  to  behold  the  triumphal  procession  z<^m, 
of  Fabius,  often  interrupted  by  funerals ;  and  the  ap-  J^^^- 
plauses  of  the  people  by  the  lamentations  of  those  who  c  Vi. 
bewailed  the  dead,  or  the  dying. 

Prodigies  were  never  in  greater  plenty  than  this  year. 
In  three  days  there  flowed  successively,  from  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  three  different  liquors ;  the  first 
day  blood,  the  second  honey,  and  the  third  milk;  and 
in  divers  places  it  rained  earth.  The  augurs  and  Si- 
bylline books  were  consulted  upon  these  imaginary 
prognostics,  and  the  joy  for  past  victories  was  much 
damped  by  the  present  calamity,  and  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  impending  evils. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

460.  Sect.  L  L.  Posthumiut  (the  tecond  time)  and  M.  Afiiiui  Rcgultu  are  chottn 
coHSuh.  PorthMfniusfaUing  Hck^  the  war  it  carried  on  against  the  Sanmites 
by  AiUiut  at  the  head  of  only  one  Consular  army.  The  SammiUe  have  the 
advantage  in  this  campaign,  till  Potthumius,  Icing  recovered,  hrings  a  tecond 
Roman  army  into  the  field  ;  they  then  retire,  and  leave  their  country  open  to  he 
pillaged.  While  Post/iumim  it  employed  in  taking  tome  of  their  towns,  AtHius 
marches  to  the  reUef  of  Lueeria  (in  Apulia),  heiSsgtd  (as  he  was  told)  by  the 
Samnites.  He  meets  tlte  enemy  in  his  way,  and  comes  to  a  battle  with  theni^  the 
success  ofwM<h  is  such,  that  neither  army  cares  to  try  a  second  engagement. 
Their  situation  hoveverfbrces  them  to  it;  and  then  AtiUns,  by  singular  bravery 
and  tkiU,  obtains  the  victory.  II.  In  tlte  mcatitime  Posthumiut,  witlumt  orders 
from  the  senatCf  leaves  Samnhimy  and  marches  into  Hetruria,  where  he  reduces 
three  qfthe  lucumonies  to  sue  for  peace.  Nevertheless,  tltefathcrt,  at  hit  return 
to  Rome,  reflue  him  a  triun^,  because  of  his  irregular  proceedingt.    He  ob- 

4(M).  tainsithonrrverby  the  favour  of  the  people.  111.  In  the  new  consulate  of  L. 
Papiriut  Curtor  (ton  ofihefamout  Pajtirim)  and  Sp.  Carviliut,  t)ie  Sam- 
niie  war  it  oonOnued.  IThe  Sanmites  make  lOyltOO  of  their  soldiers  bind  thent- 
selves  by  oaths  and  imprecations  to  conqtier  or  die.  Their  whole  army  consists 
of  36,090.  While  CarviHns  kn/s  siege  to  CombUnm,  in  the  eastern  extremUy 
ofSamnium,  Fapirins  leads  his  fwces  against  the  fomAdabik  army  ofiht 
enemy,  encamped  near  Aquilonia  in  Hirpinia,  He  gains  the  victory  by  the 
new  stratagem  of  making  the  nmleteert  and  other  senate  qfhis  army  (whom 
he  mounted  upon  mules,  and  sent  to  some  distance)  appear  in  the  heat  of  the 
action^  like  a  new  army  come  to  his  assistance,  IV.  Caroilius  takes  Com^ 
nium  ;  after  which  the  two  consuls  join  their  fbrces  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  Samnites.  But  the  war  breaking  out  afresh  in  Hetruria,  CarviRus 
leads  his  army  into  that  country,  and  reduces  the  enemy  to  buy  a  tmcefor  a 
Sun-diaL  year.    Both  the  consuls  have  triumphs.     In  this  year  a  sun-dial  is  the  first 

time  seen  at  Rome,  V.  A  new  r^ulaiUm  is  made  at  Rome,  reiaUng  to  ike 
guardianship  of  orphans,  and  another  relating  to  the  public  games, 

Y«r  of        §  I.  The  republic  had  now  been  forty-eight  years  in 
45a      war  with  the  Samnites,  almost  without  interruption ;  and 
^^'^^'  though  the  ktter  had  been  so  often  vanquished,  they  did 
J^  con-  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  being  finally  the  conquerors. 
Livy,  b.  10.  -^^^^  times  (says  Li  vy)  they  had  been  defeated  the  very 
c-  31.        ia3(;  ye^ .  |;i|^y  Y^^A  lost  thcir  ablest  general ;  they  saw 
their  allies  in  the  same  adverse  fortune  as  themselves; 
they  could  neither  by  their  own  strength,  nor  by  foreign 
aid,  maintain  their  ground ;  yet  they  did  not  desist  from 
the  war :  they  were  never  weary  of  fighting,  even  un- 
fortunately, in  the  defence  of  liberty :  they  chose  rather 
to  be  vanquished  than  not  strive  for  victo]:y. 
Y.  R.  450.      So  considerable  were  the  preparations  they  made  to 

! take  the  field  once  more,  that  the  senate  thought  it  ne- 

J^p^  cessary  to  employ  against  them  both  the  new  consuls, 
liify,  b.  10.  L.PosthumiusMegellus'^and  M.AtiliusRegulus:  but, 
•  .Tam^  Posthumius  falling  sick,  Atilius  was  despatched  away 
t2>ne.         without  him,  to  attack  the  enemy  before  they  could  get 
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oat  of  Samniiim.    The  two  armies  met  just  upon  the   Vm  ^ 
confines  of  Campania;  and  here  the  consul  was  no      409. 
sooner  encamped  than  the  Samnites  formed  the  bold  ^^^^' 
design  of  forcing  his  lines.  By  the  help  of  a  very  thick  XfiSth  coo. 
fog  they  approached  the  Roman  camp»  surprised  the  ad-  **      *- 
▼anced  guards,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Decu- 
man gate,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  to  the  queestor's  tent, 
where  the  military  chest  was  kept.  The  alann  reaching 
to  the  general's  quarters^  he  awaked,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  manipuli,  and,  in  short,  repulsed 
the  enemy,  but  durst  not  pursue  them  for  fear  of  an 
ambush.  Though  this  enterprise  of  the  Samnites  did 
not  prove  successful,  yet  the  courage  with  which  they 
had  felt  themselves  animated  to  make  the  attempt 
gave  them  new  confidenee;  and  they  kept  the  Ro- 
mans so  closely  shut  up,  that  they  could  not  enter 
Samnium,  to  live  there  upon  free  quarter. 

The  disadvantageous  situation  of  Atilius's  army 
alarmed  the  senate  and  people  at  Rome ;  so  that  Post- 
humius,  though  not  perfectly  recovered,  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  set  out  for  Samnium  with  the  two  le- 
gions allotted  him.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  Samnites^ 
being  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  two  con- 
sular armies,  decamped  in  haste,  and  left;  their  country 
<^n  to  be  pillaged^  Fbsthomius  applied  himself  to  Livy,  k  10. 
Ate  besi^ng  of  townjs»  and  took  Milionia  and  Tri*  ^  ^^^"^'  ^ 
veatum;  the  latter  without  fighting* 

Atilius  met  with  more  difficulties  and  danger  in  his 
estpeditions.  Haiwg  received  intelligence  that  the 
Samnites  were  besi^ingLuoeria  in  Apulia,  he  hastened 
to  its  relief,  but  found  the  ene«iy  in  his  way.  The  two 
armies  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  Uie  Romans 
Buflbredmost;  and  this  misfortune  to  mightily  dejected 
them,  that  they  passed  the  night  in  great  uneasiness^  ex- 
peeting  every  momefnt  to  see  the  enemy  approach  to 
force  their  lines.  But  it  happened,  on  the  other  hand» 
tliat  the  Samnites  were  no  less  terrified,  and  thought 
only  of  retuming  home.    The  difikulty  was,  how  to 
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Y«nr  of   put  their  design  in  execution,  because  the  place  where 
459.      they  were  posted  was  a  kind  of  defile,  and  much  con- 
^*  ^'  ^^'  fined,  and  the  Romans  were  between  them  and  Sam- 
i*jj^j«»-  nium.     They  resolved  at  length  to  go  directly  to- 
*"  wards  the  Roman  camp,  endeavour  to  march  along 

by  the  side  of  it,  and  make  the  plain.  The  consul, 
imagining  that  the  enemy  was  come  to  attack  him, 
gave  orders  to  his  l^ons  to  prepare  for  battle,  and 
to  follow  him  out  of  the  camp.  But  though  the 
officers  were  ready  enough  to  obey  him,  the  soldiers 
were  so  fatigued  and  intimidated,  that  he  could  not, 
even  by  soft  words,  prevail  with  them  to  stir.  In 
the  meantime  the  Samnites  drew  near,  and  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  pretended  to  discern  that  they  were 
loaded  with  stakes,  as  if  they  meant  to  form  a  palisade 
round  the  camp.  The  consul  hereupon  expostulated 
with  his  men  on  the  disgrace  of  suffering  themselves 
to  be  shut  up  in  their  camp  to  starve  there;  and 
shame  at  length  made  them  march  out,  though  very 
slowly  and  unwillingly.  The  motion  of  the  Romans 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  Samnites,  for  they  had 
hoped  to  avoid  a  battle ;  however,  when  they  found 
it  necessary  to  fight,  they  prepared  for  it ;  and  thus 
two  coward  armies  were  brought  to  an  engagement 
entirely  against  their  inclinations.  The  Romans  gave 
ground,  and  would  have  fled  into  their  intrench- 
ments ;  but  Atilius  ordering  some  troops  of  horse  to 
the  rear  of  his  infantry,  with  directions  to  kill  every 
Roman  who  should  attempt  to  enter  the  camp,  the 
runaways  were  hereby  brought  to  rally  and  renew 
the  fight.  The  victory  at  length  fell  to  the  Ro*' 
mans,  after  they  had  lost  7300  men.  Atilius  soon 
after,  in  his  march  homeward,  met  with  a  body  of 
Samnites,  who,  having  made  an  incursion  into  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  and  brought  thence  a  consider- 
able booty  and  many  Roman  prisoners,  were  march*- 
ing  home  in  great  disorder;  he  cut  them  in  pieces, 
recovered  the  booty,  and  released  the  captives.  After 
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this,  be  returned  to  Rome,  to  preside  at  the  new    VeMof 

I        .  ROME 

elections.  469. 

A  triumph  he  was  refused  for  two  reasons/  for^lfl^L 
having  lost  so  many  men  in  the  battle,  and  for  having  ^^^ 
released  his  prisoners  on  the  sole  condition  of  their 
passing  under  the  yoke. 

§11.  The  other  consul,  Posthumius,  because  he^^^^^l^- 
coul^  find  no  employment  for  his  troops  in  Samnium, 
marcfied  them  without  any  order  from  the  senate  into 
Hetruria.  Here  he  defeated  the  Volsinienses,  took 
Russells  by  assault,  and  reduced  Volsinii,  Perusia,  and 
Arctium  (three  principal  cities)  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
senate  granted  them  a  truce  of  forty  years,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  paying  each  500,000  pounds  of  brass  into 
the  treasury  of  the  republic.  For  these  exploits  the 
consul,  without  scruple,  petitioned  the  senate  for  a 
triumph ;  not  that  he  expected  the  fathers  would  grant 
it,  but  because  it  was  customary,  on  such  occasions,  to 
lOake  the  first  application  to  them .  Some  opposed  his  re- 
quest, on  pretence  that  he  had  not  taken  the  field  early 
enough ;  others,  because  he  had  lefl  his  province  with- 
out the  senate's  direction.  Posthumius,  perceiving  that 
the  members  who  made  these  objections  were  influenced 
partly  by  their  enmity  to  him,  partly  by  their  friendship 
for  the  other  consul  (whom,  having  met  with  the  like 
refusal,  they  would  console,  by  putting  his  colleague  on 
the  same  foot  with  him),  frankly  addressed  the  house  in 
these  terms :  **  Conscript  fathers,  I  shall  not  have  my 
mind  so  wholly  possessed  with  the  remembrance  and 
contemplation  of  your  majesty,  as  to  foi^t  that  I  am  a 
consul.  The  wars  which  I  undertook,  I  have  conducted 
with  success;  I  have  subdued  Samnium  and  Hetruria; 
I  have  obtained  for  the  republic  victory  and  peace ;  and 
now,  in  right  of  the  same  authority  by  which  I  made 
war,  I  will  triumph.**  This  said,  he  left  the  assembly. 
A  contest  hereupon  arose  among  the  tribunes  of  the 

«  The  Fa8t.  Cap.  g!?e  AtiHus  a  triumph  orer  the  Volaones  and  SamnitciL 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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Year  of    comniofis:  Sonne  said,  they  would  forbid  his  triumph, 
459.      as  unprecedented^and  of  bad  example ;  others  declared 
^•^'^^  they  would  support  him  in  his  pretension.    The  aflPair 
158th  ooD.  came  at  length  before  the  people ;  and  Posthumius  was 
'^      summoned  to  the  assembly.     He  put  them  in  mind, 
•  In  304.    **  that  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius,  *  and  lately 
Marcius  Rutilus,  father  of  one  of  the  present  censors, 
had  triumphed,  not  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  but 
by  the  will  of  the  people."  He  added,  "  that,  if  he  had 
not  known  that  some  of  the  tribunes,  mere  vassals  to 
the  nobles,  would  have  employed  their  veto  against  his 
bill,  he  should  have  made  his  first  application  to  the 
camiHa;  for  that  the  good  i)leasure  and  favour  of  the. 
people,  unanimous,  did,  and  ever  would  with  him,  sup- 
ply the  place  of  all  decrees  and  commands."   The  next 
day,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  whole  senate,  and  in, 
t  Advenuf  spitc  of  the  opposition  of  seven  of  the  tribunes,  t  the. 
tionem!'     cousul,  aided  by  the  other  three,  obtained  the  honours 
of  the  triumph ;  and  the  i>eople  solemnized  the  day 
with  extraordinary  rejoicings.^ 
Fast.  Capit      By  a  ccusus  taken  this  year,  the  number  of  Roman, 
citizens,  fit  to  bear  arms,  appeared  to  be  ^62,322. 
Livy  transfers  this  census  to  the  next  year,  and  calls 
the  lustrum  that  followed  it  the  nineteenth,  reckon- 
ing only  from  the  institution  (in  the  year  310)  of  the 
censorship ;  and  even  then  there  is  the  difference  of 
one  between  his  reckoning  and  that  of  the  Fasti;, 
according  to  which  the  census  of  this  year  was  the 
twentieth,  and  the  lustrum  the  thirtieth, 
a  c^'       §  ^^^*  To  L.Papirius  Cursor  (son  of  the  famous  hero, 
— '- — ^  of  that  name,  five  times  consul)  and  Sp.  Carvilius  were. 
sdihijT^  transferred  the  consular  fasces.    Atilius,  the  late  con- 
LiT7,b.io.  sul,  obtained  the  praetorship.     His  colleague  Post- 
^  ^^'        humius,  to  avoid  a  trial  before  the  people^  to  which  a 

'LiTj,  at  the  end  of  this  account,  acquaints  us,  that  there  is  no  certainty  eoncern. 
ing  the  noilitary  actions  of  this  year,  or  the  commanden  who  perfonned  them;  aad 
he  mentions  some  particulars,  as  related  by  Claudius,  others  as  related  by  Fabius,' 
which  are  not  in  the  foregoing  narratire,  but  are  in  some  things  inccNMistam  wkb  it. 
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certain  tribune*  named  Scantius,  had  cited  him  fpro-    Year  or 

R.  O  IVf  T^ 

hahlj  for  having  left  his  province  without  orders],  en-     46o. 
gaged  Carvilius  to  appoint  him  one  of  his  lieutenants.  ^'^  ^^' 

At  this  time  the  Saranites,  to  make  another  vigorous  ^^  «>»- 
efibrt,  published  a  new  law,  importing  that  whoever, 
of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  should  not  appear  in  the 
field  on  a  summons  from  the  general,  or  should  leave 
the  service  without  permission,  his  head  should  be  de- 
voted to  Jupiter  (i.  e.  it  should  be  lawful  for  bxij  one 
to  kill  him  wherever  found):  and  they  appointed 
Aqailonia  [a  town  of  Hirpinia  situated  between  Bene- 
ventum  and  Luceria]  to  be  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

A  numerous  army  being  by  this  means  assembled, 
the  general  caused  to  be  erected,  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  a'  tent  or  booth  200  feet  square,  covered  on 
the  top  with  linen  cloth,  and  so  close  on  all  sides, 
that  nothing  of  what  passed  within  could  be  seen  by 
those  withodt.  Here  sacrifices  were  oflfered  according 
to  an  old  ceremonial,  which  Ovius  Paccius,  an  old  priest, 
pretended  to  have  found  in  an  old  linen  book.  This 
rite  being  performed,  the  general  summoned  all  the 
principal  men,  men  distinguished  either  by  their  birth 
or  exploits,  and  introduced  them  one  by  one  into  the 
tent.  Here,  to  their  unspeakable  terror,  they  beheld 
altars  surrounded  with  slaughtered  victims,  and  centu- 
rions standing  by  with  drawn  swords,  and  each  person 
introduced  was  led  to  the  altars  more  like  a  victim  than 
an  assistant  at  a  sacrifice.  Immediately  was  admitii- 
stered  to  him  an  oath  of  secrecy  as  to  every  thing  he 
should  hear  or  see  in  that  place;  after  which,  he  wad 
constrained  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  posterity,  if  he  did  not  follow  wherever 
the  generals  should  lead  him  to  fight,  if  he  ever  fied  him- 
self, or  if  he  did  not  kill  those  whom  he  should  see 
flying.  Some  of  the  first  refusing  to  swear,  were  in- 
stantly killed  }  and  their  bodies,  thrown  among  the  car- 
casses of  the  victims,  were,  to  those  who  followed,  an 
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Year  of  effisctual  lessoD  to  coQiply.  Of  the  principal  men  of  the 
460.  Samnites,  when  they  bad  all  gone  through  this  cere- 
°'  ^'  ^^'  mony,  the  general  selected  ten,  commanding  that  each 
^^wr"^  of  these  should,  for  the  service,  choose,*  out  of  his 
acquaintance,  the  man  upon  whose  bravery  he  could 
most  rely,  and  that  this  man  should  choose  another,  of 
whom  he  had  the  like  opinion,  and  so  on,  each  man 
chosen  choosing  another,  till  the  number  of  1 6,000  was 
completed.  These  were  called  the  linen  legion  (legio 
lintecUa)^  from  the  covering  of  the  tent  where  the  no- 
bility were  sworn ;  and  they  had  finer  helmets  and 
bucklers  than  the  rest  of  the  troops,  amounting  to  above 
20,000,  who,  nevertheless,  made  a  fine  appearance. 
Y^9,  ^  ^^*  While  these  things  were  doing,  Carvilius,  at  the  head 
of  the  army  which  Atilius  had  left  near  Interamna, 
made  his  way  towards  Samnium ;  and  his  first  exploit 
was  the  taking  of  Amitemum,  a  city  of  Sabinia,  be- 
longing to  the  Samnites.  Papinus  in  the  meantime 
hastened  the  new  levies  at  Rome,  and,  as  soon  as  his 
legions  were  complete,  entered  upon  action.  He  took 
Furconia  (Livy  calls  it  Duronia)  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amiternum,  and  then  joining  his  colleague,  they 
went  together  to  ravage  that  part  of  the  Volscian 
territory,  which  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Sam- 
nites. After  this,  Carvilius  prepared  to  lay  siege  to 
Cominium,  in  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Samnium ;  and  Papirius  marched  to  Aquilonia,  where 
the  main  strength  of  the  Samnites  was  assembled. 

Papirius,  after  some  slight  skirmishes  with  the  enemy, 
acquainted  his  colleague,  by  a  messenger,  that  he  in- 
tended to  give  battle  the  next  day,  in  case  the  auspices 
were  favourable ;  and  desired  him  to  press  the  siege  of 
Cominium  vigorously,  that  no  detachments  might  be 
sentft'omthencetostrengthentheSamnitearmy.  Then 
calling  his  troops  together,  he  exhorted  them  *^  not  to  . 

B  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Livy*B  words;  ''  Decern  nominatb  ab  im- 
peratoie,  eb  dictum,  ut  vir  virum  legerent,  donee  sexdedm  millium  numerum 
cobfedsKDt.** 
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fear  the  enemy  for  the  extraordinary  methods  they  had    Your  of 

•  ROME 

taken  to  make  themselves  valiant;"  told  them,  ^Hhat     4m. 
oaths,  extorted  by  fear  and  violence,  would  never  give  ^'  ^'^^' 
true  courage  ;**  put  them  in  mind  of  his  father's  victory  i59th  con- 
over  the  Samnite  army,  which  had  "made  themselves  *      ^' 
fine,  as  these  had  done,  with  proud  crests  to  their  hel- 
mets, and  magnificent  bucklers.^   Animated  by  these 
words,  the  soldiers  with  one  voice  called  out  to  lead 
them  to  battle:  nay,  so  universal  was  the  desire  of 
coming  to  an  engagement,  that  one  o{  the  puUarii^  or  i^ry.  b.  lo. 
keepers  of  the  chickens,  made  a  false  report  of  their  be-  ^' 
haviour,  and  declared,  that  they  had  leaped  presently 
but  of  their  cage,  and  fed  so  greedily,  as  to  let  some  of 
their  meat  drop  out  of  their  mouths  upon  the  pavement : 
good  omens  these,  but  the  facts  were  not  true.     The  Tripadium 
general  seemed  overjoyed  at  the  augury,  and  ordered  ^^""*"**™- 
preparations  to  be  made  for  fighting.  When,  the  next 
day,  he  had  assigned  his  several  officers  their  posts,  and 
had  made  all  the  proper  dispositions  to  charge  the  enemy, 
his  nephew  Papirius,  a  youth  born  in  an  age  (saysLivyj 
when  men  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  that  philosophy 
which  teaches  a  contempt  of  the  gods,  discovered  to  him 
the  error  he  was  in;  and  he  did  this  at  the  instigation 
^f  some  Roman  knights,  who  had  overheard  the  keepers 
of  the  chickens  disputing  about  the  augury  of  that  day. 
The  general  answered,  "  I  commend  your  pious  zeal 
and  care:  but  if  the  augur  has  given  a  false  account, 
the  vengeance  will  fall  upon  his  head  alone.    The  au- 
gury, as  reported  to  me,  was  good  and  fortunate  for  the 
Roman  people."  He  then  commanded,  that  the  keepers  v«i.  Mm. 
of  the  chickens  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  ^  ^'  ^'  ^' 
line;  and  before  the  two  armies  came  to  a  close  engage- 
ment, he  who  had  made  the  false  report  was  killed  by 
an  unknown  hand  [probably  by  order  of  the  consul]. 
The  news  being  brought  to  Papirius,  he  pretended  to 
consider  it  as  a  stroke  from  heaven.    "  The  gods  are 
with  us  (he  cried) ;  their  vengeance  has  spent  itself  on 
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Ymx  of    the  guilty  head.''    In  the  beginning  of  the  action  the 

460.      Samnites,  especially  those  who  had  bound  themselves 

^'  ^*  ^^'  by  oath  not  to  fly,  made  a  vigorous  resistance  j  till  on  a 

169th  coo-  sudden  they  perceived  at  some  distance  a  cloud  of  dust, 

^     such  as  is  wont  to  be  raised  by  the  march  of  a  consider- 

\  43.    able  army.    This  dust  was  caused  by  the  servants  and 

muleteers  of  the  Roman  camp,  whom  Papirius  had 

ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  mount  upon  mules  and 

beasts  of  burden,  and  lead  them,  together  with  some 

manipuli  of  the  allies,  by  roundabout  ways,  to  the  top 

of  a  neighbouring  hill,  from  whence  they  were  to  fall 

Frontmi     upon  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.   These  troops 

c  4.  had  provided  themselves  with  branches  of  trees,  which 

they  had  trailed  along  the  ground,  to  raise  the  greater 

dust.     Nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  tops  of  some 

standards  and  lances,  and  something  like  cavalry,  which 

seemed  to  flank  a  body  of  infantry  on  each  side.   Both 

armies  were  deceived  by  this  appearance ;  and  the  better 

to  carry  on  the  deceit,  Papirius  himself  pretended  to 

be  surprised,  and  cried  out  with  an  air  of  joy,  "  Comi- 

nium  must  certainly  be  taken,  and  my  colleague  is  come 

to  my  assistance.    Courage,  soldiers,  let  us  make  haste 

to  gain  the  victory,  before  another  army  can  arrive  to 

share  the  glory  of  the  day."    Then  making  the  signal 

for  his  cavalry  to  charge,  they  instantly  gave  the  reins 

to  their  horses,  drove  full  speed  though  the  files  of  the 

infantry  (that  widened  and  made  room  for  that  purpose) 

upon  the  enem}r's  battalions,  and  quickly  put  them  to 

o^  b.  8.  the  rout.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  Samnites,  according 

to  Orosius,  were  slain ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  above 

30,000,  and  Aquilonia,  whither  most  of  the  fugitives 

fled  for  shelter,  was  soon  after  taken. 

It  is  recorded  (says  Livy)  that  Papirius,  whether  from 
natural  temper,  or  from  a  confidence  of  success,  showed, 
in  the  important  battle  of  this  day,  a  cheerfulness,  such 
as  had  hardly  ever  been  seen  in  any  other  general  on  a 
like  occasion.    From  the  same  strength  of  mind  it  was. 
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that  a  doubtful  augury  could  not  divert  him  from  fight-    Vetn-  of 
ing,  and  that,  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  it  was  custom-     4«o. 
ary  for  coihmanders  to  vow  temples  to  the  gods,  he  ^'^'^^ 
only  vowed,  that,  in  case  of  victory,  he  would  make  to  ^®^  ^on- 
Jupiter  a  libation  of  wine  mixed  with  honey,  before  ]|^.^  \^^ 
he  tasted  wine  himself.     The  gods  were  pleased  with  c  4^  et 
the  vow,  and  turned  the  bad  omens  to  good.  '^' 

S  IV.  Carvilius  was  preparing  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Cominium,  according  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween him  and  his  colleague,  when  he  received  a  letter 
which  Papirius  had  wrote  to  him  before  the  battle,  with 
notice  that  the  Samnites  had  sent  away  a  large  detach- 
ment of  their  army  to  relieve  the  place.  Upon  this 
news  he  despatched  Brutus  Scaeva,  with  the  first  legion 
and  twenty  cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  to  meet  the  Samnite 
reinforcement,  with  orders  to  amuse  or  fight  them 
wherever  he  should  find  them.  In  tho  meantime,  with 
the  rest  of  his  army  he  gave  an  assault  to  the  town, 
and  took  it.  The  besieged,  to  the  number  of  15,400, 
surrendered  at  discretion;  4380  had  been  slain. 

Such  was  the  success  at  Cominium  and  Aquilonia. 
Both  these  towns  were  given  up  to  the  soldiers  to  be 
plundered,  and  then  were  burnt.  The  two  detach-^ 
ments  did  not  come  to  an  engagement ;  for  that  of  the 
Samnites  being  recalled  when  within  seven  miles  of 
Cominium,  Brutus  Scaeva  did  not  meet  with  it. 

After  these  conquests,  the  two  armies  encamped 
together;  but  in  a  council  of  war  it  being  judged  ex- 
pedient to  push  the  advantages  gained  over  the  Sam- 
nites, to  the  total  reduction  of  them,  by  taking  the 
rest  of  their  cities,  Carvilius  went  to  lay  siege  to  Vo- 
lana  (in  Lucania,  near  Cape  Palinurus),  dependent 
doubUess  on  the  Samnites;  and  Papirius, to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sepinum,  a  town  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamarus. 

The  news  of  the  great  success  of  the  Roman  arms  c.  45. 
in  Samnium  was  the  more  agreeable  at  Rome,  as  an  ac- 
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Yeftf  of    coiint  came  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Hetrurians  were 

W  O  W  V 

460.      b^inning  to  take  arms  again ;  which  accomit  was  soon 

^^'^^'  after  confirmed  by  deputies  sent  from  some  cities  in  al- 

159th  COD-  liance  with  the  republic.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  Falisci, 

*"^^      who  were  the  nearest  neighbours  to  Rome  on  the  side 

of  Hetruria,  revolted,  and  joined  the  enemy.    It  was 

necessary  therefore  to  recall  one  of  the  consuls,  with  his 

army,  from  Samnium ;  they  were  ordered  to  cast  lots 

for  the  conduct  of  the  Hetrurian  war,  and  it  fell  to 

Carvilius,  who  by  this  time  had  taken  Volana,  Palum- 

binum,  and  Herculaneum,  from  the  Samnites. 

Papirius,  after  the  departure  of  his  colleague,  took 
Sepinum  by  assault,  and  gave  the  booty  to  the  soldiers. 
He  then  returned  to  Rome,  full  of  glory,  in  the  month 
Livy,  b.  10.  of  February,  and  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  The 
^  ^'  rich  spoils  taken  from  the  Samnites  made  his  procession 
very  magnificent.  Papirius  had  brought  away  from  the 
conquered  countries  2,533,000pounds  weight  ofbrass,  ^ 
and  1S30  pounds  weight  of  silver.  But  though  these 
riches  swelled  the  pomp  of  the  victor^s  triumph,  he  lost 
the  good-will  of  his  soldiers,  by  givingall  into  the  public 
treasury.  And  the  people's  discontent  was  yet  greater, 
when  a  tax  came  to  be  laid  upon  them  to  pay  his  troops, 
which  might  have  been  satisfied  by  distributing  among 
pun.  b.  7.  them  a  part  of  that  wealth.  Papirius  on  this  occasion 
dedicated  a  temple  (to  Quirinus)  which  his  father,  when 
dictator,  had  vowed.  He  adorned  it  with  the  fine  spoils 
taken  from  the  Samnites.  Upon  this  temple  was  also 
fixed  a  sun-dial,  the  first  ever  seen  at  Rome.  Anaxi- 
menes,  the  Milesian,  had  many  years  before,  as  Pliny 
tells  us,  discovered  the  secret,  but  the  invention  had  not 
reached  to  Rome.  The  Romansfor  along  while  marked 
only  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun;  afterward  they 
observed  the  hour  of  noon,  but  in  a  very  gross  manner. 
When  the  sun  shined  between  the  rostra  and  the  house 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors,  one  of  the 

^  Between  6  anci  7000/1  sterling. 
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coDsuPs  heralds  used  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  that    Year  of 
it  was  mid-^y.    But  now  they  could  mark  the  several     46o. 
hours  of  the  day;  and  the  water-clock,  invented  soon  ^^'-^^' 
after,  enabled  them  to  reckon  the  hours  of  the  night.  i^«»- 

As  soon  as  Papirius  had  triumphed,  he  left  Rome  j^    ^  ^^ 
again,  to  lead  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  Vescia,  «•  ^ 
which  the  Samnites  still  infested,  and  there  he  passed 
the  rest  of  the  winter.    In  the  meantime,  Carvilius,  in 
Hetruria,  took  Troilium  by  assault,  and  reduced  the 
Falisci  to  sue  for  peace.    He  granted  them,  however, 
no  more  than  a  year's  truce,  and  for  that  he  made  them 
pay  dear.    After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a 
triumph.  He  brought  with  him  390,000  asses  of  brass' 
for  the  public  treasury,  without  reckoning  a  consider- 
able sum  which  he  reserved  to  build  a  temple  to  Fortune.  Mdem  For. 
And  he  gave  besides  to  each  private  soldier  of  the  foot      ***""*• 
102  pounds  of  brass,  ^  and  twice  that  sum  to  each  centu- 
rion and  horseman ;  a  small  present,  but  well  received, 
and  which  the  remembrance  of  Papirius's  parsimonious 
conduct  made  still  more  agreeable ;  and  by  this  means 
he  became  popular  enough  to  prevail  with  the  people  ^^^^  ^  lo- 
to  drop  the  prosecution,  which  the  tribune  Scantius 
had  begun  against  Posthumius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  last  year. 

§  V.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Atilius,  the 
other  consul  of  the  last  year,  now  pnetor,  made  a  new 
law  relating  to  guardianships.    The  twelve  tables  had 
not  provided  for  those  orphans  whose  fathers  died  in- 
testate, and  who  had  no  near  relation  to  take  upon  him 
the  guardianship  of  them.  The  Atilian  law  ordained,  uiptM  de 
that  the  prstor  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  should  ^*^ 
by  a  plurality  of  voices  assign  such  orphans  a  guardian. 
At  the  same  time  the  curule  asdiles  published  an  or- 
dinance, that  those  who  had  received  crowns,  as  the 
reward  of  their  military  exploits,  might  wear  them  at  Liry,b.  lo. 
the  public  games ;  and  that  palm-branches  should  be  ^ 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  in  those  games. 

*  1259/.  7s,  6J.  Arbuthnou  ^  Cs.  Id,  Aibuthnot. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

401.  Sect.  I.  Q.  Fabku  Gmrget  (son  ofFabhu  Maximus)  it  ehoten  to  the  eomtulatCy 

though  Ms  fiiher  had  opposed  Ht  promaHom,     The  coOeague  given  him  is  Ju^ 

nius  Brutus  Scava,    Neither  theonenorthe  other  is  wS  quoMed  to  conduct 

em  arm^m    Junittt  homever  being  weU  ntsitted  by  CarvithtSy  the  late  eoneul^ 

makes  a  successful  expedition  against  the  FaUsci  in  Hetruria.    But  Gurges^ 

through  his  iU  conduct^  is  shatr^/kOy  xHMfuished  in  a  battk  vIM  theSamnites. 

The  people  of  Rome  having  resolved  to  punish  him^  old  Fabius  paeyies  than, 

by  qfkring  to  serve  under  his  son  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,   Gurges^  as^ 

eisted  by  his  fstherU  counsel^  obtains  a  glorious  victory  over  the  enemy;  and 

Pontius^  the  Jhmous  Samnite  generalf  is  taken  prisoner,    II.  The  Romans^  to 

put  a  etop  to  the  plague^  send  ambasmdors  tobringjrom  Epidaurus  the  god 

A  woakt  JEsculapiuSy  worshipped  there  under  the  form  of  a  serpent.   III.  The  god  ar^ 

imported  to       rives  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  consulate  qfPosthumius  (now  the  third  time 

•Cop  the  ^oeen)  and  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus,  Posthumisu proudly  assumes  to  himself 

plague.  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium^  without  drawing  lots  with  his  colleague,  or 

462.  waOingJbr  a  decree  ofthe  senate  in  hisjbvour.  When  he  comes  into  the JUldy  hct 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  senate^  obliges  Fabius  Gurgesy  now  proconsul^  to  de^ 
tittftvm  the  siege  ofCominium  (wif^h  had  been  retScen  by  the  Samnites),  and 
leave  it  to  him.  He  takes  that  town  and  another.  The  senate^  nevertheless^  to 
puMsh  his  disobedience^  mortify  him  in  several  instances ;  and  in  the  succeed^ 

463.  ing  coneulate  (qf  P.  CoheUus  Rujinus  and  Manius  Cudus  De'ntatus)  he  is 
Curios  Jlned  by  the  people  for  a  misdemeanour  during  his  magistracy,  TV.  The  consul 
Dentstas.  Curius  {a  herofhmous/br  living  in  a  voluntary  poverty)  reduces  the  Samnites 

toaskpeace^  which  isnowgrat^  them  the  fourth  time^  on  the  conditions  pre^ 
scribed  by  Curius^  whom  they  in  vain  endeavour  to  brUte,  V.  He  reduces  Sa^ 
binia  to  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  repubHcy  and  has  two  triumphs  decreed  him 
fbr  his  exploits  in  one  year.  He  is  qflerward  accused  of  et/Ufezxling  some  of 
.  the  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy,  btU  is  honourably  acquitted.     VI.  In  quoRty 

464.  .  <tf  proconsul  he  carries  the  war  into  Lucania,  the  new  consuls^  M,  Valerius 

Corvinus  and  Q,  Ceedieius  Noctua^  spending  their  whole  year  in  works  of 
peace,  and  in  sending  colonies  to  the  conquered  cities.  To  retieve  the  proetor  of 
Rome,  three  new  Judges  are  created  to  try  malefactors.  The  cruelty  of  a  creditor 
to  his  debtor,  Jbr  whom  he  had  conceived  an  infamous  passion,  occasions  great 

465.  commotions  in  Rome  in  the  second  consulates  ofQ,  Marcius  Tremulus  and  P. 

466.  Cornelius  Arvina,  and  a  new  secession  of  the  people  in  thejbllowing  year,  when 
M,  Claudius  MarceUus  and  C  Nautius  Rutilsu  are  consuls,  Thepatriciansy 
to  ^ect  a  reconciliation,  are  obliged  to  make  concessions,  Fabius  Maximus,  in 
his  old  age,  is  made  dictator,  to  finish  the  accommodations  whidi  doste^  he 
presides  in  the  comitut,  where  M,  Valerius  Potitus  and  C,  JElius  Pectus  are 

467.  t^^osen  consuls.  He  soon  after  dies.  The  year  of  the  new  consuls  proves 
barren  qf  great  events. 

Year  of  §  I.  Papirius  held  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  coo- 
461.  suls.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  men  of  small  abilities 
^'  ^'  ^^'  for  war,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  (the  son  of  Fabius  Maximus) 
isodi  am-  and  Junius  Brutus  Scsva.  It  is  undoubted,  that  Fabius 
J^J^  ^^  the  father  opposed  the  promotion  of  his  son ;  but  it  is 
c-  47'  very  uncertain  for  what  reason ;  whether,  as  Valerius 
b.  4.  c*L  Maximus  thinks,  from  a  republican  principle,  and  be- 
cause he  thought  it  of  pernicious  example  to  have  one 
family  loaded  with  so  many  honours,  he  having  himself 
been  promoted  to  that  dignity ;  or  whether  on  account 
of  somedomestic  quarrel ;  or  whether  because  he  judged 
his  son  unqualified  for  so  high  a  station.     Rome  being 
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at  this  time  visited  with  a  plague,  which  made  terrible    Vear  of 
havoc»  this»  together  with  the  incapacity  of  the  new     46]. 
consuls,  encouraged  the  Falisci  to  break  their  truce,  ^^•^^' 
and  the  Samnites  to  take  arms  again,  and  spread  leoth  con. 
themselves  over  Campania.    It  fell  to  Brutus's  lot  to  *"^^^ 
march  into  Hetruria  against  the  Falisci.     The  re- 
public, to  supply  his  defects,  appointed  Carvilius  to 
be  his  lieutenant,  and  by  his  assistance  the  consul 
made  a  successful  expedition. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Fabius  Gurges,  having  all 
the  fire  of  the  Fabii  without  their  usual  prudence, 
rashly,  and  without  drawing  up  his  troops  in-order  of 
battle,  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  and  lost  3000  men, 
he  himself  escaping  only  by  the  favour  of  the  night.  Eutrop. 
The  account  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Gurges  so  exasperated  zmim, 
the  public  against  him,  that  the  senate  were  going  to  ^®-    ^^ 
remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  army;  but  then  lu 
the  zeal  of  Fabius  Maxim  us  for  the  honour  of  his  fa-  odanutin 
mily  was  roused,  and  he  undertook  his  son's  cause.  y22^  * 
Without  excusing  the  precipitate  conduct  of  the  con- 
sul, he  desired  the  assembly  to  pardon  it,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  many  victories  which  he  himself  had  for- 
merly obtained  for  the  republic.     He  represented  to 
them,  that  his  son's  disgrace  had  not  been  owing  to 
a  want  of  bravery,  but  to  youthful  imprudence,  which 
time  and  experience  might  correct.     And,  lastly,  he 
offered  to  go  and  serve  under  his  son,  and  promised 
soon  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  state  had  suffered  by 
his  son's  mismanagement.     The  people  accepted  this 
offer,  and  were  appeased. 

Fabius  Maximus  accompanied  his  son  into  the  field 
against  the  Samnites,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant,  and 
not  only  assisted  him  by  his  advice,  but  when  in  a  bat- 
tle, which  was  soon  after  fought,  the  consul,  following 
the  impulse  of  his  courage,  and  eager  to  recover  his 
honour,  had  indiscreetly  penetrated  too  far  among  the 
enemies,  and  was  surrounded  by  them,  rescued  him  out  c.  '^.    ^' 
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Year  of    of  their  hands  by  his  personal  bravery.     So  gallant  an 

401.      action,  in  a  man  of  his  years,  animated  the  Roman 

^'^'^^'  legions  to  exert  themselves  with  more  than  ordinary 

laotfa  coo.  vigour,  and  they  soon  put  the  Samnites  to  the  rout : 

•"^•^      20,000  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  4000  taken  pri- 

soners ;  among  the  latter  was  their  famous  general, 

Pontius  Herennius,  who  had  commanded  them  in  this 

and  the  former  battle. 

S  II.  The  joy  at  Rome  for  so  complete  a  victory 

would  have  been  much  greater,  if  it  had  not  been 

/        damped  by  the  plague,  which  still  continued  to  make 

dreadful  devastation.  In  this  distress  the  Romans  had 

recourse  to  the  usual  remedy,  superstition.  The  Sibyl- 

Livy,b.  la  line  books  were  consulted,  and  it  was  there  read,  that, 

to  put  a  stop  to  the  pestilence,  the  god  iEsculapius, 

adored  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  must  be  brought 

to  Rome  from  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus.  An 

embassy  was  accordingly  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

§  III.  The  time  for  the  new  election  drawing  on,  and 

the  consuls  being  both  in  the  field,  a  dictator  was  named 

to  hold  the  comitia;  but  his  nomination  being  found 

defective,  the  government  fell  into  an  interregnum ; 

and  then  Posthumius  (the  very  same  man  who  had  so 

lately  escaped  condemnation),  holding  the  assembly,' 

•  A  thiid    contrived  to  get  himself  elected  *  one  of  the  new  consuls. 

With  Posthumius  was  joined  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 

B.'  a  m       Posthumius,  now  the  third  time  consul,  and  as  proud 

in  office  as  he  had  been  ambitious  in  procuring  to  him- 

wuSpT"  s^lf  *^^  consular  dignity,  disdained  to  draw  lots  witK 
saidM  in  his  plebeian  colleague  for  their  provinces.  He  insisted 
DrSlTiii  upon  having  the  command  of  the  army  in  Samnium; 
viSSi^  *  and  Brutus,  finding  that  his  colleague  had  a  powerful 
party  in  the  senate,  consented  to  command  in  Hetruria, 
without  waiting  for  a  decree. 

About  this  time  thegod  iEsculapius,  *  that  is  to  say,  a 

*  i'Gaculapiiu(the  pariiculan  ooncaning  whom  are  taken  from  D.  HaL  in  excerp. 
ii  Valesio.  lactanu  ex  Tarquitio,  Cicero  de  Nat  Dcor.  b.  3.  Pint  in  Quiest  Rom. 
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tame  6iiake»  which  the  Roman  ambassadors  had  bought    Vev  or 
of  the  priests  belonging  to  the  temple  at  Epidaurus,      462. 

B.C.2B0. 

PansaiiMS,  Auth.de  Vir.niutt  c  21.  Ovid.  Met.  b.  1ft.  VaL  Max.b.  1.  c.  a.Plmy, 

b.  29.  c  1.)  VM  a  DftHre  of  MeiMDe,  a  dtj  of  Pdopoonegni.  AaiooQas  he  was  ISUt  oon. 
born,  hit  parenti  exposed  him  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where  he  was  found  by  some  xu*hip. 
hnnters.  These  had  compassion  on  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  suckled  by  a  bitch.' 
When  he  was  old  enottj^  to  be  capable  of  instruction,  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  fkmous  Chiron,  who  taught  him  physic^  or,  if  you  will,  surgery;  for  tlie  twtt 
arts  were  then  cQolbunded.  The  disciple  soon  ezcdled  his  master,  and  being  grown 
an  able  physician,  settled  at  Epidaurus,  a  dty  of  Argia,  and  practised  his  art  there. 
It  must  be  granted,  that  .fiscniapius  made  some  disooreries  in  die  cure  of  diseases 
and  wounds.  He  is  said  to  ha?e  inrented  tlie  probe;  to  hare  first  made  use  of 
bandages;  and  to  have  been  the  first  who  iuTented  purges,  and  the  art  of  drawing 
teeth.  And  as  he  lived  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  usual  to  dcSfy  those  who  distinguished 
themsdves  by  any  useful  diMoreries,  the  people  were  pleased  to  call  him  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  torank  him  among  the  gods.  After  which,  he  soon  had  a  temple  erected 
to  him  in  Epidaurus ;  which  was  built  upon  an  eminence  without  the  dty,  because 
Ae  most  airy  and  wholesome  situations  are  most  suitable  to  the  gods  of  heslth. 
There  the  priests,  who  presided  over  the  worship  of  this  new  god,  bred  one  of  ^ose 
snakes  whidi  are  easily  tamed,  and  taught  to  foUow  any  persons  where  they  i^ease, 
without  any  danger  of  being  bit  by  them:  and  the  siUr  Tulaar  honoured  this  snake 
as  the  god  himself.  His  usual  hole  was  under  the  feet  ofthe  fine  stone  statue  of 
^scoUpius,wUch  the  famous  sculptor  Thrasjrmedes  of  Paros  had  made;  and  when- 
ever he  came  out  of  it,  his  appearance  was  understood  to  prognosticate  the  cure  of 
the  skk.  The  envoys  of  Rome  were  brought  into  this  temple,  to  which  the  love  of 
life  drew  all  Qntce,  and  which  gratitude  for  cures  iiiiaa;ined  to  be  there  obtained 
had  exceedingly  enridied.  Ogulnius  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  t  and  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Epidaurians  made  me  Romans  pay  very  dear  for  the  rdief  they  sought ; 
their  reputation  and  interest  bcmg  then  very  small  in  Greece.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
the  Epidaurians  granted  thdr  request,  and  suffered  them  to  carry  away  with  them 
the  important  snake.  It  is  reported  as  a  ptodigy,  that  the  snake  came  out  in  sight 
ofthe  ambassadors,  whUe  they  were  attentively  viewing  the  statue  of  iCsculapius ; 
and  that  he  left  the  temple  of  Epidaurus  of  his  own  accord,  and  winding  his  great 
body  along^  passed  all  through  the  dty,  and  went  directly  to  the  port  where  the  Ro- 
man ship  was  at  anchor.  To  which  it  is  added,  that  he  entered  the  vessd  of  his  own 
accord,  went  directly  to  Ogulnius's  cabin,  and  curling  himsdf  into  several  drcles, 
continued  quietly  there.  An  account  which  is  ndther  incredible  nor  miraculous,  if 
we  Kuppooe  (which  nri(^  have  been  the  case)  that  the  master  of  the  snake,  who  had 
tamed  nim,  went  befbtt  him  to  the  ship.  Besides,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that 
one  of  these  snakes  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Epidaurus.  The  Sicyonians 
had  already  carried  one  from  thence  to  their  dty  in  a  diariot;  and  an  unknown 
woman,  named  Nicagore,  had  ^inducted  him  thither.  Thus  the  impostures  of 
the  Greeks  furnished  the  nations,  who  were  willing  to  be  cheated,  with  ^scula- 
pluses ;  and  thus  the  Ronums,  amonc  others,  were  bubbled  by  them. 

The  other  adventures  ofthe  pretended  ^sculaf^s,  in  his  passagefVom  Epidaurus 
to  Rome,  have  been  celebrated  both  by  the  historians  and  poets.  Thev  relate,  that 
the  ambassadors  experienced  the  good  eflfects  of  the  ffod*s  presence  in  tneir  voyage, 
^  it  being  exceeding  prosperous  and  happy.  Nevertheless,  the  sea  became  boisterous 
towards  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  viotenoe  ofthe  winds  forced  the  seamen  to  nut 
in  at  the  port  of  Antium,  where  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  JEsculapius.  The 
snake  had  hitherto  confined  himself  to  Ogulnius's  cabin ;  but  here  he  escaped,  and 
gliding  along  came  to  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  where  he  was  worshipped.  This 
place  was  planted  with  myrtlea  and  palm-trees,  and  the  pretended  iEscul^ius  got 
upon  the  largest  of  those  trees,  and  twisted  his  long  body  round  it.  For  three  days 
it  was  much  feared  that  the  divine  animal  would  continue  there ;  all  endeavours  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  ship  proved  vain.  It  availed  nothing  to  ofier  him  his  usual 
food ;  he  continued  three  iayt  twisted  round  the  palm-tree.  But  at  length  he  re- 
turned to  the  galley  of  his  own  accord.  Antium  was  at  no  very  great  distance  iVom 
the  month  of  the  Tiber;  and  up  that  river  the  snake  was  carried  to  Rome.  Thejoy 
the  Romans  showed  at  the  arrival  of  this  salutary  god  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Altars 
werecreded  all  along  the  shore;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  offtred  even  to  profuse^ 
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Yew  of   arriTed  at  Rpme,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people;  and 
462.     the  phigue  is  said  to  have  soon  after  ceased. 
^^•^^       History  says  nothing  of  any  exploits  of  Brutus  in  He- 
w^con-  truria.  But  young  Fabius,  who  had  been  continued  in 
Dio  Coc.    ^^^  command  of  the  army  in  Samnium  in  quality  of 
odanus  in    proconsul,  being  assisted  by  his  father  (who  governed 
Vaktio.      and  directed  all  his  motions,  without  letting  him  per- 
E^n.    ^^^^^  ^0>  ^*d  already  reduced  the  canton  of  the  Pen- 
^J^"2  trini,  and  was  besieging  Cominium  (an  important  town^ 
yaMo.      formerly  taken  and  burnt  by  Carvilius,  but  since  re- 
built by  the  Samnites)  when  Posthumius  prepared  to 
enter  Samnium  with  a  new  consular  army.   Before  he 
left  Rome,  he  employed  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
in  the  servile  work  of  grubbing  up  a  forest  in  his  own 
estate ;  and  he  proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  of  tyranny 
when  he  came  into  the  field.     He  sent  orders  to  the 
proconsul  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Cominium,  and 
to  leave  that  enterprise  to  his  conduct.     Young  Fa- 
bins  had  received  his  commission  from  the  senate ;  and 
the  fathers  supported  his  pretensions,  and  commanded 
the  consul  to  bend  his  forces  another  way;  but  Post- 
humius bade  the  messenger  tell  the  senate,  **  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  obey  their  consul,  and  not  his  to  sub- 
mit to  their  commands/'    He  then  marched  straight 
towards  Cominium,  resolving  to  give  the  Fabii  battle, 
if  they  did  not  yield  to  his  will.    Fabius  Maximus  pre- 
vailed with  his  son,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good,  to 


While  the  citUens  expected  loon  to  receive  the  ood  within  their  waUi,  and 
were  thinloDg  to  build  him  a  temple  there,  he  is  eaid  to  have  cfaooeo  hie  own  abode. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Tiber,  over  against  the  walls  of  Rome,  was  an  idand,  formed 
in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  by  straw,  trunks  of  trees,  sand,  and  die  rabbirii  of  the 
dty ;  and  thither  the  serpent  retired,  swimmmg  gently  throoffh  the  water.  From 
that  time  it  was  called  the  island  of  ifiaculapiut ;  and  a  tempte  was  soon  erected  to 
him  there,  and  enriched  with  numberless  presents.  The  temple  was  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  ship ;  the  higher  part  of  it  resembled  the  stent,  and  the  lower  part  the 
prow.  But  whatever  the  lustoriant  say  of  it,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  plague 
was  not  stopped  before  the  serpent  arrived;  and  if  we  bdiere  Plhiy,  who  gave  no 
credit  to  vul|^  traditions,  the  Romans  themsdves  would  not  sufier  this  ^scolapins, 
who  had  been  brought  fimn  beyond  sea,  to  be  placed  within  their  walls.  He  says, 
they  had  an  aversion  to  physicians  and  their  art,  and  despised  even  JEsculapius 
himself  the  prince  and  head  of  physicians.  Neverthdess,  the  temple  of  this  god 
of  healUi  was  veiy  much  frequented  by  the  commonalty  oif  Rome;  the  sick  came 
and  passed  the  n^  in  it;  and  imagination,  or  the  stienffth  of  nature,  sometimes 
wroiij^t  cures  there,  which  were  asmbed  to  the  power  of  the  god.    C.  &  R* 
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give  way  to  the  imperious  consul.     And  then  Post-    Y«ar  of 
humius  having  a  clear  stage,  and  being  a  man  of     462. 
courage  and  expedition,  soon  made  himself  master  of  ^'^'^^ 
Cominium.  Thence  be  turned  bis  arms  against  Venn-  ]^^^ 
sia,  which  he  likewise  took  in  a  short  time.     In  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them 
of  his  success,  he  proposed  that  a  colony  might  be  sent 
to  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  his  proposal  was  ap- 
proved; bnt  the  fathers,  who  preferred  obedience  to 
valour,  took  occasion  from  it  to  humble  him.    Instead 
of  appointing  him,  agreeably  to  custom,  to  be  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  colony  in  the  city  he  had  con- 
quered, they  named  three  others,  and  allowed  him  no 
share  in  that  honour;  nay,  to  mortify  him  yet  more, 
they  decreed  young  Fabius  a  triumph.     Pontius  He- 
rennius,  that  famous  Samnite  general  who  surprised 
the  Roman  legions  in  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  made 
them  pass  under  the  yoke,  now  followed  the  chariot  of 
the  triumphant  conqueror.    (He  was  afterward,  by  an  mt  in 
inhumanity  unworthy  of  Romans,  condemned  to  lose  y^  ^^ 
his  head.)  But  the  most  surprising  sight  of  all  was  old  b.  &  c.  7* 
Fabius  on  horseback  in  his  son's  train.     He  had  for- 
merly in  his  own  triumphs  carried  his  son  in  the 
chariot  vrith  him ;  and  he  was  now  overjoyed  to  mingle 
in  the  crowd,  and  make  one  of  his  attendants. 

As  for  Posthumius,  when  he  found  himself  treated  d.  HiO.  in 
with  so  much  contempt,  and  his  rival  so  much  honoured,  vSSH 
he  not  only  declaimed  with  passion  against  both  senate 
and  people,  but  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  re- 
venge himself.  He  would  not  give  the  least  part  of 
the  booty  brought  from  the  two  conquered  cities  into 
the  public  treasury,  but  distributed  it  all  among  his 
soldiers,  and  then  disbanded  them  before  his  successor 
could  arrive.  Some  historians  say,  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  extravagant  proceedings,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  senate,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  decree  of 
the  people ;  but  this  is  highly  improbable,  since  it 
appears,  by  what  followed  soon  after,  that  the  people 
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Ymt  of    were  no  less  exasperated  against  him  than  the  fathers. 

463.      For  the  succeeding  consuls,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and 

^^•^^  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  were  no  sooner  entered  upon 

i^<»n-    office,  than  he  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  camitia 

Lt.  E^^it.   ^7  tribes.  His  chief  accusation  turned  upon  his  having 

y*  employed  his  soldiers  in  a  slavish  work  for  his  own 

b.  &         private  profit ;  a  crime  which  touched  the  people 

much  more  than  his  disobedience  to  the  senate.  They 

condemned  him  to  pay  a  considerable  fine ;  and  his 

reputation  continued  for  some  time  blasted. 

§  IV.  The  Samnites  having  lost  their  brave  general 
and  able  governor,  Pontius,  were  no  longer  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms. 
Curius  Dentatus  laid  waste  their  country,  took  their 
towns,  and,  in  short,  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  republic  consented  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them  for  the  fourth  time,  and  left  the  conditions  of 
it  to  Curius." 
piutaich.  Id  This  consul  was  remarkable  for  living,  without  osten- 
VdL  Max.  tation,  in  that  voluntary  poverty  which  some  philoso- 
pihSu  h.  %.  V^^^  ^*^®  ^^th  great  vanity  cried  upandrecommended. 
c-  G-  The  Samnite  deputies  found  him  sitting  on  a  sorry 
wooden  seat  near  a  fire,  dressing  his  own  dinner,  which 
consisted  only  of  some  roots;  and  they  offered  him  a 
present  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Curius  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  by  a  disdainful  smile.  <^  Without 
doubt,''  said  he,  **  my  indigence  makes  you  hope  that 
you  may  corrupt  me :  but  you  ai*e  mistaken.  I  had 
rather  be  the  commander  of  rich  men,  than  be  rich  my- 
self. Take  away  that  metal,  which  men  make  use  of 
only  to  their  destniction,  and  go  tell  your  nation,  that 
they  will  find  it  as  difficult  to  bribe  me  as  to  conquer 
me."    A  treaty  being  concluded  upon  such  conditions 

Nico.  Da-        "*  It  is  uocertain  what  sort  of  gorernment  was  in  use  among  the  Samnites ;  but 
mas.  in  ez-  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  divided  into  cantons,  and  annually  assembled  a 
cerpcis  i       diet,  where  resohitiont  were  taken  for  the  public  pood.    In  time  of  war  they  chose 
Valflsio.        A  head,  who  was  invested  with  sovereign  authority.    It  is  said,  that  the  Samnites 
had  one  very  singular  custom  in  relation  to  marriages.    Every  year,  all  the  mar- 
riageable voung  men  and  women  were  assembled  before,  certain  judges,  who 
matched  Atm  aceording  to  their  mait.    C.  &  R. 
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asCurius  thought  fit  to  prescribe,  he  returned  to  Rome    Vear  of 
to  triumph.    And  never  did  the  people  express  more      468. 
joy  than  upon  this  occasion,  being  at  length  freed  from  ^^'  ^^' 
the  care  and  burden  of  a  dangerous  war,  which  had  t«M  con, 
lasted  forty-nine  years.    The  conqueror,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  conquered  lands  among  those  Romans 
who  had  none  of  their  own,  prevailed  to  have  no  more  • 
than  seven  acres  allotted  to  each  man,  and  accepted 
no  more  himself,  though  a  much  larger  portion  was 
offered  him.     He  said,  that,  to  preserve  the  Roman 
frugality,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  no  man  had  more 
land  than  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence. 

§  V.  The  conquest  of  Samnium  was  followed  by  the  Aatbor  de 
reduction  of  the  Sabines  to  a  state  of  subjection,  who  c.  ss.   "* 
had  been  almost  ever  since  the  foundation  of  Rome  upon  ^^^^  ^ 
the  foot  of  allies,  and  had  been  governed  by  their  own  FiOT«ib.i. 
laws.  They  had  feared  that  the  ruin  of  the  Samnites  Liv.  Epit 
would  affect  their  own  liberty,  and  had  therefore  not  ^^* 
only  lent  them  assistance,  but  had  ravaged  a  part  of  the 
Roman  territory.  Curius  entirely  subdued  them ;  but 
the  Romans,  in  regard  to  old  friendship,  treated  them 
gently,  and  admitted  them  to  Roman  citizenship,  yet 
without  the  right  of  suffrage.     For  the  conquest,  of 
Sabinia,  Curius  had  a  second  triumph  decreed  him  the 
same  y?ar;  an  honour  which  had  never  been  granted 
to  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  consulate. 

The  eminent  virtues  of  this  philosophical  hero  did  not 
secure  him  from  envy :  there  were  not  wanting  those  to 
whom  his  reputation  of  disinterestedness  gave  offence, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  cast  a  stain  upon  it.  They 
accused  him  of  having  applied  apart  of  the  booty  taken 
from  the  enemy  to  his  private  use.  The  accusation  Author  de 
being  general,  he  was  put  to  his  oath ;  and  then  he  con-  J^  ^^ 
fessed,  that  he  had  reserved  a  little  wooden  oil-vessel 
for  making  libations  to  the  gods,  but  protested  that  he 
hadkeptnothingmore:  he  was  believed;  andthemalice 
of  his  accusers  ^ryed  only  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  hi3 

VOL.  II.  z 
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Yew  of    yirtue.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he  led 

463.      an  army  against  the  Lucanians,  and  obliged  them  to 

^'^'  ^^'  raise  the  siege  of  Thurium,  the  inhabitants  of  which 

|^^«»-   had  implored  the  protection  of  the  Romans^  and  had 

p]M!b!34.  gained  ^Elius  (one  of  the  tribunes)  to  be  their  friend. 

This  town  was  situated  near  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 
Y.  R.  464.      S  VI.  The  same  camitia  which  chose  M.  Valerius 

B  C  2S8 

-1-1 — 1  Corvinus  and  Q.  Csedicius  Noctua  to  be  consuls  for  the 
iShi]^"   new  year,  appointed  Curius  Dentatus  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Lucania  in  qimlity  of  proconsul.  His  expedition 
proved  successful ;  and  he  thereby  established  the  Ro^ 
man  domination  through  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country  that  reaches  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian and  Sicilian  seas.  The  new  consuls  employed  their 
year  altc^ether  in  works  of  peace,  and  in  sending  out 
Lit.  Bph.    colonies ;  par ticulariy  to  Adria^  a  maritime  town,  which 
^^*  some  say  gave  name  to  the  Adriatic  sea;  Castrum  in 

Picenum,  and  Sena,  another  city  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
Biouth  of  the  Seno,  in  the  country  of  the  Senones. 
Festus  et        At  this  time  the  Romans,  finding  that  the  pnetor 
deTI^?  alone  was  not  su£Bicient  to  preserve  good  order  in  the 
^"^        city  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  malefactors  always  multi- 
ply, the  people  appointed  three  new  judges  to  try  delin- 
quents, and  pronounce  sentence  without  ^peal ;  but 
^eir  power  of  punishing  extended  only  to  pecuniary 
fines :  the  people  would  not  divest  themselves  of  the 
sole  power  of  life  and  death.    These  new  magistrates 
w^re  chosen  annually  in  the  camitia  by  tribes. — The 
number  of  Roman  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  i^eared, 
by  a  census  taken  this  year,  to  be  273,000. 
Liv.  Epit.       Andnow>whenallwasquietabroad,newdisturbance» 
zmm,       were  raised  it  home,  and  the  poor  debtors  began  again 
^■■^  ^^io  murmur  against  the  rich  usurers.    This  spark  of  dis- 
sension was  blown  up  into  a  flame  in  the  consulship  of 
•  A  seond  Q..  Marcius  Tremulus'*  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina,t  on 
tA^'seoond  the  following  occasion.  T.  Veturius,  one  of  those  un- 
^^°^*        fortunate  consuls  who  in  the  year  of  Rome  432  had  been 
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surprised  in  the  Candine  Forks,  died  insolvait.    Hk  ^««  ^ 
8on>  a  jroutk  of  great  beauty,  and  virtuously  educated,     im. 
borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  C*  Plotius,  hit  £uher^s  ^^^^* 
chief  creditor^  to  defray  tbe  expenses  of  his  Other's ^^^^^^ 
funeraL  Being  afterward  {H-essed  to  pay,  and  having  p.  h^q,  ^ 
neither  money  nor  credit,  he  was  forced  to  submit  *<>  ^^S*^* 
slavery,  and  to  work  ft»r  his  creditor  in  order  to  dis^  vaL  Max. 
cbai^ge  the  debt.  Plotius  conceived  a  detestd[>le  passion  ^*  ^  ^  ^- 
£h:  the  young  man,  and  treated  him  unmerciftilly  for 
his  virtuous  resistance.    Veturius  one  day,  when  his 
body  was  all  bloody  with  stripes,  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  house,  got  upon  an  eminence,  showed  himself  to 
the  people,  and  publi^ed  the  infamy  of  his  tyrant. 
The  people  laid  hdd  on  the  occasion  to  decry  the 
usurers,  and  to  demand  the  abolition  of  tbe  law  which 
subjected  those  to  slavery  who  could  not  pay.  This  law 
had  been  repealed  before  upon  a  like  occasion  in  the 
year  427,  but  the  patricians  had  got  it  renewed.    As 
for  Plotius,  he  was  cited  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
bdbre  the  centuries,  and  condemned  to  death. 

In  the  foUowinirconsulshipof  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  v.  R.  466. 

BO.  286. 

and  Cn.  Nantius  Rutihis,  the  people  kept  no  longer  any 


measures  with  the  patricians*    They  insisted  upon  the  iS^T^ 
abolition  of  the  law  before  mentioned,  and  finding  the  liy.  Epit 
rich  obstinate  in  opposing  it,  they  made  a  secession  upon  ^^ag.  dt 
tbe  hill  Janiculus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.  The  ^^^ 
city  being  thus  left  destitute  of  artificers  and  labourers, 
and  no  provisions  being  brought  thither  from  tbe  pro- 
vinces (for  the  country  people  had  likewise  their  oom- 
{daints),  the  patricians  and  rich  citizens  found  them- 
selves  under  the  necessity  of  making  concessions,  and 
they  named  Q.  Hortensius  dictator,  to  negotiate  with  cic  in 
the  separatists.    The  terms  of  reconciliation  were  the  piamJ^ 
repeal  (doubtless)  of  the  law  in  question,  and  the  strict  ^[^;  ^  ^ 
observation  of  two  laws,  made  in  the  year  414,  but  to  J^*p^ 
which  the  nobility  had  paid  no  regard :  1.  That  the ple-^  Macrob.* 
Awcite  [the  decrees  made  by  the  commons  at  the  request  ^**  ^'"^  ^^' 
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Tour  of   of  their  tribunes!  should  be  observed  by  the  patricians 
466.      as  well  as  plebeians.     2.  That  laws  should  first  pass 
^^^^  the  senate,  and  be  brought  afterward  to  the  comitia 
isftthoon-  to  be  there  approved  or  rejected,  and  not  vice  versd. 
^T^^    The  complaint  of  the  country  people  was,  "  that  they 
turn  FaM.    could  uot  get  their  causes  heard  by  the  judges  on 
^        market-days,  when  they  came  to  Rome,  but  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  work,  and  return  thither  again." 
This  was  rectified.     But  when  these  several  articles 
of  reconciliation  were  drawn  up,  and  the  storm  began 
to  be  appeased,  Hortensiiis  died  of  a  sudden  before 
the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship.    It  being  necessary 
therefore  to  create  another  dictator,  to  complete  what 
he  had  begun,  the  consuls  nominated  the  illustrious 
Fabius,  who  now,  in  an  extreme  old  age,  was  pre- 
vSS'iiUiit.  ^^^^  ^^  prince  of  the  senate.     He  happily  finished 
c  88.        the  accommodation ;  and  this  was  the  last  public  scene 
in  which  he  appeared.    He  died  soon  after.    The  re- 
public had  considered  him  in  his  lifetime  as  a  prodigy 
of  Roman  valour,  prudence,  and  virtue;  and  now 
upon  his  death  the  people  contributed  to  the  expense 
of  his  obsequies  with  so  much  emulation,  that  his  son, 
with  the  victims  offered  at  his  funeral,  gave  a  public 
entertainment  to  the  whole  city. 
B.'o!^'      Fabius,  while  dictator,  had  (probably)  presided  in 

— the  comitia,  when  M.  Valerius  Potitus  and  C  jjElius 

guiihip.  Foetus  were  chosen  consuls.  Their  year  proved  barren 
of  remarkable  events ;  but  the  republic  was  never  more 
happy  than  under  their  administration.  The  people 
having  gained  the  highest  pitch  of  their  desires, 
thought  only  of  enjoying  the  sweets  of  tranquillity. 
The  balance  of  power  leaned  now  rather  to  their  side ; 
and  the  patricians  had  no  advantage  over  them,  but 
in  the  great  riches  they  had  acquired,  while  they  kept 
the  ascendant,  and  in  that  respect  which  naturally  is 
paid  to  persons  of  high  birth. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Sect.  I.  Noth^  memorable  happens  the  next  year^  when  C.  CHaudius  Camma  468. 
and  JIf  .  JBmi&ue  Lepldus  are  consult.  But  in  thefiOowing  oontulaUofC.  Ser»  469. 
vi^ut  Tucca  and  L,  Cceci^ut  MeteUut,  the  Tareniinet  endeavour  privately  to 
ttir  up  both  old  and  new  enemieeagaintt  Rome.  The  Gauls,  called  Senones,  mur- 
der tome  Roman  ambattadort^  who  had  been  tent  topertuade  them  to  detittj^om 
the  tiege  of  Arctium  in  Hetruria  ;  and  they  soon  after  give  the  Roman  army., 
under  the  conduct  o/CteciHutj  a  terrible  overthrow,   Curius  Dentatus  revenges 
this  defeat  by  leading  an  army  into  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  and  laying  it  w(ute, 
II.  The  next  year  the  Romans,  under  the  consuls  P,  Cornelius  and  Cn.  Domi>  470. 
tius,  vanquidi  in  battle  the  Senones,  the  Bdii,  and  the  Hetrurians,    The  Sam~ 
nUes  revolt.  In  the  succeeding  consulate  ofC.  Fabridus  and  Q.  jEmiUus  Papus,  471. 
ahnott  all  Italy  rises  in  arms  against  the  republic,  Fabridus  defBois  ihe  con* 
ftderate  forces  qf  ihe  Lucanians,  Brutiians,  and  Samnites,     The  Romans 
imagine  that  the  god  Mars  had  fought  in  person  for  them.    III.  The  Taren-  The  Tft- 
tines,  who  had  not  yet  openly  appeared  agaiuft  Rome,  fill  in  a  hostile  manner  rentmes. 
upon  a  Romanjleet,  which  chances  to  come  into  their  port.  TIte  Romans  send 
to  demand  satiitfiietion.     The  Tarentines  insult  tfte  ambassadors  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner,  and  then  turn  fheir  thoughts  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
Pyrrhus,  king  ofEplrus,  and  to  invite  him  into  Italy,     [A  thort  account  of 
this  prince,  and  the  state  of  his  qffiHrs  at  this  time,]    IV.  The  tenate  of  Rome 
having  long  debated,  whether  to  begin  a  war  immediately  with  the  Taren- 
tines, or  to  d^fkr  it,  determine  fbr  the  first,  and  the  people  confirm  their  decree, 
L,  j^miliut  (wJiOyjvith  Q.  Marcius,  is  now  in  the  consulate)  marches  an  army  472. 
directly  fbr  Tarentum,     The  mad  and  ridiculous  behaviour  of  (he  citizens  on 
his  approach.     They  resolve  to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance,     JEnMius 

.  endeavours  to  make  them  lay  aside  this  design,  by  generously  releasing  some 
Tarentine  prisoners  he  had  taken.  V,  Pyrrhus  accepts  the  invitation,  and 
tends  befire  him  to  Tarentum  the  famous  Cyneas  with  3000  men,  who  take 
potteetionoftheeitadeL 

§  I.  Rome  was  now  not  only  in  perfect  tranquillity    vetf  of 
at  home,  but  in  a  flourishing  condition  with  respect  ^  ^^  ^ 
to  her  affairs  abroad.     The  Latins,  Sabines,  Hemici,  ^^•^^- 
JEq}ih  Marsi,  and  Campanians  were  all  brought  into  i66th  con- 
subjection  to  hen    The  Volsci  were  no  more  a  people.  '°^^^' 
The  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  reached  to  Apulia,  and 
kept  it  in  awe.    A  part  of  Lucania  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  Umbria  and  Picenum,  quite  up  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Senones,  were  all  either  obedient  to 
the  Romans,  or  awed  by  Roman  colonies  near  them. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  one  part  of  Hetruria 
was  subdued,  and  that  which  was  more  distant  observed 
the  truce  which  had  been  granted  it.    Samnium,  in  all 
appearance,  was  quieted ;  and  the  Gauls,  both  Senones 
and  Boii,  lived  in  peace  with  the  republic,  always 
ready  however  to  fight  for  those  who  would  employ 
them.     Such  was  the  state  of  Rome,  when  C.  Clau-  J;  ^;^ 

dius  Canuia  and  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  entered  upon  j~ 

the  consulship.  Nothing  memorable  happened  during  suUbi^' 
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Yetfof    their  administration;  and  the  fasces  were  transmit- 
^4^^  ted  to  C.  Servilius  Tueca  and  Lu  Cfficilius  Metel- 
B.c.28i.  i^g.  In  their  year  the  Tarentines  (formerly  a  colony 
168th  000.  of  austere  Spartans,  but  now  sunk  into  idleness  and 
'^^^^      vice)  growing  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Romans, 
b.^a^     and  fearing  an  interruption  in  their  pleasures,  as  much 
as  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  employed  all  their  Grecian 
subtilty  to  stir  up  both  old  and  new  enemies  against  the 
republic  j  and  this  without  appearing  to  be  concerned. 
At  the  same  time  the  Senones  prepared  to  besiege 
Arctium,  a  city  of  Hetruria,  about  forty  leagues  from 
Rome,  not  far  from  the  river  Arno,  and  which  was  in 
Pdyb.  b.  2.  truce  with  the  republic.    The  Romans,  at  the  request 
^  ^^*        of  the  Aretini,  raised  an  army  to  defend  them ;  but  be* 
fore  any  act  of  hostility,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Senones,  to  persuade  them  to  desist  from  their  design. 
i^^"F!iiv  '^^^  proud  Gauls,  instead  of  listening  to  the  media- 
UniDiim.    tion  of  the  Romans,  killed  the  ambassadors,  and  then 
i%*   ^  ^   immediately  brought  their  troops  before  Arctium.  The 
2^  ^  ^  consul  Oecilius  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he 
himaelfwas  killed,  with  seven  legionary  tribunes,  many 
of  the  nobles,  and  ld,CNX)  private  men.  Upon  the  news 
Poiyb.  b.  2.  of  this  terrible  defeat,  Curius  Dentatus  (probably  pne* 
tor  at  this  time)  was  despatched  from  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  some  new  levies,  to  supply  the  consul's  place.    But 
this  able  andexperienced  commander,  instead  of  attack- 
ing the  army  of  the  Gauls,  flushed  with  success,  or  of 
attempting  to  succour  Arctium,  marched  along  the  con^ 
fines  of  Hetruria,  and  entered  the  enemies'  country, 
DioD.  anud  where  he  took  ample  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  the 
i^.Uiti.  Roman  ambassadors.  With  fire  and  sword  he  laid  waste 
and  destroyed  all  before  him,  so  that  in  a  little  time  he 
reduced  it  to  a  vast  desert,  in  which  there  scarce  re- 
mained any  appearances  of  its  having  been  cultivated 
or  inhabited ;  all  the  men  that  were  found  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
slavery. 
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§  IL  In  the  meantime,  and  in  the  banning  of  the    Ve»  of 
administration  of  P.  Cornelius  DolabellaandCn.  Domi*     470. 
tius,  the  republic  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  secret  ^^'^^ 
negotiations  of  the  Tarentines.  The  Boii,  H^miians,  ^^^^ 
and  Samnites,  all  declared  against  her  at  once,  and  she  AppUm. 
had  already  the  army  of  the  Senones  before  Arctium  to  h»«?  f^i^- 
deal  with.     These  Gauls,  to  revenge  the  devastation  Poiyb.  k 
made  in  their  country,  left  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  ^  *^  ^• 
were  advancing  straight  to  Rome,  when  Domitius  met 
them  in  Hetruria,  and  gave  them  a  total  overthrow 
with  great  slaughter.     After  this  Cornelius  came  Co 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  united  Hetrurians  and  Boii ; 
the  troops  of  the  former  were  almost  all  slain,  and 
those  of  the  latter,  who  esciq>ed,  being  vanquished  a 
second  time,  sued  for  peace.     As  for  the  Senones, 
they  were  so  utterly  destroyed,  that  there  scarce  re- 
mained any  footsteps  of  them  in  Italy. 

In  the  following  consulship  of  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  X;?*^/* 
MmHius  Fapus,  almost  all  Italy,  through  the  secret  — '. — 1 
intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  ]f^^^' 
Robbers,  as  the  Romans  were  then  called.  On  one  side  Piioy,  b.34. 
the  remains  of  the  Hetrurians  and  Boii,  on  the  other  the  Am^nkn. 
LfUcanians  and  Bruttians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sam-  ^^^^  ^ 
nites,  all  conspired  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  Vai.  Max. 
imperious  republic.  It  fell  to  ^milius  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Hetruria,  and  to  Fabricius  to  command  in  Lu^ 
cania.  The  latter  marched  to  the  relief  of  Thurium,  a 
city  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  besieged  by  the  Lu- 
canians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites.     He  defeated  this 
confederate  army,  but  found  it  a  difficult  enterprise  to 
force  their  camp.     The  means  by  which  he  succeeded 
in  it,  and  which  had  something  of  the  air  of  a  miracle, 
was  probably  a  stratagem  of  his  own  contriving.  Whilst 
he  seemed  to  be  in  suspense  what  measures  to  take,  a 
youngman,ftill  of strengthand  vigour,  wearingfeathers 
in  his  helmet,  appeared  on  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  the 
legions,  exhorted  them  to  decline  no  danger  for  the 
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Yevof   honour  of  tlieir  country,  and  then,  seizing  a  ladder, 

*  471.      advanced  to  the  rampart  through  a  shower  of  darts, 

B.C.  281.  planted  his  ladder  against  it,  and  mounted  the  wall. 

170th  ocm-  This  bold  action  intimidated  the  confederates,  and 

•'*^^*      inspired  the  Romans  with  such  intrepidity,  that  they 

soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  camp:  ^,000  of 

the  enemy,  with  their  general  Statilius,  were  slain. 

After  the  victory,  the  consul  ordered  the  young  man 

who  had  first  mounted  the  rampart  to  be  sought  for,  in 

order  to  reward  him ;  and  because  he  was  not  to  be 

found,  the  Romans  presently  imagined  that  it  was  the 

god  Mars  himself,  and  returned  him  solemn  thanks 

for  his  assistance  by  public  supplications. 

§  III.  As  for  the  Tarentines,  the  real  authors  of  this 
war,  they  had  not  yet  openly  declared  against  Rome. 
Fior^b.  1.    An  accident  at  length  made  them  throw  off  the  mask. 
Ozw.  b.  4.  Valerius,  one  of  the  maritime  duumvirs,  or  admirals  of 
^  ^'         the  Roman  fleet,  happened  to  come  with  ten  ships  to 
the  mouth  of  their  port,  while  they  were  celebrating 
their  games  in  the  theatre,  which  looked  towards  the 
harbour.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Roman  ships 
interrupted  their  diversions ;  the  Tarentines  imagining 
that  the  Romans  were  come  with  hostile  intentions,  they 
all  with  one  consent  ran  down  to  the  port,  fell  upon  the 
fleet  with  the  fury  of  madmen,  sunk  one  ship,  and  took 
four,  the  other  five  escaping.     All  the  prisoners  fit  to 
bear  arms  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  sold  to 
B.  HaL  in  the  bcst  bidder.  Upon  the  news  of  this  unexpected  in- 
^'****'       suit,  the  republic  sent  a  deputation  to  Tarentum  to  de- 
mand  satisfaction.  Posthumius  Megellus,  whohadbeen 
thrice  consul,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy.  He  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  theatre,  where  he  ha- 
rangued the  assembly  in  Greek.  The  Tarentines,  heated 
with  wine,  instead  of  listening  to  hisdiscourse  with  that 
seriousness  which  the  importance  of  the  matter  required, 
burst  into  loud  laughter,  or  hissed  hipi,  whenever  he 
hesitated,  was  incorrect  in  his  expression,  or  even  pro*- 
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nounced  a  word  with  a  foreign  accent ;  but  when  he    Yew  of 
began  to  speak  of  reparation  of  wrongs,  they  flew  into      471. 
rage,  called  him  barbarian,  and,  in  a  manner,  drove  him  °'  ^'  ^^^' 
out  of  the  assembly.    Nor  was  this  all :  as  he  was  walk*  ^^^^'^ 
ing  off  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity,  a  buffoon  * 
named  Philonides  coming  up  to  him,  urined  upon  his 
robe ;  a  new  source  of  immoderate  laughter  to  the  mad 
and  drunken  multitude ;  some  of  them  even  clapped 
their  hands  for  extreme  joy  at  the  outrageous  insolence. 
Posthumius  turning  about  to  the  assembly,  only  showed 
them  the  skirt  of  his  garment  so  defiled :  but  when  he 
found  that  this  had  no  effect  but  to  increase  the  loud- 
ness of  their  contumelious  mirth,  "  Laugh  on,  Taren- 
TiNES,  laugh  on  now  while  you  may.     The  time  is  com- 
ing when  you  will  weep :  yes,  Tarentines,  you  will 
long  weep.     It  is  not  a  little  blood  that  must  wash  and 
purify  this  garment.''  Having  thus  spoken,  he  straight 
withdrew,  left  the  city,  and  embarked  for  Rome. 

When  the  Tarentines  came  to  themselves,  and  began 
to  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  their  conduct,  never  to  be 
forgiven,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  inability  of  their 
neighbours  in  Italy  to  defend  them,  they  concluded  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  look  for  succours  from  beyond 
sea;  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Pyrrhus,  king  of  £pi- 
rus,  who,  for  personal  bravery  and  martial  skill,  was  re- 
nowned above  all  the  Grecian  commanders  of  that  time. 

This  prince  was  descended  from  Achilles,  by  his  son  piut.  Life 
Neoptolemus  (or  Pyrrhus)  who  conquered  Epirus,  ^^[^ 
reigned  there  himself,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  poste-  ■<^- 
rity.   Being  yet  an  infant  at  the  breast,  when  his  father 
^acides  was  dethroned  by  h  is  subjects,  he  was  conveyed 
through  variety  of  dangers  into  lUyricum,  where  Glau- 
cias,  the  king  of  that  country,  took  care  of  him,  and 
educated  him  with  his  own  children.    When  Pyrrhus 
had  attained  to  twelve  years  of  age,  Glaucias,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  entered  Epirus,  and  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  but  when  he  was  seven- 
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Yew  of  teen  years  old,  the  Epirots  rebelling  again,  drove  him 
471.  from  his  kingdom,  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
^^'^^  dominions  of  Demetrius,  the  husband  of  his  sister  Dei- 
iTjWiecn-  damia.  Demetrius  was  then  master  of  Greece  and  a 
great  part  of  Asia.  Pyrrhus  served  under  him  in  his 
wara  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  gained  great 
applause  by  his  courage  and  conduct  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia,  where  so  many  kings  were 
present;  and  when  a  peace  was  made  between  D^ne- 
trius  and  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus  was  sent  to  Egypt,  as  one 
of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  treaty. 
Here  he  behaved  himself  with  so  much  prudence  and 
address,  as  to  gain  universal  esteem  and  admiration ; 
and  he  made  his  court  so  successfully  to  Berenice,  the 
favourite  queen,  that  she  gave  him  in  marriage  Anti- 
gone, her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  Having  by 
this  alliance  engaged  Ptolemy  to  assist  him  with  money 
and  troops,he recovered  his  own  kingdom,after  which  he 
madehimselfmasterofMacedonjbutbeingdispossessed 
of  it  again  by  Lysimachus,  retired  into  Epirus,  and  was 
at  this  time  in  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring  states. 
However,  as  he  naturally  loved  action,  and  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  war,  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Taren- 
dnes  sent  to  him  (perhaps  only  to  try  his  pulse,  and 
observe  the  state  of  his  afiairs)  found  him  in  a  dis- 
position to  hearken  to  any  proposals,  which  would  fur- 
nish him  with  employment  worthy  of  his  ambition. 

§  IV.  The  Tarentines,  to  amuse  the  Romans  till  it 
could  be  known  what  might  be  expected  from  Pyrrhu^ 
besieged  Thurium,  defended  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and 
took  it.    This  news  came  to  Rome  soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  Posthumius  and  the  other  ambassadors  who  bad 
R  c*2«?'  been  so  ill  treated  at  Tarentum.  The  republic  had  just 
— '• — '"  raised  L.  ^milius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  to 
]^^'  the  consulate.  These  magistrates  having  assembled  the 
D.  HaL  in  couscript  fathers,  represented  to  them  on  one  hand  the 
LegaOoD.    ^^^^^^  indignity  offered  to  their  ambassadors,  which 
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Inquired  vengeance*  and,  on  the  other,  the  datiger  of  J^^j^^ 
engaging  m  a  new  war,  when  the  republic  had  already     47a. 
so  many  enemies  to  contend  with :  for  the  Hetrarians  ^^-^"^ 
and  Samnites  were  still  in  arms,  and  the  Lncuiians  and  J^J^ 
Bruttians  grown  more  confident,  since  the  taking  of 
Thurium.    To  the  necessity  of  chastising  the  Taren- 
tines,  the  hostilities  they  had  committed  against  the  re^ 
public,  and  the  insult  they  had  offered  to  Posthumina, 
whose  robe  was  produced  in  the  assembly,  left  no  room 
for  deliberation  upon  that  point ;  the  only  question  was 
concerning  the  proper  time;  and  this  the  fathers  de* 
bated  from  sunrising  to  sunset  for  several  days  tc^e* 
ther,  being  divided  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  deferring 
the  war  with  the  Tarentines,  till  the  intermediate  pro- 
vinces should  be  subdued ;  others  for  beginning  it  im* 
mediately.     The  question  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  Zon.  b.  & 
latter  opinion  prevailed  by  amajority  of  voices ;  and  the 
senate's  decree  was  confirmed  by  the  people.    Here- 
upon, iSmilius,  who  had  intended  to  make  the  cam- 
paign in  Samnium,  received  orders  to  lay  aside  that 
expedition,  and  march  directly  to  Tarentum. 

The  approach  of  the  Romans  made  the  Tarentines 
carry  on  their  deliberations  with  a  little  more  serious- 
ness than  formerly;  and  when  the  consul  sent  once 
again  to  demand  satisfaction,  before  he  began  hostili- 
ties, the  oldest  and  richest  declared  for  peace ;  but  the 
populace,  who  had  little  to  lose,  insisted  upon  a  war: 
and  what  put  an  end  to  the  debate  was  a  speech  of  one 
of  the  common  citizens,  who  renewed  the  proposal  of 
bringing  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  a  motion  highly  applauded  dw.  Ib 
by  the  multitude.  The  wiser  part  of  the  citizens  find-  pktfiitfb 
ing  themselves  oveAome  by  numbers,  came  no  more  !f  SS?*"^ 
to  the  assemblies.  Only,  the  day  that  a  public  decree 
was  to  pass  for  inviting  Pyrrhus  to  Tarentum,  and  when 
the  people  were  all  placed  in  the  theatre,  one  Meton,  a 
sober  worthy  citizen,  with  a  withered  garland  on  his 
head,  and  a  flambeau  in  his  hand  (as  was  the  manner  of 
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YmtoT  drunken  debauchees),  and  accompanied  by  a  woman 
472.  pl&ying  on  a  flute,  came  dancing  into  the  midst  of  the 
^^•^^  assembly.  This  silly  sight  was  sufficient  to  divert  the 
iTiitcon.  Tarentines  from  their  most  important  deliberations. 
They  made  a  ring,  and  called  out  to  Meton  to  sing, 
and  to  the  woman  to  play;  but  when,  expecting  to  be 
entertained  with  a  song,  they  were  all  silent,  Meton 
assuming  an  air  of  great  seriousness,  **  You  do  well, 
Tarentines,  not  to  hinder  those  from  diverting  them- 
selves who  are  disposed  to  mirth ;  and  if  you  are  wise, 
you  will  yourselves  make  advantage  of  the  present  liberty 
you  enjoy  to  do  the  same.  When  Pyrrhus  comes,  you 
must  change  your  way  of  life ;  your  mirth  and  joy  will 
be  at  an  end.''  These  words  made  an  impression  upon 
the  multitude,  and  a  murmur  went  about,  that  he  had 
spoken  well ;  but  those  who  had  some  reason  to  fear 
l^at  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans  in  case 
of  an  accommodation,  being  enraged  at  what  he  had 
said,  reviled  the  assembly  for  sufiPering  themselves  to 
be  so  mocked  and  affronted,  and  crowding  together, 
they  thrust  Meton  out  of  the  theatre.  After  this  the 
decree  was  passed,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  into 
Epirus,  not  only  from  the  Tarentines,  but  from  all  the 
Italic  Greeks,  with  magnificent  presents  for  the  king, 
and  with  instructions  to  say,  that  they  only  wanted  a 
general  of  fame  and  experience ;  that  as  for  troops,  they 
could  themselves  furnish  a  numerous  army,  S0,000 
horse,  and  3c>0,000  foot,  Lucanians,  Messapians,  Sam- 
nites,  and  Tarentines* 
OnM.  b.  4.  As  soon  as  the  news  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  that 
a  deputation  to  JPyrrhus  was  decreed,  ^milius  straight 
began  hostilities,  burnt  and  destroyed  all  before  him, 
and  forced  the  Tarentines  in  the  field  to  take  refuge 
within  their  walls.  However,  not  to  drive  them  to  de- 
spair, and  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  the  design  of  re- 
ceiving Pyrrhus,  he  used  some  moderation,  and  sent 
back  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.     These  highly  ex- 
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tolled  the  generosity  of  the  consul;  insomuch,  that  ^^^ 
many  of  the.  inhabitants  were  brought  over  to  the  Ro-      472. 
man  party ;  and  they  all  in  general  began  to  repent  ^•^•^^' 
of  their  rejecting  a  peace,  and  sending  for  Pyrrhus.  nist  oon. 
This  was  evident  by  their  choosing  Agis,  a  friend  of  *"^** 
the  Romans,  to  be  their  general^  and  the  governor  of 
the  city. 

§  V.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Tarentine  ambassadors,  Pint  LUb 
pursuant  to  the  powers  they  had  received,  made  an  p.  39^°** 
absolute  treaty  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  very 
ready  to  accept  the  invitation  into  Italy,  his  head 
being  turned  with  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great 
ini  the  east,  which  he  thought  to  imitate  by  mighty 
conquests  in  the  west. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Epirus  a  Thessalian, 
named  Cyneas,  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  and 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Demosthenes.  He  was 
thought  to  approach  nearer  than  any  other  orator  of 
this  time  to  the  vehement  and  forcible  eloquence  of 
that  great  master.  Pyrrhus  usually  employed  him  at 
his  ambassador  to  those  cities  with  whom  he  had  any 
affitir  to  transact,  and  the  able  minister  succeeded  so 
well  in  these  negotiations,  that  the  king  was  wont  to 
say,  **  He  had  made  more  conquests  by  the  tongue 
of  Cyneas  than  by  his  own  sword.**  And  for  this 
reason  he  not  only  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
but  loaded  him  with  honours,  making  him  his  chief 
minister  and  favourite. 

Cyneas  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  eagerly  bent  to 
pass  intoltaly,  and  finding  him  one  day  at  leisure,  and 
in  a  humour  for  free  conversation,  thus  began :  **  The 
Romans,  sir,  are  reported  to  be  great  warriors,  and  to 
rule  over  many  brave  and  warlike  nations.  Should 
God  grant  us,  nevertheless,  to  vanquish  them,  what  use 
shall  we  make  of  our  victory?** — "  The  thing  speaks 
of  itself  (answered  Pyrrhus) :  the  Romans  once  con- 
quered, there  is  no  city.  Barbarian  or  Greek,  in  Italy, 
that  will  dare  to  resist  us.    We  shall  be  immediately 
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Y«w  of  masters  of  that  whole  eountry ;  whose  extent,  wealth, 
47s.  uid  power,  nobody  is  better  apprised  of  than  yourself." 
^^'  ^^'  — Cyneas  (after  a  short  silence),  "  And  when  we  have 
niitoQB.  conquered  Italy,  what  are  we  to  do  next?*' — Pyrrhos 
•oish^  (not  yet  perceiving  his  drift),  "  Next!  why,  there  is 
Sicily  just  by.  She  opens  her  arms  to  receive  us,  a  ridi 
and  populous  island,  and  easily  subdued ;  for,  since  the 
death  of  Agathocles,  the  cities  are  all  in  confusion  and 
anarchy.'' — "  What  you  say  (ref^ed  Cyneas)  seems 
very  probable  indeed.  But  is  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
to  put  an  end  to  our  expeditions?'' — '*  No,  certainly 
(cried  the  king);  these  successes  will  be  only  preludes 
to  greater  enterprises.  Who,  in  such  a  case,  could 
forbear  passing  into  Afric,  and  to  Carthage?  It  is  Imt 
a  step  thither.  And  when  we  have  subdued  these, 
what  think  you  ?  Will  any  of  those  enemies,  who  now 
give  us  uneasiness,  have  once  the  boldness  to  withstand 
our  arms?  We  shall  then  easily  recover  Macedon, 
and  not  only  so,  but  in  a  little  time  be  master  of  all 
Greece." — **  Very  true  (said  Cyneas),  nothing  can  be 
clearer:  but  when  we  have  completed  all  these  con- 
quests, what  shall  we  do  then?" — Pyrrhus,  smiling, 
^  Do  then?  why,  then  we  will  live  at  our  ease,  my 
good  friend,  and  drink,  and  feast,  and  spend  our  days 
in  agreeable  conversation."—"  Ah,  sir  (replied  the 
philosopher),  what  hinders  you  from  immediately 
possessing  that  happiness  which  you  propose  to  pur- 
chase at  the  expense  of  so  much  danger?"" 

■  Montlear  Pasdial,  in  his  disooursef  of  Ae  Misery  ofMao,  has  8  madi  admiied 
reflecdoo  00  this  adyioe  of  Cyneas  to  Pyrrbus: —  ^ 

<*  There  is  nothing  more  capable  of  letting  us  into  the  knowledge  ofhuman  misery, 
than  an  ioquiiy  after  the  real  cause  of  that  perpetual  hurry  and  confiiskMi  in  «hi^ 
we  pass  our  lives. 

<*The  son!  is  sent  into  the  body  to  be  the  sojourner  of  a  few  days.  She  knows 
that  this  is  but  a  stop  till  she  may  embark  for  eternity;  and  that  a  small  space  is 
allowed  her  to  prepare  for  the  voyage.  The  main  part  of  this  space  is  ravished  ftom 
her  by  the  necessities  of  natare;  and  but  a  slender  pittance  left  10  her  own  disposal : 
and  yet  this  moment  which  remains  does  so  strangely  oppress  and  perplex  her, 
4bat  she  only  studies  how  to  lose  it :  she  feels  an  intolerable  burden,  in  being 
obliged  to  live  with  herself  and  think  of  herself ;  and,  therefore,  her  principal  can 
is,  to  forget  herself;  and  to  let  this  short  and  predous  moment  pass  away  without 
reileetion,  by  amusing  herself  with  things  which  prevent  her  notice  of  its  speed. 

^<  This  is  the  ground  of  allthe  tumultuary  business,  of  all  the  trifling  diversions^ 
■nsoDgatmca;  hi  whidi  our  gencralaim  is  to  make  the  ttmepassdPoiirhiuids  without 
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These  words  rather  vexed  the  king  than  diverted   TmvoT 

R  O  M  B 

him  from  his  design ;  for  he  could  not  part  with  the     472. 
pleasing  hopes  he  had  entertained.  B.c.2ao. 


Ming  k,  or  nther  widMmt  fading  ounehroi :  a^ 
tifiB  of  Me,  to  avoid  that  faiwBid  &gatt  and  Utternesiy  whi& 
ineetwithfifwaliQimdleifiiietodeioeDdintooiiroimbKasts.  Foritlsiindauablj 
ccrtMn,thatibeaottlofmanUhqeincapablgof  ieitandi»tiafticrt^    Andtkia 
obliget  her  to  expand  beisdfeyerv  way,  md  to  seek  how  the  may  loie  t^ 
ofherownpro^befaiff inaeettiedappticatioDtothethingiaboather.   Hervery 
happioen  catma^  in  £18  foigetftifaien ;  and  to  make  her  cxqaititdy  mkoable, 
nothing  more  ie  xequired  hot  the  engi^^ing  her  to  look  into  hendf,  and  to  dveU 
aihome. 

'^  We  chaige  penoos  fi<»n  their  very  infiuicy  with  (he  care  of  dielr  oira  fbrtii^ 
and  honoMB,  and  no  leMoftheeetates  and  dignitkabdonging  to  tfieii  kindred  and 
fiiende.  Webnidenthemwiththastodyofkogiiagesyofezctde^andoferti.  We 
«ilar  them  in  bunneM,  and  penoade  them  that  they  can  never  be  tmly  bleeeedy 
unksi  by  their  indnitry  and  cantkn  they  in  somemeeenre  aeeore  dieintereit  and 
C^ovy  of  themselves,  dieir  fiuniUei,  and  their  dependents ;  and  that  nnavoldahle 
uniiappineisisentaOedupenthefiuliureefanyooepartkiUflrittthisldnd.  Thua 
we  teach  them  to  wear  oat  their  stveng^  tnd  to  rob  tiiemsdveB  of  thefar  rest  A 
ttnngs  method  (yon  win  say)  of  makUig  them  happr!  What  ooold  be  done  with 
more  effect  towards  the  insunng  them  in  misery?  Wonld  yon  know  what?  Whw 
only  to  xdease  them  ftom  these  carea,  and  to  take  off  these  burdens.  Forthentheb 
sycs  and  their  thoughts  mnst  be  turned  inward,  and  that  Is  the  only  hsidshhi 
which  they  esteem  innippoEtable.  Henee,  if  they  gain  any  rdazatioa  from  thehr 
labeuns  we  find  them  eager  to  throw  It  away  upon  some  sport  or  divenkn,whicfa 
takes  up  thefar  whole  activity,  and  pleasantly  loba  them  of  themselves. 

^  1 1  is  for  this  reason,  that  when  I  have  set  mysdf  to  consider  die  vsciotn  agfta- 
tisos  of  human  life,  the  toil  and  danger  to  which  we  expose  oncsdves  in  the  court, 
in  the  camp,  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  which  give  birditoso  much  passkm  and 
cQBtentiflo,  to  so  many  fhial  saiid  do^scssto  adventures,  I  have  often  said  diat  the 
nniveisal  cause  of  men*s  nusfortaass  was  their  not  bekigable  to  live  quietly  hi  a 
•luunber.  A  person  who  has  enangh  for  the  uses  of  this  worid,  did  he  know  die 
ait  of  dwelling  with  himself,  would  never  quit  that  reposeand  security  for  a  voy- 
age «r  a  skge;  nor  would  take  so  mitdi  pains  to  haaard  his  life,  had  he  no  odier 
aim  than  budy  to  live. 

<*  But  upon  strieter  ezamhiadon  I  Ibund,  that  this  aversion  to  home,  this  sovfaig 
and  restless  di^KKitioa,  proescded  from  a  cause  no  less  powcrftd  than  univerwl  I 
from  the  native  mihappiness  of  our  ihdl  and  mortal  state,  which  is  faieapable  of  aU 
comfort,  if  we  have  nouing  to  divert  our  thoughts  and  to  call  us  out  of  ourselves. 

*"  I  apeak  of  dioee  alone  who  survey  their  own  natore^  without  the  views  of  lisith 
and  lelkion.  It  is  indeed  eneof  themiiacles  of  ChrisUanity,  that  by  reooodfing 
mantoGad,  it  reetorea  hhn  to  his  own  good  opinion;  that  it  makes  him  able  to 
bear  the  s^  of  himsdf;  and,  in  some  cases,  renden  aolitnde  and  silence  more 
asreeable  than  all  the  Intereourse  and  action  of  numkind.  Nor  Is  it  by  fixing 
man  in  his  own  person,  that  it  prodaceth  these  wonderfrdeifoets;  it  is  by  carrying 
bim  to  God,  and  by  supporting  him  under  the  sense  of  his  miseries,  with  the 
wpea  of  an  assured  and  oomplele  ddiveranoe  in  a  better  lift; 

**  But  for  those  who  do  not  act  above  the  prindples  of  mere  nature,  it  is  iaspos* 
slUe  diey  should,  without  iUling  hito  an  incurable  chsgrin  and  discontent,  undergo 
the  Hngering  torment  of  leisure.  Mao,  who  loves  nothhig  but  his  own  person, 
hates  itothing  so  mudi  as  to  be  eonfoed  to  his  own  conversation.  He  seeks  nothing 
but  hirasdf,  and  yet  flies  and  avoids  nothing  more  than  himsdf ;  becauae  when 
he  is  obliged  to  look  within,  he  does  not  see  hhnssif  as  he  oould  wish :  discover- 
Ins  only  a  hidden  store  ot  inevitable  miseries,  and  a  mighty  void  of  aH  real  and 
ssUd  good,  which  it  is  beyond  hisabOity  to  replenish. 

*  Let  a  man  choose  his  own  condition,  let  him  erobdliah  it  with  all  the  goods  and 
-an  the  satisfiictieBs  be  can  possess  or  dodre;  yet,  if  in  the  midst  of  this  glory  and 
pride  he  IS  without  business,  and  without  divereion,  and  has  time  to  contemplate  on 
hia  fortunes,  his  spirits  must  unavoidaHy  shik  beneath  the  languishing  ftlicity.  He 
wfll  of  necessity  torment  himsdf  widi  the  prospect  of  what  is  to  come;  and  he  that 
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Year  of        To  coDceal  his  design  of  making  himself  master  of 

472.      Tarentum,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  he  artfully  in- 
B.a2da  ' 

boasted  to  have  broogfat  home  all  the  ingredients  of  happiness,  must  again  be 

17Ut  con-    *^^  abroad,  or  oondmned  to  domestic  misery. 

sulship.  '*  '*  majesty  itself  so  truly  great  and  sufBdeot,  as  to  support  those  whom  it  adorns 

and  encircles  under  the  bare  thou^c  of  dieir  own  grandeur?  Is  it  necessary  diat 
this  thought  should  be  here  likewise  diverted,  as  in  the  common  herd  of  men  ?  A 
vulgar  person  will  be  abundantly  happy,  if  he  may  ease  hiroadf  of  his  secret  troubles, 
by  applying  all  his  care  to  excel  in  the  perfection  of  dancing.  But  due  we  say  this 
of  a  king  ?  Or,  will  he  be  more  diarmed  with  so  vain  and  petty  amusements  than 
with  the  contemplation  of  his  royal  dignity  and  estate  ?  What  nobler,  what  more 
sublime  object  dian  himself  to  engage  and  to  satisfy  his  spirit  ?  Might  it  not  seem 
an  envious  lessening  of  his  content,  to  iotenrupt  his  prinody  thought,  with  the  care 
of  measuring  his  steps  by  an  air  of  music,  or  of  exactly  ordering  a  ball,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  survey  tlie  ^ories  of  his  tlnone,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  excdlenoe  of 
his  power  ?  Let  us  presume  to  make  the  experiment :  let  us  suppose  a  prince  in 
solitude,  without  any  entertainment  of  sense,  any  engagement  of  mind,  any  relief 
of  conversation ;  and  we  shall  find  that  a  prince  with  his  eyes  upon  himself  is  a 
man  full  of  miseries,  and  who  feeb  them  with  as  quick  and  piadng  a  resentment  as 
the  lowest  among  h^  slaves.  And,  therefore,  it  has  been  a  standing  maxim,  to  banish 
these  intrudinff  and  importunate  reflections  from  const,  and  to  keep  about  the  royal 
person  those  who  diaU  constantly  purv(^  for  the  amusenaent  of  their  roaster,  bv  lay. 
rog  a  train  of  divertisements  to  succeed  after  business,  and  by  watdiing  his  hours 
ofleisure,  to  pour  in  immediately  a  fresh  supply  of  mirth  and  sport;  that  no  vacancy 
may  be  left,  m  life  that  is,  the  court  abounds  with  men,  who  have  a  wonderful  ac* 
tivity  in  tsldngcaie  that  his  majesty  should  not  be  alone,  well  kmowins  that  aditnde 
is  but  another  name  fbr  miserv,  and  that  the  supreme  pitch  of  wondly  greatness 
is  too  nice  and  weak  to  bear  the  examination  of  a  thought. 

<^  Whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that  men  are  transported  m  such  a  degree  with  gaming, 
hunting,  or  other  diversions,  which  seem  to  have  taken  an  absolute  possession 
of  their  souls  ?  not  because  there  is  any  real  and  intrinsic  good  to  be  obtained  by 
these  pursuits ;  not  because  they  imagine  that  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  thle 
money  which  they  win  at  play,  or  in  the  beast  whidi  they  run  down  in  the  diaset 
fiOT  should  you  present  them  bdbrdiand  with  both  these,  to  save  dteir  trouble,  they 
would  be  unammous  in  rejecting  the  proposaL  It  is  not  the  gentle  and  easy  part 
whidi  diey  are  fond  of,  sudi  as  may  give  diem  leisure  and  space  fbr  thought;  but 
it  Is  the  heat  and  the  hunr,  which  divert  diem  f^om  the  mortification  of  minkiiig. 
^  A  man,  that  by  ganung  every-day  for  some  litde  stake,  passeth  away  his  mt 
without  uneasiness  or  mrlancholy,  would  yet  be  rendered  unhappy,  should  yoa 
give  him  every  morning  the  sum  whidi  he  could  possibly  win  all  day,  upon  con- 
dition to  forbear.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  amusement  of  the  play 
whidi  he  seeks,  and  not  the  gdn.  Yet  if  he  plays  for  nothing,  his  gaiety  is  over, 
and  the  spleen  recovers  full  possession.  Bare  amusement,  therefore,  is  not  what 
he  prtposeth;  a  languishing  amusement,  without  heat  or  passion,  would  but 
dispirit  and  fatigue  him ;  he  must  be  allowed  to  raise  and  chafe  himself  b^  pro. 
poung  a  hiqypiness  in  the  gaining  of  that  which  he  would  despise,  if  given  hma  not 
to  venture,  and  by  creating  a  fictitious  object,  which  shall  exdte  and  employ  his 
desire,  his  anger,  his  hope,  and  his  fear. 

<<  We  have  seen  the  utmost  that  human  invention  can  do,  in  projecting  for  human 
happiness.  Those  who  content  themselves  hardy  with  demonstrating  the  vanity  and 
littleness  of  common  diversions,  are  indeed  acquainted  with  one  part  of  our  miseries ; 
for  a  considerable  part  it  is  to  be  thus  capable  of  taking  pleasure  In  thinos  so  base 
and  insignificant  But  they  apprehend  not  the  cause  uid  prindple  whidi  renders 
these  mMcries  even  necessary  to  us,  so  long  as  we  remain  uncured  of  that  in  ward  and 
natural  infirmly,  of  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  our  own  condition.  The  hare 
which  men  buy  in  the  market  cannot  screen  them  from  this  view;  but  the  field  and 
the  chase  afibrd  an  approved  relief  And  therefore  when  we  reproach  them  with  their 
low  and  ignoble  aim,  andobserveto  them  how  littksatisfaction  there  is  in  that  which 
they  follow  with  so  much  contention  and  ardour,  did  they  answer  upon  mature  judg- 
ment they  would  adcnowledoe  the  equity  of  our  censure,  and  would  ingenuoudy  de- 
cUre,  diat  they  proposed  nothing  in  these  pursuits  bu  t  the  bare  violence  of  the  motkin, 
buch  as  might  keep  them  strangers  to  the  secrets  of  their  «oul;  and  that  therefore 
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serted  a  clause  in  the  treaty  with  his  allies,  "  That    Vear  of 

R.  o  lif  n 

when  he  had  delivered  them  from  their  dangers,  he     472. 
should  not  be  hindered  from  returning  to  Epirus."  ^^•^^' 
And  to  secure  their  fidelity,  he  detained  some  of  their  nitt  con. 
ambassadors,  under  pretence  of  wanting  their  assist-  ^^1 
ance.    After  these  precautions,  he  sent  away  Cyneas  ^  8. 
with  3000  men  to  Tarentum.  This  eloquent  minister  of  PTofaui. 
soon  found  means  to  depose  Agis  from  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  to  get  possession  of  the  citadel. 

In  the  meantime  ^milius,  the  Roman  consul,  find* 
ing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  attempting  any  thing 

tliej  made  choice  of  object!,  which,  how  worthless  soever  in  reality,  were  yet  of  an 
cngagiDgand  atmetnre  nature^  and  able  to  engross  ^  activity  of  all  dieir  powers. 
And  the  reason  why  they  do  not  answer  in  this  manner,  is  the  wani  of  this  acauaintb 
«ace  with  tbor  own  bosom.  A  gentleman  believes  with  all  sincerity  that  mere  is 
somewhat  great  and  noble  in  hunting,  and  wiil  be  sure  to  tell  yoa  that  it  is  a  royal 
aport.  You  may  hear  the  like  defence  and  encomium  of  any  other  exercise  or  em- 
plojrment,  which  men  affect  or  pursue.  They  iniaffine  that  there  must  needs  be  some- 
what  real  and  solid  in  the  objects  themselves.  They  are  persuaded,  that  could  ihey 
but  gain  sudi  a  noint,  diey  should  then  repose  thonselves  with  content  and  pka< 
sure;  and  are  under  an  insensibility  of  the  insatiable  nature  of  this  de^re.  Theyb&k 
lieve  themselves  to  be  heartily  engaged  in  the  attainment  of  rest,  while  they  are 
indeed  employed  in  nothing  else  but  the  search  of  continual  and  successive  drudgery. 

^*  Men  have  a  secret  instinct,  prompting  them  to  seek  emjdoyment  or  recreaSon ; 
which  proceeds  from  no  other  cause  but  ue  sense  of  their  inward  pain,  and  never* 
ceding  torment.  They  have  another  secret  instinct*  a  relic  of  their  primitive  nature, 
which  assures  them,  Uut  the  sum  of  their  happiness  con^ts  in  ease  and  repose^ 
And  upon  these  two  opposite  instincts  they  lorm  one  confused  design,  lurking  in 
the  recesses  of  their  soul,  which  engages  them  m  prosecute  the  latter  by  the  inters 
vention  of  the  former,  and  constanilv  to  persuade  tiMmselves,  that  the  misfaction 
Aey  have  hitherto  wanted  will  infallibly  attend  them,  if  by  surmounting  certain 
difficulties,  which  they  now  look  in  the  face^  they  may  open  a  sa&  passage  to 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

'*  Thus  our  life  runs  out.  We  ae^  rest,  by  encountering  sndi  particular  impedi^ 
ments,  which,  if  we  are  able  to  remove,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  rest  which  we 
have  obtained  becooMs  itself  a  grievance.  For  we  are  ruminatinff  every  moment 
either  on  the  miseries  we  fed,  or  on  those  we  fear.  And  even  when  we  seem  on 
all  sides  to  be  placed  under  belter,  the  affections^  which  are  so  naturally  rooied 
in  us,  fail  not  to  regret  their  lostdominiony  and  to  diffuse  their  melancholy  poison 
through  thesouL 

^^  And  therefore  when  Cyneas  so  gravely  admonished  Pyrrhus,  who  proposed  to 
^oy  himself  with  his  iri^ds,  after  he  should  Iwve  conquered  a  good  part  of  the 
world,  that  he  would  do  much  better  to  anticipate  his  own  happiness,  by  taking 
immediate  possession  of  this  ease  and  ouiet,  ^thout  pursuing  it  through  so  much 
&tigue ;  the  counsel  he  gave  was  indeea  ftiU  of  difficulty,  andscarce  more  rational 
than  the  project  ofthat  young  ambitions  prince.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  opinion 
eupposed  that  which  is  false,  that  a  man  can  rest  satisfied  with  himsdf  and  his  pr&« 
sent  possessions,  without  filfing  up  the  void  space  in  his  heart  with  imaginarv  ex<< 
pectationsk  Pyrrhus  must  inevitably  have  been  unhappy,  either  without  or  with  the 
conquest  of  the  woild ;  and  perhaps  that  soft  and  peaceful  life  which  his  minister 
advised  him  to  embrace  was  less  capable  oi  giving  him  satisfaction  than  the  heat 
and  tumult  of  so  many  expeditions,  ud  so  many  battles,  whidi  he  was  then  form-* 
ing  and  fig^thig  hi  his  mh)d.**-^ee  Penste  de  Paschal,  c  26.  as  translated  by 
Mr.  Badl  Kennet. 
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with  success  against  Tarentum  in  this  campaign,  re- 
solved to  march  his  army  into  winter-quarters  in  Apulia. 
Being  obliged  to  pass  through  certain  defiles,  straitened 
by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he 
was  there  attacked  by  the  Epirots  and  Tarentines  from 
great  numbers  of  barks  fraught  with  baUsUe  (engines 
for  throwing  stones  #f  avast  weight),  andfrom  the  hills^ 
which  they  had  covered  with  archers  and  slingers}  ne* 
vertheless,  by  placing  between  him  and  the  enemy  his 
Tarentine  prisoners,  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  hurt, 
he  preserved  his  legions  from  suffering  any  considerable 
loss.  Having  quartered  his  troops,  he  himself  repaired 
Flit.  Caph.  to  Rome,  where  his  colleague  Marcius  had  a  triumph 
for  some  conquests  he  had  made  in  Hetruria. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

473.  Sect.  I.  P.  VaUHut  Leeuimu  and  7H5.  Coruncanitu  are  t^totfn  connUt  at  Rome. 

^{ng  pyr.        Pyrrhu9  (wftote  character  U  given )  being  arrived  at  Tarentum  (after  etcaping 

rhas  arrives      tftipwreck  by  a  storm  which  dispersed  hisjleet)  takes  measures  to  turn  the  Ta^ 

in  Italy.  rentinesfrom  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  to  which  they  are  entirely  addicted; 

and  he  makes  himself  absolute  master  in  the  place.  In  the  meantime  the  Romans 

send  Fabricius  to  visit  their  colonies  and  auies^  with  whom  they  arefitUen  into 

some  discredit^  through  the  villanous  behaviour  of  a  legion  of  Campanian  soL 

Ovmaoa  of      ^^ers^  which  had  been  sent  by  the  republic  to  garrison  Rhegium  at  the  request 

Eb^am.         9flhe  inhabitants^  and  which  had  massacred  the  d/ietffu,  and  seized  the  city  for 

themselves,     II.  Pyrrhus  hearing  at  Tarentum  that  the  consul  L»vinus  has 

marched  (sn  army  into  Luean^Ukes  the  field*  He  sends  a  letter  to  the  consul, 

encamped  near  Heraclea^  requiring  him  to  submit  the  quarrel  between  Rome 

astd  Tarentum  to  his  aiiitraiion,    Leninus,  in  answer,  returns  a  deflancei 

Pyrrhus  takes  a  view  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  admires  the  order  of  it ;  and  his 

confidence  of  success  in  the  war  being  thereby  abated^  he  resolves  to  waUfbr  the 

junction  of  his  allies  befbre  he  hazards  a  battle;  but  the  Romans  fbrce  him  to 

fight.  He  gains  the  victory  by  means  of  his  elephants.  III.  After  this  success, 

Pyrrhus  firms  designs  upon  Capua  and  Naples.  Disappc^nted^n  these  designs, 

he  marches  towards  Rome  with  an  intention  to  besiege  it.  But  hearing  that  the 

consul  Coruncanius,  who  had  subdued  all  Hetruria,  is  coming  with  his  victom 

rious  army  against  him,  he  marches  ftodfr  into  Campania,  where  Lcrnnus, 

having  recruited  hisfbrces,  qfftrs  him  battle  once  more.    The  king  declines  it, 

Fabridus.         and  returns  to  Tarentum.    IV.  Hither  Fabricius  and  two  other  senators  from 

Rome  come  to  treat  with  him  concerning  the  ransom  of  prisoners.    He  has  some 

private  conversation  with  Fabricius.  The  king  resolves  to  send  Cyneas  to  Rome 

with  proposals  of  peace,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  is  to  be  a  release  of  the 

Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.    Cyneas  comes  to  Rome,  and  employs  aU  his 

arts  to  effect  his  desires  ;  but  the  senate,  moved  chi^y  by  a  spirited  speech  of 

Appius  Appius  Claudius  the  civilian  (now  blind),  unanimously  refuse  to  enter  into 

Claudius,  any  treaty  of  peace  wK7»  the  king,  while  he  continues  in  Italy.     Cyneas  re^ 

the  blind.         turns  to  Tarentum,fuU  of  admiration  of  the  Romans, 

§  I.  THEconsuIsforthenewyearwereP.ValeriusLa?- 
vinus  and  Tib.  Coruncanius,  the  latter  not.a  Roman  by 
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birth,  but  raised  to  the  consulate  purely  for  his  merit.    Ve»  of 

•  L  ¥  ROME 

He  was  of  Cumerium,  one  of  the  Roman  municipia  in     47a 
Latiom.     It  fell  to  him  by  lot  to  carry  on  the  war  in  ^'^•^^- 
Hetruria,  and  to  his  colleague  to  conduct  that  against  J^Jj?"' 
the  ^  Taren tines,     ^milius  was  continued  in  the  com-  Tab.  cuud. 
mand  of  his  own  troops  in  quality  of  proconsul,  and  was  £^„^^ 
ordered  to  march  against  the  Salentines  (in  lapygia),  J?^ 
who  had  declared  for  the  Tarentines.     The  present  c  i. 
exigence  of  affairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlist  the  Pro- 
letarii.  These  (as  has  been  formerly  observed)  were  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  and  esteemed  not  capable  of 
doing  the  state  any  service,  except  that  of  peopling  the 
city;  hitherto  they  had  never  been  suffered  to  bear 
arms:  a  wise  part  of  Roman  policy,  to  make  it  an  igno- 
miny to  be  excluded  from  serving  their  country  in  war. 

Pyrrhus  was  now  arrived  at  Tarentum,  having  nar-  Jusdn,  k 
rowly  escaped  shipwreck.  The  Tarentines,  soon  after  zon-b/s. 
the  arrival  of  Cyneas,  had  sent  to  the  king  a  great  num-  H^^^^ 
ber  of  galleys,  flat-bottom  vessels,  and  other  transports,  p*  ^w. 
whereon  to  embark  his  forces;  and  he  had  sailed  from 
Epirus  with  twenty  elephants,  3000  horse,  20,000 
heavy-armed  foot,  200  archers,  and  500  slingers.  When 
he  was  got  out  to  sea,  the  wind  rising  suddenly  at  north, 
and  blowing  hard,  he  was  driven  out  of  his  course. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  great  skill  and  diligence  of  the 
pilots  and  seamen,  the  king's  ship  bore  with  the  land, 
and  kept  the  Italian  coast ;  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
could  not  get  up;  some  of  the  ships  were  driven  into 
the  Libyan  and  Sicilian  seas ;  others,  not  being  able  to 
double  the  Cape  of  lapygia,  and  a  very  boisterous  sea 
throwing  them  in  the  night  upon  a  rocky  shore,  they 
allsufferedgreat  damage.  The  Admiral,by  her  strength 
and  bulk,  resisted  the  violence  of  the  weather;  but  the 
wind  coming  about,  and  blowing  directly  in  her  teeth 
from  the  shore,  and  the  vessel  keeping  up  her  head 
against  it,  she  was  in  danger  of  opening  at  eveiy  shock 
she  sustained  from  the  huge  billows  that  broke  over  her. 
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Year  of    On  the  Other  hand,  to  be  driven  off  affiun  to  sea  in  a 
473.      raging  tempest,  and  when  the  wind  was  continually 
^'  ^'  ^^'  shifting  about,  seemed  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  In  this 
i72d  coo.    extremity,  the  vessel  not  being  far  from  land,  Pyrrhus 
^      without  hesitation  threw  himself  into  the  sea.     His 
friends  and  guards  instantly  followed  him,  striving  with 
emulation  to  assist  and  save  him,  which  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  that  were 
repelled  with  a  roaring  noise  from  the  shore,  made  ex- 
tremely difficult.     However,  by  day-break,  the  wind 
being  then  quite  laid,  he  got  ashore,much  fatigued  and 
weakened  hi  body,  but  with  undaunted  courage,  and  a 
strength  of  mind  superior  to  the  most  adverse  fortune. 
The  Messapians,  upon  whose  coast  the  king  was  cast, 
hastened  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  they  also  went  out  to  meet  and  succour  some  of  his 
vessels  which  were  not  far  off,  and  in  which  were  found 
a  few  horse,  two  elephants,  and  about  2000  foot. 
Pyrrhus  having  drawn  these  together,  marched  with 
them  directly  towards  Tarentum.     Cyneas,  upon  the 
news  of  the  king's  approach,  led  out  his  troops  to  meet 
him,  and  conducted  him  into  the  city,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
piot^in  Pyrrhus  (as  we  learn  from  Plutarch)  had  in  his  coun- 

p.  SS7.  tenance  a  majesty  that  was  rather  terrible  than  august. 
In  a  day  of  battle  he  was  thought  to  resemble  Alexander 
in  look,  agility,  impetuosity,  and  strength  of  arm.  His 
consummate  knowledge  in  the  art  of warappeared  even 
from  the  books  he  wrote  upon  that  subject.  Antigonus 
being  asked,  "  Who  was  the  greatest  captain  of  that 
time?"  answered,  "  Pyrrhus,  if  he  lives  to  be  old  :**  but 
Hannibal  afterward,  speaking  of  great  commanders  in 
general,  gave  Pyrrhus  the  first  place**  in  the  whole  list. 
War  was  indeed  his  only  study,  and  the  only  science  he 
thought  worthy  of  a  prince.     Nevertheless,  he  had  a 

o  Plutarch,  in  bis  Life  of  Flaminiiif,  makes  Hannibal  gife  Alexander  the  fiiBt 
plaoe,  and  Pyrrfaos  the  second. 
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great  share  of  humanity  in  his  natural  temper,  was    Yeir  of 
affable  and  familiar  to  his  friends,  not  easily  provoked     47s. 
to  anger,  and  the  most  ardent  of  all  men  living  to  re-  ^'^•^^' 
quite  obligations.     For  which  reason,  when  ^Eropus  ^.^'^ 
died,  who  had  done  him  important  services,  he  could 
not  bear  it  with  any  moderation :  **  Not  because  his 
friend  had  paid  the  indispensable  tribute  to  nature  (to 
die,  he  said,  was  common  to  all),  but  because  he  him- 
self, by  delays,  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  requiting 
the  kindnesses  he  had  received  from  him :"  for,  as 
Plutarch  adds,  though  money-debts  maybe  discharged 
by  payment  to  tlie  heirs  of  the  creditor  when  he  is 
dead,  a  debt  of  kindness  can  never  be  satisfied  but  by 
a  return  of  kindness  to  the  friend  himself:  and,  if  he 
dies  unrequited,  it  will  always  be  a  pungent  grief  to  the 
person  obliged,  if  he  have  a  good  and  honest  heart. 

His  chief  faults  were  boundless  ambition,  and  a  piut  fai 
strange  inconstancy  in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects.  Fond  ^J^ 
of  a  new  enterprise,  he  was  always  ready  to  quit  it, 
how  successfully  soever  begun,  the  moment  that  a 
newer  presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  Whatever, 
says  Plutarch,  he  acquired  by  his  exploits,  he  lost  by 
his  vain  hopes ;  his  impatience  to  pursue  what  he  had 
not  yet  attained  would  not  let  him  secure  what  he  had 
already  won ;  which  made  Antigonus  compare  him  to  a 
man  at  dice,  who  has  admirable  fortune,  but  plays  ill. 

While  Pyrrhus  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  scat-  S^*" 
tered  forces,  he  observed  the  dispositions  of  the  Taren-  sos. 
tines,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  their  minds  were 
entirely  bent  to  pleasures,  in  which  they  thought  to  in- 
dulge themselves,  asusual,  while  he  and  his  Epirots  were 
to  fight  in  their  defence.  To  remedy  this  mischief, 
which  must  otherwise  naturally  end  in  the  ruin  of  them- 
selves and  their  defenders,  he,  as  soon  as  his  troops 
had  joined  him,  shut  up  the  public  gardens  and  walks, 
where  the  inhabitants  used  to  meet  to  talk  of  news  and 
politics  J  he  forbade  public  feastiug,  plays,  and  masque- 
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Year  of    rades,  and  incorporated  the  best-bodied  men  of  the  peo- 
*  47aJ  ^  pie  in  h  is  phalanxes.  The  effeminate  Tarentines  groaned 
^^•^^'  under  these  wholesome  regulations,  in  the  execution  of 
i72dcoo.    which  the  king  was  very  rigorous.     They  found  they 
^'      had  got  a  master  instead  of  an  ally ;  many  of  them,  ra* 
ther  than  endure  such  strict  discipline,  withdrew  from 
the  city,  while  others  expressed  their  discontent  by 
secret  murmurs  and  loud  complaints.  Pyrrhus  had  his 
spies  in  the  city,  who  insinuated  themselves  into  all  com- 
panies, and  brought  him  an  account  of  the  discourses  of 
Vai.  Max.  the  malccoutents.    One  day  some  young  debauchees, 
*^  *'  ^  ^'    heated  with  wine,  gave  their  tongues  an  unbounded 
liberty  in  talking  against  the  king's  measures.  Pyrrhus 
being  informed  of  it,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before 
him :  **  Is  it  true,"  said  he,  **  that  you  have  uttered 
against  me  those  outrageous  things  you  are  accused 
of?" — "  It  is  very  true,'*  answered  one  of  them ;  •*  and 
we  should  have  said  more,  if  our  wine  had  not  failed 
us/'    Pyrrhus  smiled,  and  dismissed  them. 
Zooaraa,         But  (if  we  may  believe  Zonaras)  he  was  not  so  mode* 
rate  with  regard  to  some  of  the  citizens,  whose  intrigues 
he  suspected  and  feared :  he  caused  the  most  factious  of 
them  to  be  despatched  by  private  assassinations.     To 
get  rid  of  one  Aristarchus,  a  great  orator,  and  much 
in  credit  with  the  people,  he  commissioned  him  to  go 
to  his  son  in  Epirus,  on  some  business  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  of  great  importance.     Aristarchus  saw 
through  the  artifice ;  and,  the  master  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  was  to  sail  being  at  his  devotion,  instead  of 
going  to  Greece,  he  steered  to  a  port  of  Italy,  and  went 
Dkm.  apud  thcuce  to  Romc.   What  advice  he  gave  the  Romans  is 
nuim*  " '  uncertain :  but  Fabricius  was  despatched  away  to  visit 
the  colonies  and  allies  of  the  republic.     Nor  was  the 
precaution  unnecessary  at  a  time  when  a  prince,  so 
illustrious  for  his  exploits  in  the  east,  undertook  to  de- 
liver the  Italians  from  the  domination  of  the  republic. 
An  extraordinary  event,  which  had  happened  a  little 
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before,  had  also  given  the  Romans  much  uneasineis,    Year  of 
and  brought  a  great  discredit  on  them  in  their  colonies     473. 
and  among  their  allies.     While  Pyrrhus  was  coming  ^^^^' 
to  Tarentum,  and  the  Carthaginisms  infested  all  the  i72d  con. 
coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  inhabitants  of  Rheginm,  p^,  ^'^  , 
situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  near  Sicily,  c  7. 
applied  to  the  republic  for  a  Roman  garrison  to  de-  iJ'    ^ 
fend  them  from  an  invasion.     A  legion  was  raised  in 
Campania  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  them  under 
the  command  of  one  Decius  Jubellus.  These  soldiei-s, 
who  had  been  used  to  a  laborious  life,  began  soon  to 
envy  the  inhabitants  the  pleasures  and  ease  in  which 
they  lived,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  formed 
and  executed  a  scheme  to  make  those  advantages  their 
own.    They  foi-ged  letters  from  the  Rhegians  to  Pyr* 
rhus,  importing  an  offer  to  put  the  place  into  his  hands ; 
and  under  this  pretext,  they  massacred  all  the  chief 
men  of  the  place  at  a  banquet,  and  then  fell  upon  the 
rest,  whom  they  either  put  to  the  sword  or  drove  out 
of  the  city.     As  for  the  women,  they  obliged  them 
to  marry  the  murderers  of  their  fathers  and  husbands; 
This  news  was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  republic  would  not  allow  the 
Romans  to  take  vengeance  on  the  perfidious  legion. 

S  II.  Pyrrhus  hearing  at  Tarentum,  that  the  consul  ^^^^ 
La&vinus  was  come  with  an  army  into  Lucania,  a  pro<^  p.  392! 
vince  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  and  was  com« 
mitting  hostilities  there,  thought  it  shameful  to  con-^ 
tinue  longer  shut  up  within  walls;  and  though  he 
had  not  received  any  reinforcements  from  the  Samnites 
and  Messapians,  or  other  allies  of  the  Tarentines,  he 
took  the  field.     But  first  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Lasvinus:  "  Pyrrhus  to  Laevinus,  health.     I  Bmz<m.h.9. 
informed  that  you  command  an  army,  which  is  to  make 
war  against  the  Tarfentines.   Disband  it  without  delays 
and  then  come  and  expose  your  pretensions  before  me. 
When  I  have  heard  both  parties,  I  will  give  judgment^ 
and  I  know  how  to  make  my  sentence  be  obeyed.** 
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Y«w  of  To  this  Leevinus  answered :  "  Know,  Pyrrhus,  that 
^  473!  ^  we  neither  admit  you  for  a  judge,  nor  fear  you  as  an 
^••^'  ^^  enemy.  Does  it  become  you  to  assume  the  charactei: 
i72dcon-  of  a  judge  over  ys,  you  who  have  yourself  injured  us 
^*  by  landing  in  Italy  without  our  consent?  We  will 
have  no  arbitrator  but  Mars,  the  author  of  our  race» 
and  the  protector  of  our  arms/'  The  king,  who  ex- 
pected no  other  kind  of  answer,  marched  his  army^ 
without  delay,  into  the  plain  between  the  cities  of 
Pandosia  and  Heraclea ;  and  understanding  that  the 
Romans  were  encamped  not  far  from  him,  on  the 
other  side  the  Siris  (a  river  which  waters  the  country 
then  called  Lucania,  and  which  empties  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum),  he  rode  up  to  the  banks  of  it  to 
piut  Life  tate  ^  view  of  their  camp.  When  he  had  considered 
p.  m  it  well,  its  form  and  situation,  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Romans  posted  their  advanced  guards  j  and 
had  observed  some  other  parts  of  their  discipline,  he 
was  much  surprised,  and  turning  to  one  of  his  friends 
who  stood  near  him,  "  Megacles,*'  said  he,  .**  this  order 
of  the  Barbarians  is  not  barbarian.  What  they  are  able 
to  do  in  fight  we  shall  see  hereafter.**  And  being  now 
a  little  more  anxious  about  the  success  of  the  war  than 
before,  he  resolved  to  wait  within  his  camp  for  the  ar- 
rival of  his  confederates ;  and  he  posted  some  troops  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  hinder  the  Romans  from  pass- 
ing it.  Lsevinus  nevertheless,  knowing  of  what  con- 
sequence it  was  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the 
Epirot  before  he  could  receive  the  reinforcements  he 
expected,  and  having  exhorted  his  troops  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  reputation  of  Pyrrhus,  or  by  his  ele- 
phants (animals  which  they  had  never  yet  seen),  made 
his  infaptry  ford  the  stream  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard,  while  his  cavalry  passed  the 
river  in  different  places,  and  wherever  they  could ;  so 
that  the  Epirots,  fearing  to  be  surrounded,  retired  in  all 
haste  to  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus,  upon  the  first  no- 
tice of  this  motion,  which  much  surprised  him,  directing 
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the  officers  of  his  infantry  to  range  their  troops  in  bat-  ^^^ 
talia,  and  keep  them  ready  to  march  upon  thefirst  signal,     473. 
he  himself,  with  the  horse,  amounting  to  about  3000,  ^'^^^ 
advanced  with  all  diligence  to  charge  the  Romans,  be-  ^^j?^ 
fore  their  whole  army  could  recover  firm  footing,  and 
get  into  order.  But  the  Roman  cavalry  being  already 
formed,  received  him  as  men  well  exercised  in  sustain- 
ing furious  attacks.  The  beauty  and  lustre  of  the  king's 
arms  made  him  very  conspicuous,  and  his  actions  pre- 
sently convinced  all  who  observed  him,  that  his  reputa- 
tion did  not  exceed  his  merit;  for  in  this  fights  neither 
did  his  courage  transport  him  beyond  t^e  duties  of  a 
careful  general,  nor  his  attention  to  direct  others  hinder 
him  from  displaying  his  personal  valour. 

During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  Leonatus,  a  Mace- 
donian, observing  that  an  Italian  horseman  had  singled 
out  the  king,  whose  every  motion  he  watched  and 
followed,  gave  Pyrrhus  notice  of  it,  advising  him  to 
beware  of  that  Barbarian,  who,  he  said,  seemed  to  have 
formed  some  great  design.  Pyrrhus  answered :  "  No 
man,  Leonatus,  can  avoid  his  destiny;  be  assured, 
however,  that  neither  that  Italian,  nor  any  other,  shall 
have  much  satisfaction  from  an  encounter  with  me 
this  day.*'  He  had  scarce  ended  these  words,  when 
the  Italian,  quickening  his  horse,  and  making  directly 
at  the  king,  aimed  a  furious  stroke  at  him  with  his 
lance,  but  wounded  only  his  horse;  Leonatus,  at  the 
same  time,  wounded  that  of  the  Italian,  and  both  horses 
fell  to  the  ground  with  their  riders.  Pyrrhus  was  in- 
stantly surrounded  by  a  troop  of  his  friends,  who  car- 
ried him  off,  having  slain  the  Italian,  who  fought  with 
great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  to  be  more  cautious. 
Seeing  his  cavalry  shrink,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  ad- 
vance ;  but  before  he  put  himself  at  their  head  to  renew 
the  charge,  he  gave  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles,  in 
exchange  for  his.  The  battle  was  obstinately  fought 
dn  both  sides,  and  the  victory  continued  a  long  time 
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Year  of   doubtful.     The  king's  changing  his  arms  (thougk 
473.     prudently  done  for  the  safety  of  his  person)  had  like 
°*^'^^'  to  have  lost  him  the  day :  for  Megacles,  being  mistaken 
i72d  eon),   for  the  king,  was  attacked  by  great  numbers  of  the 
'*'***^      enemy,  and  at  last  wounded  and  urihorsed  by  a  Ro- 
man knight,  who  pulling  away  his  helmet  and  mantle, 
rode  full  speed  with  them  to  Laevinus,  crying  out,  that 
he  had  slsin  Pyrrhus.     These  spoils  being  carried  as 
in  triumph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled  the  Roman 
army  with  inexpressible  joy,  so  that  the  air  rung  with 
shouts  of  victory;   while  the  Grecian  troops  were 
struck  with  consternation  and  dismay. 
Pint  in         The  king  no  sooner  perceived  the  ill  effect  of  this 
p.m       mistake,  but  with  all  diligence  he  flew  along  the  lines 
bareheaded,  stretching  out  his  hands  to  his  soldiers, 
and  by  his  voice  confirming  the  evidence  of  their  eyes. 
The  combat  was  then  renewed,  and  Pyrrhus,  bringing 
his  elephants  into  the  wings,  quickly  obtained  the  vie* 
tory.    For  the  Roman  battalions  peeing  their  cavalry 
put  to  rout  by  those  huge  animals,  whose  unusual 
form,  noises,  and  smell,  terrified  the  horses,  and  find- 
ing themselves  both  charged  in  flank,  and  overborne 
by  the  force  and  bulk  of  those  strange  beasts,  gave 
way  to  necessity,  and  saved  themselves  as  well  as  they 
eould  by  hasty  flight :   nor  4id  they  st<^  to  defend 
their  camp,  but  ran  quite  beyond  it,  leaving  both  that 
and  the  honour  of  the  day  entirely  to  Pyrrhus. 
gjj^^d      Pionysius  writes,  that  near  15,000  Romans  were 
slain  in  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  lost  13,000  of  his 
men.  But  other  authors  lessen  the  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  king  treated  the  prisoners,  amounting  to  about 
1800,  with  all  possible  humanity,  and  esteemed  them 
the  more  for  refusing  to  enlist  themselves  in  his  service. 
The  fame  of  this  victory  was  soon  spread  over  all 
Italy,  much  to  the  reputation  of  Pyrrhus;  for  it  was  a 
rare  thing,  that  a  Roman  consul,  with  a  select  army,* 
should  lose  in  a  pitched  battle  not  only  the  field,  but 
the  camp  itself.     And  this  honour  was  the  more 
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bravely  won  by  the  Epirot,  as.he  had  none  of  his  Italian    Y«ur  of 
allies  to  assist  him,  except  the  unwarlike  Tarentines.      473. 
Neither  could  he  well-dissemble  his  content  in  having  ^  ^'  ^^' 
the  glory  of  this  action  so  peculiarly  his  own.     His  ^^ 
satisfaction  was  visible  in  his  face,  even  while  he  was  ^^^  -^ 
severely  reprimanding  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  p^- 
(who  joined  him  soon  after  the  battle)  for  their  tardi^  zob.  h.  & 
ness.     To  attach  them  the  more  firmly  to  him,  he 
gave  them  a  share  of  the  booty. 

§  III.  But  now  the  king  of  Epirus,  with  his  vic- 
torious army,  broke  like  a  torrent  into  the  countries 
in  alliance  with  the  republic,  and  many  cities  surrender- 
ing to  him,  he  advanced  within  thirty  miles  of  Rome.  ^ 
Zonaras  relates,  that  the  king,  being  disappointed  in 
his  designs  upon  Capua  and  Naples,  thought  to  march 
into  Hetruria,  join  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  i-e-^ 
public  in  that  country,  and  thence  go  and  besiege 
Rome;  but  that  hearing  there  was  an  alliance  just 
concluded  between  the  Hetrurians  and  Romans,  and 
that  the  consul  Coruncanius,  who  by  a  successful  cam- 
paign had  effected  that  alliance,  was  advancing  against 
him,  he  proceeded  no  farther  in  his  march.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  by  the  Capitoline  marbles,  that  Tib. 
Coruncanius  had  a  triumph  for  his  victories  this  year 
over  the  Volsinienses  and  Volcientes  in  Hetruria. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  victories  com- 
pleted the  reduction  of  that  country.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Tarentum. 
^  The  Romans,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  they  had 
sustained,  were  not  so  dejected  as  to  have  any  thought 
of  asking  peace  from  the  victor ;  nor,  though  Fabricius 
said  publicly,  "that  the  Epirots  had  not  vanquished  the 
Romans,  but  that  Pyrrhus  had  vanquished  Laevinus,** 
did  they  recall  the  unfortunate  consul :  their  whole 
attention  was  to  recruit  his  army,  and  enable  him  to 

*  Fkynu  (b.  1.  c  18.)  in  his  poetic  stnin  teOt  us,  that  Pjnhus  from  a  hill  near 
PrsBiieste  took  a  view  of  Rome,  and  filled  the  eyes  of  the  tiembHng  inhabitants 
with  smoke  and  dust  at  twenty  miks  distanee,  <«  a  vicesimo  lapide  oculot  tieirfda 
civitatis  Aimo  ac  pulvore  impleTit** 
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Yew  of   tty  a  second  engagement.    Pyirbus,  in  his  return  to 
473.      Tarentum,  found  him  in  Campania^  with  a  more  nu- 
^'  ^'  ^^'  merous  army  than  that  which  he  had  vanquished  on 
iT^coo-    the  banks  of  the  Siris ;  and  hereupon  he  is  said  to 
2^j^^     have  cried  out,  "  I  see  plainly  I  was  bom  under  the 
b.  &         star  of  Hercules ;  I  have  to  do  with  an  Hydra,  whose 
Fiorui^b.1.  heads  are  no  sooner  lopped  off,  but  new  ones  spring 
up  from  its  blood."     The  consul  offered  him  battle ; 
Pyrrhus,  unwilling  to  refuse  it,  drew  up  his  army, 
zouum,     and  commanded  the  conductors  of  his  elephants  to 
force  them  to  make  their  strange  and  dreadful  noises, 
in  order  to  frighten  the  Roman  legions;  but  these 
noises  were  answered  by  so  universal  and  terrible  a 
shout  from  the  Romans,  that  the  king,  who  found  his 
soldiers  dismayed,  thought  fit  to  decline  the  engage- 
ment, pretending  that  the  omens  were  not  favourable ; 
and  the  consul  not  forcing  him  to  fight,  he  pursued 
his  march  to  Tarentum. 

§  IV.  While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  in  this  city, 
he  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  bravery,  conduct,  and 
strength  of  the  Romans.  He  considered  that  they  were 
better  able  to  endure  many  such  losses  as  they  had  suf- 
fered, than  he  many  such  victories  as  he  had  won.  And 
he  concluded  therefore,  that  the  only  means  to  save  his 
reputation  was  an  honourable  peace.  He  was  full  of 
these  reflections  when,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  he  heard 
that  an  embassy  was  coming "*  to  him  from  the  senate; 

^  Authors  are  not  agreed  oonoeming  the  time  of  this  embas^,  whether  it  was 
•Iter  Cjneas  had  been  to  Rome  or  before.  Plutarch  (whom  Mr.  Rollin  follows) 
makes  it  posterior  to  Cyneas^s  journey  thither;  and  iHonysius  seems  to  do  the 
same.  But,  if  we  consider  the  haughty  manner  in  whidi  Cyneas  was  dismissed  by 
the  senate  with  an  absolute  refusal  of  entering  into  any  treaty  with  the  king  while 
he  continued  in  Italy,  at  least  it  is  very  unlikdy  that  Fabridus,  after  such  a  refusal, 
should  api^y  himself  to  Pyrrhus  in  the  manner  Dionysms  represents,  pressing 
about  the  inconstancy  of  fbrtune,  and  as  if  he  was  askhiff  a  fayour.  He  is  made  to 
■peak  more  like  an  ambassador  fiom  a  people  who  sued  for  peace,  than  from  the 
proud  Roman  senate,  who  rejected  it  even  upon  reasonable  terms.  Hannibal,  in- 
deed, before  the  battle  of  Zama,  talks  much  to  Sdpio  of  the  mutability  of  fortune, 

Flor.  Epit   and  the  Tidssitudes  of  war;  but  this  was  in  order  to  dispose  him  to  gnmt  peace  to 

and  Zon.      the  Carthaginians,  whom  he  reduced  to  extremity 

b.  8.  Neither  can  I  see  whalfthere  was  unbecoming  in  Fabricius*s  proposal,  even  upon 

the  supposition  that  the  Romans  had  rejected  a  peace  offered.  A  rdease  of  prisoners 
by  way  of  ransom  or  exchange,  is  what  surely  without  any  indecency  may  be  pro- 
posed to  an  enemy,  notwith^andinff  that  a  peace  has  been  refused  to  that  enemy 
upon  his  terms.  Yet  Diooysius  makes  Pyntius  r^rove  the  ambassadors  as  guilty 
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he  pleased  himself  with  the  imagination,  that  it  was   ^^  ^ 
jto  ask  that  peai^e,  which  he  himself  so  much  desired.     473. 
But  when  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  Cornelius  ^^^^ 
Dolabella,  Fabricius,  and  ^milius  Papus,  after  ^^J^^ 
splendid  reception,  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  they 
proposed  nothing  more  than  a  release  of  the  Roman 
prisoners,  either  by  way  of  exchange,  or  for  such  a 
ranspm  per  head,  as  should  be  agreed  upon.   Pyrrhus, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  answered,  ^'  that  he  would 
consider  of  the  matter,  and  let  them  know  his  reso- 
lution.''    Accordingly  he  assembled  his  council ;  and 
there  Cyneas,  who  knew  his  master's  inclination,  pro-  diod.  HsL 
posed  that  an  embassy  should  be  immediately  sent  to  zon^Ts. 
Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  of  which  one  of  the  con- 
ditions should  be  the  release  of  the  Roman  prisoners 
without  ransom.     The  rest  of  the  council  declared 
themselves  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  king  gave  the 
Romans  an  answer  conformable  to  it. 

Pyrrhus  after  this  desired  a  private  conference  with 
Fabricius,  who,  he  had  heard,  was  the  man  most 
esteemed,  for  his  virtue,  of  any  in  the  republic,  a 
brave  and  able  warrior,  and  very  poor.  The  king  taking 
him  apart,  told  him,  '*  he  had  been  informed  of  his 
distinguished  merit,  and  of  his  poverty,  so  unsuitable 
to  it;  that  he  thought  a  prince  could  never  employ  his 
wealth  and  power  to  a  nobjer  purpose  than  that  of 
raising  the  fortune  of  an  indigent  great  man ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  he  had  resolved  to  bestow  such  riches 
upon  him,  as  should  put  him,  at  least,  upon  an 
equality  with  the  most  opulent  nobles  of  Rome." 
The  king  added;  "  Nor  yet  imagine,  Fabricius,  that  iMon.  h«l 
my  intention  is  to  ask  any  thing,  in  return,  that  can  "* 
be  inconsistent  with  the  regard  you  owe  your  country. 
I  demand  nothing  but  your  aid  in  negotiating  the 
peace  which  I  am  desirous  to  conclude  with  the  Ro- 
man senate.  You  know  very  well  that  I  cannot  with 
honour  abandon  the  Tarentines^and  the  other  Greeks 

herein  of  an  anworthy  proceeding.— 2;^irXi#f  «  r^-y^Mn  r«rt/T«,  &c— D.  HaL  See  D.  Hal 
in  Legau  p.  711.  Dr.  Hudt.  edit.  in  Legat. 
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Your  of  who  are  settled  in  this  part  of  Italy,  before  I  have  se- 
473.  cured  to  them  a  peace  with  Rome  upon  equitable  terms. 
^^•^^  Some  pressing  affairs  call  me  back  into  my  own  country, 
lyadcoo.  and  this  makes  me  the  more  solicitous  to  finish  ourwar 
by  an  amicable  treaty.  If  my  being  a  kino"*  renders 
me  suspected  by  the  senate,  because  other  princes  hav^ 
made  no  scruple  to  violate  the  faith  of  treaties,  be  you 
yourself  my  security.  When  the  peace  is  made,  come 
and  assist  me  with  your  counsels  j  I  will  undertake 
nothing  without  your  advice;  you  shall  be  my  chief 
minister,  my  lieutenant  in  the  field,  nay,  a  sharer  with 
me  in  all  that  I  possess.  I  have  ne^  of  an  honest 
man,  and  a  faithful  friend,  and  you  have  need  of  a  ge* 
nerous  prince,  a  prince  whose  munificence  may  enable 
you  to  make  your  virtues  and  your  talents  for  great 
affairs  more  conspicuous,  and  more  useful;  let  us 
therefore  mutually  contribute  to  each  other's  hap- 
piness.'* 

'  The  Grade  hutorianB  seldom  loie  any  oocaiion  of  letting  ut  know  their  tm- 

favourable  opinion  of  kings.     Plutarch,  speaking  of  this  very  Pyirhns,  sayi^ 

Pint  in        ^  Ki>gs  have  no  reason  to  complain  when  inteior  men  change  JbIcIbSi  and  violata 

Pyrrh.  faith  for  private  advantage,  seeing,  in  this,  they  do  but  imitate  them  who  are  the 

great  masten  in  perfidy  udtrea<£ery;  and  whose  maxim  is,  That  no  man  pmsues 

his  own  interest  with  so  much  prudence,  as  he  who  has  no  regard  to  justice.** 

And  Polybius  (1.  2.  p.  202.)  reproves  thefoUy  of  Phylaidms,  an  historian,  who, 
in  giving  an  accoont  of  the  miserable  end  of  Aristomacfans,  king  of  Argos,  whom  (mm 
he  pretends)  the  Achaians  had  put  to  death  by  tortiire,  endeavours  to  heighten  tne 
glory  of  the  sufferer,  and  exdte  the  greater  indignation  against  his  peEsecutors,  by 
saying,  *<  that  Aristomachus  was  not  only  an  absdute  prince,  but  descended  from  an- 
cestors who  had  been  absolute  princes.**  ^*  What  more  bitter  accusation  (says  Poly- 
bins)  could  any  one  eaaUj  have  brought  against  him  ?  What  charge  heavier  with 
crimes  could  he  have  looded  him  with  P  For  surely  this  name  of  absolute  prince  ex- 
presses the  very  height  of  impiety ;  it  imparts  all  the  kinds  of  injustice  and  wicked* 
ness  that  can  be  committed  by  man.*'  Kmvc^  i  ^vyy^ttptvt  fiMfX*fttf*t  mt^uv  mvT0v 
rnv  ij^ecf  mm  9rmfm4V^irar0m  Ttvt  mnwavreeg  ut  r«  fiaXXtf  ttv^tf  wwmywHMrtn  %^ 

raornt  %%  fottici  lutmyo^M^  nfv  9rt»(»Tt^f  «o8*  «»  itinif  ^t^tms  ^vtaur  •viuf*  atnrt 

*«tt  t^tKtett  KOI  *ec^et¥c/Mecf» 

The  reader  observer,  that  the  word  which,  in  this  passage  of  Polybius,  has  been 
translated  abtoiute princcy  is  rvf^nct  [tyrant],  an  appellation  frequently  used  by  the 
ancients  to  signify  only  a  prince  with  absolute  and  perpetual  power;  in  which  sense 
it  is  used  by  Phylarchns  on  the  present  occasion.  We  cannot  possibly  suppose  him 
so  very  unskilled  in  the  pathetic,  as  to  endeavour  at  exciting  either  indignation  or 
pity  for  the  suffmngs  of  Aristomachus,  by  telling  us,  that  he  notonly  was  atyiant 
nimsdf,  but  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  as  ereat  tjrrants  ar  he. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  speaking  of  MiltUides,  has  these  worcu: — <^Chersonesi  omnes 
illos  quos  habitarat  annos,  perpetpam  obtinuemt  dominationem,  tyrannusqw  fiierat 
appellatus,  sed  Justus.  Non  erat  enim  vi  consequutus,  sed  tuorum  voluntaie,  eam- 
que  potestatem  boniute  retinuetaU  Oranes  auton  et  habratur,  et  dieuntnr  tyrannic 
qui  potestate  sunt  perpetua  in  ea  civitate,  qus  libertate  usa  est.'* 
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Fabriciiur  answered  in  words  to  this  effi^ : — ^^  You  ^^^j. 
hay%  indeed,  been  rightly  informed  concerning  my     473. 
poverty.    My  whole  estate  consists  in  a  house  but  of  ^•^•*^^* 


mean  appearance,  and  a  little  spot  of  ground,  from  17^  ood. 
which,  by  my  own  labour,  I  draw  my  support.  But  if, 
by  any  means,  you  have  been  persuaded  to  think,  that 
this  poverty  makes  me  less  considered  in  my  country, 
or  in  any  degree  unhappy,  you  are  extremely  deceived. 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune.  She  supplies 
me  with  all  that  nature  requires,  and  if  I  am  without 
superfluities,  I  am  also  free  from  the  desire  of  th^n. 
With  these,  I  conf^s,  I  should  be  more  able  to  succour 
the  necessitous,  the  only  advantage  for  which  the 
wealthy  are  to  be  envied ;  but  as  small  as  my  posses- 
sions are,  I  can  still  contribute  something  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  state,  and  the  assistance  of  my  friends. 
With  regard  to  honours,  my  country  places  me,  poor 
as  I  am,  upon  a  level  with  the  richest :  for  Rome  knows 
no  qualifications  for  great  employments,  but  virtue  and 
ability.  She  appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  most  august 
ceremonies  of  religion :  she  entrusts  me  with  the  com-* 
mand  of  her  armies :  she  confides  to  my  care  the  most 
important  negotiations :  my  poverty  does  not  lessen 
the  weight  and  influence  of  my  counsels  in  the  senate : 
the  Roman  people  honour  me  for  that  very  poverty 
which  you  consider  as  a  disgrace :  they  know  the  many 
opportunities  I  have  had,  in  war,  to  enrich  myself  with- 
out incurring  censure:  they  are  convinced  of  my  dis- 
interested zeal  for  their  prosperity ;  and,  if  I  have  any 
thing  to  complain  of  in  the  return  they  make  me,  it  is 
only  the  excess  of  their  applause.  What  value  then  can 
I  set  upon  your  gold  and  silver?  What  king  can  add 
any  thing  to  my  fortune?     Always  attentive  to  dis- 
chai^e  the  duties  incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  mind 

FREE  FROM  SELF-REPROACH,  and  I  have  an  HONEST 
FAME.'* 

The  king,  perceiving  by  this  answer  that  Fabricius  ^^^^ 
absolutely  refused  his  offers,  pressed  him  no  farther,  p.  395. 
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Yenr  of    Tho  noxt  day,  knowing  that  he  had  never  seen  an 

47s.      elephant,  and  being  desirous  to  try  whether  he  cpuld 

B.C.  27g>  surprise  and  discompose  him,  he  commanded  the 

i72d  con.   largest  he  had  of  those  animals  to  be  armed,  and  led 

to  the  place  where  he  intended  to  converse  with  the 

ambassador.  The  beast  was  to  stand  concealed  behind 

some  hangings  till  a  sign  should  be  made  for  his  ap- 

peaiance.  The  king's  order  being  punctually  executed, 

the  signal  was  given,  the  hangings  were  suddenly 

drawn  aside,  and  the  enormous  animal,  stretching  out 

his  trunk  over  the  head  of  the  Roman,  made  a  most 

terrifying  noise.     Fabricius  betrayed  not  the  least 

emotion,  but,  turning  towards  Pyrrhus,  said  with  a 

smile,  "  Neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  great 

beast  to-day,  has  made  any  impression  upon  me.'' 

While  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  dis-* 
coursing  of  various  subjects,  but  especially  of  Greece, 
and  the  philosophers  of  that  country,  Cyneas  happened 
to  mention  Epicurus;  and  he  began  to  relate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  doctrine;  ^^That  the  divinity, 
far  removed  from  love  and  hatred,  compassion  and 
anger,  and  wholly  regardless  of  humankind,  lived 
through  all  ages,  without  action,  and  without  pro- 
vidence, totally  absorpt  in  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
delights.  That  pleasure  was  also  the  sovereign  good  of 
man  J  and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  public  employments, 
all  solicitude  for  the  public  weal,  should  be  carefully 
shunned  by  the  wise,  as  inconsistent  with  a  life  of 
happiness."  Cyneas  was  going  on,  when,  with  a  loud 
voice,  **  O  Hercules  (cried  Fabricius),  may  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Tarentines  be  heartily  of  this  sect,  while 
they  are  at  war  with  us!"  The  king,  greatly  ad- 
miring the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Roman,  became 
more  desirous  than  ever  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Plat  in  his  republic.  He  therefore,  once  more,  took  him 
apart,  and  warmly  pressed  him  to  employ  his  endea- 
vours for  a  speedy  accommodation,  earnestly  request- 
ing of  him,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  soon  as  the  peace 
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be  made,  he  wouTd  come  and  lire  at  his  court,  where  he    Vew  of 
promised  him  the  first  place  among  all  his  friends  and      473. 
captains.     Fabricius  answered  in  a  kind  of  whisper,  ^^'^^ 
"  You  do  not  consider,  sir,  your  own  interest  in  what  ^^^j*^" 
you  propose;  for  if  those  who  now  honour  and  ad- 
mire you  come  once  to  have  experience  of  me,  they  will 
choose  rather  to  have  me  for  their  king  than  you/' 
Pyrrhus  was  not  in  the  least  ofiended  with  this  answer, 
but  to  his  friends  highly  commended  the  exalted  soul 
of  the  Roman;  upon  whose  single  parole  he  also 
suffered  the  prisoners  to  go  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Saturnalia.' 

And  now  Pyrrhus,  having  resolved  to  send  Cyneas  Pint,  in 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Roman  senate,  instructed  ST  ^ 
him,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  to  ask  nothing  of  the 
Romans  but  their  friendship,*  and  a  sufficient  security 
for  the  Tarentines.  Upon  which  conditions  he  offered 
to  cease  all  hostilities,  release  the  captives,  and  assist 
the  republic  in  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Together  with  these  instructions,  Pyrrhus  furnished 
his  ambassador  with  magnificent  presents  for  those  per- 
sons whose  assistance  would  be  necessary  to  compass 
what  he  desired;  nor  did  he  forget  rare  and  precious 
toys  for  the  Roman  ladies,  by  whose  means  he  hoped  to 
smooth  the  rugged  spirit  of  their  husbands  in  his  favour. 
Some  authors  report,  that  Cyneas  found  both  men  and  ^^  p^«*- 
women  so  steady  and  uncorrupt,  that  not  one  of  either 

■  The  senate  (accofdbg  to  Plutarch),  au»fiU  of  Fabridua's  honour  and  ^ 
commanded  eveir  prisoner  upon  pain  of  death  to  return  to  Pyrrhui,  as  soon  as 
the  festival  should  be  over. 

With  respect  to  this  afiair  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  aooounls  of  Plutarch, 
Justin,  Fbrus,  and  ZonarM.  Some  say  the  prisoners  were  absolutely  released, 
and  that  the  senate,  to  punish  them  as  oowards,  would  not  suffer  them  to  serve 
again  in  the  field,  but  sent  them  to  garrison  towns. 


(Appian.  apud  Fulv.  Ursin^W- and  Ikrther,  that  the  republic  should  restore  to  the 
Samnitcs,  Lncanians,  and  Bruttianis  whatever  she  had  conquered  ftom  them. 
These  demand^  if  they  were  noade,  may  well  aooount  for  the  warm  indignation 
which  Appius  Claudius  the  blind  expreued.  as  we  shall  prescaiUy  find,  at  the  se- 
natc's  Batening  to  Pyrriius's  mkister.  But  thai  it  will  be  diflkult  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  offer  whidj  Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  made  the  Romans,  to  assist  them 
in  the  conquest  of  Italy.  The  Jesuits,  aware  of  thia  inconvenience,  have  made 
Cyneas  speak  only  of  the  west  of  Italy. 
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Year  of    sex  wotild  receive  any  of  his  presents :  but  Zonaras 
47s.      affirms,  that  many  even  of  the  senators  were  gained  by 
^  ^'  ^^'  the  liberality  of  Pyrrhus.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain, 
iT^coo.    that  after  Cyneas  had  had  his  audience  in  the  senate, 
several  of  the  conscript  fathers  discovered  a  strong  in- 
clination to  accept  the  peace  proposed,  assigning  for 
reasons  the  battle  they  had  already  lost,  the  hazard  they 
were  in  of  losing  another  (Pyrrhus*s  strength  being 
now  greatly  augmented  by  the  junction  of  his  Italian 
allies),  and  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  attend  a 
Py^h!"p.    second  overthrow.  A  rumour  ofthis  disposition  in  the 
^^04.         senate  being  spread  through  the  city,  came  to  the  ears 
of  Appius  Claudius.  He  had  for  some  time,  on  account 
of  his  great  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sight,  retired  from 
all  public  business, "  and  confined  himself  wholly  to  his 
family.   Upon  hearing  the  report  of  what  passed  in  the 
senate,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of 
his  domestics  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house.  There 
his  sons  and  his  sons-in-law  met  him,  and  led  him  into 
the  assembly,  which  was  hushed  into  a  profound  silence 
the  moment  he  appeared.  The  venerable  old  man  was 
hardly  entered  when  he  thus  began  : 

**  HithertOf  Romans,  I  havebomethelossof  mysight 
with  weariness  and  impatience;  but  my  great  affliction 
now  is,  that  lam  only  blind,  and  that  I  am  not  deaf  too ; 
that  I  am  able  to  hear  of  those  shameful  resolutions  you 
are  taking,  and  of  that  infamous  treaty,  which  is  to 
extinguish  theglory  of  the  Roman  name.  What  then  is 
become  of  all  those  brave  discourses,  those  lofty,  sound- 
ing words,  with  which  you  are  wont  to  make  all  places 
ring,  *  That  if  Alexander  had  come  into  Italy  when  we 
were  young,  and  our  fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age ; 
that  if  the  great  Alexander  had  dared  to  contendin  arms 
with  us,  he  would  not  now  be  styled  thb  invincible, 

■  This  Appius  Claudius  had  been  quaestor  in  the  year  of  Borne  436 ;  cunile 
«dile  in  438 ;  and,  a  second  time,  in  440 ;  censor  in  441 ;  consul  in  446 ;  prator 
in  448 ;  consul,  a  second  time,  in  457 ;  pnetor,  a  second  time,  in  468 ;  dictator 
in  461  (according  to  Pighiuii). 
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but  by  his  death  or  flight  have  added  new  lustre  to  the    Yew  of 
Roman  glory  ?'  An  idle  tale !  vain  and  empty  boasting !      473. 
Heroes  indeed  I  you,  that  are  afraid  of  the  Chaonians  *  ^^-^^^ 
and  Molossians,  ever  the  prey  of  the  Macedonians!  172a con. 
you,  that  are  trembling  at  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,  an  assi-  *^***^^ 
duous  humble  courtier  of  one  of  Alexander'slife-guards!  Epinu. 
a  vagabond  in  Italy,  come  hither  not  so  much  to  succour 
the  Italic  Greeks,  as  to  seek  a  shelter  from  his  enemies 
at  home!    And  yet  this  mighty  man,  this  Pyrrhus,  it 
seems,  is  to  conquer  Italy;  he  is  to  subdue  all  Italy  to 
us  with  those  vety  forces  that  were  not  able  to  preserve 
to  him  a  small  portion  of  Macedonia!    No,  Romans, 
snSer  not  his  arrogance  to  escape  unpunished ;  if  you 
condescend  to  treat  with  him,  your  glory  is  at  an  end ; 
Pyrrhus  will  himself  despise  you ;  his  allies  will  insult 
you  as  a  nation  easy  to  be  terrified ;  and  one  dishonour^ 
able  peace  will  involve  you  in  a  hundred  wars.** 

Appius,  by  these  and  some  other  words  to  the  like  Piut  in 
eflfect,  so  awakened  the  Roman  spirit  in  the  senators,  SSt*  ^' 
that  without  farther  debate  they  unanimously  passed  a 
decree,  instantly  to  dismiss  the  ambassador  with  this 
answer,  "  That  the  Romans  would  enter  into  no  treaty 
with  king  Pyrrhus  so  long  as  he  continued  in  Italy ;  but 
with  all  their  strength  would  pursue  the  war  against  him, 
though  he  should  vanquish  a  thousand  Lssvinuses.** 

Cyneas  left  Rome  the  same  day,  and  returned  to  fiot.  b.  1. 
Tarentum.  It  is  said,  that  when  Pyrrhus  asked  him  ^  *^ 
his  opinion  of  the  Roman  city  and  senate,  he  answered, 
that ''  Rome  was  a  temple,  and  the  senate  an  assembly  of 
kings.**  His  account  of  what  he  had  observed  greatly 
increased  the  king's  admiration  of  the  Romans ;  but 
finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  peace,  he  made  all 
possible  preparations  for  the  next  campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

474.  Sject.  I.  The  next  year  the  RomoM^  under  the  conduct  qftftelr  new  consubt  P, 

StdpMm*  Saverrio  and  P.  Deciut  ilftw,  come  to  a  second  battle  with  king 
Pyrrhms,  near  Atcuban  in  ApnUa,  The  circumttaneei  and  event  ofthie  action 
are  n(4  well  known,  Pyrrhus  retirei  to  Tarentum^  and  the  consult  into  winter^ 

475.  guartert.  II.  The  yearfiUaming,  whenV.  Fabrichu  and  Q.  .^fimOiiw  Papmt 
(both  a  second  time)  are  consult,  the  Carthaginiam  tend  ajteet  to  the  attittasue 
of  the  Romans  agaimt  Pyrrhus^  who,  theyfear^  will  invade  their  dominions  in 
Sicily^  \fhe  sfumld  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Romans.  (He  had  been  invited 
thitf^  iy  the  Sicilians.)  The  senate  refuse  the  assistance  offered,  yet  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  Carthage.  III.  T*he  Romans  and  Epirots  having  again  taken  the 
Jleld^  and  the  two  armies  lying  in  sight  of  each  other  in  tlte  terrUoryofTaren- 

tum,  the  consuls  send  a  letter  to  the  king,  giving  him  notice  of  the  treachery  of 

Ms  physician^  who  had  (ffftred  to  poison  him  for  a  rewand.  Pyrrhsu^  in  return 

Pynbui  fbr  their  generosity^  releases  the  Roman  prisoners^  and  once  more  tends  Cyneas 

floet  into  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace^  but  to  no  ^ghct.    IV.  Pyrrhut,  leaving  a 

oidlj.  garrison  in  Tarentumy  paues  with  his  army  into  Sicily. 

Y«w  o^  §  I.  In  the  meantime  the  republic  chose  new  consuls, 
474.  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  and  P.  Decius  Mus  (whose  father 
^^•^^  and  grandfather  were  both  famous  for  their  devote- 
i^con.  ments).  The  two  generals  joined  their  armies,  and 
marched  together  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyr- 
rhus encamped  near  a  little  town  called  Asculum,  and 
where  they  intrenched  themselves  in  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines.  This  plain  was  divided  by  a  large 
deep  stream,  which  likewise  separated  the  two  camps. 
For  some  time  the  Romans  and  Epirots  seemed  to  stand 
in  awe  of  each  other.  The  latter  had  entertained  the 
foolish  belief,  that  the  Decii  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  some  unaccountable  art  of  necromancy,  by  which 
they  secured  the  victory  to  their  side,  whenever  they  lost 
their  lives  in  battle.  Pyrrhus  endeavoured  to  destroy 
this  dangerous  prepossession  among  his  soldiers ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  he  sent  a  message  to  Decius,  **  That  if 
he  attempted  to  devote  himself,  he  would  find  the  Epi- 
rots upon  their  guard,  who  would  take  him  alive,  and 
make  him  suffer  the  most  cruel  kind  of  death  after  the 
battle.**  To  this  message  the  consuls  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer :  *^  Pyrrhus  is  not  formidable  enough  to 
reduce  us  to  devotements.  To  show  how  little  we  fear 
him,  we  offer  him  his  choice :  let  him  pass  the  river 
unmolested,  or  suffer  us  to  do  so,  and  we  shall  then  see 
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which  of  us  has  the  more  need  of  extraordinary  methods    Vear  of 
to  gain  the  victory.**   Pyrrhus  chose  to  let  the  Romans      474. 
pass  the  river.   The  historians  are  not  agreed  concern-  ^•^•^^' 
ing  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  Asculum,  nor  the  ^J^.~°- 
success  of  it,  and  some  make  two  battles  of  it.     The 
Romans  had  prepared  against  the  elephants  armed  cha- 
riots filled  with  soldiers,  who  were  to  throw  firebrands 
and  other  combustible  matter  against  those  huge  beasts 
and  the  towers  on  their  backs.     It  is  certain,  that  Pyr- 
rhus was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  action,  and  that 
the  consul  Decius  lost  his  life ;  but  whether  in  fighting, 
or  by  a  voluntary  devotement,  in  imitation  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,   as  Cicero  thinks,  is  not  known,  cicens  in 
Plfteen  thousand  men,  including  the  loss  on  both  sides,  ^"^  ^  *' 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle,  Zon.  b.  a 
making  a  march  unperceived  by  the  Romans,  retired 
to  Tarentum ;  whereupon  the  consul  Sulpicius  led  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Apulia. 

§  II.  And  now  the  republic  placed  at  the  helm  of  y.r.47». 

•     ••BC   277 

her  government  two  men  of  the  most  distinguished    ' 
merit,  C.  Fabricius*  and  Q.  ^milius  Papus.t    The  ^^J*™- 
Carthaginians  at  this  time  sent  Mago  with  a  fleet  of  jasdn, 
120  sail  to  assist  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  who,  ^a  wc«Iid 
they  heard,  would  make  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  afler  he  ^^ 
had  forced  the  Roman  republic  into  a  peace ;  for  the  time. 
Syracusians  had  invited  him  thither  to  protect  them 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  not  long 
before  had  invaded  their  country.     Mago  coming  to 
Rome,  told  the  senate,   **  That  the  Carthaginians^ 
full  of  concern  to  see  the  Romans  attacked  by  king 
Pyrrhus,  had  sent  a  fleet  to  their  assistance,  that  in 
a  war  with  a  foreign  power  they  might  have  foreign 
aid."     The  fathers  returned  a  compliment  of  thanks  Poiyb.b.3. 
for  the  kind  offer,  but  would  by  no  means  accept  Liv.  Epit. 
it.     However,  they  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  ^^ 
the  Carthaginians,  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
Romans  should  furnish  troops  to  assist  the  Cartha- 
ginian republic,  in  case  Pyrrhus  attacked  it  j  and  that 
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Year  of  the  CarthainDians  should  assist  the  Romans,  when  de- 
476.  sired,  with  their  fleet.  After  this  Mago  sailed  to  Ta^ 
^^-  ^^'  rentum,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  the  king  of 
i74ib  con.  Epirus.  Finding  that  his  intention  was  to  pass  very 
juats^  soon  into  Sicily,  he,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  sailed  with 
^^  c-  3.  his  fleet  into  the  straits  between  that  island  and  Italy, 
Edog.  under  pretence  of  besieging  Rhegium.  This  obliged 
^  ^        Pyrrhus  to  continue  at  Tarentum,  and  carry  on  the 

^ar  for  some  time  longer  against  the  Romans, 
rf^^*  §  III.  When  the  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced, 
p.  m  the  consuls  marched  their  troops  into  the  territory  of 
Tarentum,  arid  Pyrrhus  came  and  encamped  within 
sight  of  them;  but  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  Fabri- 
cius  made  him  avoid  a  battle.  While  the  two  armies 
were  watching  each  other,  Fabricius''  received  a  letter 
from  Nicias,  the  king's  principal  physician,  offering 
to  take  off  his  ma^r  by  poison,  and  so  end  the  war 
without  farther  hazard  to  the  Romans,  provided  he 
might  have  a  reward  proportionable  to  the  greatness 
of  his  service.  Fabricius  detesting  the  villany  of  the 
physician,  and  finding  his  colleague  of  the  same  senti- 
ment, they  immediately  despatched  the  following  letter 
to  the  king :  **  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  ^milius,  consuls, 
to  king  Pyrrhus,  health.  You  have  made  an  unhappy 
choice  both  of  your  friends  and  of  your  enemies.  When 
you  have  read  the  letter  sent  us  by  one  of  your  own 
people,  you  will  see  that  you  make  war  with  good  and 
honest  men,  while  you  trust  and  promote  villains. 
We  give  you  this  notice  of  your  danger,  not  for  your 
sake,  nor  to  make  our  court  to  you,  but  to  avoid  the 
calumny  which  might  be  brought  upon  us  by  your 
death,  as  if,  for  want  of  strength  or  courage  to  over- 
come you,  we  had  recourse  to  treachery ."  Pyrrhus, 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  is  said  to  have  cried  out, 
Eutropkw,  "  This  is  that  Fabricius,  whom  it  is  harder  to  turn  aside 
from  the  ways  of  justice  and  honour  than  to  divert 

'  This  story  is  differently  related  by  the  historians,  at  to  the  drcumstancea,  but 
tbey  all  agree  in  the  sobetanQCb 
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the  sun  from  its  course  i**  and  in  acknowledinnent  of  Tear  or 

ROM  B' 

the  bonefiti  he  immediately  set  all  the  Roman  prisoners     476. 
free  without  ransom.     Rome  was,  however,  too  ge-  ^'^•^'^' 
nerous  to  accept  a  present  from  an  enemy,  much  less  J74ai  a>i»- 
a  reward  for  not  consenting  to  an  execrable  deed.    In       ^^' 
return,  therefore^  she  released  an  equal  number  of 
Samnite  and  Tarentine  prisoners.     But  though  Pyr-  Fiut.  iii 
rhus,  more  ardent  than  ever  for  a  peace,  despatched  p.  m 
Cyneas  once  more  to  Rome,  to  try  the  force  of  his 
eloquence  and  presents,  this  able  minister  had  no 
better  success  than  before;  the  senators  were  steady 
in  their  resolution  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  till  he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  out  of  Italy. 

§  IV.  It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  Syracusians  Piut  p. 
had  invited  Pyrrhus  into  their  island  to  assist  them 
against  the  Carthaginians.  The  king  laid  hold  of  this 
pretext  to  quit  the  war  against  the  Romans,  in  which 
He  had  now  bot  little  hope  of  success,  having  in  the 
last  action  lost  his  best  troops  and  his  bravest  com- 
manders. Besides,  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  a  new 
enterprise,  and  therefore  very  agreeable  to  the  natural 
inconstancy  of  his  spirit.  But  just  at  this  time  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of 
Macedon,  was  dead,  and  that  the  Macedonians  wanted 
a  king  to  guard  them  against  an  inundation  of  bar- 
barians. This  news  kept  him  some  time  in  suspense, 
and  he  pleasantly  complained  of  fortune  for  loading 
him  with  too  many  favours  at  once.  Macedon  had 
formerly  been  in  his  possession,  and  he  wished  to  be 
master  of  it  again )  but  as  Sicily  would  open  him  a 
passage  into  Africa,  and  conduct  him  to  a  more  ample 
harvest  of  glory,  he  determined  at  length  for  that  ex- 
pedition. In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  sent 
his  faithful  Cyneas  before  him  to  treat  with  the  cities 
there,  and  give  them  assurances  of  his  speedy  arrival. 
Not  long  after,  leaving  in  Tarentum,^under  the  com-  Zon.  b.  a 
mand  of  Milo,  a  strong  garrison,  sufficient  to  keep 
the  much-discontented  inhabitants  in  subjection,  he 
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set  sail  from  thence  with  30,000  foot  and  2500  hor%, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  200  ships.  His  departure  proved 
fatal  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Fabricius  fell  upon 
the  united  Bruttians,  Lucanians^Tarentines,  and  Sam- 
nites,  defeated  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  field,  and 
laid  waste  their  countries. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Sect.  I.  The  ttaU  of  Sicily  at  the  time  ofPyrrhvsU  arrival  there.   He  makes 
470.      rapid  and  extenHve  conquests  in  the  island'    II.  In  the  msamtime  the  Romans 
c/ioose  Cornelius  Ruffiwu  and  C.  Junius  Brutus  to  the  consulate.    These  gc- 
narals  lead  their  forces  against  the  Samnites^  advantageously  posted  in  their 
mountains^  and  suffer  a  sfuimeflU  defeat.    After  MIf,  Rujinus  by  a  stratagem 
takes  Crotonft-om  the  Bruttians,    Locris  submits  to  the  Romans,  the  inhabit^ 
ants  having  just  massacred  the  garrison  which  Pyrrhsu  had  Irft  there.    III. 
477-       The  Romans  (undtr  their  new  consuls^  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  and  C  GenuciusJ 
contimHing  the  war  with  success  against  the  SamniteSf  Lueatnans^  and  Brut-. 
tians,  these  nations  send  to  entreat  Pyrrhus  to  return  to  their  assistance.  The 
Pyrrhiis  king'^s  affairs  in  Sicily  being  now  in  a  bad  way,  he  is  glad  of  so  honourable  a 

retums  to         pretext  to  leave  the  island.     Hisjleety  in  its  return  to  Italy^  is  dispersed^  and 
Italy.  partly  destroyed^  by  tfie  Carthaginian  feet.    After  his  landing  near  Rhegium^ 

he  is  attacked  in  his  march  to  Tarentumy  by  a  body  ofMamerthses  (who  had 
passed  the  straits  expressly),  and  suffers  a  considerable  loss.  He  lays  waste  tfte 
territory  of  the  Locrenses,  and  plunders  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  IV.  Curius 
47S>  Dentatus  (a  second  time)  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  are  raised  to  the  consulate 
at  Rome.  The  people,  fhjm  some  unaccountable  caprice,  being  unwilling  to  en-, 
list  themselves  for  the  war,  Curius  conjiscates  the  goods  of  the  fr si  mum  wlto 
refuses,  and  sells  the  man  himself fbr  a  slave^  and  by  this  example  of  severity 
gets  the  better  of  the  peopWs  obstinacy.  Two  armies  are  raised.  While  Len- 
tulus leads  one  into  Lucania^  Curius  leads  the  other  into  Samnium^  where  he 
comes  to  a  battle  with  the  Epirots  in  the  Taurasian  Jlelds^  and  gives  them  a 
total  overthrow.  He  takes  their  camp;  and  the  Romans  admiring  the  form 
of  it,  resolve  to  make  it  the  future  model  of  their  own,  V.  Pyrrluu,  leaving 
Embarkf  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum^  embarks  for  Epirus  under  pretence  of  going 

fiir  Epirm.       tofet^^h  recruits. 

faEl;c^*2i.  §  I-  When  Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Sicily,  this  island 
was  almost  wholly  possessed  by  foreigners  of  three 
different  nations,  Italians,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks, 
who  had  settled  there  at  different  times.  Messina, 
Lilybasum,  and  Syracuse,  were  the  capitals  of  the  three 
dominions  there  established.  The  Mamertines,  from 
Mamertum,  in  Campania,  had  possessed  themselves  of 
the  first  (much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  perfidious 

Pirfyb.  b.  1.  legion,  who  followed  their  example,  got  possession  of 
Rhegium);  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  the 
second  j  and  the  third  was  governed  by  two  tyrants, 
whom  common  interest  had  united  after  a  civil  war,  to 
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call  in  the  king  of  Epirus  to  assist  them  against  the    Venrof 
growing  power  of  the  formidable  African  republic.         476. 

Pyrrhus,  soon  after  his  arrival,  deprived  the  Cartha-  ^•^'  ^^ 
ginians  of  all  their  conquests  in  Sicily,  except  Lily-  17Mi  con. 
bseum.  He  also  attacked  the  Mamertines,  and,  having  ^1^^'^. 
defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  reduced  them  to  their  23.  c  n. 
city  of  Messina  only;  after  which  he  counted  so  much 
on  the  reduction  of  the  whole  island,  that  he  caused 
one  of  his  younger  sons  (whom  he  had  by  a  daughter 
of  king  Agathocles)  to  be  styled  king  of  Sicily,  pur- 
posing to  make  the  other  king  of  Italy,  which  he  now 
also  looked  upon  as  a  certain  conquest. 

§  II.  In  the  meantime  the  centuries  at  Rome  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  new  consuls.     Fabriclus  pre- 
sided in  the  comitiOy  and  the  respect  he  had  acquired 
by  his  virtue  was  such,  that  it  made  him  master  of  the 
elections.  Every  body  therefore  was  astonished  to  see 
him  vote  and  influence  the  assembly  in  favour  of  Cor- 
nelius Ruffinus,  a  man  extremely  covetous  and  self- 
interested.    Fabricius  hated  him  thoroughly,  yet  pro- 
moted his  election,  because  of  the  dangerous  situation 
of  affairs,  and  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  much  abler 
soldier  than  any  of  his  competitors.  And  these  reasons  ckeio^  de 
were  implied  in  the  short  answer  he  made  to  Ruf-  c  <mL    ^ 
finus's  com^iment  of  thanks  j  *'  I  deserve  no  thanks,'' 
said  he,  **  for  choosing  rather  to  be  plundered  than 
sold.*'     The  colleague  given  to  Ruffinus*  was  C.^Aiecoiid 
Junius  Brutus,  t  and  they  both  turned  their  forces^  a  second 
against  Samnium.     The  Samnites  being  too  weak  to  z^;^ 
sustain  the  attacks  of  the  two  consular  armies,  ffed  to  ^s- 
their  mountains,  and  there  intrenched  themselves  so 
strongly,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  force  them. 
The  Romans  nevertheless  attempted  it,  and  were  pu- 
nished for  their  rashness;  many  of  them  were  killed, 
and  a  great  number  taken  prisoners,  and  loaded  with 
irons.     The  consuls  at  length,  ashamed  of  their  en- 
terprise, threw  the  blame  on  each  other,  and  sepa- 
rated; Brutus  continued  in  Samnium,  while  Ruffinus 
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Yew  of  entered  the  t^ritory  of  the  Lueanians  and  Brnttians. 
476.      Tbeae  nationa  continued  steady  in  their  adherence  to 
^•^•^^  Pyrrhui  and  the  Tarentines»    Ruffinus  therefore  not 
il&thcoo.  only  laid  their  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  but 
formed  a  design  upon  Croton,  a  considerable  ^ity  be- 
longing to  the  Bruttians,  and  situated  on  the  borders 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  at  a  little  distance  from  Cape  La- 
cinium.    He  found  this  place  too  well  defended  to  be 
carried  by  force ;  for  Milo,  havmg  notice  of  his  design, 
l"***^     had  sent  a  reinforcement  of  Epirots  to  the  garrison, 
c  s.         under  the  command  of  one  Nicomachus.     However, 
b.T"***     the  consul  took  it  by  stratagem.     Having  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  besieged,  who  made  a  sally,  he  exag- 
gerated the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  action,  and  em- 
ployed two  pretended  deserters  to  publish,  one,  that  he 
was  going  to  retire  into  the  country  of  the  Locrenses ; 
the  other,  that  he  was  actually  gone,  and  had  marched 
off  in  a  precipitate  manner.  Nicomachus,  deceived  by 
these  reports,  and  by  the  consul's  decamping,  hastened 
with  his  troops  to  relieve  Locris,  which  he  unagined 
the  Romans  intended  to  besiege.    Ruffinus  took  the 
advantage  of  his  absence,  returned  with  all  expedition, 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  fog,  got  mto  the  place  almost 
before  the  inhabitants,  who  were  in  perfect  security, 
discovered  him;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  defeated 
Nicomachus  also  in  the  field,  who,  when  he  found 
himself  cheated^  would  have  led  back  his  detachment 
Appian.      to  Tarcntum.    Locris  likewise  soon  after  surrendered. 
apud  Vato.  ^^  ^^ie  Romans,  the  inhabitants  having  first  massacred, 
the  governor  and  garrison  that  Fyrrhus  had  left  in  it. 
[The  Capitoline  marbles  ascribe  all  these  exploits  to 
the  consul  Brutus.] 

B  0*275*  §  ^^^'  ^^  *^®  following  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius 
"^ — '  Grurges*  and  C.  Genucius,  Rome  was  afflicted  with  a 
wiAi^'  strange  sort  of  plague,  which  chiefly  a£^ted  women 
SSbh^  with  child>  and  breeding  cattle.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
i*^«m^  calamity,  an  unfortunate  vestal  was  buried  alive  5  and 
Ruffinus  was  created  dictator,  to  drive  a  nail  into  the 
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wall  of  Jupiter's  temple.     In  the  metntime  the  sick-   Tesr  of 
ness  did  not  hinder  the  Romans  from  contiauing  the     477. 
war.    Fabius  by  repeated  vietories  reduced  the  Sam»  ^'^^^ 
mites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  so  low,  that  they  could  i|7<^  «»- 
no  longer  keep  the  field  without  Pyrrhus ;  and  they       ^ 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  entreat  him  to 
return,  and  p^t  himself  again  at  their  head. 

The  face  of  Pyrrhuft's  affairs  in  Sicily  was  now  much 
changed.    At  his  firrt  arrival  he  gained  the  hearts  of 
the  Sicilians,  by  his  insinuatiug,  affable  behaviour;  but 
being  afterward  elated  with  success,  his  mild  govern-. 
»ent  changed  into  an  absolute  tyranny.    He  treated 
cruelly  those  very  men  who  h^d  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental to  his  good  fortune.    He  excluded  the  natiyea  Jutdn,  b. 
>  from  the  magistracies,  bestowing  them  on  his  guards  ^^  ^ 
and  courtiers,  whose  extortions  and  injustices  were  so^^^S^*^ 
grievous,  that  at  length  the  cities  entered  into  leagues^  d.  Hsl  in 
some  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  others  with  thev^iS^S^* 
Mamertines,  to  expel  him  the  island.     The  Africaa^^j^* 
republic  had  also  sent  a  powerful  army  into  Sicily  to, 
recover  her  former  conquests.    This  being  the  situa- 
tion of  the  king's  afl&irs  when  the  ambassadors  arrived, 
be  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  have  so  honourable  a 
pretence  to  leave  a  country,  where  he  was  no  longer 
safe.    At  his  departure,  he  is  reported  to  have  turned 
his  eyes  back  upon  the  island,  and  to  have  said  to^ 
those  who  were  near  him,  **  What  a  noble  field  are  phit  Uk 
we  leaving  for  the  Carthaginians  ai^d  Romans  to  fight  ^^^ 
in  !*'     In  his  passage  the  Carthaginian  fleet  attacked  ^pp*^*J 
him,  sunk  seventy  of  his  vessels,  and  dispersed  all  the  Vaiedo. 
rest  of  his  SOO  sail,  except  twelve  ships,  with  which 
he  escaped  to  Italy.    He  landed  near  Rhegium:  and,  Plat  Life 
when  he  had  there  collected  the  scattered  remains  of  p.  3^* 
hi&  forces,  which  had  been  driven  on  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  he  marched  towards  Tarentum. 

The  Mamertipes,  upon  the  first  report  of  his  intendedi 
departure  from  Sicily,  haddetached  10,000men  to  Rhe- 
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Year  of    gium,  to  molest  him  after  his  landing ;  and  these  lying 
477.      in  ambush  in  woods  and  behind  rocks,  attacked  the 

^'^'  ^^'  rearguard  of  his  army  unexpectedly,  and  made  great 

*^|Jl«ffl-  slaughter.  Pyrrhus,  on  this  occasion,  signally  displayed 
^'  his  heroic  braveryand  surprising  strength.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action  he  received  a  wound  in  the  head, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire  out  of  the  battle;  but  re- 
turning to  it  again,  he  is  said  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sabre  to  have  cleft  aMamertine  to  the  waist,  who  defied 
him  to  single  combat.  This  action  so  astonished  the 
enemy,  that  they  ceased  the  fight,  and  the  king  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Tarentum.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  the  Locrenses, 
who  had  a  little  before  massacred  the  garrison  he  had 

v!SL?^  left  in  Locris.  He  not  only  exercised  all  sorts  of  cruel- 
ties on  this  people,  but  plundered  the  temple  of  Proser- 
pine, to  supply  the  wants  of  his  army.  The  great  trea- 
sure which  he  found  there  he  put  on  board  his  fleet  to 
be  carried  to  Tarentum  by  sea,  but  the  ships  were  all 
dashed  against  rocks  by  a  tempest,  and  the  mariners 
lost.  The  historians  relate,  that  Pyrrhus  now  repented 
of  his  sacrilege;  and  as  the  sea  had  thrown  the  greatest 
part  of  the  treasure  upon  the  shore,  he  caused  it  to 
be  gathered  up  and  replaced  in  the  temple  with  great 
reverence ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  put  to  death  all 
those  who  had  counselled  him  to  rob  the  temple. 

His  army,  when  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  consisted 
only  of  about  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse. 

Y.  R.  478.       S  IV.  Before  Pyrrhus  was  in  a  condition  to  renew 

B  C  274 

-l-i — -  the  war,  Rome  changed  her  consula;  and  the  famous 
i^pt*'  Curius  Dentatus  was  now  raised  (a  second  time)  to  that 
Appian.     dignity,  with  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  Their  first  busi- 
2^^*^  ness  was  to  raise  two  armies,  which  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  head  against  the  king  of  Epirus,  with 
his  numerous  allies.     But  when  Curius  would  have 
begun  to  form  the  legions,  he  found  that  the  Roman 
youth,  from  some  unaccountable  caprice,  or  perhaps  be- 
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cause  their  q[>irits  were  depressed  by  the  late  oootagions   Yetfof 
distemper,  refused  to  enlist  themselves.  Upon  this  he      47& 
assembled  the  tribes,  and  put  all  their  names  into  an  ^^'^^ 
um.   The  first  drawn  was  the  Pollian  tribe  j  and  the ^^~' 
man  of  this  tribe,  whose  name  came  first  up,  being  an  y^  ^^ 
audacious  young  fellow,  and  refusing  to  list,  Curius  b.  a.  c  s. 
ordered  his  effects  to  be  sold,  and,  upon  his  appealing  j^^a. 
to  the  tribunes,  he  sold  the  man  too,  saying,  **  The 
commonwealth  stood  in  no  need  of  such  members  as 
refused  obedience/'     The  fellow's  cause  being  too 
bad,  the  tribunes  did  not  think  fit  for  their  honour  to 
assist  him ;  and  from  this  time,  if  any  Roman  refused 
to  list  himself  in  a  regular  muster,  when  commanded, 
it  became  a  custom  to  make  a  slave  of  him. 

So  wholesome  an  instance  of  severity  had  its  due 
effect;  and  two  considerable  armies  were  raised  with- 
out farther  opposition.  Lentulus  led  one  into  Lucania, 
while  Curius  entered  Samnium  with  the  other.  Pyr-  pint  in 
rhus,  to  make  head  against  both,  was  obliged  to  divide  ^^  ^ 
his  forces,  which  were  now  become  very  considerable; 
and  esteeming  Curius  the  more  formidable  of  the  two 
Roman  generals,  he  marched  himself  against  him 
with  the  choice  of  bis  Epirots  and  of  his  elephants. 
And  though  the   consul  had  posted  himself  very 
advantageoui^ly  near  Beneventum,  in  a  place  full  of 
hoUow  ways,  rocks,  and  woods,  where  the  Grecian 
phalanx  could  not  act  with  all  its  strength ;  yet  Pyr-  Tnm^bu 
rhus,  who  found  it  necessary  by  some  new  exploit  to  piut  ui'* 
confirm  his  allies,  who  were  much  discontented  with  l^'  ^  '• 
him,  made  all  possible  haste  to  attack  the  Romans  in 
their  camp.  He  marched  by  night,  in  hopes  to  surprise 
them ;  but  passing  through  certain  woods  his  lights 
failed  him,  and  he  lost  his  way ;  and  at  the  break  of  day 
his  approach  was  discovered  by  the  Romans,  as  he 
came  down  the  hills  that  bordered  the  Taurasian  fields. 
Curius  sallied  out  of  his  camp  with  a  detachment  of 
his  legionaries,  and  fell  upon  the  king's  vanguard  with 
such  fury,  that  he  put  them  to  flight,  killed  a  great 
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Yewef   tnnnberof  tbem,  and  took  some  elephants. .  TTiis  suc- 
47s.      Mss  encouraged  Curius  t6  desceiid  into  the  plain,  and 
^^^^'  try  a  pitched  battle  with  the  enemy.    One  of  his  wings 
i^**"-  had  the  advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  but 
On^  \h  4  *^®  Other  was  overborne  by  the  elephants,  and  driven 
^^         back  to  the  intrenchments;  but  then  the  consul  send- 
ing for  a  body  of  troops  which  he  had  left  to  guard  his 
camp,  these  sopliedthe  huge  beasts  with  lighted  torches, 
that  they  ran  back  upon  the  Epirots,  bearing  down  and 
breaking  all  their  ranks,  so  that  the  Romans  obtained 
a  complete  victory.     The  king  is  said  to  have  lost  in 
this  action  23,000  men.    His  army,  according  to  Oro- 
sius,  had  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and  (kXX)  horse. 

Pyrrhus's  camp  being  also  taken,  proved  afterward 

of  great  service  to  the  Romans;  for  they  not  only  ad- 

mired  the  form  of  it,  but  made  it  their  model  for  the 

Eutiop.      future*    Hitherto  a  large  enclosure  within  a  rampart 

pi^'£/^  and  a  ditch  had  served  them  for  a  camp,  in  which  their 

*>•  *•  c  !•    tents  were  pitched  in  a  disorderly  manner }  but  now 

they  got  great  light  into  the  art  of  encamping,  which 

by  gradual  improvements  they  at  length  carried  to 

the  highest  perfection. 

§  V»  The  king  of  EpiruSi  who  after  his  defeat  had 
retired  to  Tarentum  with  a  small  body  of  horse,  re* 
solved  to  leave  Italy  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  he  con^ 
cealed  his  design^  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
jiisUo,  spirits  of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  succoui? 
Foijma  from  Greece.  In  reality,  he  sent  letters  thither  to 
b!&*^*  several  courts^  demanding  men  and  money;  but,  foP 
want  of  favourable  answers^  forged  such  as  might 
please  those  he  would  deceive.  When  he  could  nof 
longer  conceal  his  resolution  of  going,  the  method  he* 
took  to  save  his  honour,  at  least  for  some  time;  was 
to  pretend  to  be  on  a  sudden  transported  with  anget 
against  his  friends  for  their  dilatoriness  in  sending 
hhn  the  succours  he  required.  "  Then  (said  he),  I 
must  go  myself  and  fetch  them.**  He  left  d  strong 
garrison  in  Tarentum  ander  the  command  of  Milo; 
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and*  to  engage  him  ta  be  faithful,  one  author  tells    Tear  of 
U8»  that  he  made  him  at  his  departure  a  very  extra-     47a 
ordinary  present,  a  seat  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  ^'^•^^' 
wretch  Nicias,  that  physician  who  had  offered  Fabri-  ^^^^f^ 
cius  to  poison  the  king  his  master*    After  these  dis-  200.  k  a 
guises  and  precautions,  he  returned  into  Epirus  with  Piut  in 
only  8000  foot  and  500  horse.  p?^. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Sect.  I.  The  consul  Curiut  hat  a  pompous  triumph  Jbr  hit  victory  over  king 
Pyrrhut,  but  he  rrfutet  what  other  rertardt  the  tenate  offbr  him,   Ruffinut  {who 
hat  been  contul  and  dictator)  it  by  the  eentort  ttruck  outqftheHtt  itftenatort 
for  having  too  much  tiiver  plate,  II.  Curiut  it  continued  fir  another  year  in  479. 
the  contuhtCy  and  hat  fir  hit  coikagne  ComeHmt  Merenda,     The  Tarentinetf 
beginning  to  detpite  Pyrrhut,  firce  the  garrison  he  had  le^  there  to  eo^/tne 
nZmtelvet  in  the  citadeL   Curiut  fircet  &e  SamnOet  and  Lucaniant  to  retire 
fir  ^vge  to  their  mountaint.    But  they  appear  again  in  thejkld  the  next  year^  480. 
when  C.  Fahiut  Dorto  and  C  Claudiut  Canina  are  the  Roman  contult.     Clau^ 
diut  defiatt  them  in  a  pitched  battle-   III.  Ptolemy  PhUaddphuttendtanem- 
batty  to  Rome,  to  atk  an  alliance  with  the  republic.     The  Romant  tend  ambat^ 
tadort  into  Egypt,   IV.  The  new  year*t  contnlt,  L*  Papiriut  Curtor  and  Sp.  481. 
CarviUut  QxHh  promoted  a  tecond  time\  have  tcarce  entered  Samnium  wUh 
two  armiet^  when  a  certain  account  comet  that  Pyrrhut  it  dead,    [  The  man~  Death  of 
ner  qf  hit  death  it  related,]     Thie  newt  throws  the  Samnitet  into  despair;  Pyirhus. 
they  put  aU  to  the  hazard  qfa  battle^  are  defidted,  and  thereby  totally  stiducd  g^gmQitM 
by  Papiriut,  after  a  war  which  had  lasted  teventy-two  yeart.     The  Bruttiant  Bnittiant. 
Md  Lucaniant  tubmit  toon  after;  and  Papiriut  by  negotiation prevailt  with  ^^  gubJ' 
Milo  and  the  Tarentinet  to  pat  their  city  and  citadel  into  the  handt  ofthcRo-  i^^^^  ^ 
mantf  after  which  the  Carthaginianst  whote  fleet  lay  before  Tarentum,  and  Rome. 
who  teem  to  have  had  a  detlgn  upon  it,  tail  away  from  the  coatt,    V.  The  con--  ^g^ 
tuUurfhtcet  aire  trmmtferred  to  Quinctius  Claudiut  and  L,  Genudut;  and  the 
Romant  being  now  in  a  condition  to  punith  the  perjldiout  Companion  legion^ 
xshich  had  formerly  teined  Rhegiwm^  betiege  ity  carry  the  place  y  restore  it  to  Rbeglam 
those  of  the  old  inhabitantt  who  had  etctmed  the  mattacre,  and  put  all  who  re*  Uk«o«     . 
main  of  the  legion  to  death,    VI.  ThefiUowing  contulate  ofC,  Genudut  and  483. 
Cn,  Comeliut  producet  noAimg  qf  moment ;  and  the  mott  memorable  thing  that 
happcnt  under  the  adminittration  of  their  tuccettort^  Q.  Ogulniut  and  C  484 
FaHut  Pictor,  it  the  coining  qftUvcr  money  at  Rome  for  tkejlrst  time,  VII.  Silver  mo- 
The  next  year^  when  Appius  Claudius  {son  of  Appius  the  blind)  and  P.  Sem^  ney  coined. 
pronius  Sof^us  are  consuls,  Picenum  is  totally  subdued,  and  the  Sabines  are  485. 
made  entirely  Roman^  by  being  admitted  to  the  right  of  suffrage  iu  ^  Ro* 
man  oomitia.  VIII.  The  consuls  of  the  following  year,  I j.  Julius  and  M,  Ati-  486. 
Bus  Regulus,  commence  a  war  with  the  Salentimes;  and  this  nation,  together 
Ttith  the  Sardnates  in  Umbria,  being  entirely  subdued  by  the  succeeding  con-* 
suls,  Nmmerius  Fabius  and  D,  Junius  Pera,  Rome  becomes  thereby  mistress  4ffj, 
of  all  the  countries  in  Italy  from  the  remotest  part  qf  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  Adriatic,    IX.  The  republic  is  now 
courted  byfireign  states.    The  ambassadors  fiom  ApoUonia  in  Maccdon  being 
intuited  by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  the  qfpsnders  are  delivered  up  to  the 
Apolloniatet,  and  a  law  ie  pasted  to  make  the  Wee  practice  general  in  like 
cases.    In  the  consulate  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurget  and  L,  MamiUut  Vituiut,  the  488. 
Romant  regulate  their  flmncet,  and  appoint  four  provincial  queettortfbr  the  Provincial 
fiurprooincet  into  which  th$y  divide  Italy*  quttMoci. 

§  L  And  now  the  triumphal  procession  of  Cnrius, 
for  his  victory  over  Pyrrhus,  drew  all  the  attention  of 
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TMTof    the  people  at  Rome.    The  Romans  had  never  before 
478.      seen  so  much  magnificence,  such  quantities  of  rich 
^^•^^'  spoil }  vessels  of  gold,  purple  carpets,  statues,  pic- 
i77tfa  eon.  turcs,  and,  in  short,  all  the  fineries  of  the  Greek 
^Jjj^  I    cities.     Rome,  says  Florus,  could  hardly  contain  her 
^'  18.        victory.  And  what  raised  the  admiration  of  the  people 
la  l'^     more  than  all,  were  the  elephants,  those  huge  animals, 
kiL^   with  towers  on  their  backs.     The  senate,  to  reward 
the  victor,  empowered  him  to  appropriate  to  himself 
fifty  acres  of  the  conquered  landsj  but  he  declined 
this  favour,  having  firmly  resolved  never  to  possess 
above  seven  acres,  an  estate  which  he  thought  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  any  honest  man. 

The  triumph  ofCurius  was  followed  bythatof  his  col- 
league Lentulus,  who  had  made  a  successful  campaign 
in  Lucania,  and  taken  Caudium  from  the  Samnites. 

This  happy  consulship  ended  with  a  census  and  lus- 
trum.    The  austere  Fabricius,  and  his  old  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  j^piilius  Papus,  being  censors  this 
year,  they  made  a  new  list  of  senators,  and  excluded 
all  those  of  the  former  list  who  led  dissolute  lives ; 
nay,  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  who  had  been  consul  and 
Plat  Life   dictator,  was  struck  out  of  the  roll,  only  for  having 
m^Mw.  *^^  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate  for  his  table.    The 
b.  2.  c.  a    number  of  Roman  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  appeared 

to  be  271,224. 
Y.B.  419.       §  II.  The  Romans,  being  under  the  apprehension 

that  Pyrrhus  might  soon  appear  again  in  Italy,continued 

^^con.  Curius  in  the  consulate  for  the  next  year,  giving  him  for 
ZaiunMy  *  colleague  Cornelius  Merenda.  In  the  meantime  the 
^  ^  Tarentines,  who  had  hated  Pyrrhus  ever  since  his  first 
coming  among  them,  began  now  to  despise  him.  Placing 
one  Nicon  at  their  head,  they  forced  Milo  and  his  troops 
to  retire  into  the  citadel,  and  confine  themselves  there. 
The  belief  that  by  these  divisions  Tarentum  would  ruin 
herself,  and  be  forced  in  the  end  to  surrender  to  the 
Romans,  was  what  probably  made  Curius  neglect  to  be- 
side it.  He  turned  his  forces  against  the  Samnites  and 
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Lucanians,  who»  not  being  able  to  keep  the  field,  re-    Vear  of 
tired  to  their  mountains.     But  in  the  follownig  con-      48o. 
sulship  of  C.  Fabius  Dorso  and  C.  Claudius  Canina,  ♦  °'  ^'  ^^ 
being  encouraged,  doubtless,  by  the  emissaries  from  179th  con- 
Epirus,  who  promised  them  that  Pyrrhus  (after  the  •  ^  s^nd 
conquest  of  Macedon,  which  he  had  undertaken  since  ^^"™^- 
his  return  home)  would  hasten  to  their  assistance,  they 
came  down  again  into  the  plains  to  defend  their  towns,, 
and  preserve  their  harvests.     Claudius  defeated  them  Fait  Capit 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  preserved  the  same  ascendant 
over  them,  which  his  predecessors  had  gained. 

§  III.  The  reputation  of  the  Romans  being  now  Eutn>p. 
spread  into  foreign  countries  by  the  successful  war  they  zon!  Si  a ' 
had  sustained  for  six  years  against  Pyrrhus,  Ptolemy  {"jj*  ^p'** 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  i>ion- »« 
to  ask  the  friendship  of  the  republic,  an  honour  which  vilTliax. 
gave  the  Romans  no  small  pleasure.   Not  to  be  outdone  *^-  ^  ^  ^' 
in  civility,  they  sent  away  to  Egypt  four  ambassadors, 
chosen  with  the  utmost  circumspection  by  a  senate  stu- 
dious to  preserve  their  reputation  abroad  entire.  Fabius 
Gurges  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  and  with  him 
w^re  joined  three  curule  aediles,  two  of  them  brothers 
of  the  Fabian  family,  and  the  third  Q.  Ogulnius.  Their 
reception  was  magnificent,  and  Ptolemy  at  a  splendid 
entertainment  presented  each  of  them  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  which  they  received,  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  disoblige  him  by  a  refusal :  but  they  went  the  next 
morning  and  placed  them  on  the  heads  of  the  king's 
statues,  that  were  erected  in  the  public  parts  of  the  city. 
The  rich  presents  which  the  king  offered  them  at  their 
audience  of  leave  they  also  accepted;  but  at  their  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  before  they  went  to  the  senate^ 
they  deposited  all  these  presents  in  the  public  trea- 
sury, desiring  no  reward  but  glory  for  the  services 
they  did  their  country:   however,  the  senate  and 
people  ordered  the  qua^ors  to  restore  to  the  ambassa- 
dors what  had  been  given  them  for  their  own  use. 

VOL.  II.  c  c 
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Yoffof        §  IV*  Whether  the  Romans  believed  or  not  that 

R.  O  M  "B 

481.  Pyrrhus,  when  he  had  conquered  Macedon,  would  once 
^•^•^''  more  return  into  Italy,  (hey  took  care  to  choose  such 
1800;  con-  cousqIs  for  the  next  year  as  should  be  able  to  cope  with 
***"  him,  if  he  came.  Their  choice  fell  upon  L,  Papirius 
Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  who  both  of  them  had  been 
raised  to  that  eminent  station  before,  and  had  signalized 
themselves  in  it.  These  generals,  with  two  consular 
armies,  were  already  entered  into  the  territory  of  the 
Samnites,  when  an  accountcame  that  Pyrrhus  wasdead. 
This  inconstant  prince,  when  he  had  almost  totally  sub* 
dued  Macedon,  left  that  enterprise  to  undertake  the  pro- 
piut.  Life  tection  and  restoration  of  Cleonymus,  king  of  Sparta, 
p.404!!406.  who  had  been  driven  from  his  capital  by  the  intrigues 
h^e.  4.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^»  *^^  ^^^  ambition  of  his  nephew.  Such  was 
the  Epirot's  pretence;  but  his  real  design  was  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  Peloponnesus,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  there.  He  marched 
into  Laconia,  and  invested  Lacedemon,  but  soon  after 
quitted  that  undertaking  likewise,  to  get  possession  of 
Argos,  whither  he  was  invited  by  one  of  the  two  factions 
into  which  that  city  was  split.  There  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  a  woman.  The  faction  that  favoured  him  having 
in  the  night  admitted  him  into  the  town  by  one  of  the 
gates,  and  the  other  faction  having  opened  another 
gate  to  a  body  of  Macedonians  and  Spartans,  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought,-  in  which  Pyrrhus  receiving  a  slight 
wound  from  a  young  Argian,  would  have  revenged  it  by 
his  death ;  but  the  mother  of  the  young  man,  affrighted 
at  her  son's  d^iger,  which  she  beheld  from  the  top  of  a 
house,  took  up  a  great  tile,  and  with  both  her  hands 
threw  it  at  the  king ;  who,  receiving  the  blow  in  the 
nape  of  his  neck,  of  which  it  bruised  the  vertebras,  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground ;  and  then  Zopyrus,  a-Mace- 
donian,  who  was  the  only  person  in  the  throng  that 
knew  him,  severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

The  news  of  Fyrrhus's  death  threw  the  Samnites  into 
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despair;  they  now  looked  upon  their  liberty  as  gone»    Yew  of 
and,  like  men  in  such  a  situation,  put  all  to  the  hazard      48i. 
of  a  single  battle.  Floras  says,  that  the  Samnites  were  ^^'^'' 
so  totally  conquered,  and  the  ruins  of  their  cities  so  ^^^, ««' 
rained,  that  Samnium  might  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  y^^  |, 
Samnium.  And  thus  ended  this  bloody  war,  which  had  ^  i^ 
lasted  seventy-two  years,  and  had  procured  the  Roman 
generals  thirty-one  triumphs.  The  Brattians  and  Lu* 
canians  soon  after  submitted  to  the  same  yoke.  Taren* 
tum  remained  unpunished,  and  thither  therefore  the 
consuls  marched  and  invested  it.    Milo  still  possessed 
the  citadel.  The  Tarentines(asitisreasonably  thought)  Orot.  b.  4. 
had  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians;  for  ^  ^ 
these  lay  with  a  fleet  before  the  town,  and  pretended  to 
have  no  design  but  against  Milo  and  his  Epirots.     Pa- 
pirius,  being  desiroustoprevent  the  Carthaginians  from  lw.  Epit. 
getting  any  footing  in  Italy,  signified  privately  to  Milo,  ^,„,. 
that  if  he  would  surrender  up  the  citadel  to  him,  he  and  ^  ^ 
his  garrison  should  not  only  have  their  lives  spared,  but  stntag. 
be  transported  safe  with  their  efiects  to  Epiras.     Milo  ^  ^  *^  ^ 
readily  listened  to  this  offer,  and  even  did  more  than  he 
was  asked.    He  undertook  to  put  the  city  likewise  into 
the  consul's  hands.  Having  assembled  the  Tarentines, 
he  persuaded  them  to  depute  him  to  the  consul,  pro^* 
mising  to  negotiate  matters  so  well  for  them,  that  they 
should  lose  neither  their  lives  nor  their  estates ;  and  he 
made  good  his  word.    The  Romans  being  soon  after 
admitted  into  the  town,  did  no  violence  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. As  for  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  found  them-^ 
selves  disappointed,  they  retired  with  their  fleet,  leaving 
the  Romans  in  a  well-grounded  suspicion,  that  they  had 
intended  to  seize  a  place,  which  by  right  of  conquest 
belonged  to  Rome;  and  though  their  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding did  not  cause  an  open  rapture,  it  produced  a 
coldness  at  least  between  the  two  republics. 

§  V.  All  the  old  enemies  of  Rome,  the  Sabines,  Fast  c*pu. 
Volsci,  Campanians,  and  Hetrarians,  being  subdued, 

c  c2 
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Year  ot    atid  thcse,  with  the  other  nations  newly  conquered^ 
482.      being  now  become  parts  of  one  and  the  same  state,  of 
^'  ^'  ^^'  which  Rome  was  the  capital,  the  republic  was  at  leisure 
isirt  con-   to  wipe  oflFthe  dishonour  thrown  upon  her  by  the  per- 
MyiTb.  1.  fi^i^"^  Campanian  legion,  formerly  sent  to  Rhegium. 
c-  7'         As  soon,  therefore,  as  Quinctius  Claudius  and  L.  Ge- 
nucius  Clepsina  were  entered  upon  the  consulship,  the 
latter  was  ordered  to  lead  an  army  to  that  city,  and  be- 
siege it.    The  usurpers,  to  make  a  better  defence,  not 
only  called  to  their  assistance  the  Mamertines  (who  were 
themselves  originally  Campanians,  and  had  acted  the 
same  part  at  Messana,  after  the  death  of  king  Agatho^ 
zon.  b.  8.   eles,  which  the  other  had  done  at  Rhegium),  but  opened 
an  asylum  for  all  the  banditti  of  the  country.    Their 
obstinacy  being  increased  by  this  additional  strength, 
the  siege  proved  a  long  one,  and  provisions  failing  in 
the  camp  of  the  Romans,  Genucius  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  a  generous  prince, 
whose  name  will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
Poiyb.  b.  1.  this  history.   Hiero  ftimished  the  consul  not  only  with 
Vi1.'mu.  the  com  he  wanted,  but  with  a  reinforcement  of  some 
§15.^  ^'    Sicilian  troops ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  succours  the 
Romans  took  the  town.    Of  about  4000  men,  of  which 
the  guilty  legion  had  at  first  consisted,  there  remained 
now  but  300  alive.     TTiese,  though  Campanians  by 
birth,  having  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Rome,  to  be  there  tried.    The  senate 
condemned  them  all  to  be  first  beaten  with  rods,  and 
then  beheaded;  and,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  the 
tribunes  made  an  opposition  to  this  sentence,  pretend- 
ing that  it  belonged  to  the  people  alone  to  pronounce 
upon  Roman  citizens  in  capital  cases,  the  decree  was 
executed,  and  they  were  put  to  death  by  fifty  at  a  time 
Pc^jrb.  b.  1.  in  the  Forum  Romanum.     By  this  execution  the  re- 
public cleared  herself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  had 
any  part  in  the  treachery  of  the  Campanian  legion. 
Those  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  had  escaped  the 
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caruelty  of  the  usurpers,  were  reinstated  in  the  pos-  Yew  of 

session  of  their  lands,  liberties,  and  laws.  48s. 

S  VI.  During  the  following  administration  of  the  ^^-^^ 


consuls  C.  Genucius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  the  former  ism  coo- 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Sarcinates,  a  people  of  ^^^^^ 
Urabria,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Gauls.  This  year  zon.  et  d. 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  more,  except  the  severity  de  av.  Dil 
of  the  winter.     The  snow  lay  forty  days  upon  the 
ground  in  ^he  forum  of  Rome,  and  was  of  a  pro- 
digious depth.    The  succeeding  consuls,  Q.  Ogulnius  y.  r.  484, 
Gallus  and  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  were  ordered  to  under 


take  the  reduction  of  the  Picentes,  and  Salentines  (the  J^i!^' 
only  nation  in  the  east  of  Italy  not  yet  subject  to  the  Eutrop. 
republic),  but  they  were  of  a  sudden  called  elsewhere,  zJirt'ii^ 
to  extinguish  a  flame,  which  a  very  small  spark  had 
kindled.  One  LoUius,  by  birth  a  Samnite,  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Romans  by  his  countrymen,  as  a 
hostage  for  their  fidelity.  This  man  had  escaped  from 
Rome,  joined  a  company  of  rebels,  seized  a  strong  place 
in  Samnium,  and  was  committing  robberies  in  all  the 
country ;  he  had  drawn  also  the  Caricini,  who  were 
either  a  people  of  Samnium,  or  in  alliance  with.them, 
into  his  measures,  making  their  city  the  magazine  of  his 
booty.  The  consuls  were  therefore  despatched  to  lay 
siege  to  that  place ;  and  by  the  help  of  some  deserters, 
who  introduced  the  Roman  troops  secretly  into  it, 
they  made  an  easy  conquest.  The  consuls  had  no 
triumph  for  their  success  in  this  war,  because  it  was 
deemed  a  civil  war ;  nevertheless,  they  signalized  their 
victory  by  more  lasting  monuments. 

To  this  time  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  money 
in  commerce,  except  pieces  of  brass,  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  boar ;  they  had  been  too 
poor  to  coin  silver  money.  But  now,  after  the  con-  piin.b.s. 
quest  of  Samnium,  and  the  surrendry  of  Tarentum,  ^  ^ 
the  riches  of  the  state  being  increased,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  bars  of  silver  (of  no  use  to  the  republic  in 
that  form)  having  been  found  among  the  treasures 
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Yevof  taken  from  Lollius,  the  consuls  thought  it  advisable 
484.  to  coin  the  silver,  and  introduce  it  into  commerce. 
^'  ^'  ^^'  The  place  appointed  for  the  mint  was  the  temple  of 
md  con.  Juno  Moneta,  from  whence  comes  the  word  money. 
BuidM,*  Th^  "®^  species,  instead  of  being  stamped  with  the 
liS^nSf  figures  of  animals,  was  made  to  represent  the  exploits 
of  the  Roman  heroes,  by  ingenious  hieroglyphics;  but 
so  enigmatically,  that  the  invention  of  our  antiquaries 
L^'  ILl  ^^  ^ft^^  put  to  the  rack  to  explain  them.  Some  of 
these  pieces  of  silver  money,  being  worth  ten  asses  of 
brass,  were  called  denarii^  and  marked  with  the  nu- 
meral letter  X ;  others,  worth  but  five  asses,  were 
called  quinariif  and  were  marked  with  the  letter  V. 
The  sestertii^  which  were  worth  but  too  asses  and  a 
**"^  half,  were  distinguished  by  the  letters  HS.  or  LLS.* 
Bic'aOT*      §  ^il*  The  next  year  the  new  consuls,  P.  Sempro- 

'-  nius  Sophus  and  Appius  Claudius  Crassu8(son  of  the 

suUhipT*  famous  blind  Appius,  and  the  heir  of  his  artfulness), 
Eutrop.  entered  Picenum  jointly;  but  new  commotions  in 
v«L  Mmz.  Umbria  obliged  the  latter  soon  after  to  march  thither. 
b.«.c5.    jj^  j^j^  gj^^  ^^  Camerinum,  a  town  situated  near 

the  Apennines,  that  separated  Umbria  from  Picenum ; 
and  when  he  had  taken  it,  treated  the  inhabitants 
barbarously;  he  sold  them  for  slaves,  contrary  to  his 
agreement  with  them,  put  the  purchase-money  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  seized  their  lands.     The  re- 
public, however,  would  not  authorize  so  wicked  a 
fraud.     The  senate  ordered  the  unhappy  wretches  to 
be  sought  out,  granted  them  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizens,  assigned  them  a  quarter  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine  for  a  habitation,  and  allotted  each  of  them  as 
much  land  as  he  had  lost  in  Umbria. 
^1^^  I        In  the  meantime,  Sempronius  Sophus  pursued  the 
c.  12.        war  against  the  Picentes.     Just  as  he  was  going  to 
c  19.  '  *    engage  with  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle,  a  sudden 
2^  ^  ^  earthquake  greatly  terrified  his  soldiers,  and  damped 
^^- *>•  ^  their  ardour  for  fighting ;  but  he  telling  them,  "  That 
the  earth  shook  only  for  fear  of  changing  its  masters;" 
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and  then  vowing  a  temple  to  the  godde«B  Tellus,  they    Your  of 
quickly  recovered  their  courage,  and  fell  upon  the  Pi-  ^  486.  ^ 
centes  with  their  usual  intrepidity.     The  battle  must  ^*  ^'  ^' 
have  been  exceedingly  bloody;  for  though  the  consul  H^^' 
gained  the  victory,  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
in  the  action.  Asculum,  the  capital  of  Picenum,  soon 
after  surrendered,  and  the  whole  nation  gave  them- 
selves to  the  Romans ;  an  important  increase  of  the 
dominion  of  the  republic,  because  this  country  alone 
was  able  to  supply  her  armies  with  360,000  soldiers. 

To  keep  the  newly-conquered  nations  in  awe,  the  VeL  Ft 
Romans  at  this  time  settled  colonies  at  Ariminum,  in  ^'  ^'  ^  *^' 
the  country  of  the  Picentes,  and  at  Beneventura,  in 
that  of  the  Samnites ;  and  at  this  time  also  the  Sabines, 
whose  right  of  citizenship  at  Rome  had  hitherto  ex- 
tended only  to  the  privilege  of  being  incorporated  in 
the  legions,  instead  of  barely  serving  as  auxiliaries, 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  suffi*age  in  the  city,  and 
thereby  became  entirely  Roman. 

§  VIIL  The  Salentines,  whose  chief  cities  were  Hy- 
druntum,  Aletium,  and  Brundusium,  were  now  almost 
the  only  people  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Italy  that 
remained  unsubdned  to  the  Romans.    It  was  easy  for 
the  ambitious  republic  to  invent  pretences  to  rob  her 
neighbours  of  their  liberty.    The  next  yearns  consuls,  y.  r.  48& 
L.  Julius  Libo  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  took  Brundu-  ^'  ^'  '^^ 
Slum ;  but  as  the  brave  Salentines  disputed  their  coun-  J^  ^ 
try  inch  by  inch,  the  two  generals  were  obliged  to  leave  nor.  b.  i. 
their  conquest  to  be  finished  by  their  successors.  These  ^  ^' 
were  Numerius  Fabius  and  D.  Junius  Pera,  who,  having  y.  r.  487* 
first  subdued  the  Saroinates  in  Umbria,  totally  reduced  ^^'^^ 
the  Salentines  (though  they  had  brought  the  Messa-  J^SpT*" 
pians,or  Ii^gians,  into  their  quarrel).  The  reduction  Fast  Capiu 
of  two  nations  in  one  campaign  procured  each  consul 
two  triumphs,  a  thing  unheard  of  before  in  the  republic. 

Rome  was  now  become  mistress  of  all  the  different 
nations  of  Italy,  from  the  farthest  part  of  Hetruria  to 
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Year  of    the  loDiAn  seft,  and  from  the  Tuscan  sea  cross  the 
407.      Apennines  to  the  Adriatk.     But  these  nations  had 

^'  ^'  ^^*  not  all  the  same  privileges,  nor  were  upon  the  same 

186th  ooa-  footing  in  point  of  subjection.  Some  were  so  entirely 
*^  subject  to  Rome,  as  to  have  no  laws  but  what  they  re- 
ceived from  thence ;  others  retained  their  old  customs 
and  forms  of  government.  Some  were  tributary,  others 
barely  allies,  who  were  bound  to  furnish  the  Roman 
army  with  troops,  and  maintain  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Some  had  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  their  soldiers  were  incorporated  in  the 
legions;  others  had  likewise  a  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
elections  made  by  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. These  different  degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and 
liberty,  were  founded  in  the  different  terms  granted 
by  the  conquerors  in  their  treaties  with  the  vanquished ; 
and  these  honours  and  privileges  were  afterward  in- 
creased, according  to  the  fidelity  of  the  several  cities 
and  nations,  and  the  services  they  did  the  republic. 

§  IX.  After  the  great  increase  of  power  and  domi- 
nion which  the  Romans  acquired  by  their  victories  over 
Fyrrhus  and  his  Italian  allies,  free  cities  and  whole 
nations  beyond  the  seas  began  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  court  the  friendship  of  the 
republic.  ApoUonia,  situated  over  against  Brundusium, 
was  the  first  city  of  Macedon  that  sent  ambassadors  to 

Lir.  Bpit   desire  her  protection.  These  ambassadors  were  received 
'  Vai.  Mm.  with  houour  by  the  senate;  but  afterward,  upon  some 

^'^^^^  occasion  not  known,  were  insulted  by  Fabricius  and 
Apronius,  young  Romans  of  great  distinction,  and  at 
this  time  asdiles.  So  grievous  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations  required  satisfaction ;  nor  did  the  republic  re- 
fuse it.  The  young  men  were  condemned  to  be  de- 
livered up  into  the  hands  of  the  ambassadors,  in  order 
to  be  transported  to  Apollonia,  and  there  punished  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  people.  This  was  showing  the 
ApoUoniates  all  the  r^ard  possible ;  and  they,  in  their 
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torn,  showed  a  prudtot  respect  for  the  Ronum  senate.    Yan  or 
Fabricius  and  Apronius  were  hospitably  received,  and     4^7. 
then  sent  back  to  Rome.    And  this  memorable  event  ^^-^^ 
gave  rise  to  a  law  (which  subsisted  ever  after),  "  That  i»^  «»- 
if  any  citizen,  of  what  quality  soever,  insulted  an  ambas*  Dig.  p^^,^ 
sador,  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  injured  nation.''  deL^ 

And  now  the  great  affiiir  of  the  republic,  under  the  y.r.488. 
Administration  of  the  consuls  Q.  Fabius  Gurges*  and  ^'^'^^ 
L.  Mamilius  Vitulus,  was  to  regulate  her  revenues.  ]^2£^ 
These  revenues  arose  from  the  tributes  each  province  cicdeOmt. 
was  to  pay;  from  the  rents  of  certain  arable  and  pas-  ^J^fa^ 
ture-lands  whiqh  the  republic  reserved  as  her  demesne^  ^* 
whenever  she  divided  any  conquered  lands  among  the  •  a  uuid 
citizens ;  from  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  lands  **°^ 
dependent  on  her;  and,  lastly,  from  the  imposts  upon 
all  merchandise  imported  into  her  dominions.    It^  has 
been  already  observed,  that  four  officers,  with  the  title 
of  quaestors,  had  the  charge  of  receiving  and  disbursing 
the  public  moneys.    Valerius  Poplicola,  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  republic,  desiring  to  ease  himself  of  the 
care  of  the  finances,  had  appointed  two :  to  these  Sem- 
pronius  Atratinus,  in  the  year  333,  being  then  mili- 
tary tribune,  with  consular  authority,  had  added  two 
more,  whose  peculiar  business  was  to  attend  the  con- 
suls in  their  expeditions,  keep  the  military  chest,  pay 
the  troops,  and  sell  the  spoils  and  prisoners  taken  from 
the  enemy.     The  quaestors  neither  of  the  one  nor  of 
the  other  institution  had  any  of  the  great  badges  of 
distinction  annexed  to  their  offices.    They  had  neither 
<*urule  chairs,  nor  lictors,  nor  apparitors ;  nor  could 
they  refuse  to  appear  before  the  praetor,  upon  a  sum- 
mons from  even  the  meanest  of  the  citizens.     The 
only  privileges  they  had  were  those  of  assembling  the 
comitia  at  Rome,  and  speaking  to  them  from  the  rostra, 
and  haranguing  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  four  quaestors  had  been  found  to  be  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  go  through  the  business  belonging  to  them, 
even  before  the  late  conquests ;  but  now  it  was  abso-. 
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Y6M€f   lutdy  necessary  to  augment  the  number  of  these 

,    48a      officers ;  and  four  new  ones  were  therefore  created  with 

^^'^^'  the  title  of  Provincial  Quaestors,  to  take  chaise  of  the 

187th  con.  four  provinces'"  into  which  the  republic  had  divided 

'^tv^   her  conquests. 

b.  15.  The  usual  fortune  of  Rome,  during  any  interval  of 

kTc^d.  tranquillity,  did  not  fail  to  attend  her  at  this  time.  A 
most  dreadful  plague  raged  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
country.  The  Sibylline  books,  according  to  custom, 
were  hereupon  consulted  j  and  it  was  there  found,  that 
some  secret  crimes  bad  drawn  down  the  wrath  of  heaven 
upon  the  republic.  A  vestal,  named  Caparonia,  poved 
the  unhappy  victim  sacrificed  to  the  prepossessions  of 
the  people.  Being  convicted  of  incontinency  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  pontifices,  they  condemned  her 
to  be  buried  alive ;  and  though  to  avoid  so  cruel  a 

>  The  seat  m  chief  office  of  the  fint  pioviDoe  was  at  Ostia,  a  maritime  city  near 
Home.  This  qusDstorship  readied,  in  all  probability,  from  the  bead  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  river  Arnus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lixis;  and  comprehended  Hetmria,  Latium, 
Sabinia,  Umbria,  and,  in  short,  all  the  coasts  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  all  the  lands 
between  that  aea  and  the  Apennines.  The  seat  of  the  second  province  was  at  Cal^ 
In  the  delightful  coundy  of  Campania;  and  it  reached  from  the  Liris  to  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  This  province  contained  Campania,  Samnium,  Lucania,  the  country  of 
the  Bruttii  and  (Enotria;  and  within  it  were  many  rich  maritime  ctties.  The  third 
province  reached  from  the  Apennines  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  was  called 
the  Gallic  qusostonhip.  It  contained  the  oountries  fonneriy  conqueKd  b;^  the  Oaals, 
especially  the  Senones,  from  the  river  Rubicon  to  the  ^sis.  But  notwithstanding 
its  name.  It  contained  also  Pieenom,  theooontry  of  tfaeftoitani,  Midall  the  other 
countries  as  far  as  Apulia.  And,  lastly,  the  fourth  qnsstorship,  of  which  we  have 
not  so  distinct  an  account  as  of  the  other  diree,  could  only  comjffdiend  Apulia,  Ca- 
labria, and  the  tenitories  of  the  Salentines,  Messapians,  and  Tarentines.  A  fine 
province,  if  we  consider  the  great  number  of  its  sea-ports,  into  which  merchandises 
WSK  imported  from  Greece,  Ada,  and  Africa.  For  ihesa  four  pnndoces,  Rome 
created  four  new  quaestors;  and  it  was  then  settled,  that  all  the  eight  qunstors 
should  for  the  fritnre  be  chosen  in  comt^  by  tribes.  After  the  doocions,  wiiich  were 
renewed  every  year,  the  eight  quseators  drew  lots,  in  the  presence  of  the  peqkle,  to 
decide  which  should  have  the  Roman,  which  the  military,  and  which  the  provincial 
qucstoiships.  The  four  provincial  ones  were  mostly  desired  by  the  ambilioat  be- 
fore Rome  had  extended  tier  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  but  when  she  had  brought 


the  east  and  west  into  snl>)ection  to  her,  and  gpreat  kingdoms  w«e  become  so  many 
provinces  under  her  domination,  the  four  Itidian  provinces  were  but  little  coveted 
by  the  quastors,  who  were  midtiplled  in  proportKm  as  the  republic  enlarged  her 
conquests.  The  proconsuls  and  propnetors,  ttiat  is  to  say,  the  governors  oif  those 
remote  provinces,  had  each  his  quasstor,  or  superintendent  of  the  finances,  for  his 
gpvcHMVent :  and  these  governments  being  lufie  and  rich,  and  far  out  of  tlie  aenit^ 
sight,  the  qu8»tors  were  fond  of  going  thither,  where  they  could  raise  more  money, 
and  were  more  honoured  and  respected;  for  here  they  wore  the  praetexta,  and 
were  attended  by  lictors,  as  appears  from  Cic  3d  Orat  contra  Veoc:  For  all  these 
reasons,  when  the  quaaston  drew  lots  for  their  provinces,  the  man  to  whom  any  of 
the  ItaUinoooifeU  became  the  jest  of  ths  people.  '«He0Qes  tpihe  waten^*'aaid 
fliey ;  meaning,  that  he  was  going  to  enjoy  ms  repose  near  Rome,  much  as  those 
Bomana  did,  who  went  to  Bai«  or  PuteoU  for  the  waters.   C.  &  R. 
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denth  she  strangled  herself,  the  same  ceremonies  of  Ve«<if 
Interment  were  performed  upon  the  dead  body  as  if     4^ 
she  had  been  living.  B.c.^ei. 

Notwithstanding  the  havoc  made  by  the  plague,  the  WA  cod- 
number  of  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  appeared,  by  a  cen-  ^^^Tj^ 
sus  taken  this  year,  to  be  292,224.     Doubtless  the  is. ' 
Sabines,  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  had  been  lately  ^'iJu'^'^^ 
granted,  must  have  been  reckoned  in  this  enumera- 
tion.    C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  one  of  the  censors,  had, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  been  elected, 
contrary  to  custom  and  his  own  earnest  remonstrances, 
a  second  time  to  this  office ;  and  hence  probably  he 
acquired  the  surname  of  Censorinus,  which  was  per-  VaL  Max. 
petuated  in  his  family.    Plutarch  tells  us,  that,  to  put  pi^tL^of 
a  stop  to  so  dangerous  a  practice,  Marcius  got  a  law  Corfobmu. 
passed,  forbidding  any  person  to  hold  the  censorship 
a  second  time. 

The  present  consuls  were  still  at  Rome,  wholly  em- 
ployed in  civil  affairs,  when  on  a  sudden  a  war  sprung 
up  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  republic.  Volsinii,  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Hetruria,  had  been  by  treaty  allowed 
to  enjoy  her  own  laws  and  form  of  government;  but 
the  Volsinienses  had  since  fallen  into  sloth  and  luxury, 
neglected  their  laws,  despised  the  public  offices,  and 
suffered  their  freedmen  to  usurp  them.   These  freed-  ZonwM, 
men  by  degrees  had  made  themselves  tyrants  in  the  nor.  b.  1. 
little  republic ;  and  it  was  their  whole  business  to  mor-  ^^^  ^ 
tify  their  old  masters.     They  not  only  with  all  licen-  vws 
tiousness  invaded  their  wives,  but  passed  a  law,  that  no  VaL  Max. 
virgin  daughter  of  a  man  free-bom  should  be  married  ^'  *'  ^  *• 
to  a  husband  of  the  like  condition,  till  she  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  passion  of  a  freedman.  And  to  all  these 
insolences,  they  added  banishments  and  proscriptions 
of  the  most  worthy  citizens.     The  Volsinienses,  not 
being  able  to  help  themselves,  sent  deputies  privately 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  senate  of  Rome.  But 
though  the  negotiation  was  thought  to  be  earned  on 
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Year  of   With  perfect  sccrecy,  the  freedmen  got  notice  of  it,  and 
48a      put  the  deputies  to  death  at  their  return ;  and  when 
B.C.264.  Fabius  Gurges,  who  undertook  with  a  small  army  of 


187^  ooQ-  volunteers  to  chastise  them,  came  near  their  city,  he 
^'  found  them  upon  their  guard ;  nay,  the  freedmen  ven- 
tured to  face  him  in  the  field,  and  gave  him  battle. 
The  consul  put  them  to  the  rout ;  but  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  town  with  the  runaways,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  an  unknown  hand,  and  then  the  Romans 
were  repulsed.  After  this  Decius  Mus,  who  had 
been  lieutenant  to  Fabius,  besieged  the  place  in  form ; 
and  in  the  year  following  it  surrendered  to  the  consul 
Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  freedmen,  who  had  usurped 
the  magistracies,  and  acted  the  whole  scene  of  villany, 
were  all  put  to  death ;  the  city  was  razed,  and  the  in- 
habitants transplanted  to  another. 

These  last  particulars  are  here  mentioned  a  little 
before  their  time,  that  they  may  not  hereafter  inter- 
rupt the  relation  of  more  important  matters;  the 
causes  and  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  or 
Carthaginian  war. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

HUGH,  'EARL  OF  MARCHMONT. 

My  Lord, 
Permit  me  to  lay  hold  of  this  fair  occasion,  pub- 
licly to  congratulate  your  Lordship  upon  that  true 
glory,  the  consenting  praise  of  the  honest  and  the 
wise,  whieh  you  have  so  early  acquired.  "  When  men 
have  performed  any  virtuous  actions,  or  such  as  sit 
easy  upon  their  memories,  it  is  a  reasonaj^e  pleasure" 
(says  a  philosophical  writer,'*^  who  speaks  contemptu- 
ously enough  of  renown  after  death),  "  to  have  the 
testimony  of  the  world  added  to  that  of  their  own 
consciences,  that  they  have  done  well.*'  My  Lord, 
you  have  not  only  this  pleasure,  but  another,  no  less 
reasonable,  and  more  exquisite,  attending  a  character 
like  yours,  the  being  able  to  do  much  good  to  others. 
To  those  whom  you  distinguish  by  particular  marks 
of  your  good  opinion  you  give  reputation;  and  I  have 
happily  experienced,  that  reputation,  so  derived,  is 
not  mere  air  and  fruitless.  Through  that  warmth  of 
good-will  which  your  Lordship,  on  all  occasions,  ex- 
presses for  me,  I  have  profited,  greatly  profited,  by 

•Mr.Wo]]astoii. 
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your  glory.  You,  my  Lord,  can  be  no  stranger  to 
this  truth ;  yet  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me,  if,  to  draw 
still  more  advantage  from  your  fame,  I  here  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  your  Lordship  in  print,  for  the  inform- 
ation of  others,  what  you  knew  before :  as  a  player, 
when  alone  on  the  stage,  speaks  aloud  to  himself,  that 
he  may  be  heard  by  those  who  fill  the  theatre,  I  would, 
by  this  dedication  of  my  book  to  your  Lordship,  pub- 
lish, as  far  as  by  such  means  I  can,  that  you,  my 
Lord,  are  my  patron  and  my  friend ;  and  that  I  am, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  faithful,  and 

Most  humble  Servant, 

N.  HOOKE. 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

ON  THE 

CREDIBILITY 

OF  THE 

HISTORY  OP  THE  FIRST  600  YEARS  OP  ROME. 


The  famous  Turenne  (as  wc  learn  from  the  history  of  lUmavf't 
his  life),  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  sent  a  cnal-  ^«     *^ 
lenge  to  an  officer,  who  had  affi*onted  him  by  saying,  that  tuJ^r. 
Quintus  Curtius^s  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  a 
mere  romance.     I  do  not  wish  that  our  young  gentlemen, 
who  have  begun  to  delight  themselves  in  the  Roman  history, 
should  carry  their  resentments  so  far  against  M.  de  Beau- 
fort, author  of  a  work,  entitled  "  Dissertation  sur  Flncerti- 
tude  des  cinq  premiers  Sidles  de  FHistoire  Romaine:**" 
yet  I  think   they  may  reasonably  look  upon  him  as  an 
enemy,  who  seeks  to  deprive  them  of  a  condderable  part 
of  their  pleasures ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  upon  tneir 
guard   against  him.     And,  for  my  own  part,  1  camiot 
readily  consent  to  have  my  grave  remarks  upon  certain  peas' 
a^  of  the  history  reduceato  the  importance  of  those,  by 
which  some  industrious  chronologer  snould  fix  the  predse 
year  when  Noah^s  grand-daughter  Cesara  fled  into  Ireland 
to  escape  the  deluge.     For  the  sake  therefore  of  us  Ro-  Topog.  HI- 
manists,  I  once  puqxwed  to  have  cone  through  the  ^^^l^^JJ'ftfl 
of  M.  de  B.'s  Dissertation,  and  to  have  attempted  to  show  ^nj^,  j^ 
the  insufficiency  of  his  citations  and  his  reasonings,  for  Poaau. 
discrediting  the  Roman  history  of  the  first  500  years,  as  to 
the  main  and  fundamentals  of  it ;  for  much  of  the  em« 
broidery  and  flourishing  may  be  given  up  without  parting 
with  the  groundwork.^    But  the  execution  of  that  design 

^  •  A  INtterUdoD  on  the  UiK^rtamtyofthe  History  of  the  first  five  Ages  of  I^^ 
*>  That  the  Romans  had,  with  the  neighboming  states,  the  sacoessive  wan  which 
lAvj  has  recorded;  that  these  wan  followed  one  another  in  the  order  given  them 
by  Ltvy,  and  had  Uie  final  events  which  he  has  mentlcoed,  may  surely  be  admitted 
by  a  reader  not  over  credulous,  and  who  at  the  same  time  will,  in  his  own  mind, 
naturally  abate  somewhat  of  the  complete  victories  and  numerous  triumphs,  with 
which  Livy  has  adorned  his  history,  in  compliance  with  the  vanity  of  his  country- 
men. For,  that  the  Roman  vanity  has  now  and  then  prevailed  to  the  misrepre- 
sentatioo  d  facts,  is  too  manifest,  from  several  passages  in  the  Latin  historian, 
some  regarding  the  earlier,  some  the  later,  ages  ctt  Rome.  The  fortunate  ^ect  of 
the  unsuccevful  enterprise  of  Mudus  against  Porsenna's  life,  and  the  marvellous 
exploit  of  Camillus  against  the  Oauls,  when,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  they  were 
seDing  a  peace  to  &  Romans,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  of  this 
▼ani^.  And  that  it  had  its  influence  b  Idvy's  relations  of  the  war  of  Hannibal, 
and  die  Spanish  war,  is  shown  in  book  iv.  chap«  zvL  to  book  v.  chi^p^xvlL 
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would  stretch  this  discourse  to  too  great  a  length ;  and  I 
coDceive,  that  to  those  who  have  perused  M.  F Abb6  Sal- 
lier^s<^  defence  of  the  history  against  the  attacks  of  M.  de 
Pouilli,  any  farther  defence  is  unnecessary.  However,  as 
the  discourses  of  that  able  champion  of  our  cause  have,  I 
think,  neither  been  {)rinted  apart  from  the  other  pieces  in 
the  **  Memoires  de  Litterature/*  nor  translated  into  jEnglish, 
and  therefore  may  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many 
persons,  who  may  have  met  with  M.  de  B/s  -  Dissertation, 
which  is  translated,  I  shall  iust  mention  some  particulars, 
in  which  I  apprehend  the  chief  strength  of  M.  rAbb^  Sal- 
lier*8  arguments  to  be  couched ;  and  then  make  some  brief 
remarks  on  M.  de  B/s  principal  posiuons  in  his  attempt  to 
refute  those  arguments. 
^iUtt  1^  '*  ^^  ^^  beyond  all  belief,  that  Varro,'^  the  most  learned 
m^  3^  Roman  of  the  most  learned  age  of  Rome,  should  employ 
Dmc  his  studies  and  his  labours  upon  the  antiquities  of  his  coun- 

try, in  order  to  dispel  the  obscurity  cast  upon  the  history 
of  the  earliest  affes,  unless  there  were  means  of  attaining  to 
certainty,  or  a  high  degree  of  probabilit}',  with  regard  to 
many  things  that  passed  in  those  ages. 

S.  It  is  no  less  incredible,  that  Cicero  should  design,^  and 

8«e  Me-  t  jt  was  the  controveny  [in  1722,  23,  24,  25]  between  these  two  very  learned 

moiret  de  and  very  eloquent  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Royal  French  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
Litterature,  tioos  and  BeUes  Lettres,  which  gave  occasion  to  M.  de  Beaufort*8  "  Diaaerution 
&C.  torn.  &  sur  Tlncertitude  des  cinq  premiers  Si^des  de  THistoire  Roroaine."  Not  content 
edit  Am.  with  the  effbrts  made  by  M.  de  PouiUi,  who,  he  thinks,  has  treated  a  little  too 
■tod.  superficially  a  matter  which  deterred  to  be  examined  to  the  bottom,  he,  without 

"PnC  p.  viL  »>g^<yring  M.  de  Pouilli*s  arguments,  endeavours  to  supply  his  deficiencies,  and  to 
proves  even  to  demonstration,  the  uncertainty,  &c.  [Je  crois  avoir  demontrL^ 
d*une  tnanidre  tres  daire,  Pinoertitude  qui  regne  sur  i  teffu,  kquel  a  precedi  la 
prim  de  Rome  par  les  Gaulois,  et  la  destruction  de  ses  monumens,  qui  en  fnt  une 
suite  naturelle.  II  est  vrai,  que  cela  ne  prouve  rien  i  Tegard  du  sHcle  tuivani^ 
9ur  lequelfai  cru  pouvoir  Hendre  cette  incertitude^  a  cause  de  la  confusion,  qui 
ragne  encore  par  rapport  k  divers  ivtoemens.]  In  1738,  M.  de  Beaufort  gave 
the  first  edition  of  his  Dissertation ;  an  English  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1740.  His  second  edition  of  it,  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably 
augmented,  bears  date  1750.  It  is  to  the  pages  of  the  latter  the  references  are 
made. 

N.  B.  M.  de  Beaufort  gives  upone  argument,  in  which  M.  de  Ponilli  expatiates, 
drawn  from  the  work  caEled  <<  The  Parallels  of  Plutarch,"  a  work  of  which  M. 
TAbb^  Sallier  has  totaUy  destroyed  the  credit 

*  Of  Varro,  Cicero  thus  writes : — 

*<  Nos  in  nostra  urbe  peregrinantes  errantesque  tanquam  hospites,  tu  libri  quasi 
domum  deduxerunt,  ut  possemus  aliquando,  qui,  et  ubi  essemus,  agnosceie ;  tn 
SBtatem  patriae,  tn  descriptiones  temporum,  sedem  locorum,  tu  sacrorum  jura,  tn 
domesticam,  tu  bellicam  disciplinam,  tu  omnium  divinarum  humanarumque 
rerum  nomina,  genera,  officia,  causas  aperuisti.**    Acad.  1.  c  3. 

•  *^  Cicero,'*  says  Ih.  Middleton,  ^  was  meditating  a  general  history  of  Rome^ 
to  which  he  was  freouently  urged  by  his  friends,  as  ihe  only  man  capable  of 
adding  that  glory  to  nia  country,  of  excelling  the  Chreeks  in  a  species  of  writing, 
which,  of  all  odiors,  was  at  that  time  the  least  cultivated  by  the  Romans.  But 
be  never  found  leisure  to  execute  so  neat  a  task :  yet  has  sketdied  out  a  plan  of 
it,  which,  short  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  formed  for  the  derign  of 
a  perfect  history. 
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Livy  undertake, '  a  history  of  the  earUest  ages  of  Rome,  if 
they  had  no  authentic  records,  no  solid  materials,  for  tbeir 
groundwork;  and  this  in  an  age,  of  which  Cicero  says,ii 
uiat  it  was  too  knowing,  too  much  enlightened,  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  fictions,  and  persuaded  to  bdieve  absurdities. 

3.  Cicero,  in  six  books  which  he  wrote  concerning  the 
commonwealth,  gave  a  particular  and  circumstantial  ac- 
count'^ of  the  customs  and  maxims  of  ancient  Rome,  d 
primo  urbis  oriuy  its  domestic  and  military  discipline. 

4.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  Cicero  for  the 
existence,  in  his  time,  of  the  pontifical  annals,'  which  were 
begun  almost  as  early  as  the  birth  of  the  state,  and  con- 

**  He  declares  it  to  be  the  first  and  fundamental  law  of  history,  that  it  shotild 
neither  dare  to  say  any  thing  that  was  false,  nor  fear  to  say  any  thing  that  was  true^ 
nor  give  any  just  suipicion  either  of  favour  or  disaffection  s  that  in  the  relation  of 
things,  the  writer  should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and  add  also  the  description  of 
plac^ :  that  in  all  great  and  memorable  transactions,  he  should  first  expiaiu  the 
councils,  then  the  acts,  lastly  the  evenut  that  in  the  councils,  he  should  mterpose 
his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them ;  in  the  acts,  Aould  relate  not  onlv  what 
was  done,  but  how  it  was  done;  in  the  events,  should  show  what  share  cnance, 
or  rashness,  or  prudence,  had  in  them :  that  in  regard  to  persons,  he  should  de- 
scribe, not  only  tfadr  partiailar  actions,  but  the  lives  and  characters  of  all  those 
who  bear  an  eminent  part  in  the  story.  That  he  shoidd  illustrate  the  whole  in  a 
dear,  easy,  natund  style ;  flowing  with  a  perpetual  smoothness  and  equability ; 
free  from  the  affectation  of  points  and  sentences,  or  the  roughness  of  judicial 
plaadings.**    De  Orator.  2.  15.     Middleton's  life  of  Cicero,  voL  2.  p.  698. 

'  **  K^  immensi  opens,  ut  qu«  supra  septjngentfsimum  annum  rep^ator,**  4tc 
Liv.  Pref. 

V  '^  Ut  jam  doctis  hominibus,  ac  temporibus  ipsis  eruditis  fingendum  vix  quic- 
quam  esset  lod.  Antiquitas  enim  redptt  fabulas,  fictas  etiam  nonnunqnam  in- 
oondite :  htx  setas  auton,  jam  eiculta  prsosertim  et  erudita,  orane  quod  fieri 
non  potest,  respuit**    Frag.  lib.  3.  de  Repub. 

^  ^*'  Nee  vero  hie  locus  est,  ut  de  moribus  institutisque  majorum.  et  disdplina 
ae  teniDeratione  civitatis  loquamur:  aliis  hac  lods  accurate  satis  dicto  sunt, 
Qoaximeque  in  iis  sex  libris,  quos  de  republica  soripsimus.*'    Lib.  4.  Tusc.  c.  1. 

»  "  Erat  enim  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  coofectio :  cujus  rd,  memo-  Lib.  3.  de 
rissque  publics  retinends  causa,  ab  bitio  rerum  Romanarum  usque  ad  Publium  Orat.  IS. 
Mucium,  pontificem  maximum,  res  omnes  singulonim  annorum  mandabat  liu 
tens  p.  maximus,  efferebatque  in  album,  et  proponebat  tabulam  domi,  potestas 
ut  esset  populo  cognoscendi;  ii,  qui  etiam  nunc  annales  maximi  nommantur. 
Hanc  similitudinem  scribendi  multi  secuti  sunt,  qui  sine  uUis  ornamentis  monu- 
menta  solum  temporum,  hominum,  looorum,  gestarumque  rerum  rdiquerunt. 
Itaque  qualis  apud  Oraoos  Pherecydes,  HeUanicus,  Acusilas  Aiit,  aliique  per- 
muui ;  talis  noster  Cato,  et  Pictor,  et  Piso,  qui  neque  tenent,  quibus  rebus  or- 
natur  oratio ;  modo  enim  hue  ista  sunt  importata,  et,  dum  intelligatur,  quid 
dicant,  unam  dicendi  laudem  putant  esse  brevitateni. 

'^Abesteohn  historia  Utterisnostiis,utet  ipse  inteIligo,et  ex  tepensspeandio.  I>eLeg.Ub. 
Potes  autem  tu  profectd  satisfocere  in  ea,  quipp^  cum  st  opus,  ut  tibi  quidem  vi-  L  c.  3. 
deri  solet,  unum  hoc  oratorium  maximd.    Quamobrem  amredere,  qusssumus,  et 
sume  ad  hanc  rem  tempus,  quss  est  a  nostris  hominibus  mUiuc  aut  ignorata,  aut 
lelicta.    Nam  post  annalet  pontificum  maximarum^  qmUms  nihlipoiett  cue  ♦  ju-  *  DoubUess 
cundiut:  si  aut  ad  Fabium,  aut  ad  eum,  qui  tibi  semper  in  ore  est,  Catooemy  aut  i^"^^* 
ad  Pisonem,  aut  ad  Fannium,  aut  ad  Vennonium  venias :  quamquam  ex  his  See  Tayjoi't 
dins  alio  plus  habet  virium,  tamen  quid  tarn  exile,  quam  isti  omoes  ?  r«f 

^  Unde  autem  facilius  quam  ex  annalium  monumentUy  aut  res  beUica,  aut  Civ.  Law, 
omnis  reipublice  disdplina  cognosdtur?    Unde  ad  agendum,  aut  dioenduna,  p>  79* 
copia  depromi  major  gravisslmorum  exen^>lorum,  quasi  \ncorruftorum  t€stU 
momorum  potest  V    Frag.  Cic  in  Hortens. 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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tinued  to  the  time  of  P.  Mucius,  the  high-priest»  who  Ihred 

in  the  seventh  century  of  Rome.     Varro,  in  his  books  ccm- 

cerning  the  Latin  tongue,  gives  us  many  fragments  of  these 

annals. 

L.  12.  £p.       5.  Since  it  was  the  custom  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 

^f  1^1^*  public  to  record  the  acts  of  the  senate  and  of  the  magi- 

Ep.  25.  ad  strates,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  custom  was  observed 

Brut  in  the  former.  And  it  seems  unquestionable  from  a  passage  ^ 

in  Suetonius  [  Vit.  Vesp.  8.J  not  only  that  the  acts  of  the 

senate,  and  of  the  people,  m  the  earliest  ages,  used  to  be 

recorded ;  but  that  many  of  those  records  were  preserved 

fixMn  the  flames,  when  the  Gauls  burnt  the  city. 

6.  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  memorials,'  commentaries,  or 
tables  of  the  censors,  preserved  in  families  which  had  been 
honoured  with  the  censorship,  pieces  which  he  consulted, 
and  in  which  he  found  that  a  poll  of  the  people  had  been 
taken  two  years  before  the  burning  of  Rome,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Valerius  and  Manlius. 
C  17.  «•  Censorinus,  in  his  book  De  Die  NaidU^  insinuates, 

that  the  memorials  of  the  duumvirs  and  decemvirs  were 
ancient  monuments  that  used  to  be  consulted,  long  after  the 
first  ages  of  Rome. 
Libri  Lin.       8.  Livy  frequently  cites  the  linen  books ;  which  seem  to 
*«*•  have  been  of  great  use  for  discovering  the  succession  of  the 

consuls  and  other  magistrates. 

9.  It  appears  from  the  historians,  that  many  treaties  with 
foreign  states  were  preserved  from  the  flames  which  con- 

'  sumed  the  city. 

10.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  unquestionably 
preserved,  and  these  would  give  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

Lir.  lib.  I.  11.  In  Livy,  Macrobius,  and  A.  Gellius,  we  have  the 
MMr.Ub.  3.  ancient  invariable  forms  that  were  used  by  the  Roman 
Aui.  GcU.  fi^i'^dsy  when  employed  to  demand  satisfaction  for  an  in- 
L  idf  c  4.  jury  done  to  the  state ;  declare  war;  invite  the  gods  to  for- 
sake a  city  besieged ;  and,  before  a  battle,  load  with  curses 
the  army  of  the  enemy. 

1^.  The  rituals  and  calendars  were  of  use  to  history. 
The  very  name  of  a  festival  is  often  a  brief  relation  of  the 
fact  which  gave  occasion  to  its  institution. 

^  SpeakiDg  of  Vespasian's  restoring  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  demolished  in 
•  the  Vitellian  sedition :  '^  Ipse  [  Vespasianas]  arearum  tabularum  tria  milfia, 
que  simul  ooDflagraverant,  restituencd  suscepit,  undique  investigatis  exemplad^ 
bus,  instrumentum  imperii  pulcherrimum  ac  vetustiuimum  confedt ;  quo  oon* 
tlnebantur/yfud  ab  exordio  urbU  genatutcofuuUay  pldfiscUa  dc  societate,  ct  foedere, 
ac  priTilegio  cuicnnque  concessis.*' 

&c    D.  UaL  p.  69.  edit.  Ozon. 
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13.  Andent  pillars,  statues,  and  iQ8criptions,°>  immor- 
talized the  memory  of  several  great  men  of  the  early  times, 
and  bore  testimony  to  their  exploits. 

Therefore,  though  Livy  complains  of  the  scarcity  of 
men  of  letters  in  the  early  times[nxr^  per  ea  tempora 
Utter€e]j  and  of  the  loss  of  a  great  part,  or  the  greater  part,° 
of  the  pontifical  annals,  and  other  historical  monuments,  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  yet 
there  remained  good  memorials  and  original  pieces  sufficient 
for  compofflng  a  credible  history  of  the  earliest  ages  of 

14.  Tradition  alone  was  sufficient  whereon  to  found  a 
reasonable  and  full  belief  of  many  facts  in  the  Roman  story ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  shameful  defeat  of  the  Romans  near 
the  Caudine  I^rks ;  and  the  seditions  and  secessions  of  the 
plebdans  on  occasion  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  rich 
towards  the  poor.  [This  is  a  concession  made  by  M.  de 
Pouilli.] 

15.  The  faUes  which  are  found  interspersed  in  the  writings 
of  the  Roman  historians  ought  not  to  ruin  the  credit  of 
die  history  of  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  as  to  the  essentials  of 
it ;  though  ihe  historians  should  seem  to  have  adc^ted  those 
fables  for  facts.  LivyP  warns  us  not  to  be  over  credulous 
with  regard  to  several  old  stories  of  the  marvellous  kind, 

and  Cicero  ridicules  them.  L.  2.  de 

16.  And  Atticusq  had  successfully  laboured  to  rectify  the  P*7^?^ 
mistakes  in  some  family  memoirs,  concerning  the  succession  ^^ 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  origins  of  families,  mistakes  occa- 
sioned by  ignorance  or  vanity;  and  he  could  have  had  no 
success  in  such  an  attempt,  had  he  been  destitute  of  all  sure 
guides  to  the  truth. 

If  any  reader  desires  to  see  these,  and  several  other  par- 
ticulars, relating  to  the  same  subject,  learnedly  and  inge- 

*■  *'  Suorum  tero  dypeos  in  sacro  vel  publico,  privttim  dicare  primus  instiiuii  ^nt 
reperio)  Appiuf  Claudiui,  qui  consul  cum  Serrilio  fuitanoourbis  259 ;  posuit  emm 
in  BcUons  aMle  majont  suos ;  placuitque  in  excebo  spectari  et  tituloa  honorum 
l^i. — Quales  dypeoa  nemo  non  gaudeni,  favcntque  aspidt**  Pliny,  L  35.  c.  3. 

■  **  Qa»  in  commoitariii  pontificum,  aHiaque  publida  privatisque  enmt  mo- 
nnmentis,  iacentlL  urbe^  pleraque  interiere.**  L.  6.  c.  1. 

*  *•*  Qua  ab  condit&  urbe  ad  captam  eandem  urbem,  Roman!  sub  regibus  pri- 
mihn,  consulibus  ddnde  ac  dictatoribus,  decemyirisque  ac  tribunis  consularibus 
gessere  fmis  bdla,  domi  sedidonea,  quinque  libria  exposui.**  L.  6.  c.  1. 

P  ^' Omnia  ezpers  cune,  qus  scribentis  animum,  etsi  nonjlectere  h,  verOy 

aolHdtnm  tamen  efficere  possit.  Qua  ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem, 
poeticis  magis  decora  fahtUis,  quam  incorruptis  rerum  gestarum  roonimiecitia 
traduntur,  ca  nee  cffirmare  nee  refcllere  in  animo  est."  Liv.  in  Prief. 

Speaking  of  the  Curtian  Lake,  and  how  it  came  to  be  so  caUed :  *'  Cura  non 
deesaet,  si  qua  ad  verum  via  inquircntem  ferret :  nunc  fama  rerum  standum  est, 
ubi  certam  derogat  vetustas  fidem.**     Liv.  lib.  7*  c.  6. 

fl  *'  Laborem  nobis  Attid  nostri  Irvavit  labor ;  sic  familiarum  originem^  sub- 
texuit,  ut  ex  eo  cbromm  viiorum  propagines  pbssimus  oognosceie."  Cic  in 
Omt  et  Com.  Nep.  in  Attic 
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niously  discuwed,  I  shall  refer  him  to  the  discourses  at  large 
of  M.  YAhhi  Sallier  in  the  «  M^moires  de  Litt^rature.'' 

Before  I  take  notice  of  M.  de  Beaufort's  positions,  I  must 
frankly  confess,  that  I  am  not  well  qualified  to  dispute  against 
his  opmion,  concerning  the  Roman  history;  because  I  can- 
not, by  his  Dissertation,  discover  with  cartainty  what  his 
opinion  is. 

I  know  not  whether,  in  his  Judgment,  we  may  reasonably 
reject  the  whole"  history  of  the  first  600  years  of  Rome  as 
groundless  and  fabulous. 

Or  should  reject  only  almost  all. 

Or  may  stop  when  we  have  rejected  the  greater  part 

Or,  rejecting  some  passages  of  the  history  as  utterly  false, 
should  call  in  question,  doubt  of,  suspect,  all  the  rest  [le 
r^voquer  en  question,  en  douter,  le  tenir  pour  suspect]. 

This  last,  from  a  great  number  of  passa^'  in  hb  Dis- 
sertation, one  would  imagine  to  be  his  r^  opmion.  And  yet 
now  and  then  he  seems  to  slide  into  belief,  and  even  into 
certainty,  without  being  aware  of  it.  He  has  great  faith  in 
what  Polybius  relates  of  the  Romans  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic ;  and  admits,  as  indubitable,  several  facts,  for 
which  the  other  historians  are  his  only  vouchers.  Thus,' 
for  example, — 

'  ^*  Attendu  le  peu  de  Mio  qu*OD  a  eu  de  tnnimeUre  k  la  potlcrit^  la  m^^ 
moire  des  ^venemens  dans  le  tcras  op^ils  anivoient,  doui  sommet  fond^  en 
volant  une  hutoire  suivie  de  quatre  sieclei,  de  rcjettcr  le  tout,  ou  du  moinii 
laplmt  grandc  partie^'^omme  fargie  d  piaiHr, 

^<  Ce  n*est  pat  aue  je  TeuiUe  revoquer  en  dotOe  g^^nleoient  tous  ks  Moe* 
mens  de  ce  si^e  [le  cmqui^me]  pour  qodquet  traiu  faboleux  dont  ils  se  tzon« 
vent  accompagn^  ou  parce  qu*il  7  en  a  plusieurs  qui  sont  manifestement  faux. 
Mon  inteutioo  est  seulement  de  tutt  voir,  que  divert  fiits  des  phis  marqu^  et 
det  plus  importans,  $e  trouvant  fauxy  et  le  fruit  de  la  vaine  gloke  des  Romains, 
Us  autree  doivent  nous  Hre  suspects.  J^en  tire  encore  de  nouveaux  motifs  "die 
douter  de  Vllistoire  des  sikles  pricidens^  laquelle  a  plus  forte  raison,  doit  pa- 
rcttrejabuleuse  etfbrgie  aprh  cottp,''*  P.  369. 

^^  Ces  caract^res  de  faussete  suffiroient  &  bien  des  gens  pour  leur  faire  rejetter 
cette  Hisioire^  sans  plus  d'examen ;  mab  je  ne  veux  pas  me  pr^valoir  de  cet 
avant^e.  Ce  n*est  que  sur  Pautorite  des  ^crivains  les  plus  c^i^bres  et  les  plus 
accredit^  que  je  veux  m'appuier  pour  en  douter,  Et,  afin  qu*on  ne  m*accuae 
pas  d*en  douter  trop  Ugervment,  je  me  retranche  k  ne  trouver  cetle  Histoire  06. 
scttre  et  ineeriaitie^  que  parce  quails  la  trouvent  teUe  eux-m^es.**  P.  10. 

•  "  De-la  je  conclus — que  nous  sommes  fond^  a  tenir  pour  fort  suspect  tout 
ce  qu'on  nous  raconte  des  quatre  ou  cinq  premiers  sikcles  de  Rome, 

<^  La  seconde  partie  sera  destin^  i  Texamen  de  certains  futs  des  plus  mar- 
ques,  et  qui  figurent  le  plus  dans  THistoirc  Romaine:  Tincertitude  ou  la  faus- 
setp  desquels,  etant  bien  prouv^  donnera  une  nouveUe  force  aux  raisons  que 
Ton  a  de  rivoquer  en  doute  toute  cette  Histoire— je  me  flatte,que  ceux  qui  se 
d^pouilleront  de  leurs  pr^jug^  conviendront  qu*il  n*y  a  rien  de  plus  incertain 
que  tout  ce  corps  d* Histoire  des  premiers  slecles  de  Rome.**  P.  U,  12. 

<<  1*1  faut  absolument,  qu*on  en  vienne  a  dire,  que  ces  trait^  soot  auppos^ 
oe  qu*on  ne  peut  faire  sans  de  fortes  raisons  (et  je  ne  vois  pas  qu*on  ait  aucune 
pour  douter  de  leur  authenticity)  ou  que  Ton  oonvienne  de  bonne  foi,  que  tout 
ce  qu^on  nous  dcbite  dans  THistoire  Komaine  n*est  qu^incertitade,  et  qu'on  n'y 
pent  compter  sur  rien,"  P.  43. 
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^  It  is  certain^  that  Servius  [Tullius]  augmented  the  num-  Disscrr. 
ber  of  the  tribes;'  P-29a 

^^  Certain  it  is,  that  from  this  time  Porsenna  did  not  P.  329. 
treat  the  Romans  as  enemies,  but  as  old  allies,  or  as  good 
subjects.'^ 

And  M.  de  B.'s  arguments  for  disbelieving  some  facts  in  See  p.' 33. 
the  Roman  story,  or  (&ubting  of  them,  are  frequently  drawn 
from  the  certainty  of  others,  particularly  of  the  treaties. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  tnat  with  regard  to  the  story  of  IXnert. 
king  Brennus  the  Gaul,  M.  de  B.  seems  not  to  doubt  of  P^^*^ 
these  facts.  1.  That  the  Gauls  totally  routed  the  Roman 
army^  the  field.  2.  That  they  presently  after  possessed 
themselves  of  Rome.  3.  That  they  burnt  the  city.  4.  That 
the  old  historical  records  and  monuments  were  most  of 
them  consumed  in  the  flames.  5.  That  the  Capitol  was 
saved.  6.  That  several  ancient  monuments  being  there  de- 
posited, were  preserved  with  it.  7.  That  the  Gauls  sold  a 
peace  to  the  Romans,  and  departed  without  loss.  Here 
are,  then,  in  the  history  of  this  one  affair,  seven  important^ 
facts  which  M.  de  B.  seems  fully  to  believe.  And  what  isr 
it  he  objects  to?  Why,  to  Livy'^s  relation  of  Camillus^ 
wonderful  arrival,  in  the  critical  moment,  to  save  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  dis^ace  of  living  on  the  foot  of  a  ransomed 
people ;  and  his  destroying  the  whole  army  of  the  Gauls. 
But  this  relation,  romantic  in  the  air  of  it,  and  discovered 
by  Polybius^s  account  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  Roman  vanity, 
can  never  be  thought  a  good  reason  for  questioning  the 
truth  of  every  thing  that  Livy  has  related  of  the  earliest 
ages  of  Rome;  and  much  less  for  regarding  the  whole  Ro* 
man  history  of  the  first  600  years  as  fabulous  or  uncertain. 
For  when  M.  de  B.  speaks  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Roman 
history,  I  suppose  he  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  the  un- 
certainty of  the  best  and  least  exceptionable  accounts  of  the 
Roman  affairs,  that  can  be  collected  from  the  several  ancient 
writers  who  have  treated  the  subject. 

We  shall  presently  see,  that  one  of  M.  de  B.^s  reasons 
for  his  incredulity  is,  that  the  Roman  historians  (the  earliest 
of  whom  lived  in  the  sixth  century  from  the  building  of 
Rome)  wanted  means  to  know  the  truth.  Yet  he  gives 
credit  to  Polybius's  relation  of  the  wars  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Gauls,  from  the  time  of  Brennus  to  that  of  Fyr- 
rhus :  and  if  he  thinks  it  reasonable  to  believe  Polybius  on 
this  part  of  the  Roman  hbtory,  he  must  allow  that  there 

*  *^  II  est  iHr  que  Servius  en  angmeoU  le  nombre  [dee  tiibusl.** 

"  Ce  qu'tt  y  1  de  #tfr,  c'est  que,  d^  Ion,  Powenna  n'en  un  plus  arec  Ics  Ro- 

maiiis  oomrae  a;yec  des  enoerois,  et  qu*au  coDtraire  11  les  traita  en  andcns  alli^ 

Qu  ea  bons  sujets.** 
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were  means  o{  coming  at  the  truth  oi  it,  whether  Livy,  and 
the  prior  historians  whom  he  followed,  made  use  of  them 
or  not. 

But  whatever  be  the  real  opinion  of  M.  de  B.  oHioem- 
ing  the  Roman  history  of  the  first  500  years,  he  has  ad- 
vanced  (if  I  mistake  him  not)  the  following  propositions: 

Disaer.  p.  6.  I .  ^^  The  Romans  were  an  obscure  people,  connned,  during 
four  centuries,  to  a  little  comer  of  Italy ;  and  the  oontinuia 
exercise  of  arms  and  husbandry  (the  only  scioices  they  pro- 
fessed) hindered  them  from  having  the  thought"  of  trans- 
mitting the  memory  of  events  to  posterity.^ 

P-  !«•  II.  "  And  if  tHev  had  thought  of  perpetuating  the  me- 

mory of  what  passed  among  them,  they  were  universally  so 
illiterate,  that  nobody  was  capable  of  writing  history,  or 
transmitting  the  events  to  postmty  by  sure  and  exact  me- 
morials.^''    Personne  n'^^toit  capable,  &c. 

"  *'  — Vempicha  de  tonger  ti  trantmettre  ^  la  potiirU6  de$  h^nement,  qui  dans 
le  fond,  ne  soot  derenua  int^retsant,  que  par  le  haul  degri  de  ^mie,  auqud  set 
deHoendans  ae  mat  €iBv6s  par  leurt  conquetes.** 
P.  18.  *  M.  de  B.  cites  a  passage  from  Livy,  (b.  7*  c.  S.)  to  prove  that  even  in  the 

end  of  the  fourth  century  writing  was  very  littb  in  use.  "-  Rane  per  ea  tempora 
litters,  OH  JiU*oU  pen  d'usage  de  VecrHurey  dit  Tite  Live  en  pv hmt  delajin 
du  qnatri^me  sQck.**  M.  de  B.  adds :  <<  Indeed  they  must  have  been  very  little 
solicitous  in  those  time  to  preserve  the  memory  of  events,  since,  instead  of  all 
other  annals,  they  were  content  with  driving  a  nail  every  year  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ci^iiolinus;  and  diis  was  the  sole  expedient  they  could 
have  for  fixing  the  chronology  [c*^toit  li  toute  la  ressoorce  qu*on  pouvoit  avoir 
poor  fixer  la  chronologiel,  as  the  tame  historian  informs  us  in  the  same  place." 

He  proceeds :  **•  Had  this  been  practised  firom  the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  might 
have  been  of  great  use  for  settling  tne  true  era  of  the  city.  But  the  prac^  could 
not  commence  before  the  temple  was  dedicated,  whiA  was  not  till  after  the  expuU 
sion  of  Tarqufai ;  and  it  had  suffered  a  long  interruptkNW  It  was  renewed  in  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  not  because  they  found  it  mentioned  in  any  re- 
cord or  ritual  (for  they  made  so  litde  use  of  letters,  that  they  had  neither  books  nor 
records),  but  on  account  of  a  tradition  almost  forgotten,  ex  seniorum  memoriA 
repetUum,"    [It  was  recalled  to  mUid  by  some  old  men,  &c.1 

As  great  use  is  made  of  the  passage  in  Livy,  referred  to  by  M.  de  B.  for  proving 
the  extremely  illiterate  state  of  the  Romans,  during  many  3rear8  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  republic,  I  shall  here  transcribe  the  passage  at  length.  The 
historian  is  speaking  of  the  year  392  (or,  according  to  the  Capitoline  marbles, 
380),  when  Rome  was  grievously  aflSicted  with  the  plague. 

^'Cn.  Genudo,  L.  ^milio  Mamerdno,  secundum  consulibus,  quum  piacnlorum 
magis  oonquisitio  animos  quam  corpora  morbi  affioerent,  repetitom  ex  seniorum 
memorii  oJlcitur,  pestilentiam  quondam  davo  ab  dictatore  fixo  sedatam.  Ea  reli- 
gione  adductus  senatup,  dictatorem  davi  figendi  causa  did  jussit  Dictus  L.  Man- 
lius  Imperioens,  L.  Pinarium  magistrum  equitum  dixit.  Lex  vetusta  est,  nriscis 
Mtteris  verbisque  scripta,  ut,  qui  prvtor  maximus  sit,  idibus  Septcmbribus  davum 
•  Crevicr.  (f^S^  Fixus  [most  of  the  manuscripts  have^a  *  ]  foit  dextro  lateri  cdis  Jovis 
OptimiMaximi,ea  ex  parte,  qua  Mincrvstemplum  est.  Eum  davum,  quia  nu» 
par  ea  tempora  litterss  erant,  notam  nnmeri  annorum  fahaeferunt :  eoque  Minenrs 
templo  dicatam  legem,  quia  numerus  Minervs  inventum  sit.  Volsiniis  quoque  da- 
vo%  indices  nnmeri  annorum,  fixoa  in  templo  Nortiie  EtruscsB  Deae,  comparere, 
dil^ens  taHum  naanumentomm  aoctor  Gindus  aflimoat  '  M .  Horatius  oo  vsitl, 
KX  LEGE  templum  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  dodicavit,  anno  post  regcs  cxactoa:  k 
C0K8ULIB U8  pottca  ad  DICTAT0RE8,  quia  majus  imperium  enJt,  toUnne  davi 
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III.  ^'TbePontifical  Annals,  orhistorical  part  of  the  poiAifi-  P.  lo.  50. 

cal  books,  and  the  other  monuments,  public  and  private,  which 

could  have  given  some  certainty  to  history,  were  oSdestroyed^ 

figendi  translatnm  est*  Intermisao  deindc  more,  digna  etiam  per  se  visa  est 
im,  propter  qnam  dictator  crearetor.'*    Liv.  b.  7*  c  3. 

Now  I  ooDcdve  that  M.  de  B.  hai,  through  inattention,  made  no  lets  than  four 
miitakes  in  his  comment  upon  this  passage. 

For,  I.  First  of  aU,  Livy  does  not  speak  of  <^  end  qfthefburth  century^  when 
be  sajs,  some  report  that  the  nail  was  to  mark  the  number  of  year^  beoaoae  letters 
were  rare  in  ihote  doys^perea  temnora  ;  but  ofthethne,  when  the  practice  of  driving 
a  nail  in  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  commenced^  in  pursuance  of  a  law  directing 
that  it  should  be  done  annually  on  the  ides  qfSeptembery  by  the  chief  praetor  [i.  e. 
by  the  chief  magistrate :  the  oomtuUweny  at  first,  styled  fn-eetort].  That  this  prac- 
tioe  commenced  long  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  is  evident,  from  the  in- 
stance then  called  to  mind  by  the  old  men,  of  a  dictator*s  doing  it,  and  from  the 
words  intermisio  deinde  more.  And  it  seems  highly  probable  from  Livy*s  words, 
that  the  law  was  made,  and  the  practice  commenced,  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic, 
and  that  Horatius,  when  he  dedicstcd  the  temple*  struck  the  first  nail  into  the  wall; 
and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at  the  dedication,  and  performed  in  conformity 
to  the  law  above  mentioned.  ^*  There  Is  an  old  law  (says  Livy),  written  in  antique 
duuMicters,  andanttque  words,  importing,  that  the  chief  prietor  should,  on  the  idesof 
Seotember,  drive  the  nail,  clavum  pangat.  The  nail  [or  the  law]  wm  fixed  on  the 
rinit  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  that  part  where  the  fane  of  Minerva  is.** 
What  follows  is  all  parenthesis,  till  he  thus  goes  on :  *^  The  consul  Marcus  Horatius, 
according  to  the  law,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  year  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Idngs :  afterward,  Uie  fixing  the  nail  was  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the 
dictators,  because  these  were  magistrates  of  greater  power  and  dignity"  [agreeably 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  expressed  in  these  words,  Qui  prcttor  maximut  H/].  Who- 
ever attends  to  Livy*s  woraa  must  sordy  see,  that,  when  he  says,  the  consul  Hou 
ndus  dedicated  the  temple  ex  kge^  he  refers  to  the  law,  where  it  was  enjoined,  that 
the  chief  magistrate  should  drive  a  noil  annually  oti  the  ides  of  September ;  and 
means  to  tell  us,  that  this  consul  drove  the  first  nail  pursuant  to  that  law,  when  he 
dedicated  the  temple  (which  dedication  wan  on  the  ides  of  September,  as  Plutarch 
inibrms  us).  If  Livy  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Uoratius  drove  the  nail,  when  he 
dedicated  tne  temple,  what  connexion  between  the  former  and  latter  part  oi  this  pe- 
riod ?  <^  The  consul  Horatius  dedicated  the  temple  the  year  after  the  regifuge : 
•frerward,  the  fixing  the  nail  was  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  dictators.** 

II.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the  passage  referred  to  importing  that  the  Romans 
had  no  annals  except  nails.  And  the  written  law  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  nails  were 
not  used  because  nobody  could  write,  or  because  these  nuls  were  the  only  expe- 
dient they  could  have  to  fijc  the  chronology.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  they,  of 
whom  Livy  wftftrunt^  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  meant,  that  the  nails  were 
used,  because  nobody  could  mark  the  years  by  words  or  figures,  but  because  the 
generality  of  people  could  not  read  what  some  could  write ;  as  was  the  case  in  these 
countries  not  many  hundred  years  ago.  And  tlie  interruption  of  the  practice  of 
driving  nails  [intermitso  deinde  more\y  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  only,  that  the 
common  people  were  become  less  illiterate,  and  that  the  nails  were  not  wanted  to 
instruct  them  in  chronology. 

in.  It  appears  ham  die  passage  referred  to,  that  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Romans  had  a  monument  or  record  mentioning  the  custom  of  driving  a 
nail,  ax.  They  had  a  written  law  enjoming  it;  lexvetiutaeitypriscislitteritvcr- 
bisque  scriptOy  ut,  qui  prcetor  maximus  sU^  idibus  Septembribus  clavum  pangat : 
\n  conformity  to  which  law  tlie  act  of  fixing  the  nail  had  been  transferred  fVom  the 
consuls  to  the  dictators.  And  this  shows,  that  both  the  law  and  the  practice  were 
anterior  to  the  institution  of  dictators. 

IV.  The  thing  said  to  be  remembered  by  the  old  men  was  not  the  custom  of 
driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the  temple,  but  a  particular  instance  of  the  plague*8 
being  stopped  by  a  dictator's  driving  a  nail,  &c  repetitum  ex  seniorum  memoria 
dlcitur  pestileniUtm  qtiondam  clavo  db  didatore  Jlxo  sedatam, 

y  *'  C'est  de  ces  ^oivains,  que  j'apprens,  que  tous  Ics  monumens  publics,  qui 
aoroient  pft  donner  qodque  certitude  k  I'histoirc,  pMrentpar  iefiuy  lorsqne  les 
Oaulois  eurent  pris  Rome."    P.  10. 
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by  the  flames  which  oonsumed  the  city,  aft^  the  Gauls  Had 
taken  it"  [in  363). 

How  to  reconcile  this  third  asserticHi  with  the  second,  or 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  seems  somewhat  difficult ; 
nor  seems  it  very  easy  to  reoMicile  it  with  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  ancient  monuments  which  M.  de  B. 
supposes  to  have  escaped  the  flames : 

P.  13.  "  Some  laws  of  the  kings. 

P.  32.  <*  All  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  might  be 

known  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  government. 

P.  46, 47.  «  Some  of  the  pontiffs^  books,  which  discovered  the  origin 
of  several  religious  customs,  or  ceremonies.  (Under  the 
name  of  the  pontiffs'  books,  M.  de  B.  comprehends  all  the 
books  in  general,  which  treated  of  the  religious  ceremonieH 
and  traditions  of  the  Romans ;  as,  the  books  of  the  augurs 
and  haruspices,  the  verses  or  hymns  of  the  Salii,  the  Sa- 
tumian  verses,  and  a  great  number  of  books  of  that  kind.)  . 

P.  103.  ♦<  Some  of  the  books  *  which  contained  the  musters  and 

polls  taken  of  the  Roman  citizens,  which  books  might  be  of 
use  to  history* 

P.  42.  «  A  considerable  number  of  the  treaties  which  Rome 

had  made  with  the  neighbouring  states.  II  est  ^  pr^sumer 
qu*ils  sauverent  un  assez  bon  nominee  de  ces  derniers  [les 
traites],  parcequ'ils  6toient  gardez  dans  le  temj^  de 
Jupiter  au  Capitole,  qui  demeura  si  Tabri  de  la  fureur 
des  Gaulois.     And  treaties  of  peace  are  the  most  autlientic 

^'  33.  materials  for  history.  Les  traitis  de  paix  sont  les  materiaux 
les  plus  authentiques  pour  Thistoire,  et  on  ne  pent  former 
aiicun  doute  raisonnable  sur  des  faits  appui6s  de  parailles 
preuves.*^ 

*•*  11  est  s&r  que  U  partie  biitorique  des  livret  des  pontifes,  ou  leuTs  mmkty 
pMrent  dans  la  destniction  de  Rome  par  les  Qanlois.    Tite  live  est  si  expr^ 

li  dessus,  qu*il  nous  ote  tout  sujet  d*en  douter, ^loraque  se  plaignant  de  la  peine 

qu*il  a  eu  paroeque  Tous  les  m^oires,  conserves  dans  les  archives,  qui  iloient 
entre  les  mahtt  det  particulUrs,  ou  qttiJaiMnent  partie  des  lirres  des  pontifes^ 
avoient  ft6  enveloppei  dans  la  mine  de  U  ville.  Et  quod  etiamsi  quae  in  com^ 
mentariis  pontifiann^  aliisque  pubttcis  pHvatisque  erant  monumerUis^  incensd 
urbe  PLEILCQUE  inteiiere.*'     P.  66. 

N.  B.  In  thi»  place,  plercpque^  with  M.  de  B.,  imports  tous  ;  in  p.  5. 18.  presqite 
lout :  m  p.  20.  27,  la  plus  part ;  in  p.  19.  grande  partie. 

'  *<  Quoique  les  anciens  historiens  omettent  qudques  lustres^  et  qudquefois  les 
noms  des  censures,  ainsi  que  le  nombre  des  citoiens,  qui  s*6toit  trouv^  dans  cfaaque 
drnombrement,  je  serois  assex  parti  a  croire^  sur  ce  qui  nous  reste  de  ces  revues 
gintraks  des  citoiens  de  Rome^  que  c^iioit  un  des  monumens  le  mieux  conserviy 
et  que  les  historiens  avoient  le  mains  nSglig^  de  consuUcr,  Ce  que  Denis  d'Hali. 
camasse  en  cite  remonte  jusqu*au  premier  oens  sous  Servius  TuUius.  On  seroit 
un  peu  mieux  fond^,  si  on  nous  all^oit  de  pareilles  pitces  en  iaveur  de  THi. 
stoire  Romaine.  Car,  si  ce  que  les  historiens  nous  dutent  des  differens  oens,  ou 
d^nombreroens,  qui  se  sont  fiiit  d  Rome,  est  fond6  sur  le  temoignage  de  ces  mo* 
numens,  qui  ce  garddent  dans  les  archives,  on  ne  pcui  disconvcnir,  qu*ils  n^aient 
^chapp^  aux  fUunmes,  du  moins  en  pardc,  et  qu*ils  uaient  4l^  de  quelque  usage 
pour  Vhi^loire."    P.  102,  103. 
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IV.  "  There  was,  at  Romei  no  book,  no  writing^,  prior  U)  F.  145. 
Pyrrhus'^s  coming  into  Italy ;  no*  piece  that  oould  be  of  use  ^*  ''^• 
to  history,  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century .'*^ 

How  to  make  this  agree  with  the  foregoing  enumera- 
tion of  pieces  preserved  from  the  flames,  I  do  not  readily 
perceive. 

V.  "  The  later  historians  of  Rome  did  but  copy  *>  the  p.  6, 7. 
earlier  with  re^ird  to  the  times  preceding  the  earlier. 

This  seems  to  be  a  hasty  assertion ;  since  both  Livy  and 
Dionysius  speak  so  frequently  of  the  disagreeing  accounts 
given  by  the  authors  they  cite,  with  re^d  to  the  times  an- 
terior to  the  first  historians.  And  Livy,  in  his  preface, 
says,  that  each  new  writer  thinks  either  to  produce  some^ 
thing  more  certain  with  r^ard  to  facts  than  his  prede- 
cessors have  done,  or  to  excel  them  in  language  and  style. 
"  Novi  semper  scriptores,  aut  in  rebus  certius  aliquid 
allaturos  se,  aut  scnbendi  arte  rudem  vetustatem  supera- 
turos  credunt.*" 

VI.  ^^  Those  records  or  monuments  which  escaped  the  P.  IL 
flames  (when  Rome  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls)  were  of  little 

use  for  composing  a  history.  And  the  first  historians  did 
not  rest  upon  such  monummts,  but  founded  themselves 
wholly  upon  traditions  and  vul^  stories,  as  the  most  cele^ 
bratad  and  most  esteemed  writers  inform  us,^  who  never- 
theless took  all  their  accounts  from  those  first  historians. 
*^  What  we  have  of  the  Roman  history  [of  the  first  500 

*  ^'  J*ai  ditjk  prouv^  que  oes  aosalel  des  pookifes  ii*eiittoient  point :  el  je  prou- 
Yeni  bient^t,  qh'U  n*y  avoU  aucune  pQcCt  qui  p(U  teroir  a  PHUtoirey  laqtieOt 
fiit  antirieure  d  la  Jin  du  cinqtOhne  tQcle  de  Rome,''    P.  7<^ 

^  ^^  On  leoonnoitia  fiidlemeot,  que  oenx  qui  ont  6crit  THistoire  Romaine, 
n'oHtfait  que  te  copier  let  unt  lee  autree  pour  oe  qui  xegardoit  les  teira  ant^ 
ricuw."     P.  7. 

*'*'  Fabius  Pictor  et  ceux  qui  le  luivireDt  de  prtt,  avoient  igDor«^  &e.  0& 
fCavoU  faU  depuU  que  le$  copier  lans  autre  ezamen.**    P.  46. 

'"  lis  oat  kl  plus  de  cinq  fiddet  eana  avoir  d'hittoriepg  lespremiert  qu^ila 
ont  eu8,  oDt  fort  mal  r^iasai,  deetituH  comme  ils  l*6toient  de  monumeDa  aiidais 
ct  de  m^moires  s&ra,  ^ui  leur  pusaent  aenir  de  gnidca  let  hittorieut,  qui  depuit 
out  entreprit  de  foumir  U  mdme  cacri^  ee  sout  conUntit  de  t'appmer  de  Toaf- 
toriU  de  leurt  prid^cetteurt  et  de  let  dower  pour  garant  detjhitt  qu*ilt  rappor* 
toint^— ila  se  sont  peu  mis  en  peine  d^cxamimer  a  la  rigueur  la  vMti  detfaiU.'* 
P.  6. 

N.B.  Unless  with  legard  to  absurd  fictiona,  it  ia  hard  to  guess  by  what  teat  the 
later  historiana,  if  there  were  no  andem  monumenta,  no  authoitio  memorials,  oould 
examine  the  truth  of  the  fitu^ts  related  by  the  earlier  historians. 

*  '^  Je  recherche  oe  qui  a  pu  6chapper  ii  cet  inceodie— je  trouve  que  ce  qui  en 
4cfaapa,  Alt  de  peu  d*ntiliti  pour  UcompositloQderHistoire.  Ce  soot  eux-m^ea 
[les  ^crivahu  let  plut  cil^bret  et  let  plut  accredit^t]  qui  m'apprenneDt,  que  oe 
n*est  point  sur  de  paieils  monumens,  que  letpremiert  hietorietu  se  soot  iqipui^ 
et  que  ceux  qui  let  ont  tuivi  (en  avonant,  que  ceux  qui  1m  avoient  prMdes  dana 
cette  cam^  ne  t'koientfondit  que  tut  det  tradOiont^  et  tur  det  bruittpopu^ 
lairet^  qae  d^ailleurs  ils  n*avoient  aport^  ni  iugement,  ni  exactitude,  dans  la  com. 
position  de  leurs  histoires,  et  dans  ce  qu'ils  diaoient  dea  premiers  studies  de  Rome) 
n'ottt  jMt  lausi  de  reconHcUre  que  c'iioit  d'eux  qu'ilt  tiroient  tout  ce  qu'ilt  en 
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P.  143, 143.  yeanj  was  taken  out  of  fiunilj  raeimHrs.     Destitute  of  alt 

^^  odier  moBumentSy  it  was  to  these  pieces  that  the  historians, 

P.  161.       towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  [t.  e.  the  first  histo- 

P.  163.       rians],  were  oUiged  to  hare  recourse,  and  from  no  odier 

sources  could  they  hare  drawn  what  they  related  of  those 

times,  which,  as  they**  themselves  confess,  were  covered  witll 

thick  darkness,  ana  of  which  there  was  no  speaking  with 

any  certaintj.''* 

To  explain,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  reconcile  these  two 
mtragrapns,  we  sludl  have  recourse  to  another  passage  in  the 
Dissertation. 
P.  160.  ^  "  The  most  ancient  piece  known  at  Rome  in  Cicero's 
time'  was  the  speech  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  blind,  pro- 
nounced in  the  senate  to  dissuade  them  from  acceptingr  the 
terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Pyrrhus,  in  474.  Indeed, 
tba!e  were  beside  that  some  funeral  orations,  but  tradition 

rapnorMent  [i.  e.  tottt  oe  qu*ils  npportoient  det  pTemkn  sMet  de  Rmiel.*' 
P.  10,  11.  ^'  LfCt  historiens,  qui  ont  tccu  dani  det  n^es  plus  pedis,  et  ^  1  on 
n*igiHmiit  CQCune  des  loix  de  THistoire,  n*aunt  point  eu  d*autres  sources  oi^  puiser 
mie  oes  radmes  histokn,  qui  fCitoient  fmiies  que  tur  Is  fradUUmy  \\m  ii*ont  p6 
ooimer  plus  de  osrdtndd  i  ce  qu'ils  rspportoisoi  dss  prsmien  si^des  de  Rome.** 
P.  204. 

'  By  they  thenuelveiy  I  presume  M.  de  B.  means  the  later  historians;  for  they 
are  tlie  only  writers  be  cites  as  complaining  of  darkness. 

*  ^*  C*est  des  mSmoires  detfimUleSy  qtt*est  tir6  oe  que  nous  ayods  de  rHistoln 
Romaine."     P.  142. 

*<  Destito^  de  tous  auties  monumens,  ce  fut  i  ces  pieces  [m^moires  des  ia- 
milles]  que  les  historiens,  vers  le  mQieu  du  sikidme  si^de,  furcnt  obliges  d'avoir 
recours.*'    P.  436. 

^^  Dtat  quelle  sococe  ontols  pvisi  ce  au*i]a  on  dit  sur  des  terns,  que  sdoo  enz- 
m^Des  coafioientd'epaissea  tte^bns,  etdoot  on  ne  pouToient  puler  avec  aueone 
certitude  ?  Ce  ti'a  pi.  hre  que  dans  ces  trmUtUms  ietfamUlet  puisqu*il  n*y  avoit 
pobt  d*tutre  monument  auqud  ils  pmsent  avoir  recoois.*'    P.  162. 

'  I  am  notAware  that  M.  de  B.  fa«s  any  support  for  diis,  but  a  mistake  of  his 
own  (through  inattention)  in  interpreting  a  passage  of  Ciceh)*s  Brutus :  [c  16.] 
Nee  ver^  habeo  qmnqmtm  anHquhremy  cujus  quidem  scripta  proferenda  putem, 
nisi  Appii  Cmci  oraiio  hoe  ipta  de  Pyrrkby  et  nonnmlke  moHmmm  hndatkmeiy 
Jbrte  dekctani:  ety  kereule  ket  qwkdem  exUmt,  Cicero  is  discoursing  not  of  au- 
thors in  general,  nor  of  historians,  but  of  orators,  and  the  last  he  mentions  is  Oalo 
the  censor:  and  he  adds,  that  ^he  is  acquainted  with  none  more  ancient,  whose 
wiilingi  he  thinks  Worth  speakmg  of;  unless  the  oration  of  Appius  Claudius  con- 
oenioflPpriius,  and  some  funend  orations,  may  happen  to  plane.  Of  thesethere 
■le  inCM  enough.*'  Had  Cicero  been  speaking  of  Roman  historians,  or  authors 
in  general,  he  c^tainly  would  not  have  said,  that  he  knew  none  more  ancient  than 
Q^  that  wcvewondi mentioning;  beeauie Fablus and  Cinchis, and  sereral  other 
historians^  much  esteemed,  were  prior  to  Cato.  Yet  on  the  authority  of  this  passage 
M.  de  B.  (p.  146.JI  writes  thus,  ^^On  ne  pourra  pas  douter  de  la  v^ritd  de  ce  que 
j^avaoce,  m  que  I'aund  &it  voir,  qu*on  n'aroit  a  Rome  aucun  lirre,  aucun  kcritj 
qui  ^tmUriimr  d  la  vewme  de  Pyrrhme  en  Itaiiey  Mnaneat  qui  nesepUceqne 
fen  la  fin  du  dnqoi^e  sidde  de  Rome.  Pour  des  historieks,  on  ssit  quails 
■e  parftrent  que  dans  le  sitele  suirant.  Ciceron,  p&rhni  de  ce  qu*on  avoU  de 
fim  ameUn  d$  son  terns,  dit  que  Caton,  qui  6toit  moct  il  n*y  aroit  pas  plus  d*ttn 
nidt,  ^toit  ooosid^  oonmie  tm  avteur  fbrt  anden,  eum  nos  perveterem  hahemws. 
Certes»  i^oute-t^  je  n*en  oomira  point  de  phis  anden  dont^  pms$e  vous  titer 
ks  6crits^  i  mofau  que  Ton  ne  troufo  do  godt  i  la  harangue  d*Appius  Chuidins 
Mur  Pyirhos,  et  i  qudqnei  craiions  fim^bres.*' 
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must  have  supplied  the  rest:  so  that  the  truth  <^the  history 
of  the  first  five  centuries  had  no  other  support  but  these  two 
witnesses,  funeral  orations  and  tradition. 

*^  Perhaps  to  these  we  may  add,  some  song|s  or  hjnsms, 
composed  m  honour  of  the  heroes  and  illustrious  men, — 
pieces  not  proper  to  instruct  us  in  the  truth  of  facts.^ 

The  case  then  was  this;  there  were  no  written  family  tra- 
ditions, nor  any  other  [historical]  writings,  aucun  lirre, 
aucun  6arit,  before  the  year  474.  Between  this  time  and 
the  year  550  (when  Fabius  Pictor  became  an  historian) 
funeral  orations  were  written.  And  from  these  written 
orations,  and  from  oral  tracKtion,  the  first  historiims  com- 
piled their  works. 

But  then  we  are  aground  f^ain,  by  reason  of  an  unlucky  P.  isa 
passage,  cited  by  M.  de  B.  m>m  Dionysius,  who  tells  us, 
that  Fabius  [wliom  all  the  following  historians  are  said  to 
have  cofMed]  compiled  his  history  of  the  first  500  years  from 
tradition,  from  hearsay,  whdUy  from  hearsay;  ** on  voit  que 
ee  qu'il  en  disoit  n^6tcHt  appuie  que  sur  ce  qtfil  en  avoit  oui  F«  !•*• 
dire  i*^  4  «v  nnnftn,  D.  H.  lib.  7.  p.  476.  Fabius  then  did 
not  make  use  of  the  funeral  orations,  nor  of  any  written  fa* 
mily  traditions  (family  memoirs) :  neither  were  these,  accord- 
ing to  M .  de  B.,  formed  upon  hearsay.  The  matter  of  them 
was  invented  by  the  vanity  of  private  men.  And  not  only 
the  matter  of  them  was  invented,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  pieces  themselves  were  forgeries;  K  i.  e.  they  were  not  P.  164. 
contemporary  with  the  authors  to  whom  they  were  ascribed, 
but  forged  after  their  time.  And  if  Fabius  took  his  historical 
accounts  from  f<»'ged  funeral  orations,  these  forgeries  must 
have  been  almost  all  made  in  his  own  time,  ana  all  in  the 
space  of  seventy-six  years;  supposing  it  true,  that  there 
were  no  writings  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  474.  And 
then  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  guess,  how  it  was  possible  to 
impose  these  forgeries  upon  Fabius  for  genuine  pieces. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  M.  de  B.  who,  by  admitting 
that  the  public  monuments  and  private  memorials  of  the 
Romans  were  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  admits  that  the  Romans 
had  both  ability  and  disposition  to  write  before  that  time, 
should  yet  suppose,  that  they  had  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  for  above  100  years  after  that  time  ? 

And  there  is  another  difficulty  arising  from  another  pass-  P.  181. 
age  cited  by  M.  de  B.  from  Dionysius,  lib.  1.  p.  59*,  who 

t  ^^  L'on  peut  afsfitrer  sans  t^^rit^  que  rHittobe  Ronuune,  pour  1a  pixa  gnnde 
partie,  k  ^  fbigte  mir  om  tradUUmt  deifimitte$,  et  n\xt  des  t>rai9om»  /itnihresy 
qui  p<mr  la  pMp^n  n'Hoknt  que  des  piices  tvppOiSu,  que  detfautioiret  avokni 
Jtrgiet  pour  Ikvoilflar  les  prMflittkmi  que  qvelquet  ^Niamea  formoliDt  i  use  g^. 
n^dogie  illusti^.** 
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there  sajs,  that  the  earliest  Roman  historians  took  all  their 
accounts  of  the  birth  of  Romulus,  ai^  the  building  of  Rome, 
from  the  antique  narratives  in  the  sacred  books,  €r  iepaic 
dcXrocc. 

And  what  makes  these  difficulties  the  greater  is,  thiut  M. 
de  B.  is  of  omnion,  we^  ought  to  give  fuU  credit  to  Diony- 
sius  in  what  ne  says  concerning  the  works  and  merit  of  t{ie 
historians  who  preceded  him* 

But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  seeming  repujB^nanoes 
in  the  argumentation  of  our  ingenious  critic  a^nst  the 
credibility  of  the  history  of  the  five  first  centuries,  let  us 
now  consider  what  Livy  says  concerning  his  own  hi^ry  of 
the  times,  anterior  to  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 

"  I  have,  in  five  books,  set  forth  what,  from  the  building 
of  the  city  to  its  being  taken,  was  done  by  the  Romans,  first 
under  the  kings,  then  under  the  consuls,  dictators,  decem- 
virs, and  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power;  the  fo- 
reign wars  and  domestic  seditions;  matters  vary  obscure, 
by  reason  of  their  antiquity  (like  objects  that,  at  a  ^[reat 
distance,  are  hardly  discerned).  For  it  is  only  by  writings, 
that  the  transactions  and  events  of  remote  times  can  be 
clearly  and  faithfully  transmitted ;  and  in  those  days  there 
were  few  writers ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  commentaries 
of  the  high'priests,  and  of  the  other  records,  public  and 
private,  perished  in  the  burning  of  Rome.*  Henceforward 
matters  more  clear  and  certain  will  be  related :  the  civil 
afiairs  and  military  acts  of  the  Romans,  after  the  rebuilding 
of  their  city.'' '^ 

Now  what  is  the  obvious  sense  of  this  passage  ? 

^  **  BcDii  d*H«lic>THMfe,  aiant  eDtrepris  rHistoiie  des  cmq  premiers  decks  de 
Borne,  doit  6tre  oonsid^  comme  juge  competent  de  ceux  qui  Font  pr^c£d6  dans 
la  m^me  cairidte.**  P.  168.  **  L'on  ne  risque  rien  en  s*en  rapportant  a  cc  qu'fl 
en  dif »    P.  163. 

I  cannot  possibly  be  of  M.  de  B.*s  opinbn  in  this  particular.  Dionysius  seems, 
of  all  writer^  to  be  the  man  who  deserves  tlie  least  credit  when  he  speaks  of  the 
merit  of  other  writers.  For  (lib.  1.  p.  6.)  he  says  of  Pdybhis,  "  that  he  wrote 
little  coooemii^  the  Romans,  and  that  the  little  he  did  write  was  without  any  care 
or  accuracy,  and  wholly  founded  upon  idle  reports.**  Nor  could  even  Thucydidea 
please  Dionysius:  but,  as  to  what  be  says  by  way  of  censure  on  Thucydides,  Mr. 
Mobbes  remarks,  '<  that  there  was  never  written  so  mudi  absurdity  in  so  few  lines.** 

*  It  seems  prttty  plain  from  what  Lhnr  here  says  of  the  destruction  o(  public 
and  private  monuments  or  records,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  peu  d^utage  dc 
r^erUurc,  for  whidi  M.  de  B.  oontoouds. 
Lib.  0.  ic  L  ^  *^  Qua  ab  condita  urbe  Roma  ad  captaro  eandem  urbem  Roman!  sub  regibns 
primum,  consulibus  deinde  ac  dictatoribusdecemvMsque  ac  tribunis  consularibus 
gesscre  foiis  bella,  domi  seditioncs^  quinque  libris  ezposui ;  res  cum  vetustatc  nimia 
obscuras,  veluti  que  magno  ex  intervulo  lod  vix  cemuntur;  tum  quod  et  rars 
per  eadem  tempora  littersB  fuere,  una  custodia  fidelis  memoris  rerum  gestarum: 
et,  qudd  etiam,  si  quae  in  oommentariis  pontificum,  aUisque  publids  privattsque 
erant  monumenUs,  incensa  urbe  plersraue  interiere.  Clariora  deinceps  certioraqme 
ah  secunda  ori^e,  velut  ab  stirpibua  hetiib  fer&di^ue  lenatc  urbis,  gcsta  domi 
militi«que  exponentur.*' 
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"  The  foregoing  part  of  my  history  (says  Liry)  is  full  of 
obscurity  and  uncertainty:  because  the  matters  there  treated 
of  are  of  too  ancient  date  to  have  been  transmitted  with  faith- 
fulness and  exactness  by  oral  tradition,  and  because  the  con- 
temporary writers  were  few,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
writings  perished  in  the  fire  that  consumed  the  city.  But 
the  transactions  and  events  after  that  time  are  things  more 
clear  and  certain,  dariora  et  certiora  :^  how  so  ?  ^^  oecause 
with  respect  to  these,  there  are  not  the  same  causes  of  ob- 
scurity and  uncertainty.  The  times  not  being  so  remote, 
the  traditions  concerning  them  are  more  to  be  depended  on ; 
contemporary  writers  were  less  rare;  and  there  has  not  been 
a  like  aestruction  of  their  writings*^ 

This  is  surely  the  plain  meaning  of  his  words ;  and  it  ou^t 
to  be  observed  to  his  credit,  that  his  hiBtor}r  of  the  earhest 
times  is  proportioned,  for  length,  to  the  scarcity  of  materials 
he  complains  of:  for,  notwithstanding  his  circumstantial, 
and,  perhaps  in  his  own  opinion,  fabulous  account  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  with  the  consequences  of  it;  and 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  display  of  his  skill  in  adorning 
a  story,  as  in  his  description  ot  the  combat  between  the  Ho- 
radi  aad  Curiatii,  and  in  several  other  instances ;  his  whole 
history  of  the  seven  kings,  who  are  supposed  to  have  reigned 
S44  years,  hardly  fills  seventy  pages  m  Le  Cl^^^s  small  edi- 
tion ;  and  of  these,  twenty  are  taken  up  with  the  reigns 
of  Servius  TulMus,  and  his  successor  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
Now,  the  instituticHis  of  Servius,  which  were  his  most  im- 
portant acts,  and  were  the  plan  whereon,  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  the  new  ffovemment  was  ertablished  ana  main, 
tained,  cannot  easily  be  called  in  question;  nor,  I  believe, 
will  any  body  question  the  truth  of  the  most  mataial  things 
related  of  Tarquin'^s  tyranny,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  re- 
volt from  him,  and  the  abolition  of  kingly  government.  The 
obscurity  and  uncertainty,  therefore,  of  which  Livy  speaks, 
roust  chiefly  regard  the  circumstances  with  which  some  facts 
are  accompianied  in  his  relations,  and  not  the  principal  facts 
and  events  contained  in  the  history  of  the  early  times. 

Certainly  M.  de  B.  had  not  duly  attended  to  the  accounts 
given  by  tne  ancients  of  the  regal  state  of  Bome,  when  he 
ventured  to  say,  ^^  It  is  surprising  to  find  a  continued  history  P.  & 
of  five  centuries,  in  which  there  is  scarce  any  void,  any  year, 
that  is  not  distinguished  by  some  considerable  event:  for 
very  few  of  the  ^4  years  of  the  kings  are  distinguished  by 
any  event  whatsoever. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  Livy''s  history  of  the  119 
years  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  to  the  burning  of  Bome 
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the  Gaals,  is  above  four  thnes  as  kmg  as  his  history  of 
lie  5M4  yean  of  the  kinffs;  and  his  history  of  those  119  years 
is  no  longer  than  his  history  of  the  ninety-five  j^ears  that 
follow  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  and  reach  to  the  year  460, 
with  which  his  tenUi  book  ends.  Add  the  next  ten  bodes 
(which  are  lost)  contained  but  the  history  al  seventy-three 

{ears.     Now  the  reason  of  these  differences  in  die  length  of 
is  accounts  of  the  different  periods  is  very  obvious,  and  is 
contained  in  the  passage  above  cited. 

I  proceed  now  to  say  something  of  the  value  of  those  mate* 
rials  which  the  first  Roman  historians  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  had  for  composing  their  histories.  With- 
out entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  antiquity  ot  contents 
of  the  Unen  books,  the  books  of  the  magistrates,  the  tables 
and  memorials  of  the  censors,  die  books  of  the  decemvirs 
and  duumvirs,  or  the  inscriptions  on  jnllars,  statues,  cft 
shields  (from  all  which,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  many 
things  useful  to  history  might  be  drawn),  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  speak  of  the  other  sources  of  historical  matter,  tlutt 
were  open  to  the  first  historians. 

1.  The  annals  or  commentaries  of  the  high-priests,  called 
the  great  annals. 

That  it  was  the  constant  custom,  from  the  earliest  times, 
for  the  high^priests  to  record  in  writing  the  events  of  each 
y^r,  and  ^  tnat  ancient  annals,  composed  by  the  high-*- 
priests,'  existed,  either  entire  or  in  part,  in  Cicero's  time,  is 
unquestionable,  from  his  express  testimony. 

And  from  the  complaint  which  Livy  makes  of  the  loss 
ci  the  greater  part  of  the  pontifical  annals,  antericNr  to  the 
burning  of  Rome  [incema  urbe  pkraque^  inieriere'L  it  is 
evident,  that  some  pieces  of  those  annals  were  preserved  from 
L.  6.  c.  1.  that  fire.  His  words  import  this :  and  his  chief  ground  for 
saying  that  the  greater  part  perished  was,  doubtless,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  smaller. 

Rome  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  about  the  year  d6S,  «.  e. 
about  119  years  after  the  comm^cement  of  the  republic 
The  Romans,  we  are  toW,  were  very  industrious  in  collectin|B^ 
what  monuments  or  records  had  escaped  the  fire ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  endeavours  were  used  to  supply 
by  memor]^  (as  far  as  memory  could  supply)  the  defects  ctf 
what  remained  of  the  pontifical  annals.     **  Before  the  use  of 

*  — 'Ab  initio  rerani'^Res  omnes  singoloram  anDonim  mandabat  littcrifi  pon- 
tlfcx  maximuB — ii  c^ni  eriam  nunc  Annaleu  maximi  Tocantur.  De  OraL  lib.  2. 
c  12.  Senrins  ad  Virg.  iEndd.  Mb.  1.  v.  377-  and  Vopiscns  in  Tadto,  cap.  I. 
•peak  to  the  same  effect,  as  M.  de  B.  observes. 

■  M.  rAbb6  Sallier  considers  Livy's  plercpque  as  a  word  of  exaggeration,  to 
magnify  hb  own  labour  in  compiling  a  genera]  hittorj  of  his  country. 
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letters  (si^  Sir  Isaac  Newton)  the  names  and  actions  of  men  Short 
could  scarce  be  remembered  above  eighty  or  100  years  after  Chwn.  p.  7. 
their  deaths :  and  therefore  I  admit  01  no  chronology  of 
things  done  in  Europe  above  eighty  years  before  Glomus 
brought  letters  into  Europe/^  It  seems  here  to  be  admitted 
by  this  great  man,  that  the  names  and  actions  of  men»  and 
even  the  chronology  of  things  done  eightjr  years  back,  might 
be  preserved  by  memory,  and  without  written  records.  The 
detects  of  the  great  annals  might  therefore,  with  certainty 
enough,  be  supplied  by  the  help  of  memory  alone,  as  to  the 
principal  events  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the  time,  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  republic  and  the  burning  of 
Home.  And  with  regard  not  only  to  that  time  but  to  the 
earlier  times,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  those  persons  who 
had  read  the  annals  before  they  were  in  paipt  destroyed,, 
remembered  nothing  of  what  they  had  read  ? 

These  annals,  thus  repaired,  would  doubtless  be  very  brief 
and  very  imperfect,  but  not  useless  to  history.  The  great 
events  and  tne  order  of  them  would  there  be  found.  And 
as  to  the  annals,  written  after  the  burning  of  Rome  (for  the 
practice  waa  continued),  we  read  of  no  ctestruction  happen* 
mg  to  these,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  It  must  be  granted^ 
however,  that  even  these,  through  some  accident  or  neglect, 
were  not  entire  and  perfect  in  the  days  of  Livy,  or  of  the 
jmor  historians.  If  tnece  had  been  no  diasms,  no  interrup- 
tions in  than,  how  could  the  historians  have  baen  so  mudi 
at  a  loss,  as  we  find  they  sometimes  were,  concerning  the 
succession  of  the  magistrates  ? 

But,  granting  the  pontifical  annals,  mentioned  by  Cicero^ 
to  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  even  supposing,  diat  his 
words,  ab  initio  rervm^  regard  the  time  when  the  practice  of 
writing  annals  began,  and  not  the  epoch  whence  the  rela- 
tions, contained  in  those  which  he  had  read,  commenced; 
yet  (as  I  said  before)  certain  it  is  from  his  testimony,  that 
ancient  records,  called  the  annals  of  the  high-priests,  or  the 
great  annals,  did  exist  in  his  time :  and  therefore  the  silence 
of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  if  they  are  silent  (as  M.  de  fi.  ima- 

S*nes),  concerning  these  annafs,  will  not  prove  what  M.  de 
.  would  infer  from  it,  the  non-existence  of  them  in  their 
time.  If  they  did  not  then  exist,  they  must  have  been  lost 
in  the  few  years  between  the  time  when  Cicero  wrote,  and 
the  time  wnen  Livy  and  Dionysius  composed  their  histo- 
ries ;  and  of  this  there  is  nowhere  any  hmt.  Livy  would 
doubtless  have  complained  of  such  a  loss,  had  it  really  hap- 

Eened,  since  he  complains  of  the  earlier  loss  sufiered  by  the 
uming  of  Rome.     And  for  these  several  considerations  it 
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is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  M  annals,  of  which  lAvy 
frequently  speaks,  and  the  Upai  3eXroc,  mentioned  by  Diony  sius 
as  historical  monuments,  were  the  great  annals  described  by 
Cicero:  and  I  think  it  may  be  reasonably  asked.  How  could 
Cicero  well  know  (and  he  speaks  with  confidence)  that  the 
custom  of  writing  annals  commenced  ab  iniHo  rerum^  but 
from  the  actual  existence,  in  his  time,  of  fragmenu  of  annals, 
written  in  the  earliest  times,  or  from  their  being  cited  by  the 
first  historians  as  existing  in  their  time  P 

To  prove  the  non-existence  of  any  annals,  or  parts  of 
annals,  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome,   M.  de  B. 
makes  great  use  of  the  authority  of  one  Clodius,  dted 
In  Noma,    by  Plutarch,  and  represents  this  Clodius  as  speaking  thus : 
?*5^       "  All  the  ancient  monuments  were  burnt  when  the  Gauls 
sacked  Bom«  and  those  which  the  Romans  now  have  are 
foij^eries.** 
•  De  For.        M.  de  B.  goes  on :  <<  And  Plutarch  himself,  or  whoever 
^JJJ^JJ^*"^  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  of  the  Fortune  of  the  Romans,* 
p^^^       after  speaking  of  some  marvellous  events  of  those  early 
times, — adds.  To  what  purpose  should  we  dwell  upon  times 
which  have  nothing  d^,  nothing  certain,  since,  as  Livy 
assures  us,  the  Roman  history  was  corrupted,  and  its  monu- 
ments destroyed  ?^ 

Then  immediately  (takint;  foe  granted  that  Plutarch  was 
the  author  of  that  treatise)  be  ados,  **  What  Plutarch  says, 
upon  the  testimony  of  Clodius  and  Livy,  of  the  destruction 
or  those  monuments,  gets  an  additional  force  in  the  mouth 
of  so  grave  an  author  as  he.  For  unce  he  does  not  contra- 
dict them,  he  supports  what  they  say  by  his  sufirage.  The 
testimony  of  these  authors  is  very  express,^  &c. 
P«  ^^  Again :    "  Livy,  Clodius,  and   Plutarch,   depose,  that 

the  monuments,  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Roman  history 
might  have  been  ascertained,  and  which  alone  could  give 
it  the  requisite  certainty,  were  destroyed  in  the  sacking  of 
Rome." 
P'fi*"  Andagain:  "  It  iscertain,  that  thehistorical  part  of  the  books 

of  the  pontiffs,  or  their  annids,  if  they  ever  existed,  "perished  in 

"  <'  If  they  ever  existed.**  Had  Livy  used  these  words  in  this  place,  he  would 
have  spoken  like  a  certain  gentleman,  who,  in  giving  a  bad  character  of  a  penM>n 
deoMsed,  after  many  severe  accusations,  went  on  thus :  <<  And  he  was  a  very  crud 
fiitfier  to  most  of  his  children if  he  had  any.** 

That  Livy  did  not  intend  to  express  a  doubt  whether  any  pontifical  annals 
existed  before  the  burning  of  Rome  is  pretty  evident  from  a  pasMge  (in  his  4th 
book,  c.  3.)  dted  by  M.  de  B. 

The  historian  is  writing  of  the  year  310,  and  he  puts  these  words  into  the  moulh 
of  a  tribune :  <<  If  we  are  not  admitted  to  the  Fasti,  nor  to  the  commentaries  of  the 
high-priests,  are  we  therefore  ignorant  of  those  things  which  are  known  even  by  all 
strangers  ?  that  the  consult  succeeded  in  the  place  <^the  kings,  sod  have  no  rights 
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the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  I^ivy  is  so  ex- 
press upon  this,  that  he  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  of 
it.^ — For  he  says,  ^^  that  all  the  memorials  (kept  in  the 
archives)  that  were  in  private  hands,  or  that  maae  part  of 
ihe  books  of  the  pontitts,  were  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the 
city.*"  But  where  does  Livy  say  this?  Why,  in  b.  6.  c.  1. 
where  he  tells  us,  that  a  great  part,  or  the  greater  part,  of 
what  was  contained  in  the  high-priests'  commentaries,  and 
in  other  public  and  private  monuments,  perished  in  the 
burning  of  Rome :  >^  £t  qu5d  etiam,  si  quae  in  commentarii& 
pontificum,  aliisque  publicis  privatisque  erant  monumentis, 
iDcens&  urbe,  pUrcaque  interiere.^ 

Now  as  to  Clodius,  Plutarch  writes  thus :  *^  Though  the 
pedigrees  of  Numa's  family,  from  its  beginning  to  this  day, 
oe  set  forth  in  very  nice  order,  there  is  much  dispute  con- 
cerning the  time  when  he  lived.  One  Clodius,  in  a  work 
entitled  eXcyxoc  'xpovtay,  asserts  that  the  ancient  writings  of 
that  sort  [rac  apxaiac  EKEINA2  avaypa^d  were  lost  when* 
the  Gauls  destroyed  Rome,  and  that  those  which  now  ap- 
pear were  framea  by  flatterers  to  please  the  vanity  of  some 
private  families,  who  would  needs  be  thought  descended 
from  the  most  illustrious  origins,  to  which  they  had  in  truth 
no  relation.**^ '  We  nee,  that  Clodius  speaks  only  of  ge* 
nealogical  tables,  and  not  of  any  other  historical  monuments. 
Had  he  asserted  that  all  the  ancient  monuments  or  records 
were  lost,  he  would  have  asserted  what  was  not  true,  by  the 
concession  of  M.  de  B.,  who  allows,  that  many  treaties  of 
peace,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  several  other  pieces 
of  antiquity,  escaped  the  flames. 

M.  TAbb^  Salher  thinks,  that  Plutarch  was  not  the  author 
of  the  treatise  De  Fortuna  Romancnrum;  and,  indeed,  if  he 
were,  he  must,  how  srave  soever,  have  been  a  very  idle 
man,  and  condemned  by  himself  in  the  above-cited  passage 
from  that  treatise,  to  spend  his  time  in  writing  the  lives 
of  Romulus,  Numa,  Poplicola,  and  Camillas,  without  any 
materials,  but  what  he  believed  to  be  fcM-gmes  and  romante. 
But  can  it  be  imagined,  that  either  he,  or  Livy,  or 
Dionysius,  believed  nothing  of  what  they  have  written  of 
the  nrst  ages  of  Rome,  or  that  they  looked  upon  all  as 
uncertain  ?  Though  Livy,  in  some  instances,  doubts,  yet  he 
often  says,  "  it  is  evident,^  "  it  is  certain,^  conskit^  cerium 
est;  ana,  in  his  preface,  he  warns  us,  with  regard  to  what 
he  is  going  to  write,  to  distinguish   between  the  stories 

or  prerogatives  which  the  kings  had  not  befbre  ?**  Sf  non  ad  Fasios»  non  ad  com • 
MEKTAEios  POKTiPicuM  admittimur:  ne  ea  quidem  sdmus,  qu»  omnea 
peregrmi  etiam  sd«nt»  coosules  in  kxnim  vegum  sacoessiMe  ?  nee  ant  juris  aut 
majestatis  qukquam  habere,  quod  non  in  regibus  ante  ftierit  ? 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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adorned  with  fiction,  and  the  traditions  supported  by  au- 
thentic monuments. 

And  it  was  very  singular,  and  not  a  little  marvellous,  if, 
when  Rome  was  burnt  by  the  Grauls,  the  fire  did  so  piously 
distinguish  between  sacred  writings  and  profane.  It  spared 
that  part  of  the  fjontiffs'  books  which  regarded  public 
worship,  and  likewise  the  treaties  of  peace  and  the  laws 
•Livy,l.6.of  the  twelve  tables,  treaties  and  laws  being  rdigianes^^ 
c  1.  '  religious  matters,  deemed  so  on  account  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  performed  at  their  making;  but  it  destroyed 
entirely  the  historical  part  of  the  pontifical  books,  their 
annals:  it  spared  no  writing  that  was  wholly  pro£Eme,  no- 
thing historical,  if  not  somehow  under  the  protection  of 
religion. 

II.  The  first  Roman  historians  had,  among  the  materials 
for  their  works,  not  only  some  parts  of  the  high-priests^, 
annals,  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome,  but  some  parts 
of  other  public  historical  monuments  or  memorials,  pre- 
served from  that  fire.  ^<  Quae  in  commentariis  {)ontificum 
alUsqne  publicis  monumentis  erant,  pUrasgue  interiere :"  the 
greater  part,  not  all,  perished. 

What  those  other  public  nuHiuments  were,  I  wiU  not 
pretend  to  say.  Perhaps  they  were  the  linen  books,  the 
txx)ks  of  the  mi^istrates,  the  memorials  or  tables  of  the 
censors,  and  some  othar  ancient  pieces  referred  to  by  the 
historians, 
p.  98.  M.  de  B.  observes,  that  Livy,  who  cites  the  linen  books 

pretty  often,  from  Lidnius  Macer,  during  the  space  of 
about  ten  years,  does  not  cite  them  for  any  thing  after  that 
time,  or  before  it.  Now  suppoong  this  to  be  a  proof  that 
the  linen  books,  which  Lidnius  had  consulted,  contained 
nothing  but  what  related  to  those  ten  years ;  yet,  as  those 
years  were  prior  to  the  burning  of  Rome,  we  may  reason- 
ably beUeve  that  the  books  in  question  were  part  of  an  old 
public  record,  a  fragment  preserved  from  that  fire.  And 
we  may  reasonably  think  the  same  of  thooe  parts  of  the 
books  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  censors^  books,  which 
are  dted  in  attestation  of  matters  anterior  to  the  destruction 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The  very  imperfection  of  these 
pieces  carries  with  it  some  proof  of  their  antiquity,  and  of 
the  mischief  they  had  suffered. 

III.  Ori^ai  records  of  many  treaties  which  the  Romans 
'          had  made  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  before  the  burning 

of  the  city.  And  these  must  haVe  been  of  excellent  use 
to  the  first  historians,  both  for  facts  and  dates,  in  th^ 
accounts  of  the  early  times.  And  as  to  the  treaties,  after 
the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  there  is  no  question  of  their  pre- 
servation. 
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IV.  The  acts  of  the  senate  and  of  the  comUia,  and  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which,  fully  laying  open  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  rights  of  ihe  people,  and  the  powers  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, were  a  sure  guide  to  the  historians  in  many  par- 
ticulars of  their  accounts. 

V.  Whatever  could  be  ascertained  by  ancient  annals  or 
records,  nreserved  in  the, other  cities  of  Italy,  that  were 
fallen  imder  the  power  of  the  Romans,  when  Fabius  and  his 
successors  undertook  to  write  history.  Why  should  we  sup. 
pose,  that  these  were  totally  neglected  by  the  first  historians? 
That  the  ndgfabouring  nations  had  books  and  records  is 
evident  from  Livy,  1.  10.  c.  88.  where  we  find,  that,  in  the 
year  459  of  Rome,  the  Samnites  had^  recourse  to  their  linen 
books,  for  direction  in  forming  that  legion  which  they  called 
&g^  linteaia. 

That  treaty  with  Porsasa  (mentioned  by  Pliny),  of  whidi 
M.  de  B.  takes  advantage  to  discredit  the  Roman  history, 
was  doubtless  found  at  Clusium,  or  some  other  city  of  He- 
truria,  not  at  Rome. 

Livy,  in  citing  the  prior  historians,  does  not  always  tell 
us  from  whence  they  took  their  matter,  yet  often  enough  to 
make  us  know,  that  they  cited  authorities  for  what  they  de- 
livered*  And  it  is  evident,  that  they  had  recourse  to  the 
arcIuTes  of  the  conquered  cities.  From  the  passage  in  Livy 
(L  7.  c.  3.)  before  referred  to,  we  learn  that  Cincius,  having 
examined  mto  the  antiquities  of  Volsinii,  a  town  in  Hetruiia, 
had  found  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  custom  there  to  mark 
the  number  of  the  years  by  nails  fixed  in  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Nortia,  an  Hetruscan  goddess ;  and  that  Cindus  was  a 
diligent  inquirer  into  such  antiquities,  *<  diligens  talium  mo- 
nimentorum  auctcnr  Cincius.'^ 

VI.  Family  memorials,  and  funeral  orations. 

M.  de  B.  cites  the  authorities  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  p  to  P.  io4,  et 
prove  that  it  was  the  general  custom  at  Rome  for  each  *^* 
noble  family  to  preserve  memorials,  recording  the  services 
which  the  members  of  it  had  done  the  state  in  the  discharge 
of  those  offices,  with  which  they  had  be^i  entrusted.  ^^  If 
these  memorials,^  sajrs  M.  de  B.  <<had  been  faithfully 
written,  they  would  nave  been  of  infinite  use  to  history. 
Should  we  admit  that  all  the  other  monuments  were  lost, 

•  M.  TAbb^  SaDier,  in  his  first  disooune,  makes  this  observation ;  and  he 
adds,  ^'Les  natioDs  voisins  pouvoient  done  oftir  des  monamens  anx  recherches 
des  historiens.  On  pouiroit  rapperter  biea  d*aatre  preavei,  que  les  peoples  voi- 
sins des  Romains  n*etoient  pas  tans  moimmens  et  sans  histoiies.  Vairon,  cit6  par 
Censorin  et  Festus,  en  plasieurs  endroits,  fbumiioit  de  bon  temoignagc  pour  oe 
que  je  dis  icy." 

p  Cic.  in  Bmt.  c.  16.     PUn.  L  S6.  e.  2. 

E  E  2 
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wc  must  likewise  admit,  that  the  loss  might  have  been  sup- 
plied by  these  memorials.  They  were  so  many  liistories  of 
the  lives  of  particular  men,  and  contained  the  principal 
affairs  of  the  state,  in  the  conduct  of  which  those  men  had 
had  a  share.  But,  unhampily,  in  the  composition  of  those 
histories,  much  less  re^dwas  had  to  truth  than  to  heighten- 
ing the  lustre  of  families.  There  were  so  many  falsifica- 
dons,  the  truth  of  facts  was  so  frequently  corrupted  in  these 
memorials,  that  no  use  could  be  made  of  them  without  great 
precaution.*" 

P.l07»  108.  To  prove  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  family  memorials,  M. 
de  B.  insists  chiefly  on  a  passage  in  Cicero,  and  another 
in  Livy,  charging  some  funeral  orations  with  containing 
false  facts,  invented  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  private  families. 

P.  106. 100.  From  which  it  would  seem,  that  he  considers  the  family 
memorials  as  consisting  wholly  of  funeral  orations.  Yet, 
as  he  ranges  certain  records  of  the  censors  (called  by  Dio- 
nysius  rifxtfTiKa  vvofivrtfiara)  among  the  family  memorials, 
and  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  linen  books  ought  to  be 
placed  there  too,  he  manifestl}^  admits,  that  funeral  orations 
were  not  the  whole  of  the  family  memorials. 

Now,  if  the  practice  of  writing  family  memorials  began 
early,  and  these  pieces  were  preserved,  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  they  must  have  l)een  of  ex- 
cellent use  to  the  first  Roman  historians:  for  how  much 
soever  those  pieces  mi^ht  abound  in  panegyrical  exaggera- 
tion and  false  colounngs,  they  would  furnish  goS  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  those  facts,  in  which  they  agreed,  and 
with  which  the  several  writers  of  those  pieces  were  con- 
temporary. 

But  as  it  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  custom  of 
writing  family  memorials  began,  I  shall  here  leave  this 
matter,  and  consider  what  is  said  of  funeral  orations. 

Dionysius,  sneaking  of  the  funeral  oration  which  Popli- 
cola  pronounced  on  his  deceiased  colleague  Brutus,  tells  us 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Poplioola  introduced  this  custom 
among  the  Romans,  or  found  it  already  established  by  the 
kings.  Be  that  as  it  will,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  beinff  the 
constant  practice,  from  the  beginning  of  the  repubUc,  to 
honour  the  memory  of  great  men  by  funeral  panegyrics 
And,  as  these  were  premeditated  speeches,  and  as  the  dory 
of  the  orator  was  no  less  concerned  in  the  composition 
than  the  glory  of  the  deceased,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  the  orator  wrote  down  what  he  purposed  to 
say,  and,  by  revising  and  correcting  his  speech,  put  it  into 
the  best  form  he  could  before  he  delivered  it.  I  say  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  this  method  was  for  the  most  part, 
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if  not  universally,  observed  by  the  speakers  of  funeral 
orations.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  probal)le,  than  that 
the  families,  concerned  in  these  orations,  would  be  very  de- 
sirous to  preserve  them. 

And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  ground  to  con- 
jecture, that  from  these  funeral  orations  were  taken,  into 
the  history  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  many  par- 
ticulars, not  to  be  learned  from  tradition,  or  the  high-priests^ 
annals,  or  any  other  public  memorials.  But  then,  for  an 
authentic  account  of  what  passed  among  the  Romans,  I 
would  ask,  What  better  materials  could  an  historian  have 
to  work  upon,  than  a  series  of  such  orations?  For  though 
in  a  funeral  panegyric  the  orator  may  well  enough  be 
supposed  to  overrate  the  private  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
disguise  or  refine  the  motives  of  his  actions,  ascribe  to  his 
remote  ancestors  exploits  which  they  had  not  performed, 
nay,  give  him  noble  ancestors  from  whom  he  was  not  really 
descended:  yet,  as  to  the  high  offices  which  the  person 
himself  had  filled,  and  the  public  acts  he  had  done  in  those 
offices,  whether  civil  or  military,  we  can  hardly  imagine  the 
orator  would  attempt  to  impose  upon  an  audience,  who, 
having  been  eye-witnesses  ol  the  truth,  were  not  capable 
of  being  deceived :  for  the  sphere  of  action,  in  which  the 
Romans  moved  during  more  than  200  years  after  the  erection 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  so  very  narrow,  that  nothing 
considerable,  of  a  public  concern,  could  pass  either  in  peace 
or  in  war,  but  what  must  be  known  to  almost  every  indi- 
vidual  of  the  state,  ^he  Romau  citizens  were  all  soldiers, 
all  went  to  the  war  in  their  turns,  and  they  could  not, 
therefore,  be  imposed  upon  with  regard  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprises  formed  by  their  generals:  and  the  same 
soldier-citizens  were  parties  in  all  the  civil  commotions  and 
struggles,  and  had  a  share  in  establishing  those  useful  laws 
and  reflations,  which  their  magistrates  had  the  merit  of 
contriving  and  proposing.  So  that  a  series  of  funeral 
orations  on  the  great  men  of  Rome  would  contain  most 
authentic  memorials  of  all  the  principal  transactions  and 
events  both  at  home  and  abroaa.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  historian,  who  employed  these  materials  for  his  work, 
to  separate  the  solid  irom  the  light  and  unsure;  and  cer^. 
tainly  no  task  could  be  more  easy. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that,  during  the  regal  state, 
funeral  panegyrics  were  in  use,  unless  we  may  suppose  that 
this  honour  was  done  to  the  kings  upon  their  demise,  who, 
while  Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  had  the  glory  of  all 
victories  in  war,  and  all  prudent  institutions  in  peace.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  the  practice  prevailed  from  the  very  corn- 
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mencement  of  the  republic.  And  though  much  the  greater 
number  of  these  mneral  orations  were  unquestionably 
lost,  when  Fabius,  about  800  years  after  the  expulsion  oif 
Tarquin,  undertook  a  general  history  of  Rome,  yet,  that 
many  of  them  were  preserved,  and  especially  of  those  poste- 
rior to  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt.  What  oould  Livy  mean  by  the  privaia  monunientcL, 
of  which,  he  says,  the  greater  part  was  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  but  these  funefal  orations  and  other  family  memo- 
rials ?  For  he  speaks  of  them  as  pieces  that  would  have 
been  useful  towards  a  general  and  clear  history  of  those 
times.  And  indeed  we  cannot  imagine,  that  private  fa- 
milies, in  the  earliest  times  of  the  repubhc,  were  chargeable 
with  that  vanity,  which  Ciceroni  and  Livy  complain  of,  as 
the  source  of  many  inventions  in  funeral  panegyrics  of  the 
later  ages.  Till  some  families  could  witti  truth  boast  of 
tfieir  antiquity,  and  the  long  glories  of  a  line  of  ancestcnrs 
from  whom  they  were  descended,  there  was  no  temptation, 
no  opportunity,  for  vain  men  falsely  to  claim  that  Kind  of 
nobilitv,  and  invent  pedigrees  to  do  themselves  honour. 
And  snould  we  suppose  that,  at  the  renovation  of  the  state, 
upon  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  (i.  e.  about  119  years 
atter  the  birth  of  the  commonwealth)  the  loss  of  many 
monuments,  public  and  private,  might  give  both  temptation 
and  opportunity  for  fiction  in  some  degree,  yet  this  could 
reach  to  nothing  very  considerable;  and  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  orator  at  a  funeral  would,  to  raise  the  glory  of  the 
deceased  and  his  family,  hazard  invehted  facts,  which  de- 
rogated from  the  glory  of  other  families,  and  could  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  memory  of  persons  living.  And  when  in 
later  times  (the  brevity  and  imperfection  of  the  pontifical 
annals  and  the  other  public  monuments,  and  the  loss  of 
many  private  ones,  through  the  extinction  or  decay  of  fa- 
milies, giving  large  scope  to  inventive  vanity)  consulships 
and  triumphs  were  falsely  ascribed,  in  funeral  orations,  to 
the  remote  ancestors  of  those  whose  obsequies  were  then 
solemnized ;  still  the  accounts,  given  in  those  orations,  of 

4  ''  Nee  verd  habeo  quemquam  antiquiorem,  [Catone  censore]  cujus  qaidem 
flcripta  profterenda  puteni,  nisi  quern  Appii  Capd  oratio  hiBC  ipsa  dc  Pyrrho,  ct 
noDnoUs  mortuonim  laudationea  fiirtd  dekctant :  et  Heicules,  b»  quidem  exstant. 
Ipss  enim  familis  sua  quasi omamenta,  et  monumentaseryabant,  et  ad  usum, 
sfquis  ejusdem  generis  ocddisset,  et  ad  memoriam  laudum  domesticarum,  et  ad 
illastrandam  nobilitatem  suam.  Quamquain  his  laudationibus  historia  rerum 
nostranim  est  facta  mendosior.  Multa  enim  scripta  sunt  in  eis,  qua  facta  non 
sunt,  falsi  triumpbi,  plures  consulatus,  genera  etiam  falsa,  et  a  plebe  transitiones^ 
c5ui  homines  humiliores  in  alienum  ejusdem  nominis  infiinderentuT  genus :  uC, 
si  ego  me  k  M.  Tullio  esse  dicercm,  qui  patridus  cum  Scrrio  Sulpido  console^ 
anno  decimo  post  reges  exoctos  fait.*'    CIc  in  Brut,  c  16. 
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what  they  themselves  had  performed  in  the  hidi  offices  they 
bad  filled,  would  be  materials  which  an  historian  might 
confidently  and  safely  employ. 

Livy^s  complaint  sufficiently  proves,  that  he  thought  the 
first  mstorians  had  made  use  of  funeral  orations  m  com- 
piling their  histories,  and  that  some  of  those  writers  had 
very  injudiciously  adopted  what  they  found  delivered  in 
such  orations,  concerning  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  per- 
sons in  whose  honour  they  wei*e  spoken.  But  neither  he 
nor  Cicero  charges  those  orations  with  containing  false  ac- 
counts of  facts  contemporary  with  the  orators,  nor  do  they 
speak  of  those  pieces  as  forgeries.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
tne  least  ground  M.  de  B.  has  for  thinking,  that  the  funeral 
orations  of  which  Livy  and  Cicero  complain  were  **  pieces 
supposees  que  des  faussaires  avoient  forg^es.^ 

It  is  in  writing  of  the  year  432  of  the  city  (t.  e.  the  188th 
of  the  republic^  that  Livy  is  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  the 
dictator  Cornelius,  or  the  consuls  of  the  year,  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Samnites,  and  had  a  triumph  for  the 
success.  The  authors  he  consulted  differed  on  this  point, 
all  agreeing  however  in  Cornelius  being  then  dictator :  they 
had  therefore  some  unquestionable  authority  for  this  parti- 
cular. Their  differences,  in  relation .  to  the  persons  who 
obtained  the  victory  and  triumph,  he  imputes  to  the  dif- 
fering accounts  in  funeral  orations  and  inscriptions  on 
images,  made  lon^  after  the  time,  and  by  which  he  supposes 
the  disagreeing  historians  to  have  been  respectively  guided. 
**  It  is  my  opinion,^  says  he,  "  that  the  truth  of  history  has 
been  corrupted  by  funeral  orations,  and  lying  inscriptions 
on  images,  each  fSEunily,  by  plausible  fictions,  assuming  to 
itself  the  honour  of  ^at  exploits.  Hence  (that  is,  trom 
this  arrogant  vanity)  it  has  aoubtless  happened,  that  the 
actions  of  particular  m&k  are  confounded  (tnose  of  one  man 
ascribed  to  another),  and  the  public  monuments  are  like- 
wise in  confusion  (disagree,  contradict  one  another).  Nor 
is  there  any  contemporary  writer  (contemporary  with  the 
dictator  ana  consuls  of  the  year  43^)  extant,  by  whose  au- 
thority the  truth  of  the  matter  in  question  can  be  sufficiently 
ascertained.'^ 

What  Livy  means  by  public  monuments,  in  this  place, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  probably  they  were  the  inscrip- 
tions on  statues,  erected  in  the  later  times,  in  temples  and 
other  public  places,  which  inscriptions,  contradicUng  one 
another,  had  occasioned  a  disagreement  among  the  hi- 
storians, who  employed  them  in  their  own  compositions. 
That  he  docs  not  speak  of  the  high-priests'*  annals,  as  con- 
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founded  or  made  inconsistent,  is  evident  firom  Cicero^s 
count  of  those  pieces.  The  high-priest^s  business  was  not 
to  record  the  transactions  that  passed  two  or  three  hundred 
years  before,  but  the  transactions  of  the  present,  or  imme- 
diately preceding  year.  No  funeral  orations  nor  inscrip- 
tions on  images,  made  in  after.times,  could  confound  those 
annals.  Contradict  them  they  might,  but  not  make  them 
inconsistent  with  themselves. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  mcmuments,  con- 
temporary with  the  facts  recorded  in  them ;  no  posterior 
orations  nor  inscriptions  could  throw  them  into  contusion. 

It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  upon  the  credit  of  Livy's  r 
words,  that,  in  his  time,  no  authentic  record  of  any  sort, 
contemporary  with  the  magistrates  he  is  writing  of,  was  ex- 
tant, by  which  the  particular  point  in  quesuon  could  be 
cleared  up :  for  otherwise  the  differences  among  the  pri<M* 
historians  would  not  have  perplexed  him.  But  he  does  not 
say,  that  Rome  had  no  wnters  so  early  as  the  year  43S,  or 
that  no  writing  of  so  early  date  was  extant  m  his  time. 
His  words  rather  import  the  contrary,  that  there  were 
writers  in  those  days,  and  that  some  of  th^  writings  were 
extant,  but  none  whereby  the  matter  in  doubt  could  with 
suflScient  certainty  be  detenmned.  '^  Nee  quisquam  acqualis 
temporibus  illis  scriptor  exskUf  quo  satis  certo  auctore 
sletur.'' 

Demonstration,  or  satisfactory  proof,  is  not  aimed  at,  by 
any  thing  or  by  all  that  is  said  aoove  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
man history  of  the  five  first  centuries ;  but  only  probability. 
The  sum  is  this.  It  seems  from  many  passages  in  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that  the  first  Roman  hi- 
storians had  a  ^reat  variety  of  ancient  and  genuine  pieces 
for  the  foundation  of  their  histories;  <<  The  High-Priests^ 
Annals  T  ^*  The  Acts  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Comitia  ;"* 
*^  Records  of  the  Succession  of  the  Magbtrates^  "  The 
Censors'  Books;'*  <*  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Alliance;'* 
^^  Family  Memorials  and  Funeral  Orations." 

Of  no  one  sort  of  these  pieces  was  there  an  uninterrupted 
series,  but  only  parts  and  fragments.  The  whole  stocK  of 
materials  was  insufficient  for  a  continued  thread  of  history; 
and  accordingly  the  history  is  broken  and  imperfect ;  there 
are  many  chasms  in  it ;  some  things  are  delivered  as  un-^ 
certain,  some  as  fabulous ;  and  many  things  in  it  are  un* 

' ''  VitiaUm  memoTiam  funebribun  laudibus  reor,  fUsisqae  imaginum  titulis; 
4iim  famOia  ad  se  qusqne  famam  icmm  gestarum  bonofnimque  fallente  men. 
dacio  vtrabunL  Inde  certd  et  singulontm  gcsta,  et  publica  monimcnta  rcrum 
confusa.  Nee  quisquam  icqualis  temporibus  illis  scriptor  exstot,  quo  sfiiis  certp 
auctOK  stetur/'     Lib.  8.  c.  40. 
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certain,  which  are  not  deliyered  as  such.  Fabius  Pictor 
and  bis  nearest  followers  adopted  traditional  stories  which 
pleased  the  national  vanity,  and  of  which  those  historians 
nad  no  desire  to  destroy  the  belief,  even  when  they  could 
haye  done  it  by  thenneans  of  authentic  monuments;  and  in 
many  instances  they  were  destitute  of  those  means.  The 
circumstantial  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  particular  men, 
I  conjecture  to  have  been  taken  from  family  memoriab 
and  funeral  orations;  because  I  cannot  conceive  from  what 
other  source  the  historians  could  have  them.  For  the 
great  {innals,  according  to  the  description  of  them  by  Cicero, 
must  have  been  too  brief,  to  descend  often  to  circumstances 
of  actions;  and  tradition  (as  M.  de  Pouilly  observes)  never 
informs  us  of  circumstances  any  more  than  of  dates.  When 
fiction  or  uncertainty  is  apparent  in  the  accounts  given  us 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  or  that  great  man,  I  apprehend, 
that  those  accounts  were  taken  from  family  memorials  and 
funeral  orations,  of  low  date,  when,  the  power  of  the  Ro^ 
mans  growing  considerable,  and  their  vanity  keeping  pace 
with  it,  genealogies  became  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
private  families. 

But  as  to  the  most  memorable  of  the  national  affairs,  the 
civil  contests  and  the  important  changes  produced  by  those 
contests  in  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  foreign 
wars  in  which  the  Romans  engaged,  and  the  final  successes 
of  their  struggles  with  each  of  tne  neighbouring  states,  the 
truth  of  these  events  might  be  assured  by  tradition  alone ; 
and  the  very  dates  of  most  of  them  would  be  ascertained  by 
the  laws  and  the  treaties  that  were  carefully  preserved ;  the 
laws  consequent  to  the  commotions,  and  the  treaties  conse- 
quent  to  the  wars.  And  we  may  well  presume,  that  the 
memory  of  much  more  than  these  principal  events  was 
transmitted  by  the  high-priests^  annals  and  the  other  public 
monuments,  contemporair  with  the  facts  they  recorded. 
Family  memorials  and  funeral  orations,  composed  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  would  be  excellent  materials 
for  an  historian ;  and  even  those  of  later  date,  where  truth 
was  mingled  with  fiction,  would  be  good  authority  with  re- 

Srd  not  only  to  contemporary  facts,  but  to  facts  much  earlier 
in  those  pieces,  if  many  of  those  pieces  agreed  in  the  same 
accounts. 

M.  de  B.  begins  the  second  part  of  his  Dissertation  with 
these  words :  ^'  I  have  given  tne  reasons  which  make  me 
call  in  question  the  history  of  the  first  five  centuries  of 
Rome.  They  are  founded  on  the  want  of  contemporary 
monuments  and   hbtorians.     So  that   the  first  historians 
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which  Rome  produced  could  have  nothing  whereon  to 
ground  their  relations  but  tradition,  which  is  apt  to  corrupt 
very  much  the  truth  of  facts.' 

Now,  granting  that  the  Tery  short  account  of  the  £44> 
years  of  tne  kings,  contained  in  LiiYy''s  first  book,  was  diiefly 
taken  from  tramtion,  yet  surely  it  is  quite  incredible  that 
such  a  variety  of  matter,  so  many  particulars  (with  that 
d^ee  of  order  which  they  have^  as  nil  the  nine  preserved 
books  of  Livy  that  follow  the  first,  and  filled  seven  ^  books 
more  that  are  lost,  could  all  be  collected  from  tradition  alone. 
Tradition  is  not  so  copious  and  methodicaL  The  earlier 
historians,  therefore,  from  whom  Livy  drew  the  matter  of 
his  history  of  Rome,  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  to  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century,  must  have  had  written  records  and 
memorials  of  some  sort  to  work  upon ;  and  from  these  they 
must  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  what  they  related; 
unless  we  will  suppose  that  their  histories  were  romances 
ol  their  own  invention,  which  is  not  very  probable;  there 
being  no  indication  whatsoever  of  those  writers  being  great 
wits.  It  is  probable,  that  after  Fabius  Pictor  and  some 
others  had  composed  general  histories  of  their  country, 
most  of  the  private  memorials,  which  had  served  them  m 
many  particulars,  for  guides  and  vouchers,  were  neglected 
and  lost ;  as  was  die  fate  of  Fabius,  and  all  the  historians 
prior  to  Liv^^  after  he  liad  published  a  better  written  and 
more  entertaining  history,  comprehending  the  substance  ol 
all  that  they  had  collected. 

M.  de  B.,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Dissertation,  produces 
*  from  the  Roman  story  several  facts,  which  he  calls  principal 
events,  and  which,  from  the  disagreement  among  the  ancients, 
in  their  accounts  of  them,  he  considers  as  wholly  uncertain ; 
and  from  the  uncertainty  of  these  principal  events,  he  infers 
the  uncertainty  of  all  the  rest  I  shall  not  enter,  into  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  facts  referred  to;  because, 
nrst  of  all,  some  of  them  are  spoken  of  hy  the  ancients  as 
uncertain;  and  nobody  pretenos  to  certainty  where  they 
disclaim  it.  In  the  next  place,  because  I  conceive  that  very 
few  of  the  facts  mentioned  have  a  title  to  be  called  principal 
events ;  and  lastly  because,  if  disagreement  in  some  things, 
among  historians  who  write  of  the  same  people  and  times, 

■  '<  J^ai  rtpportfi  let  nisoitt  qui  me  font  reroquer  en  doute  Phistoiie  des  ciiiq 
piemkfB  liddes  de  Rome.  EUts  soiit  fondtes  sur  la  disette  de  raonumeiM^  et 
dliistoiiezig  contempoimiiis ;  de  sorte  que  leu  premiere  historiens  ne  puient  fonder 
leure  relations,  que  sur  la  tradition^  sujette  a  altercr  beauooup  la  verity  dcs  faits.** 
P.  206. 

*  Livj*s  17th  book  ended*  with  the  year  486. 
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be  a  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  crecfit  to  every  thing  they 
relate,  there  is  no  history  which  may  not,  with  good  reason, 
be  utterly  rejected;  and  I  am  not  concerned  in  the  defence 
of  history  in  general.   * 

But,  m  t&  first  part  of  the  Dissertation,  there  is  one 
particular,  which  bemg  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the 
ingenious  author,  and  seeming  very  much  to  his  purpose  of 
discrediting  the  accounts  given  us  by  Livy  and  Dionysius, 
of  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  unconsidered;  Itnean  the  treaty  which  Polybius  says 
was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  m 
the  first  year  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin:  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius  beinff  consuls,  liie  reader 
may  find  this  piece  in  the  seventh  cnapter  of  the  third  book 
of  this  history.  If  the  treaty  be  genuine,  and  there  be  no 
mistake  in  the  date  which  Polybius  assigns  to  it,  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  many  things  related  by  the  two  other  historians. 

1.  It  appears  by  this  treaty,  (sajs  M.  de  B.^  *<  That  Bru-  Dinert. 
tus  and  Horatius  were  colleagues  m  the  consulship ;  which,  P>  35* 
according  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  and  all  the  Roman  Fasti, 
they  were  not  :^  and  he  adds,  "  that  evcary  thing  the  histo- 
rians tell  us  of  the  events  of  this  year,  being  parUy  founded 
on  the  names  of  the  consuls,  nothing  of  the  whole  is,  in  his 
opinion,  much  worthy  of  credit."'* 

He  observes,  "  that  Mr.  Dodwell  (de  cyclis  Rom.  Diss. 
X.  p.  104.)  and  Rycquius  (de  Capitol.  Rom.  c.  11.)  choose 
ratner  to  accuse  Folybius  of  falsifying  this  treaty,  than  ad- 
mit the  uncertainty  which  it  throws  upon  ancient  history: 
and  that  Perizonius*  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Polybius  •  Dinert 
with  the  Roman  Fasti,  by  conjecturing,  that  Pcdybius  found  tH.  a.  «. 
only  the  name  of  Horatius  in  the  original  of  the  treaty,  and 
added,  of  his  own  head,  the  name  of  Brutus,  the  better  to 
denote  the  true  date  dt  this  piece;  and,  as  the  name  of 
Horatius  alone  had  been  put  on  the  temple  of  the  Capitvd, 
so  that  name  alone  had  been  put  to  this  treaty.  This  con* 
jecture  (says  M.  de  B.)  I  would  let  pass,  if  it  removed  the 
other  difficulties  raised  by  the  piece  in  question,  and  recon- 
cikd  it  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  other  historians;  yet 
I  think  Polybius  too  well  versed  in  the  Roman  history  to 
have  given  Horatius  a  colleague  who  never  was  his  cc41eague ; 
and  too  exact  and  scrupulous  to  have  added  any  thing  of  his 
own  to  an  original  piece.**^ 

That  it  is  not  probable,  Polybius  would  falsify  a  treaty, 

u «( Je  crois  qa^il  faut  avouer  de  booD6  foi,  que  tout  oe  que  les  hiatoriens  noui  ^ 
discnt  dcs  evenemcns  de  cette  aim^e,  etant  en  pottie  food^  sur  les  nooos  de  ooo- 
sula,  eat  pen  digne  de  creance." 
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add  any  thing  of  his  own  to  an  original  piece,  I  readily 
grant ;  and  that  Perizoniue^s  conjecture,  if  admitted,  would 
l^ve  the  main  difficulties  in  thdr  full  force.  But  I  should 
be  curious  to  know  what  Roman  history  that  was  which 
M.  de  B.  supposes  Polybius  so  well  versed  in,  and  in  whidi 
he  supposes  him  to  have  found,  that  Brutus  and  Horatius 
were  colleagues  in  the  consulship.  If,  in  the  days  of  Poly- 
bius, there  were  authentic  annals  existing,  which  recorded 
the  transactions  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  M.  de 
B/s  main  position  in  his  Dissertation  is  overthrown.  If  he 
supposes  tnat  Polybius*s  sole  authority  for  joining  Brutus 
and  Horatius  in  the  consulship  (contrary  to  the  report  of  the 
older  historians  and  annalists,  whom  Livy  and  Dionysius 
are  said  to  have  copied)  was  the  piece  in  question,  I  would 
ask,  how  it  appears  that  the  names  of  Brutus  and  Horatius 
were  certainly  at  the  head  or  tail  of  that  ancient  monument? 
It  is  plain  they  were  not  in  the  body  of  it.  When  Livy  and 
Dionysius  contradict  Polybius  upon  any  particular  historical 
fact,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  readers  who  will  not  be 
inclined  to  side  with  the  last,  provided  there  be  no  reason  not 
to  do  so,  but  barely  his  being  contradicted  upon  that  fact,  by 
Ihose  two  historians.  But  this  is  not  the  present  case.  The 
fact  reported  by  him  is  highly  improbable ;  and  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  series  of  not  improbable  facts,  reported  by 
them;  facts,  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  conceive  any 
temptation  they  hi^  to  invent,  conceal,  or  disguise:  and^ 
in  what  PolyUus  himself  says,  there  seems  to  be  good  ground 
for  suspecting  that  he  was  deceived  in  relation  to  the  piece 
in  question.  He  introduces  his  translation  of  it  with  these 
L.  8.  c  82.  words :  "  The  first  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians was  made  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Junius  Bru- 
tus and  Marcus  Horatius,  the  first  consuls  after  the  regifuge, 
by  whom  also  was  consecrated  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  twenty-eight  years  before  the  passing  of  Xerxes  into 
Greece.  Below,  you  will  find  the  words  of  the  treaty  in- 
terpreted in  the  best  manner  I  was  able  to  do  it.  For  the 
aud^t.  Latin  is  so  di£Perent  from  that  now  in  use,  that  the 
most  skilful  are  frequently  at  a  loss,  even  after  close  appli- 
cation, to  explain  it^ — And,  in  c.  ^6,  after  giving  us  two 
subsequent  treaties,  he  says,  ^^  It  is  ho  wonder  that  Philinus 
knew  nothing  of  these  [all  the  three]  treaties  (though  en- 
graven on  brass,  and  preserved  in  tne  temple  of  Jupiter, 
under  the  custody  of  the  sediles),  for  even  in  my  time  the 
oldest  men,  both  Romans  and  Cartha^nians,  those  who  were 
thought  the  best  acquainted  with  pubhc  affairs,  were  ignorant 
of  these  treaties.*" 
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Now,  grantiDg  that  9ome  consuls'  names  were  really  found 
at  the  banning  or  end  of  the  old  record  in  question,  yet 
nobody  will  suppose  that  the  consuls  were  there  des«nbed  in 
the  manner  Polybius  describes  them.  The  description  is 
all  his  own.  And  (by  the  way)  when  he  says,  that  tbe  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  consecrated  by  Brutus  and 
Uoratius;  who  can  prefer  his  authori^,  in  this  particular, 
to  that  of  Livy,  or  of  the  most  imdent  Latin  nistorians, 
whom  doubtless  Livy  followed  herein ;  and  to  the  yery  in* 
scription  itself  on  the  temple,  where  Horatius  was  named 
as  tne  only  consecrator  ?  What  motive  can  we  imagine  the 
Roman  historians  to  haye  had  for  denying  Brutus  a  share 
in  that  honour,  if  he  had  any  title  to  it  ?  Besides,  it  seems 
pretty  evident  from  many  passages  in  Livy,  that  it  was  not  L.  2.  c.  8. 
the  custom,  in  the  dedication  of  any  temple,  for  more  than  }*  f*  *^'^* 
cwie  person  to  perform  that  ceremony.  *  *' 

Farther;  Not. only  the  description  of  the  consuls,  but 
their  very  names,  as  Polybius  gives  them,  cannot  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  annexed  to  this  record,  Lucius 
Junius  with  his  surname  Brutus,  and  Marcus  Hwatius 
without  his  surname  Pulvillus.  If  the  names  were  entire 
and  legible,  we  must  believe  that  the  historian  has  either 
omitted  or  added  something.  And  supposing,  that  to  this 
record  were  found,  both  entire  and  legible,  the  names  of 
some  consuls ;  yet  why  is  it  so  difficult  to  believe,  that  Po- 
lybius may  have  been  deceived,  concerning  those  names,  by 
persons  to  whom  he  applied  himself,  for*  assistance  in  his 
attempt  to  explain  a  record  in  old  Latin  ?  For  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he,  a  stranger,  would  undertake  without 
assistance  to  translate  a  piece  so  difficult  to  be  translated, 
even  by  the  most  skilful  of  the  natives.      He  may  have 

fiven  us  a  false  account  of  the  date  of  this  treaty,  without 
eing  guilty  of  forger)'. 

And  why  may  we  not  suppose,  that  time  had  effaced 
some  parts  of  the  consuls^  names,  and  that  the  defects  were 
supplied  by  conjecture  ?  The  Roman  vanity  might  have  a 
share  too  in  the  coniecture ;  it  might  prompt  the  assistants 
of  our  historian  to  fill  up  ^  the  chasms  in  such  a  manner  as 

'  Suppose  the  treaty  in  question  to  have  been  mode  so  late  as  304,  the  first 
year  after  tbe  decemTirate,  when  Imdus  Valerius  Potitus  and  Marcus  Horatius 
Barbatus  were  consuls.  The  matter  of  the  treaty  will,  in  this  case,  suit  better  w  ith 
the  times,  according  to  the  accounts  of  them  by  Livy  and  Dkmysius.  (For  Ar- 
dea  was  then  in  alli^ce  with  Rome,  and  Antium  was  a  Roman  colony.)  Imagine 
the  names  of  the  consuls  to  have  been  partly  efiaced,  and  that  there  remained  of 
them  (supiKwing  the  cognomens  to  have  been  originally  inserted)  only  Lucius — 
ins  tus,  Marcus  Horatius.  Who  will  not  see,  mat  tne  Roman  vanity  of  those, 
whom  Polybius  emj^oyed  for  his  decipherers,  might  tempt  them  to  supply  the 
chasms  with  Jun — Bru —  ?  But  I  am  inclined  to  thhik  that  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion was  of  much  later  date  than  the  year  804. 
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to  ferm  an  eridenoey  that  the  Boman  state  was  considerable 
enough  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic  to  have  a  treaty 
,  with  die  Carthaginians. 

But  perliaps  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt,  wh^her  any 
date  or  consuls'  names  were  really  found  at  the  banning 
or  end  of  this  old  record.     Fch-  it  is  remarkable,  that  Po- 
i  lybius,  who  ffives  us  at  large  two  subsequent  treaties  en- 

I    "  graven  like  the  first,  on  bnus,  and  kept  with  it  under  the 

custody  c^  the  aediles,  neither  mentions  the  names  of  the 
consuls  under  whose  administration  they  were  made,  ncv 
assigns  any  certain  date  to  either  of  them.     Of  the  former 
I  of  the  two,  he  says  only,  that  it  was  made  after  the  first; 

and  of  the  latter  he  says  only,  that  it  was  made  about  the, 
time  of  Pyrrhus's  coming  into*  Italy :  and  for  this  it  does  not 
'  appear  that  lie  had  any  voucher,  but  the  matter  of  the 

[  treaty  itself,  where  Pyrrnus  is  mentioned.     If  he  had  found 

I  dates  and  consuls^  names  to  these  brazen  records,  it  is 

wonderful  that  so  exact  an  historian  should  omit  them; 
and  especially  when  he  is  employing  these  records  as  evi- 
dence against  Philinus^s  accounts,  and  the  evidence  has  no 
t  real  wei^t  for  want  of  those  dates.     Seeing  then  ih&re  k 

so  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  records  dT  the  two  later 
treaties  wanted  dates,  we  may  well  suspect  that  the  oldest 
had  the  like  defect ;  and  that  the  date  given  to  it  was  by 
mere  conjecture. 
^^J?**  II.  M.  de  B.'s  second  discovery  in  this  important  piece 

of  antiquity  is,  "  That  so  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  re- 
public, the  Bomans  practised  navigation  and  piracy;  of 
which  things  (he  adds)  there  is  little  said  in  iheir  history, 
whidi  represents  their  marine,  till  the  first  Punic  war,  as 
consbting  only  of  some  merchant-ships,  and  as  not  brought 
I4. 1.  c2a.  to  any  jperfection  but  on  account  of  that  war,  as  Polybios 
himselt  remarks." 

I  must  here  confess,  that  I  cannot  discern,  in  the  treaty, 
one  word  importing  that  the  Bomans,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  concluded,  practised  piracy,  or  had  any  ships  of  war. 
Perhaps  M.  de  B.  collects  tnis  pira^  from  Polybius*s  com- 
ment on  the  treaty,  who  says,  ^^  That  the  Carthaginians 
would  not  suffer  the  Bomans  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the 
Fair  Promontory  with  long  ships,  ficucpaiQ  vavtnC'  which 
are  commonly  understood  to  be  snips  of  war.  But  his  com- 
ment here  does  not  wdl  accord  with  what  he  himself  asserts, 
when  he  writes  of  the  first  Punic  war:  for  he  there  tells  us, 
'Wd.  c(  That  the  Bomans,  to  that  time,  had  never  thought  of  the 

sea — and  were  so  far  from  having  decked  ships,  that  they 
had  not  so  much  as  one  long  ship,  or  even  a  tembus.'"  In 
this  particular  the  historian  is  undoubtedly  mistaken ;  and 
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I  mentioa  it,  not  only  to  show  its  repugnance  to  his  oom-^ 
ment  on  the  treaty  in  question,  but  to  show  likewise  that 
Polyfoius  is  not  always  to  be  followed  with  a  blind  deference ; 
and  that  we  ought,  in  reading  him,  to  observe  the  rule 
which  he  recommends  to  those  who  read  the  historian  Fa- 
bins,  *'  not  to  regard  so  mudi  the  gfeat  name  of  the  person  L.  3. 
who  writes,  as  the  matter  he  d^vers,^  and  to  consider, 
whether  this  be  probable,  have  the  appearance  of  truth,  and 
be  consistent  with  what  is  unquestionably  true.^ 

But  farther,  this  treaty,  according  to  M.  de  B.,  informs  us, 
^  III.  That  so  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  ^^  The  Dissert 
Romans  were  roasters  of  all  the  sea-coast  as  tar  as  to  Tar*  P*  ^7- 
radna,  and  even  of  the  cities  of  Antium  and  Ardea ;  a  point 
wherdn  it  manifestly  stands  in  opposition  to  Livy*  and  •  Lib.  2.  in 
Dionysius.-f-     For  these  authors  tell  us,  that  Antium  was  ^^ 
the  capital  of  the  Volsd,  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  take  f  Lib.  ix. 
it  till  forty  years  after,  in  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  P*  ^^^* 
and  Q.  Servifius.     The  city  of  Ardea,  |  according  to  the  1 1>-  H«l. 

p.  277. 
y  Polybiiu  (lib.  3.  c.  26.)  quarrelii  with  PUlinaa,  not  for  being  ignofintof  the 

three  treaties  before  mendonea,  as  hi  sujpposes  he  was,  but  for  asserting  thinn  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  them.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from  any  proof  PSybius 
gives,  either  that  Philinus  was  ignorant  of  these  treaties,  or  that  he  asserted  any 
tfaiog  eoBtrary  to  them.  PfaUiiMis  afirmed  (ia  speaking  of  the  grounds  of  the 
fiist  Punic  war),  thiu  in  some  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  it 
had  been  covenanted,  that  the  former  should  not  invade  any  part  of  Sicily,  nor 
the  latter  any  part  ci  Italy.  But  this  assertion  does  not  contradict  what  is  con- 
tahied  in  the  other  treataos.  Toshowmcontndictioa,PolybhMshould  have  given 
us  the  dates  of  all  the  thre^  tieaiks  he  has  mentiened,  and  likewise  the  date 
which  Philinus  assigned  to  the  treaty  mentioned  by  him ;  and  this  Polybius  has 
not  done.  The  treaty  to  which  PhSinus  referred  naght  have  been  made  after  the 
time  oi Pyrriuu's  oflmmg  into  Italy:  and  Pkflinus  might  know  there  was  s«ch 
a  treaty,  though  Polybius  could  find  no  record  of  it  |  which  is  the  second  bad  rea- 
son he  gives  for  denying  the  hcU  What  Philinus  reported  is  so  far  from  being 
manifestly  fUse,  that  it  is  hif^y  probable.  For  if  the  Romans,  before  diey  had 
aubdned  all  Latium,  or  had  even  alUaaoes  with  aU  the  Ladn  sUtes,  thought  it 
necessary  to  bind  the  Carthadnianw  by  treaty  not  to  attempt  conquests  in  any  part 
of  Ladum,  it  was  natural,  that  when  they  came  to  have  ue  same  sort  of  interest 
in  protecting  all  Italy  tram  die  Carthaginians,  which  th^  had  before  in  protect- 
ing Latimn  only,  they  should  ezdude  the  Oarthaghiiaw  ftom  every  part  of  Italv; 
and  doubtless,  in  that  oase^  the  Carthaginians  would  ezdode  the  RomanSy  for  the 
like  reasons,  from  every  part  of  Sidly. 

[N.  B.  In  p.  455  of  the  present  vdame  of  Ais  history,  where  the  question, 
Wfasdier  the  irst  war  undertakeD  bv  the  Jtomaat  against  the  Carthaginians  was 
jusdfiabk  is  discussed,  the  reasoning  is  partly  fbnnded  <m  the  suppositton, 
that  the  report  of  Polybius  is  true ;  and  that  no  treaty  had  been  concluded  between 
the  two  states,  wheieby  die  Romans  were  barred  horn  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
a«dly.] 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  authority  of  livy  and  Dionysius,  with  regard 
to  certain  important  facts  related  by  them,  that  Polybius  is  silent  concerning  diose 
Ihcts,  though  he  wrote  of  the  same  times  and  on  the  same  subject  whiSi  they 
treat  But  I  shall  here  observe  once  for  all,  that  this  his  silence  will  never  alone 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  accounts  of  the  other  historians.  For  Po- 
lybius, though  he  speaks  three  times  of  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  docs 
not  once  mendon  their  burning  it ;  and  yet  this  is  an  important  fact,  of  which  I 
believe  nobody  qucsdons  the  truth. 
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lAr.  lib.  1.  same  historians,  was  besi^ed  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  at  the 
c-  67-  time  when  the  Roman  people  shook  off  the  yoke  of  his 
domination.  The  Ardeates,  after  that,  having  the  same  in* 
terests  with  the  Romans,  made  a  fifteen  years^  truce  with 
them.  After  which  time  Ardea  continued  in  alliance  with 
Rome  to  the  year  810,  when,  on  account  of  some  particular 
discontents,  they  confederated  with  the  Volsci ;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  old  alliance  was  renewed. 

**  This  city  therefore  (adds  M.  de  B.)  was,  according  to 
those  historians,  independent,  and  only  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans;  whereas  the  treaty,  given  at  large  by  Polybius, 
imports,  that  this  city,  and  Ukewise  Antium,  Laurentum, 
Circeii,  Tarracina,  were  subject  to  them ;  and  expressly  di- 
stinguished these  cities  from  the  cities  in  alliance  with  lunne. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  histcnians  give  us  a  false 
notion  of  the  Roman  state  in  the  beginning  of  the  republic ; 
for  they  represent  its  domination  as  extending  little  farther 
than  the  proper  territory  of  Rome ;  whereas  by  this  treaty 
we  see,  that  it  extended  over  several  dties,  and  oyer  all  tHe 
sea-coast  as  far  as  Tarracina.^ 

Whenever  this  treaty  was  made  (supposing  it  genuine), 
it  is  evident,  that  the  main  purpose  or  the  Romans  in  it 
was  to  exclude  the  Carthaginians  from  all  Latium,  not  only 
those  parts  of  it  that  were  subject  to  the  Romans,  or  in  aUi- 
ance  with  them,  but  those  likewise  with  which  they  had 
neither  of  those  connexions.  And  it  is  not,  I  think,  dear, 
from  the  words  of  the  treaty,  that  all  the  towns  therein 
mentioned  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  Romans.  It 
speaks  to  this  effect :  ^*  Let '  the  Carthaginians  do  no  hurt 
to  the  Ardeates,  Antiates,  Laurentini,  Circeienses,  Tarra- 
cinenses,  or  any  other  of  the  Latins,  if  theybe  vwriKooi  :  nay, 
if  any  of  them  be  not  hrtiKoot,  let  not  the  Carthaginians 
meddle  with  their  towns.  If  they  take  any  town  of  the 
Latins  [whether  they  be  vwtikooi  or  not  vwfiKooi]  let  them 
restore  it  unhurt  to  the  Romans;^  Here  is  no  distinction  made 
of  towns  subject  and  towns  in  alliance,  but  of  the  Latins 
who  were  vitjijcooc,  and  the  Latins  who  were  not  wi/icoot. 
What  the  force  of  the  word  fiirtjKooi  is,  does  not  fully  appear ; 
whether  it  mean  subject  in  the  strict  sense,  or  only  depend- 
ent  allies.  I  say  dependent  allies ;  for  these  towns  might  be 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ^nd  yet  not  independent  on 
them ;  such  being  the  case  of  almost  all  the  states  of  Italy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.     And  what 

«  KAPXHAONIOI  AE  MH  AAIKEITHZAN  AHMON  APAEATON,  ANTIATDN, 
AATPENTINnN,  KIPKAIATON,  TAPPAKHNITON,  MHA'  AAAON  MHAENA 
AATINQN,  020I  AN  TIIHKOOL  EAN  A£  TINE2  MH  ft2IN  TnHKOOI,  TflN 
nOAEnN  ADEXETOZAN.  AN  A£  AABnZI,  POMAIOI2  AnOAlAOTOSAN  AKE- 
PAION.    Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c  22. 
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the  true  import  was  of  the  old  obsolete  Latin  word,  which 
Poly  hi  us  has  rendered  vxrfKooi,  who  can  tell?  One  would 
suspect,  that  neither  Polybius  nor  his  assistants  did  very 
well  understand  the  piece  they  undertook  to  explain.  For 
it  is  a  very  strange  covenant,  *^  That  in  case  the  Cartha- 
ginians seized  any  town  of  the  Latins,  not  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  should  restore  it  to  the  Romans.^ 

Farther ;  If  this  brazen  monument  had,  for  its  date,  the 
names  of  Brutus  and  Horatius  (consuls  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic),  and  if  the  words  of  the  treaty  import,  that  the 
Ardeates  were  subject  to  Rome,  and  distinguish  them  from 
allies,  it  is  contradicted  by  an  original  authentic  reiTord, 
which  Livy  mentions  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  friendship,  l.  4.  &  7. 
made  with  the  Ardeates  in  the  consulships  of  L.  Sempro- 
nius  Atratinus  and  L.  Papirius  Mugilanus  (year  of  Rome 
iJ09  or  311),  which  treaty  was  a  renewal  of  an  alliance  that 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  states. » 

Again,  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  that  the  Romans  had 
subdued  the  maritime  towns  of  old  Latium,  as  far  as  to 
Tarracina,  in  the  remotest  extremity  of  it,  without  having 
reduced  the  intermediate  inland  towns,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  or  almost  the  whole  country ;  yet  this  subjection  of 
the  Latin  nation  to  Ronie,  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic, 
is  incompatible  with  an  original  brazen  monument  existing 
in  Livy's  time,  and  recording  the  treaty  of  alliance  made  L.  2.  c  S3, 
with  the  Latins  in  the  second  consulship  of  Cassius  (year  of 
Rome  260  or  261). 

And,  as  to  Antium,  the  capital  of  the  Volsci,  though  Livy  l.  2.  c.  6ft. 
reports,  that  it  was  taken  (in  284?)  forty  years  after  tne  com- 
mencement of  the  republic,  yet,  by  the  sequel  *>  of  his  story, 

*  The  Ardeates,  on  occitsion  of  a  dispute  between  iliera  ard  their  neighbours,  the 
Aridci,  about  a  tract  of  land,  were  insulted  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
whom  the  cause  had  been  referred ;  who,  instead  of  adjudging  the  land  to  either  of 
the  daimanta,  took.it  to  themselves.  Hereupon  the  Ardeates  broke  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  soon  after,  by  ambassadors,  complained  at  Rome  of  the  injury 
which  had  been  done  them ;  but  complained  in  such  terms,  as  showed  they  were 
willing  to  renew  alliance  and  friendstup  with  the  Roman  state,  prorided  lestttutfon 
were  made  of  the  land  in  question,  xhe  senate  gave  them  a  soft  answer ;  and  the 
next  year  the  alliance  was  renewed  by  treaty ;  the  record  of  which  treaty  Lidnius 
Macer  had  read.  ^*T.  Qulnctins  Barbatus  interrex  consules  creat»  L.  Papirium 
Mugilanum,  L.  Sempronium  Atmtinum.  His  oonsuUbus  cum  Ardeatibus  fcedus 
teoovatum  est.  Idgie  monumenti  est,  consules  eos  illo  anno  fuisse,  qui  neque  in 
amiaMu9  priteii^  neque  in  libri*  magUtratuum  invcniuntor,  ciedo,  quod  tribuni 
militum  initloanni  fueiunt,  eoperinde  ac  si  totum  annum  in  imperio  fuerunt,  suffbc- 
tis  his  consulibus,  prsetermissa  nomina  cousulum  homm.  Liciniut  Maoer  auctor 
est^  et  in  Fcedkee  Audeativo  et  in  liuteis  librU  ad  Moncta  inventa." 

*»  The  Latin  historian  relates,  that  when  after  the  taking  of  Antium  in  285,  by  T. 
Quiixtius,  the  senate  had  decreed  to  place  a  colony  there,  the  persons  apnointed  to 
settle  the  colony  could  prevail  with  but  few  of  the  Roman  citizens  to  go  thither,  so  1*  3.  c.  !• 
that  they  were  forced  to  admit  of  Volsd  to  complete  the  necessary  number ;  and  he 
farther  tells  us,  that  a  multitude  of  the  old  inhabitants  letarning  soon  after  to  the  C.  4. 

VOL.  II.  F  t 
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H  would  seem  that  the  Antiates  were  not  really  subdued, 
nor  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  subjection  till  the  year 
Urj,  L  &  415,  when  the  Latinn  also,  or  at  least  the  much  greater  part 
c  13, 14.  ^  them,  were  brought  into  the  like  subjection.  And  even 
then  Antium  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  into  which  the 
natives  were  admitted. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  treaty,  given  by  Poly- 
bius,  as  made  with  Carthage,  in  244,  was  not  made  till  after 
the  year  415,  the  matter  of  it  perfectly  agreeing  with  the 
state  of  things  after  this  year,  and  not  liefcw^  it. 
•Oroffios,        Livy  speaks  of  a  treaty*  of  alliance  and  friendship  with 
«1U  thU     ^^  Carthaginians  in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Corvus  and 
tKAty,        Popilius  Laenas,  year  of  Rome  (according  to   the  Fast 
Primum      Cap.)  405 ;  and  his  words  seem  to  import  that  this  was  the 
^S  fi"^  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  repubUcs.     «  Cum 
foedui.      '  Carthaginiensibus  legatis  Romse  foedus  ictum,  quum  amid- 
tiam  ac  societatem  petentes  venissent^     Liv.  Hb.  7.  c.  ^. 
He  speaks  of  no  other  till  he  comes  to  the  year  447,  when 
he  says  a  third  treaty  was  made  with  Carthage;  "  Cum  Car- 
thaginiensibus eodem  anno  foedus  tertio  renovatum.^     Lib. 
9*  c.  48.     So  that  it  would  seem  from  hence,  and  from  the 
matter  of  that  treaty,  which  Polybius  calls  the  first,  that  it 
was  really  the  second,  and  made  between  the  years  405  and 
447>  and  after  the  reduction  of  Latium  in  415.     According 
to  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  time  of 
tY.R.475*  Pyrrhus,"!*  which  is  Polybius's  third  treaty,  was  the  fourth 
Epit  L  13.  treaty  made  with  the  Carthaginians.     '*  Iterum  adversus 
Pyrrhuni  dubio  eventu  pugnatum  est.     Cum  Cartha^nien- 
sibus  quarto  foedus  renovatum  est.^ 

Granting  then  that,  by  the  words  of  this  old  brazoi  record, 
the  towns  there  mentioned  were  absolutely  subject  to  the 
Romans ;  what  is  the  conclusion  we  shoula  naturally  draw 
fnnn  it?  Not  that  Livy  and  Dionysius  have  given  us  a  false 

city,  these  aUetiAted  the  minds  of  the  colony  from  the  Romans,  sod  its  fidelity  coaM 

L.  3.  c  28.  DO  longer  be  depended  opon.     Liry  seems  not  to  have  known  the  exact  time  when 

the  Antjates  shook  ofi^all  dependence  upon  the  republic ;  bathe  represents  them  in 

L.  4.  c  68.  the  year  846  at  the  head  of  a  eonfedency  against  Rome.    In  377t  he  makes  thecn 

L.  6.  c  88.  tarrander  their  town  and  territory  to  the  Romans.     Nererthekss,  in  407*  we  find 

tiiem  acting  bh  an  independent  people ;  they  had  rebuilt  Satricum,  and  sent  a  colony 

tfaithex :  ami  they  by  deputies  sdicit  the  Latins  to  take  arms  against  the  Romans. 

L.  8.  e.  12.  And  in  413^  the  Antiates  make  incursions  on  the  lands  of  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Solo- 

C.  18,  14.    nium ;  and  the  Romans  gahi  no  honour  in  the  war  against  them.    But  in  416 

diey  ore  totally  subdued,  together  with  the  Latuu,  and  a  new  colony  is  sent  to 

Antium.    The  Antiates  are  allowed  to  enrol  themsdyes  in  the  colony ;  but  they 

■re  forbid  the  sea,  and  deprived  of  their  long  ships,  some  of  which  the  Romans 

bum,  carrymg  the  beaks  of  them  to  Rome,  where  the  iuggestum,  or  pulpit,  in 

the  forum,  beins  adorned  with  them,  acquires  thence  the  nameof  Rostra.    With 

the  rest  of  the  wips,  the  Romans  augmoit  their  own  nayy. 

Supposmg  the  first  treaty  with  Carthace  to  faiTe  been  made  in  244,  and  the 
third  in  the  time  of  Pynfaus,  there  wiU  hare  been,  accoiding  to  Polybius,  381 
years  between  the  first  and  the  Uiird. 
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account  of  the  Roman  state  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic, 
but  that  the  piece  in  question  was  not  genuine,  or  that  the 
names  of  Brutus  and  Horatius  were  not  annexed  to  it.    For, 

What  could  tempt  Livy,  a  Roman,  or  Dionysius,  an  ex- 
travagant flatterer  of  the  Romans,  wilfully  to  disguise  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  domination  at  the  commencement  of 
the  republic?  I  say,  wilfully  to  disguise;  for  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that  either  the  Romans  or  the  Latins  were  ignorant 
of  the  time  when  the  latter  became  subjects  of  the  former  ? 
And  M.  de  B.  seems  not  to  have  duly  reflected,  when  he 
says,*  **It  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  Livy  and  Dionysius 
knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  mentioned  by  Polybius.*"  They 
could  not  but  meet  with  this  piece  in  Polybius's  work,  whidfi 
they  appear  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with,  and  of  which 
Livy  makes  great  use  in  compiling  his  own.  And  is  it  not 
evident,  tlierefore,  from  their  showing  no  r^ard  to  what 
Polybius  says  of  his  old  brazen  monument,  either  that  they 
looked  upon  it  as  not  authentic,  or  knew  that  he  had  been 
deceived  concerning  the  date  of  it  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Livy,  who  informs  us,  that  some  authors,  differing  fnmk  the  L.2.  c8. 
rest,  make  Horatius  the  immediate  successor  of  Brutus,  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Polybius  makes 
them  colleagues  in  the  consulship. 

Add  to  this,  the  great  improbability  that,  during  the  un- 
settled and  precarious  state  of  things  at  Rome,  in  the  first 
year  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  Carthaginians 
should  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  Romans ;  and  uie  yet 
greater  improbability,  that  they  should  conclude  a  treaty 
with  them  in  terms  which  suppose  them  in  a  settled  state, 
and  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  stipulations  therein  ex- 
pressed. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  found  the  matter  cleared  up,  and 
Polybius^s  mistake  animadverted  upon  by  Livy  or  Dionysius, 
if  those  parts  of  their  histories,  which  treated  of  the  first  war 
with  the  Carthaginians,  had  been  preserved. 

I  shall  close  these  observations  with  the  words  of  M.  de 
Pouilly,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Nouveaux  Essais  de  Critique 
8ur  la  Fid^lit^  de  THistoire. 

'*  It  very  seldom  happens  that  we  avoid  one  faulty  extreme 
without  running  into  another,  its  contrary:  this  maxim,  true 
in  morality,  is  true  in  critidsm.  Are  men  afraid  of  giving 
credit  to  tobies  ?  They  sometimes  refuse  it  to  the  most  cer- 
tain facts ;  they  look  upon  history  as  a  compound  of  truths 
and  fictions,  so  intimately  united  that  it  is  impossible  to 

*  <<  II  paroit  meme  assez,  qu*Oi  n*eii  ODt  eo  noUe  oonmiiinnee.**  Di«ert  p.  34. 
«  Si  Tite  Live  avoit  eu  connoiflMiioe  de  oette  ^Hty  Ac  S'U  myoit  consult^  ce 
roonumant,**  &c.    P.  90. 
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sqpacate  them.  Had  the  historian  no  part  in  the  trans- 
actions he  relates?  They  suspect  hiro  of  being  ill  informed. 
T-Had  he  a  part  in  those  transactions  ?  They  accuse  him 
of  prejudice  and  prepossession. — On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who,  fearing  lest  they  should  happen  to  reject  true 
history,  give  credit  to  all  the  fables  whicn  have  borrowed 
its  name. — Let  us  avoid  these  opposite  extravagances:  let 
us  confess  that,  in  history,  falsehood  is  mingled  with  truth ; 
but  that  there  are  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 
Love  of  the  marvellous,  interest,  vanity,  spirit  of  party,  are 
so  many  fountains  ever  open,  from  wnence  fiction  spreads 
itself  in  ample  waves  over  the  annals  of  all  nations.  When 
we  are  reduced  to  seek  the  truth  of  a  fact  in  hbtorians  biassed 
by  passions,  if  they  are  of  different  parties  and  interests,  let 
us  brinfl;  their  narrations  together;  and  from  this  collation, 
we  shall  strike  out  the  truth,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  spite  of 
them :  I  say  farther,  that  those  who  are  of  one  and  the  same 
party  will  commonly  deserve  some  credit  in  facts  of  such 
public  notoriety,  that  they  durst  not  disguise  them ;  or  in 
which  they  were  too  little  interested  to  have  sufficient 
temptation  to  undertake  iU*' 
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FROM    THE    BEGINNING   OF  THE   FIRST  PUNIC  WAR,  IN  THE 
YEAR  OF  ROME  489,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  IN  552. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  close  of  the  preceding  book,  we  left  the 
Romans  complete  conquerors  and  quiet  possessors  of 
all  ancient  Italy,  that  is,  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  re-, 
motest  border  of  Hetruria  to  the  Ionian  sea.  The 
far  greater  part  of  this  dominion,  though  their  state 
[by  the  usual  reckonings]  was  now  488  years  old, 
had  been  of  late  acquisition :  for,  whatever  advantage 
they  might  have  over  their  neighbours,  in  the  ad- 
mirable construction  of  their  legion,*  the  discipline  of 
war,  or  any  other  respects,  they  could  make  but  little 
progress  in  conquest  during  the  space  of  above  four 
centuries  from  the  building  of  their  city.  Rome, 
while  under  the  government  of  kings,  was  in  the 
weakness  of  infancy;  and  if,  with  Florus,  we  consider 
her  as  advanced  to  sprightly  youth  (the  second  stage 
of  life)  when  she  became  a  republic,  yet  her  natural 
strength  was  impaired,  and  her  growth  long  checked, 
by  the  disease  of  civil  discord,  a  mischief  wholly  pro- 

*  Vegetius  thinks  that  the  form  of  the  legion  was  not  the  product  of  mere  hu- 
man reason,  but  that  the  Romans  were  led  to  it  by  a  kind  of  instinct  fVom  hearen ; 
*'  Non  tantum  humano  consilio^  sed  etiam  divinitatis  instinctu,  legionea  a  Ko- 
manis  arbitror  constitutas.''    Dc  Re  Milit.  L  2.  c  21. 
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ceeding  from  the  want  of  that  essential  of  a  free  state, 
a  just  equality  among  its  members. 

By  the  revolution  which  expelled  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
the  commons  of  Rome  were  delivered  from  a  tyrant, 
but  not  from  tyranny.  A  shoit  suspension  there  was 
indeed  of  the  weight  of  oppression.  This  was  owing 
to  the  honest  zeal  of  that  excellent  patriot,  Valerius 
Poplicola,  and  to  the  temporising  lenity  and  modera- 
tion of  the  senate,  while  their  fears  of  Tarquin's  re- 
turn were  alive  and  strong.  In  so  perilous  a  season, 
the  indulgent  fathers  had  the  goodness  to  decree, 
Lhry,  b.  2.  «  fhat  the  poorer  sort,  by  only  educating  their  chil- 
dren,  paid  sufficient  tribute  to  the  state,  and  ought 
not  to  be  loaded  with  any  other  tax.''  But  it  was  not 
long  before  the  plebeians  felt  themselves  in  the  chuns 
of  servitude;  Livy  makes  the  death  of  Tarquin,  which 
happened  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  his  banishment, 
to  be  the  precise  period  when  they  began  to  be  op- 
pressed by  the  nobles.*"  The  commons  then  became 
sensible,  that  by  dethroning  their  king,  they  had  only 
cast  off  the  domination  of  one  tyrant  to  become  slaves 
to  many,  an  assembly  of  tyrants,  whose  yoke  was  no 
The^v?^^  less  heavy  and  insupportable.  The  Valerian  law,  •  to 
244.  permit  appeals  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  to 
the  people  assembled,  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
plebeians  from  injustice  and  cruelty.  They  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  themselves  living  protectors  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  great,  and  therefore  extorted  from 
the  senate  a  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  tri- 
bunitian  power.  Another  rampart  against  the  over- 
flowings of  ambition  they  raised  to  themseltes  by  in- 
stituting the  conUtia  trihuta^  and  by  the  pi*actice  of 
bringing  into  judgment,  before  those  assemblies,  the 
most  exalted  of  the  nobles,  upon  accusations  of  trea^- 
son  against  the  people.  By  the  publication  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  check  was  given  to  the 

^  **  Insignis  hie  annus  est  nuncio  Tarauinii  mortis. £o  nuncio  erecti  patiei, 

erccu  plebo.    Sed  patribus  nimis  luxunosa  ea  fuit  Ictida ;  plebi,  cui  ad  eam  diem 
summa  ope  inscnritom  erat,  injuriae  k  piimoribus  fieri  cvpere.'*    B.  2.  c  21. 


Y.  R.  2«0. 
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^use  of  that  prerogative,  which  the  patricians  tena- 
ciously kept,  of  being  the  sole  judges  in  civil  causes: 
and  we  find  that  on  several  other  occasions,  the  com- 
mons, urged  by  oppression  to  fury,  exerted  their  natural 
strength  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  to  proclaim  them 
the  sovereign  masters  inRome. — But  those  acts  of  power 
were  only  transient  flashes,  the  lightnings  of  a  civil  tem- 
pest ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  advances  hitherto 
made  towards  liberty  and  equality,  the  patricians  were 
the  permanent,  established  lords  of  the  commonwealth : 
all  the  great  offices,  civil,  military,  and  sacerdotal,  were 
confined  to  their  body ;  the  public  treasure  at  their  dis- 
posal: they  heaped  up  riches  to  themselves;  and,  while 
the  people,  through  extreme  indigence,  fell  under  a 
necessity  of  contracting  debts  to  the  patrician  usurers, 
the  laws  gave  the  creditors  power  to  be  cruel  to  their  see  b.  s. 
insolvent  debtors:  and  the  consequence  of  all  this  was,  ^  '  ^  * 
that  multitudes  of  the  plebeians,  slavishly  dependent 
by  reason  of  their  poverty,  durst  not  concur  with  the 
more  free,  in  using  even  the  undisputed  rights  of  the 
commons.  Hence  the  few  instances  of  plebeians  chosen 
to  the  military  tribuneship,  even  after  they  were  legally 
qualified  for  that  station. 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  was  never  truly  a  free  y.  r.  sss, 
state,  till  after  the  publication  oftheLicinian  laws,  those 
laws  which,  in  their  consequences,  made  merit  alone  the 
ordinary  scale  whereby  to  ascend  to  the  highest  offices ; 
and  which,  by  admitting  the  plebeians  to  a  reasonable 
share  of  what  was  purchased  with  their  blood,  delivered 
them  from  that  servile  subjection  to  the  wealthy  nobles 
in  which  their  indigence  had  so  long  detained  them. 

From  this  period,  the  Roman  people,  when  they  made 
laws,  or  elected  magistrates  for  the  execution  of  them, 
were,  generally  speaking,  free  from  all  undue  influence ; 
not  overawed,  as  before,  by  the  rich  and  the  great,  nor 
constrained  by  any  force,  but  that  of  reason  and  natural 
justice,  in  the  most  absolute  subjection  to  which  is  the 
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most  perfect  freedom.  No  citizen,  who  had  showed 
superior  talents  and  virtue,  stood  excluded,  on  account 
of  the  low  degree  of  his  birth,  from  the  dignities  of 
the  state :  the  emulation  among  the  individuals  was  to 
surpass  each  other  in  deserving  honours. 

Indeed  the  haughty  patricians,  as,  when  vanquished 
by  the  plebeians,  they  had  given  ground  with  an  angry 
rel  uctance,  and  retired  fighting,  so  they  afterward,  from 
time  to  time,  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  renew  the 
war,  in  order  to  regain  their  unrighteous  sovereignty: 
but  their  efforts  were  faint  and  ineffectual ;  andatlength 
acquiescing  in  what  they  could  not  undo,  there  ensued 
domestic  peace  and  union,  and  an  established  liberty. 

Union  at  home  gave  new  strength  to  the  state ;  and 
liberty  seems  to  have  inspired  the  people  with  a  more 
elevated  courage,  a  more  unwearied  fortitude,  than 
they  had  hitherto  shown  in  their  wars  abroad.  By  a 
series  of  victories,  they,  in  the  space  of  about  seventy 
years  (reckoning  from  the  battle  against  the  Latins 
in  413),  enlarged  their  narrow  dominion,  of  a  few 
leagues  about  the  city,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  Italy. 
And,  though  destitute  of  naval  strength  and  naval 
skill,  their  next  enterprise,  as  we  shall  presently  find, 
will  be  against  a  rival  republic,  beyond  the  continent; 
a  republic  that,  with  gi-eater  riches  and  more  ample 
territories  than  theirs,  had  possession  of  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  sea.  The  boldness  of  the  undertaking, 
and  the  amazing  constancy  with  which  they  supported 
it,  in  spite  of  the  most  terrible  adversities,  are  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation :  but 
the  Roman  legions  were,  at  this  time,  legions  of  free 
citizens,  whose  predominant  passion  was  glory,  and 
who  placed  the  highest  glory  in  facing  every  danger, 
and  surmounting  every  difficulty,  to  preserve  their 
liberty,  and  extend  their  empire. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   OCCABIOV   OV   THE  VimiT   PUITIC  WAE. 

CerUAn  ItaHan  toidierty  cmOei  Mamertinety  wfto  hoi  been  mereeiutrkt  in  ihe 
service  of  AgathocleSy  king  of  Sicily ^  and  had,  after  hit  death^  ireai^terotuiy 
,  teiaed  upon  Memkna^  heing  reduced  to  extremUiet  by  Ae  arms  ofHiero,  king  Hiero^  K«of 
'  qfSyracuse,  one  part  of  them  put*  the  citadel  into  the  hands  qfthe  Cartha^  Sjnaue. 
giniansy  and  the  other  sends  embassadors  to  Ute  Romans,  qfering  them  the 
possession  of  the  city^  und  imploring  their  protection.     The  people  iff  Rome  Y.  R.  480. 
order  the  consul^  Appius  Claudius,  to  go  wUh  an  army  to  the  reUcf  of  the 
Mamertines,  whoy  in  itte  meantime y  rid  themselves  ofdke  Carthaginians  that 
had  been  admitted  into  the  citadel 

The  prophetic  exclamation  of  king  Pyrrhus,*  as  he  •  8«  k  a. 
sailed  from  Sicily,  is  now  going  to  be  accomplished,  ^ 
and  that  island  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  war  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Epirot,  when  he 
beheld  these  powerful  and  ambitious  republics  making 
swift  advances  m  conquest,  and  by  every  step  approach- 
ing nearer  to  each  other,  could  have  no  difficulty  to 
foresee  that  they  would  soon  become  enemies ;  and, 
as  he  might  with  reason  believe  that  the  Romans  would 
finish  the  reduction  of  Italy  before  the  Carthaginians 
could  totally  subdue  Sicily,  the  conjecture  was  na- 
tural, that  this  country  would  be  the  seat  of  the  war 
between  them.  He  himself  had  gone  thither,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  to  guard  them 
against  the  Carthaginian  encroachments ;  and  he  was, 
doubtless,  persuaded,  that,  in  a  short  time,  they  would 
find  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  suing  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  like  succour.  The  occasion  however  of 
the  first  rupture,  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  was 
not  any  distress  of  the  Syracusians ;  it  was  an  event 
singular  and  unexpected ;  and  as  it  has  left  ground 
for  a  dispute,  whether  the  first  Punic  or  Carthaginian 
war  was  justly  undertaken  by  the  Romans,  it  may  be 
proper,  for  the  readers  satisfaction,  to  state  the  case  as  •  8««  *^  ^ 
fully  as  possible ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  we  must  recall  and  c  la.' 
some  passages  of  the  former  part  of  this  history*.       f.  ^  ?^ 

A  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  Campanians  by  birth,  ^*2^  j^' 
and  called  Mamertines,  had  been  mercenaries  to  Aga-  SicinEdog. 

p.  806. 
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thocles,  king  of  Sjrracuse:  upon  whose  death,  finding 
themselves  no  longer  welcome  there,  they  marched 
away  with  all  their  effects  to  Messina.  Admitted  here, 
and  kindly  entertained  as  friends,  they  treacherously 
massacred  one  part  of  the  citizens,  expelled  the  rest, 
and  seized,  for  their  own  use,  upon  the  lands,  houses, 
and  even  wives,  of  those  unfortunate  men. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  Pyrrhus  was  just  landed 
in  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  that  their  city 
might  neither  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Epirot,  nor  be- 
come a  prey  to  the.Carthaginians,  who  were  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  whose  fleets  appeared  frequently  off  the 
coast,  requested  of  the  Roman  senate  to  furnish  them 
with  a  garrison.  A  legion  of  4000  Romans,  raised  in 
Campania,  was,  under  the  command  of  Decius  JubeU 
lius,  appointed  to  that  service.  At  first,  they  demeaned 
themselves  suitably  to  the  intention  of  those  who  em- 
ployed them :  but  at  length,  tempted  by  the  wealth  of 
the  place,  emboldened  by  the  example  of  the  Mamer- 
tines,  and  strengthened  by  their  aid,  they  acted  the  same 
perfidious  and  cruel  part  towards  the  Rbegians,  which 
the  other  had  acted  towards  the  people  of  Messina. 

As  these  cities  are  parted  only  by  that  narrow  sea 
(now  called  the  Faro)  which  separates  Italy  from  Sicily, 
it  was  easy  for  the  two  bands  of  robbers  mutually  to 
assist  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  usurpations; 
for  which  purpose  they  entered  into  astrict  confederacy. 

The  Romans,  though  they  found  their  honour  greatly 
stained  by  the  outrageous  wickedness  of  the  garrison 
with  which  they  had  furnished  their  good  allies,  were 
then  too  much  engaged  in  affiiirs  more  urgent  to  take 
immediate  revenge  on  the  offenders :  nor  in  truth  did 
they  turn  their  thoughts  that  way  till  four  years  after 
Pyirhus  had  left  Italy,  and  the  old  enemies  of  Rome 
were  all  subdued.  Then  they  marched  an  army  to 
Rhegium,  and  besieged  it ;  in  which  enterprise  Hiero 
of  Syracuse  lent  his  aid.  The  traitors,  hopeless  of  par- 
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doD,  defended  themselves  with  an  obstinate  resolution^ 
yet  the  town  was  at  length  carried  by  assault :  all  those 
who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  assailants,  being  led  iti 
chains  to  Rome,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  first 
beaten  with  rods,  and  then  beheaded:  and  the  Rhe- 
gians  were  restored  to  their  former  liberty  and  estates. 

About  six  years  after  this  execution  of  justice,  the 
fame  of  which  had  sounded  honourably  through  all 
quarters  of  Italy,  came  messengers  to  Rome  from  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily,  imploring  help  against  the  Syra- 
cusians,  under  whose  power  they  were  ready  to  fall,  and 
who,  they  feared,  would  inflict  on  them  the  like  punish- 
ment for  the  like  crimes :  a  most  impudent  request  jfrom 
the  thieves  of  Messina,  to  ask  protection  of  the  very 
judges  who  had  condemned  to  death  their  fellow-thieves 
of  Rhegium  I  Nevertheless,  from  a  view  of  their  pre- 
sent situation,  we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Mamertines  took  this  step  in  con- 
sequence of  sober  reflection,  and  were  not  without  a 
reasonable  hope  of  assistance  from  Rome. 

These  usurpers  of  Messina,  so  long  as  they  could  get  Poiyb.  1 1. 
succours  fi*om  their  friends  at  Rhegium,  had  not  only  ^ 
lived  fearless  of  any  danger,  but  had  often  been  aggres- 
sors on  their  neighbours  the  Carthaginians  and  Syra- 
cusians,  putting  many  towns  and  villi^es  under  contri- 
bution. The  posture  of  their  affairs  received  a  mighty 
change  by  the  destruction  of  their  Italian  allies:  of 
whose  wonted  aid  being  deprived,  they  were  overthrown 
in  battle  by  the  Syracu  sians  under  the  conduct  of  Hiero,"" 

•  Hiero,  on  his  Teiom  to  Sjncuse,  was  elected  king.  He  was  the  ma  ofHieio. 
dea,  and  by  him  descended  from  Gelok  who  had  Ibnnerly  reigned  in  Syracuse ;  bat 
his  mother  was  a  slave.  He  distinguisned  himself  early  from  those  of  his  own  years 
by  his  expertness  in  military  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  gained  the 
esteem  of  Pyrrhus,  and  was  honoured  with  sereral  rewards  from  his  huid.  Ex- 
tremely handsome,  of  great  bodily  strength,  smooth  and  engagins  in  his  address, 
eatable  in  business,  andgentle  in  command,  beseemed  to  wantBoming  kingly  but 
a  kinedom.  ^^  Polchritti^o  d  corporis  insignis,  vires  quoque  in  homine  admlra-  Polyb.  L  1* 
biles  niere ;  in  alloquio  Uandus,  in  negotio  Justus,  in  impeno  modesatus ;  prorsus  c.  8. 
ut  nihil  ei  regium  deess^  praeter  regnum  yideretur.**    Justin,  b.  23.  c  4. 

He  was  chosen  praetor  by  the  soldiers  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and 
the  dtizens;  nevertheless,  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  great  gentleness  and  hu- 
manity with  which  he  proceeded  on  his  first  accession  to  power,  confirmed  him  in 
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praetor  of  that  state,  and  their  army  almost  totally  cut 
off.    Humbled  and  reduced  by  so  terrible  a  blow,  they 
thought  themselves  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
Messina,  and,  being  divided  in  opinion  about  what  mea- 
sures to  take,  one  party  had  recourse  to  the  Carthagi- 
Poiyb.  L 1.  nians,  made  a  league  with  them,  and  put  the  citadel  into 
^  ^^'        their  hands ;  the  other  sent  ambassadors,  with  an  ofler 
of  the  city,  to  the  Romans,  whose  protection  they  im- 
plored, and  with  whom  they  pleaded  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  as  men  of  the  same  country  and  original. 
The  Romans,  having  so  severely  punished  the  trea- 
chery and  cruelty  of  their  own  citizens,  were  very  sensi- 
ble how  much  their  honour  might  suffer,  should  they 
protect  villains  notoriously  guilty  of  the  same  crimes; 
c.  11.        and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  considered  that  the 
Carthaginians''  had  not  only  subdued  a  very  long  and 

that  office.  He  ttpired  however  to  something  yet  higher,  as  was  easily  discerned 
by  the  quick-sighted  from  the  Tery  beginning  of  his  adminiKtration.  For  Hiero 
knowing  that  the  citizens,  whenever  the  troops  with  their  leaders  went  into  the  field, 
were  apt  to  fall  into  fiictioDs  and  seditions,  uid  that  Leptines,  a  man  in  high  rroute 
for  his  probity,  had  the  greatest  sway  with  the  people,  he  made  an  alliance  with  him, 
by  taking  his  daughter  to  wife,  proposing  by  this  means  to  secure  to  himself  the 
fidelity  of  the  Syracusians  at  home^  durins  his  expeditions  with  the  armv  abroad. 
As  to  the  soldiery,  the  veteran  mercenaries liaving  lost  their  discipline,  ancf  being  on 
all  occasions  prompt  to  mutiny  and  to  raise  new  commotions,  he  took  the  ibilowiog 
method  to  get  rid  of  them.  Under  colour  of  a  desisn  to  exthpate  the  usurpers  m 
Messina,  he  marched  his  forces  that  way,  and,  when  he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  so 
ordered  his  battle,  as  to  keep  the  Syracusians,  both  horse  and  foot,  fnm  engagmg* 
while  he  exposed  the  mercenaries  to  the  entire  shock  of  the  Mamertines.  The 
mercenaries  were  all  cut  off;  and  while  the  enemy  were  busied  in  the  slaughtsr, 
he  withdrew  his  own  people  in  safety  to  Syracuse.  After  his  having  formed  an 
army  to  his  own  mind,  he  marched  onoe  more  against  the  MaraertLies  and  gave 
them  that  total  overthrow  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text 

Mr.  Rollin,  who  is  a  divine,  cannot  approve  this  method  which  Hicro  took  to 

rid  liimself  ot  the  foreign  mercenaries,  though  he  grants  that  he  bad  no  other 

way  to  secure  himself  from  them.     Chevalier  Folard,  who  is  a  soldier,  sceins  to 

applaud  Hiero  for  die  action,  and  says,  that  it  ought  to  have  served  for  a  lesson 

to  the  Roman  emperors,  how  to  guard  themselves  against  the  prstorian  cohorts, 

when  they  became  licentious. 

Justin,  b.         <*  In  the  foUowins  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Carthaginian  power, 

la  c  4—6.  great  use  is  made  of  Mr.  Rollings  collections  in  his  Hist  Ancienne. 

Amp.  de  The  Carthaginians  were  originally  a  ookmy  from  Tyre  (in  Phcenicia,  a  country  on 

BeU.  Pun.    the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean),  the  most  renowned  dty  in  the  worid  for  com- 

p.  1.  Strab.  merce,  and  whidi  had  long  before  sent  into  Africa  a  colony  that  built  Utica.    The 

b.  17.  foundatioii  of  Carthage  is  ascribed  to  Elissa,  a  Tyrian  princess,  better  known  by  the 

p.  88S.  name  of  Dido.    Her  great  grandfather,  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  is  thought  to  be  die 

VeL  Paterc  nune  with  Edibaal  the  fother  of  Jezebel,  wifo  of  Ahab.    Dido  married  her  near  re- 

b.  1.  c  6.     lation  Acerbas  (called  otherwise  Sicharbss  and  Sichsus),  a  man  Unmensely  rich. 

Joseph.         Her  brother  Pygmalion,  king  ofTyre,  put  Acerbas  to  death,  that  he  mi^t  seise  his 

oontE.  Ap.    great  riohes ;  but  she  disappointed  the  crud  avarice  of  the  tyrant,  by  convejrinff  them 

b.  1.  secredy  out  of  his  dommiciw.  She  put  to  sea  with  a  considerable  number  of  friends 
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rich  tract  of  country  in  Africa,  and  some  part  of  Spain, 
but  were  masters  of  Sardinia,  and  the  adjacent  isles  on 

and  dependents,  and,  after  stopping  awhfle  at  Cyprus,  pursued  her  voyAge,  and 
at  length  landed  on  the  African  coast,  between  Utica  and  Tunis.  Here  she  is 
said  to  have  bought  of  the  natives  a  piece  of  ground,  as  much  as  she  could  com- 
pass with  an  ox*s  hide  (cut  into  thongs),  and  on  this  spot  to  have  built  Byrsa,  after, 
ward  the  dtadel  of  Carthage.  Many  of  the  Africans  in  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
yited  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  repaired  to  these  strangers  to  tnffic  with  them, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  took  up  their  habitation  among  them ;  so  that  the  whole 
bad  now  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  petty  ^tate. 

Dido,  soon  after,  by  encouragement  not  only  from  the  people  of  Utica  (who  looked 
upon  the  Tyrians  as  their  countrymen),  but  from  the  Africans  also,  built  a  city  ad- 
joining to  Byrsa,  and  called  itCarthada,  a  name  that  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  signi- 
fiet  New  City.  The  Romans  called  it  Carthago,  the  Greeks  Carchcdon.  It 
was  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Africans  for  the  ground  on  which  it  stood. 

[It  is  hnpossible  to  fix  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  chronolt^ers, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  differing  widely  on  the  subject.  Appian  and  otliers 
|dace  it  before  the  fall  of  Troy ;  others  many  years  later. 

Solinus  reckons  737  years  from  the  first  year  of  Carthage  to  its  total  destruc- 
tion, which,  if  placed  in  the  607th  year  of  Rome,  Carthage,  according  to  him, 
was  built  before  Rome  130  years. 

According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Carthage  was  founded  by  Dido  883  years  be- 
fbre  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  computation  will  fall  in  with  that 
of  Solinus,  as  to  the  age  of  Carthage,  but  not  as  to  the  juniority  of  Rome ;  which 
Sir  Isaac  supposes  to  be  younger  than  her  rival  by  256  years.] 

The  new  city  new  in  a  short  time  into  a  flourishing  condition ;  Tarbas,  a  neigh- 
bouring prince,  demanded  Dido  in  marriage,  threatening  the  Carthaginians  with 
war  in  case  of  refusaL  Dido,  to  avoid  this  marriage,  without  drawing  a  calamity 
upon  her  people,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  with  a  poniard.  She  was  afterward 
worshipped  as  a  ^dess  so  long  ai  Carthage  subsisted. 

The  first  war  waged  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  seems  to  have  been  on  ac-  Justin, 
count  of  the  annual  tribute  they  had  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Africans  for  b.  18.  c  7. 
the  ground  on  which  theh'  dty  stood.     In  this  war  their  arms  prospered  under  b.  Itt.  c  1. 
the  conduct  of  one  Malchus. 

But  Mago,  who  succeeded  Malchus,  is  considered,  by  Justin,  as  the  first  builder 
of  the  Carthaginian  empire,  because  it  was  he  that  introduced  an  exact  discipline 
among  the  troops.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar  had  the 
command  of  the  army.  These  brothers  left  each  three  sons,  who  shared  among 
them  the  chief  authority  in  Carthage.  They  made  war  agsonst  the  Moors  and 
Numidians  with  success,  and  obliged  the  Africans  to  relinquish  all  daim  to  the 
tribute ;  which  they  had  demanded  sword  in  hand. 

[Six  commanders  out  of  one  and  the  same  fiamily,  and  who  governed  all  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  dangerous  to  a  fVee  state.  It  was  a  jeak>U8y 
of  the  exorbitant  oower  of  this  family  of  Mago,  whidi  bduced  the  Carthaginians 
to  elect  a  hundred  judges  out  of  the  senators,  to  whom  the  generals  were  to  give 
an  accoimt  of  their  conduct  after  their  return  fVom  Uie  war.] 

When  the  Carthaginians  had  made  considerable  conquests  in  Africa,  there  arose  Sallust.  de 
a  war  between  ^em  and  the  people  of  Cyrene  (a  powerful  city  standing  to  the  BelL 
east  of  the  greater  Syrtis),  concerning  the  limits  of  their  respective  juriwiictions.  Jugurth. 
After  many  bloody  conflicts  by  land  and  sea,  it  «-as  agreed  (as  the  story  is  told)  VbL  Max. 
that  two  men  should  set  out  ttom  eadi  of  the  two  cities  at  the  same  instant,  and  b.  5.  c.  (L 
that  the  place  of  their  meeting  should  be  the  boundary  to  the  two  states.     The 
men  from  Carthage  (who  were  brothers  of  the  name  of  Philienus)  either  made 
more  expedition  than  those  from  Cyrene,  or,  as  Valerius  Maximus  relates,  began 
their  course  before  the  appointed  time.    Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Cyrenians  com- 
plained of  deceit,  and  refused  to  stand  to  the  agreement,  unless  the  two  brothers 
Qn  proof  of  their  innocence)  would  consent  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  of 
meeting.    The  PhOcni,  readily  acquiescing  in  the  proposal,  were  buried  quick 
in  that  spot ;  and  the  Carthaginians  erected  there  two  altars  to  then-  memory. 
The  pUu»  from  that  time  was  called  <*  The  Altars  of  the  Philseni"  [Aree  PkU 
kenorum],  and  was  ever  after  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  emphre, 
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the  coast  of  Italy,  and  had  even  extended  their  dominion 
far  in  Sicily,  these  things  gave  them  very  uneasy  appre* 

which  in  time  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
from  those  altan  to  the  pillars  of  Hercnlet. 

Historj  does  not  inform  us  at  what  times  the  Carthaginians  first  carried  ihdr 
arms  into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  or  Spain. 

Spain  had  sufficient  allurements  to  draw  the  Carthaginians  thither.  It  abounded 

with  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  enchanting  baits  to  their  avarice,  and  it  was  peopled 

bj  a  martial  race  of  men,  who  (if  once  reduced  to  be  subjects  of  Carthage)  would 

furnish  her  with  brave  troops  ror  the  conquest  of  other  nations,  and  free  her,  in 

part,  from  the  necessity  of  employing  foreign  mercenaries  in  her  wars.     For  the 

genius  of  the  Carthaginians  being  more  turned  to  commerce  than  war,  they  had 

constantly  recourse  (at  least  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  state)  to  that  dangerous 

expedient  of  hiring  strangers  to  fight  their  battles. 

Justin,  The  occasion  of  the  first  descent  made  by  the  Carthaginians  on  Spain  was  to 

b.  44.  c.  6.    defend  the  inhabitants  of  Oades  (a  colony  from  Tyre,  and  more  andent  than  those 

Dido,  b.  5.  of  Carthage  and  Utica)  against  the  Spaniards. 

p*  300.  Encounged  by  success  in  this  enterprise,  they  became  aggressors,  and  made 

conquests  in  Spain.  It  is  plain,  however,  by  what  Polybius  and  Livy  tell  us  of 
the  wan  of  Amilcar  Baicas,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal,  that,  till  the  times  of  these 
generals  (that  is,  till  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war),  the  Carthaginians  did 
not  penetrate  far  into  that  country. 

[Some  account  qf  Spain  will  be  given  in  a  more prcper  placcj  when  ike  Roman* 
carry  their  arms  thither,] 
Diod.  Sic         Sicily,  the  Urgest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  anciently  called  Trinacria 
1.  6.  and  Triquetia,  on  account  of  its  triangular  form. 

The  eastern  side,  which  faces  the  Ionian  or  Oredan  sea,  extends  tmm  Cupe  Pa- 
*  Pasiaio.  ddnum*  to  Pdotus.f  The  diief  dties  on  this  coast  were  Syracuse,  Taurome- 
t  Capo  di     nium,  and  Messina. 

Faro.  On  the  northern  coast,  looking  towards  Italy,  and  reaching  from  Cape  Pdonis 

to  Cape  Lilybseum,  the  most  noted  dties  were  Myls,  Hymera,  Pan«rmus,  Eryx, 
Drepanum,  Lilybsnim. 

The  south-west  side,  opposite  to  Africa,  extends  fWnn  Cape  Lilyboum  to  P»- 

chinum.  Its  prindpal  dties  were  Sclinus,Agrigentum,Oela,  and  Camarina.  The 

passagefromLdlybcum  to  the  promont<ffT  of  Mercury,  in  Africa,  isabout  187  miles. 

Diod.  Sic         About  the  year  Ant  Chr.  480,  the  Carthaginians,  in  consequence  of  a  league 

b.  11.  p.       made  with  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  raised  an  army  of  more  than  300,000  men, 

1,  2.  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  war,  and  3000  transports,  in  order  to  attack 

and  expel  all  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  him- 

self  was  to  invade  Greece. 

This  mighty  army,  which  landed  at  Panormus,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 

general  named  Hamilcar,  laid  siege  to  Hymera,  was,  before  that  place,  totally 

routed  and  destroyed  by  Gdo,  governor  of  Syracuse;  and  this  on  the  very  day 

of  the  famous  action  of  Thermopyls,  when  Leonidas  fell  with  his  300  Spartans 

in  defending  that  pass  against  the  numberless  forces  of  Xerxes. 

B.  C.  413.        After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  A  thenians  under  Nicias  at  Syracuse,  the  people 

Diod.  Sic     of  Segesta  (a  dty  not  far  from  Eryx),  who  had  declared  in  favour  «f  the  Athenians 

b.  IS.  p.        against  the  Syracusians,  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  latter,  and  being  attacked 

160.  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginian  republic,  under 

whose  protection  they  put  themselves  and  their  dty.   The  Carthaginians,  allured 

by  the  prospect  of  possessing  a  place  very  convenient  for  them,  promised  succour 

to  the  peofde  of  Sesesta. 

The  conduct  of  this  war  was  given  to  Hannibal,  grandson  to  Hamilcar,  who  had 
been  killed  before  Hymem.  At  the  head  of  a  groUaimy  he  besieged  Selinus,  and 
took  it  by  assault  He  treated  cruelly  all  whom  he  found  in  the  place,  but  suf. 
fered  those  who  had  fied  to  return  and  possess  the  dty,  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
Carthaginians.  He  afterward  took  Hymera  by  assault,  and,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  not  only  rased  the  dty,  but  caused  3000  prisoners  to  be  mur- 
dered on  the  very  spot  where  Hamilcar  had  been  slain. 

Hannibal,  after  these  expeditions,  returned  to  Carthage ;  but  his  successes  having 
rekindled  the  ambition  of  the  Carthagmians  to  get  posaettion  of  aU  Sicily,  they,  wia 
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hensions.  For  they  plainly  foresaw,  that,  nnlesd  they 
interposed  to  prevent  it,  Messina  would  soon  Ml  into 

tfiif  Tiew^  Uixee  yean  after  hit  retam,  appointad  him  a  second  time  to  be  their 
general,  and  allotted  him  an  aimy  of  120,000  (aome  say  300,000)  men.  On  hia 
pleading  hia  great  age,  to  excuse  himself  from  commanding  in  tliis  enterprise^ 
thmr  gave  him,  for  liis  lientenant,  Imilco,  son  of  Hanno,  of  the  same  fkmilj. 

The  Syracttsians  and  their  allies  prepared  themselves  to  give  the  enemy  a  wama 
receptiona 

Hannibal  opened  the  campaign  wiA  the  siege  of  Agrigentum.  Imagining  that 
it  was  impregnable  except  on  one  side,  he  employed  his  whole  force  on  tliat  one 
side.  He  tliKw  up  bann  and  terraces  as  high  as  tlie  walls,  and  made  use  of  the 
rubbish  and  ruins  of  the  tombs  which  he  had  found  standing  round  the  dty,  and 
which  he  had  demolished  for  that  purpose.  The  plague  soon  after  infocting  the 
army,  swept  away  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  general  himself.  Tlie 
Carthaginians  interpreted  this  disaster  as  a  punishment  infliMed  by  the  gods  for 
the  injuries  done  to  the  dead,  whose  ghoats  they  fancied  they  saw  stalking  befow 
them  in  the  night.  They  forbore  therefore  to  demolish  any  noore  tombs,  and 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  gods  t  a  child  was  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  and  many 
victims  thrown  into  the  sea  in  honour  of  Neptunew 

The  besieged,  after  eight  months,  were  so  pressed  by  famine,  that  they  resolved 
to  abandon  the  idaee  in  the  night.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  but  the  aged 
and  sick,  retired  to  OeU,  the  nearest  city  to  them. 

Imiko  entered  Agrigentum,  and  massacred  all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  plunder 
of  the  place  was  immensely  rich.  It  had  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and  had 
never  before  been  beaieged,  nor  consequently  plundered.  An  infinite  number  of 
picturea,  vases,  and  sUtues,  of  an  exquisite  taste,  were  found  in  it,  and  among 
other  curiositiBi  the  fomout  bull  of  Phalaris,  which  was  sent  to  Carthage^ 

Imiko  tiaving  quartered  his  troops  during  the  winter  in  Agricwntum,  and  totally 
ruined  it,  laid  siege  to  Oela  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  He  took  this  l^ace. 
notwithstanding  the  succours  brought  to  it  by  Dionysius  tht  tyrant,  who  had  seised 
the  government  of  Syracuse.  A  treaty,  which  the  Carthaginians  afterwaid  made 
with  Dionysius,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were,  that 
Carthage  siiould  remain  mistresa  of  her  ancient  coloniea,  and  of  the  territories  of 
the  Sicanians ;  that  the  peopk  of  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  Hymera,  should  be 
subject  to  her;  that  tfioae  of  GeU  and  Camarina  should  inhabit  thdr  own  dis- 
mantled dtiea,  but  be  tributary  to  Carthage;  that  the  Leontinea,  Messinians, 
and  all  the  other  SidHana,  should  enjoj  thdr  own  laws  and  liberties,  except  the 
Syracusians,  who  were  to  continue  subject  to  Dionysius. 

These  arUcks  being  ratified^  the  Carthaginians  returned  home^  having  lost  one 
half  of  their  army  by  the  plague,  which  raging  afterward  in  Africa,  multitudes 
perished  both  of  tlie  pecmle  of  Carthage^  and  of  their  confederates. 

Dionysius  had  conduded  the  kte  peace  with  the  Carthaginians  in  no  other  view, 
but  to  get  time  to  esublish  his  new  authority,  and  make  the  necessary  preparationa 
for  a  vigorous  war  against  them.  These  things  being  aooomplkbed,  he  oaUed  the 
Syracusians  togetlier,  and  represented  to  them  the  dai^rous  ambition  of  Carthage, 
which,  he  said,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  subduing  of  all  Sicily,  an  enterprise 
whichonly  the  havoc  made  in  Africa  by  the  plague  did  at  present  suspend;  andha 
exhorted  them  to  sdae  the  favourabk  opportunity  they  had  of  being  the  aggressors. 

The  tyrant  was  no  less  odious  ihan  his  tyrannv  to  the  people  of  Sjrracuse ;  never* 
thekas,  the  tmpkcable  hatred  they  bore  to  the  C&rthaginians  made  themrecdve  his 
harangue  with  appUuse.  Dkmyaius,  thereupon,  without  any  previous  complaint  of 
treatiea  violated,  or  so  much  as  a  declaration  of  war,  gave  up  to  the  fuiy  of  the 
populate  the  persons  and  possessions  of  the  Carthaginian  merchants,  who  in  great 
immbers  were  then  residing  in  Sjrracuse,  and  were  there  trading  secuT^y  on  the  foith 
of  treadea.  These  unhappy  men  were  not  only  plundered  of  all  thdr  efiects,  but 
made  to  undergo  the  utmost  ignominy  and  cruelties  that  could  be  devised,  under 
pretence  of  retaliation  lior  what  the  Carthaginiana  had  formerly  done  to  the  peopk 
of  Sicily:  and  thk  exampk  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity  was  followed  in  many 
parts  of  the  island.  The  tyrant,  after  thk  strange  beghmhtg  of  hostilities,  sent 
deputies  to  Carthage,  to  demand  the  restoration  of  all  the  Sidlian  dtiea  to  thdr 
laws  and  liberties;  and  to  declare  that,  in  caae  of  refusal,  all  the  Carthaginians 
found  in  those  dties  shouM  be  treated  as  enemks. 
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the  hands  of  those  formidable  neighbours;  who  would 
then  be  able  speedily  to  invade  Syracuse,  and  all  the 

Dionniui  opened  the  campaign  with  the  liege  of  Motya,  the  Aief  magazine  of 
the  CarthaginiaiM  in  Sicily ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  ImUco  could  do  to  sue- 
Gour  it,  carried  the  place  by  assault.     He  put  all  the  inhabitantt  to  the  sword, 
except  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  temples;  he  plundered  the  town,  and  then 
kavmg  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  under  a  trusty  governor,  returned  to  Syracuse. 
Diod.  Sic         The  following  year,  Imilco  came  back  to  Sicfly  with  a  most  formidable  army. 
b.  14.  Jui-  He  Umded  at  Panormus,  recovered  Motya  by  force  of  arms,  and  took  several  other 
tin,  b.  19.     cities.    Animated  by  these  successes,  he  marched  his  forces  towards  Syracuse  with 
eS,  i     *    intention  to  besiege  it,  ordering  his  fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  Mago,  to  sail  thither. 
*  Mago,  with  20o2up8  of  war,  Siat  were  adorned  with  the  enemy's  spoils,  was  quickly 

leen  entering  the  great  port  as  in  triumph,  and  followed  by  600  barks.  The  Car- 
thaginian land  forces,  consisting,  according  to  some  authors,  of  300,000  foot  and 
8000  horse,  appear^  at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  both  to- 
gether threw  the  Syracusians  into  the  utmost  consternation.  ImUoo  for  thirty  days 
successively  employed  his  troops  in  laying  waste  the  neighbouring  country.  He 
afterward  possessed  himself  of  the  suburb  called  Acradioai  and  pulaged  the  tem- 
ples of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  beating  down  the  tombs  that  stood  round  the  dty, 
to  fortify  his  camp  with  the  nuiterials.  But  now,  when,  master  of  almost  all  the 
cities  in  the  isUnd,  he  expected  to  complete  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  speedy  reduc- 
tion  of  Syracuse,  a  dreadful  plague,  which  with  incredible  swiftness  and  destruction 
ipread  itself  among  his  troops,  put  an  end  at  once  to  aU  his  pleasing  hopes,  and 
made  the  splendour  of  his  anticipated  triumph  vanish  in  a  momenL 

Dionysius  did  not  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy.  The ' 
Carthaginian  ships  were  almost  all  either  taken  or  burnt.  The  land  farces  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance;  but  night  oomins  on,  Imilco,  during  that  short  suspension 
of  hostilities,  sent  to  Dionysius  for  permission  to  carrjr  back  to  Carthage  the  small 
remainder  of  his  troops,  oflTering  him  300  talents,  whidi  was  all  the  money  he  had 
left.  This  permission  could  not  be  obtained  but  for  the  Carthaginians  only,  widi 
whom  he  stoic  away  in  the  night,  leaving  the  Africans  to  the  discretion  of  the 
enenfy.  However,  to  show  that  what  he  bad  done  was  purdy  to  preserve  tbone 
few  of  his  countrymen  whom  the  plague  had  spared,  and  not  from  a  cowardly  care 
of  his  own  life,  he  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage  retired  immediately  to  bis  house,  shut 
the  doors  against  the  citizens,  and  even  his  own  diildren,  and  killed  himself. 

A  misfortune  far  greater  than  what  the  Carthaginians  had  just  suffered  in  Sicily 
now  threatened  them  at  home;  for  the  Africans,  resenting  highly  that  their  couo. 
trymen  had  been  left  behind  in  that  bland,  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Syracusians, 
flew  to  arms  in  the  utmost  fury,  seized  upon  Tunes,  and,  their  numbers  increasing 
to  more  than  200,000  men,  marched  directlv  to  invest  Carthage.  Happily  for 
the  republic,  this  numerous  army  had  no  leader,  no  discipline,  no  provisions,  no 
engines  of  war.  Disputes  and  jealousies  quickly  broke  the  lawless  rabble  into 
faction ii,  and  famine  soon  after  entirely  dispersed  it. 

Carthage,  not  yet  despairing  of  the  entire  conquest  of  Sicily,  made  a  new  effort 
in  that  view.  A  general  nara^  Mago  had  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  He  lost 
16,000  men  and  hi«  own  life  in  a  battle  against  Dionysius;  and  those  of  the  Car. 
thaginian  armv,  who  escaped  the  slaughter,  were  constrained  to  sue  for  peace. 
Dionysius  insisted  on  their  evacuating  Sicily  and  defraying  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war. 

The  Carthaginians  pretended  to  accept  the  peace  on  these  terms ;  but  repre- 
senting  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  deliver  up  the  cities  they  poetsessed  in 
Sicily  without  the  express  orders  of  their  republic,  they  obtained  a  truce,  whidi  was 
to  last  till  the  return  of  an  express  sent  to  Carthage.  During  this  interval  they 
chose  the  son  of  Mago  to  be  their  generaL  This  new  comm«ider,  though  very 
young,  yet  by  his  great  ability  and  conduct  so  improved  the  short  time  he  had  to 
manage,  that,  at  the  return  o(  the  express,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field, 
and  ^ve  the  enemy  battle.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Syracusians,  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  produce  an  honourable  peace  for  the  Carthaginians.  By  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  they  not  only  kept  all  their  possessions,  but  acquired  some 
additional  places,  and  had  also  1000  talents  from  Dionysius. 
Dk)d.  6ie.  After  the  death  of  this  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  in  the  time  of  the  joungm  (his 
b.  15.  Bon  and  succe8Sor),Canhage  took  part  in  the  troubles  wherein  Syracuse  was  involved. 
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Other  parts  of  the  island,  not  yet  in  their  •bedience. 
They  considered^likewise,  that  the  Carthaginians^wheu 

codeavouriiigtommke  advantage  of  them  for  eitablishing  there  her  own  domination. 
Timoleon  from  Corinth  rescued  the  83nracti8ians  from  this  danger,  and  reduced  the  Plat,  in 
Carthaginians  to  sne  for  peace,  which  was  settled  on  the  following  terms :  "  The  TimoL 
riTer  Halycus  (or  Ltcos)  near  Agrigentum  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha.  about  the 
ginian  territory  in  SicUy ;  all  natives  of  the  cities  subject  to  the  Carthaginians  Y.  ant.  Chr. 
were  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  if  they  pleased,  to  Syracuse  with  their  effects;  34«, 
andy  lastly,  die  Carthaginians  were  not  to  assist,  or  to  have  any  correspondence 
with,  the  several  tyrants  who  at  this  time  pretended  to  the  lordship  of  that  dty. 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  Hanno,  one  of  the  most  considerable  Justin, 
dtiaens  of  Carthage,  formed  the  design  (but  without  success)  of  making  himself  b.  21.  c  4. 
tyrant  of  his  country,  by  poisoning  the  whole  senate  at  a  banquet.    H  is  stratagem 
befaig  discovered,  he  was  put  to  death  by  torture ;  and  his  children,  and  all  his  re- 
lations, wore  at  the  same  time  cut  off  without  mercy,  though  they  had  no  share  in 
his  guilt. 

Some  yeaw  alter  this,  the  Carthaginians  woe  terribly  alarmed  for  their  posses-  About  the 
lions  in  Sicily,  by  the  growing  power  of  the  formidable  Agathodes.    This  man,  y.  ant  Chr. 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  owed  the  wonderful  rise  of  his  fortune  317. 
^*-Jfy  measure  to  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  distinguished  courage,  and  his  Justin, 
enterprising  genius ;  but  chiefly  to  his  consummate  widredness,  the  arU  of  treachery,  5, 22.  Diod. 
and  the  practice  of  the  most  unbounded  crudties.     He  was  now  absolute  lord  of  gj^  5.  19 
Syracuse.    Not  content  with  this  elevation,  he  aspired  to  be  king  of  all  Sidly,  and  c.  i. 
had  made  so  swift  a  progress  in  subduing  the  island,  that  Carthage  was  obliged,  Polyb.  b. 
in  self-defence,  to  despatch  a  venr  numerous  army  thither,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  15, 1  looS, 
oon<mest.    Hamilcar  commanded  it;  he  gave  the  tyrant  a  total  overthrow  near      * 
the  Hymera,  pursued  him  even  to  Syracuse,  and  closely  besi^^  him  In  that 
capital  of  his  dominion. 

Tbecrudties  of  Agathodes  had  made  him  univentally  detested  by  the  Sicilians  ; 
be  was  now  therefore  deserted  by  all  his  allies,  and  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that 
his  own  forces  were  too  weak  to  preserve  the  place.  In  these  distressful  drcum. 
stanceshe  fonned  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  most  accomplished  hero :— .To  make 
a  descent  upon  Africa,  ini^  the  dominion  of  his  victorious  enemies,  and  transfer 
the  war  to  the  very  seat  of  their  emphe.  His  great  foredght  and  judgment  to  dis- 
cern that  this  design  was  practicable,  and  also  the  courage  and  prudence  he  dis. 
played  in  the  execution  of  it,  are  mudi  admired  by  the  historians,  but  cannot  be 
ttilarged  upon  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention,  that,  leaving  under  the  command 
of  his  brother,  Antander,  a  sufficient  number  of  his  troops  to  defend  the  dty  for 
some  time,  he  put  to  sea  with  the  rcmahider,  without  letting  any  body  know  his 
dM%a,  or  what  ooune  he  intended  to  steer:  but,  before  his  departure,  to  encourage 
the  Syracusians  to  bdiave  themsdves  with  constancy  during  his  absence,  he  assured 
diOT,  that  the  siege  would  be  but  of  diort  duration,  and  that  he  had  found  an  in- 
fallible way  to  victory. 

,  ,,2!^^°'** ''*»'** -'^g^Aocks  took  with  hhn  in  this  expedite  amounted  to  about 
VCWOmen.  Havmg  landed  these  troopa  safely  in  Africa,  he  Immediatdy  called 
than  togMfaCT,  opened  to  them  his  desigpi,  with  the  motives  of  it,  and  made  them 
nndewtand,  that  the  only  way  to  ddiver  their  own  country  from  its  present  distress 
'^^*^'^'°'®*^^^*^*^«°«"'^^  He  represented  to  them,  that  the 
citlsens  of  Cartfaape  were  a  luxurious  and  effeminate  people,  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  Svracusians,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war ;  that  the  unexampled  boldness  of 
his  enterprise  would  abne  disconcert  and  tenrify  them ;  that  they  were  wholly  un- 
piepared  to  repd  an  enemy  at  thdr  gates;  that  the  Africans,  always  hsthi  the 
CardMginiana,  would  faifoUibly  join  Urn  upon  the  first  notice  of  his  hinding ;  and. 
In  a  word,  he  promised  them  the  whole  wealth  of  Carthage  as  the  certain  reward  of 
thefar  courage  in  the  piesent  exnediUon.  The  soldiers  recdved  his  harangue  with 
^>plMise  and  acdamations,  and  fonded  themsdves  already  hi  possession  of  that  rich 
uS''Z!i^  •^▼•ntage  of  thdr  present  sangume  temper,  and  the  high  hopes  he 
had  inqyfared  them  with,  he  dien  persuaded  them  to  bum  all  thdr  ships  in  honour 
to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  ptetending,  that  in  the  passage  to  Africa  he  hadseoeUy 
made  a  vow  so  to  do,  if  those  ddties  would  grant  him  a  prosperous  voyage.  When 
by  thus  destroyhig  his  fleet  hb  had  brought^  soldiers  under  a  necessity  of  pladng 
all  their  confidence  hi  thdr  courage,  he  led  them  on  to  action. 

VOL.  II.  a  G 
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once  in  possession  of  Messina,  might  make  use  of  it 
almost  as  a  bridge  to  pass  into  Italy,  the  conquest  of 

Twooonsidenblechieshe  lueeeirifclj  attadcedand  cairied  braMaolt  In  aiiiort 

time;  the  latter  was  Tunas  not  many  miles  from  Carthage.     The  Cardiagimani^ 

terribly  alarmed  at  the  swift  progress  of  this  unexpected  inTader,  hastOj  armed  their 

citiiens  to  the  number  of  above  40,000,  and  sent  them  out  under  the  oommand  of 

Hanno  and  BomOcar,  men  who  had  been  long  at  Tariance  about  family  intcresta. 

A  pitched  battle  quiddy  ensued ;  Hanno  was  slain  in  it,  the  Carthaginians  routedyF 

and  their  camp  taken.  It  is  said,  that  Bomilcar  might  haTerestxxed  the  battle  aftcc 

the  death  of  Hanno,  if,  for  private  reasons  of  self-interest,  he  had  not  chose  ratfasv 

to  quit  the  field  to  Agatbodes.   After  this  victoir  many  fortified  places  suncodcnd 

to  the  conqueror,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Amcans  revolted  to  him. 

I>iod.Sic.b.      It  was  at  this  time  that  an  embassy  came  to  Carthage  from  the  Tyrians,  to  im- 

17«  Q.  Curt  plore  succour  against  Alexander  the  Great,  who  besieged  their  dty ;  a  reqaeat 

b.  4.  whid)  the  Cart]utfinians«  how  willing  soever,  could  by  no  means  comply  widi, 

in  the  present  mehmdioly  situation  of  their  affairs.     . 
DIod.  Sic         The  unhappy  condition  to  which  the  Carthaginians  were  reduced  they  aaoibed 
b.  20.  to  the  anger  or  the  gods,  provoked  at  some  neglect  of  duty.    IthadbeenacQslom» 

fimn  the  very  infancy  of  Carthage,  and  was  become  a  part  of  their  rel^ion,  to  send 
annually  to  Tyro  (the  mother-dty)  the  tenth,  or  what  was  so  called,  of  the  public 
revenue,  as  an  omring  to  HerciUes,  the  patron  and  pwHetflior  of  both  Tyre  and 
Carthage.  But  from  the  time  duit  tins  revenue  grew  conaidenble,  the  whole 
tenth  was  not  fairly  remitted:  lemone  seiaed  theCarthagimana;  and,  to  expiate 
their  guilt,  they  now  sent  to  Tyre  presents  of  prodigious  value. 

Another  custom  had  prevailed  at  Cardiage,  of  a  most  barbarous  and  bloody  so* 
perstition,  that  of  sacrificing  great  numbers  of  diildren  to  Saturn.  AndenUy  those 
diildren  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  £uniliea;  of  late  the  ohildica  of  slaves  and 
beggars  had  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  nobly  born ;  aftaodftil  impiecyf 
for  the  expiation  of  which,  SOO  children  of  the  first  rank  were  now  thrown  into 
the  firs,  an  oflMng  to  the  sod;  and,  as  Diodorus  Sicuhis  reports,  900  of  the  citi. 
sens  voluntarily  sacrificed  &emsdves  on  this  occasion  to  padi^  the  same  deity. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  deqMlched  to  Hamiicar  in  Sicily,  with 
the  news  of  what  misfortunes  had  befallen  the  rqmblic  hi  AlHca,  and  to  urge  hhn 
to  send  speedy  suoconn  to  Carthage.  Hamflcar  commanded  the  deputies  not  ones 
to  mention  the  victory  of  Agathodes,  but  on  the  contrary  to  report  that  his  foveea 
had  been  all  cutoff,  and  his  whole  fleet  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.— The  senate 
ofCard)age  had  sent  to  Hamiicar  by  the  messengers  all  the  bedbi  of  Agadiodes*a 
ships  whidi  had  been  burnt,  that  by  showing  diem  he  might  the  more  eas^  gain 
credit  to  this  report.  The  stratagem  had  like  to  have  mmtd  suooessfoL  HsBfl^ 
car  summoned  the  bedeged  to  surrender,  and  showed  the  beaks.  The  rain  of 
Agathodes  bdng  generallv  believed  in  Syracuse,  the  majority  of  the  dtiaens,  and 
Antander  hfansdf,  were  disposed  to  capitulate.  But  Eurymnon,  an  ^tohan^ 
whom  Agathodes  had  left  behind  him  to  counsd  his  brother,  by  mudi  persoastai 
prevailed  with  them  to  hold  out  till  they  had  certain  intelUgcnoe  of  the  trudw  A 
galley  of  thirty  oars  arrived  soon  after  in  die  port,  and  broi^^  die  news  of  A|(i^ 
thodes^s  victory,  which  at  once  restored  life  and  resolutian  to  the  inhaUtanlh 
Hamikar  made  a  last  eSbn  to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  but  without  suooesak 
He  then  raised  the  siege,  and  scat  6000  men  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  oountm 
Returning  afterward  in  hopes  to  surprise  the  dty  in  the  night,  his  design  was  du* 
covered,  his  army  defeated,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  Syraeuaians  cut 
off  his  head,  and  sent  it  into  Africa,  a  welcome  present  to  Agathodes. 

The  ccmfttrion  into  which  all  thew  disasters  threw  the  Carthaginiana  encouraged 
Bomilcar  their  general  to  attempt  the  execntian  of  a  design  he  had  long  harboared 
in  his  breast;  it  was  to  make  himself  monarch  of  the  Cuthaginian  state.  He  had 
gained  over  some  of  the  dtizens  to  his  interest,  and  had  secarsd  a  boc^  of  the  ibidga 
mercenaries  to  assist  him.  The  conspiracy  nevertheless  proved  aiieiiive;  he  was 
overpowered,  and,  bdng  noade  prisoner,  was  crucified  for  Us  rsbdlkin. 

Widle  Bomilcar  waspursttincUb  wiclwd  desin  against  tlMlibeftiesoffaisooaaliyV 
Agathodes  was  buinr  in  a  trea&ry  of  another  Und.  He  had  won  over  to  his  cause 
Ophdhw,  king  of  Cyrene,  by  pretending  that  he  would  leave  him  the  cmplrs  of 
Africa,  and  that  he  had  no  view  hi  his  pvesent  expedition^  but  tt  draw  the  Cardie 
ginians  out  of  Sicily.   OpheUns  brought  a  consideiabkaniytt  the  aasiitmea  of  te 
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which  had  been  long  their  ambition.  All  this  was  wdl 
weighed  by  the  Romans ;  and  yet,  as  Polybins  reports^ 

Sjnaovsiini.  Ag«lb4)def,tOget  tkdafanlote  ctiMmandoftbetetMo^riewtl^ 
Inder  by  surpriae,  after  which,  by  fiur  wofcU,  and  laige  promiaea,  he  engaged  the 
Cyrenlaiui  to  follow  hiBK 

Hia  affiuia being  now  in  a  flouriahing condition,  he  thought  it  proper  to  leave  them 
awhile  under  the  conduct  ofhla  son  Archagathus,  and  return  into  SiclTy,  to  take  some 
care  of  his  intereata  at  home.  His  renown,  and  die  report  of  his  vietoriea,  flew  before 
him.  On  the  news  of  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  many  towns  revolted  to  him ;  but  it  was 
HOC  long  b^Rvrt  iD  newt  recalled  him  into  Africa.— Uis  abaance  Jiad  entirely  diangc4 
die  face  of  things  in  that  country,  and  all  his  arts  and  endeavours  proved  ineffectual 
to  resurfe  them  to  thdr  former  condition.  His  army  had  been  defeftCed,  ha  strong 
bolda  hadfnxTOiderBd  to  the  caemy,  and  his  troops  were  mutinous  for  want  of  pay. 
He  attacked  the  Cuthaglnians  afur  hia  landing,  but  was  repulsed  and  routed ;  he 
lost  aOOO  men  ki  tbe  action.  After  tfala  defeat,  and  another  disaster,  by  which  he 
lost  4000  of  his  men,  the  Africans  of  his  army  adl  deserted  him.  Not  thinking  him- 
aelf  liherefbre  in  a  oonditioD  to  maintaitt  the  war  any  longer,  he  nesol^ed  to  leave 
Africa;  and  not  having  ships  sufficient  to  transport  his  troops  into  Sidlv,  he  would 
have  stole  away  with  only  a  few  of  his  friends,  and  bis  vounger  son  HeracHdes ; 
for  be  feved  lest  hia  eldeat  soo  Archagsthna,  being  a  daring  man,  and  having  been 
too  familiar  with  his  stepmother,  would  attempt  something  againat  his  life.  Archa- 
gatbua  diaoovered  his  deaign,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  put  in  chains.  A 
audden  panie  soon  afrer  seued  the  army,  believing  that  the  enemjr  was  just  ready 
to  fkH  upon  them.  The  guard  who  had  the  king  in  custody,  bdng  In  the  same 
consternation  with  the  rest,  and  in  their  fright  comins  out  with  dieir  prisoner  bound, 
the  soldiers  were  so  moved  at  thiaiii^t,  that  they  aU  cried  out,  <*  Unloose  him,  let 
him  go.**  Agathoelca  wai  no  sooner  freed  from  Ma  chains,  but,  eonauhing  Ohlj 
his  owB  iaielj,  he  got  on  board  a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  for  Sicily,  leaving  ha 
two  soaa  to  me  fury  of  the  enraged  aoldlers,  who  slew  them  both  upon  ^  irst  dia* 
oovery  of  bii  departure  Tlie  Syracosiin  troops,  though  thus  forsaken  by  their 
leader^  made  an  honourable  treaty  for  themaelvea  wlw  the  Carthi^iniaiiB,  with 
whom  idao  AgiMhoclea,  after  hia  retum  into  Sicily,  eondnded  a  peace  upon  equal 
termo,  notwitdbatandibg  hia  late  diaaateia  and  disgrace. 

After  tbe  death  of  Agathoalea,  and  when  Syraonae  was  again  involved  in  dvil  war» 
tlwCarthaginiaaa  renewed  thcb  attempt  ones  iiiore  to  aufadue  the  whole  ialand  of  Si* 
cUy*  They  poaseaaad  themaebo  of  BMiiy  dtles  bdonging  to  the  Syiacnsiaiw,  and 
invested  Syracuse  itself.  This  conunon  danger  obliged  the  contending  parties  in  the 
dty  to  unite,  and  call  in  king  Pyrrhui  to  Aieir  aid.  Pyrrhus,  *  by  repnted  victories  o  gee  b.  3. 
over  the  Carthaginians,  deprived  them  in  ashort  tkne  of  all  their  poaseaslooa  io  Si-  c.  Its.  §  I. 
eily,  except  die  dty  of  LUy  bsBom  only.  By  his  own  miscondoct  he  afretwaid  kit 
all  the  fruit  of  hia  suceeasca,  being  abandoned  by  hia  Sicilian  allici,  and  obliged  to 
4mk  the  island  to  picaervehimaelf  and  his  Epirou  from  total  dettructioD.  TheCar« 
rtiaginiaas^  who  before  his  departure  had  biou^tanrighty  army  into  Sicily,  notonly 
leooveredaU  their  ancient  posaeislon^  but  endeavoured  to  enlarge  their  dominion  1^ 
new  eeoquests.  Hiero  being  chosen  to  the  government  of  Syracuse,  oppoaed  the 
pMgresa  of  their  arms,  till  the  affidr  of  Meaaina  united  the  two  powers  hi  one  enter* 
prise,  drew  the  Bomana  into  Sicily,  and  gave  commcneament  to  the  fiiatPuniowigi 
The  Form  of  the  Caetbaoiitiak  OovxKimxvT. 

The  govermnent  of  Carthage,  like  that  of  Rome,  waaoompoaed  of  three  diftr. 
em  authorities^  which  balanced  each  other;  the  audiority  of  the  two  supreme  magl- 
strtUea,  called  suffetes  (from  tbe  Phomidan  word  topheikn,  whidi  tigm&njudget)^ 
thatoftheseoate,andtnatof  the  assembly  of  the  people.  To  these  was  afrerwaid 
added  the  council  of  the  hundred. 

The  BuPFSTEs. 
Thesuffetei  were  annual  madatrates,  and  ^txdi  authority  much  the  same  with 
that  ol  the  consttia  at  Borne.  By  the  ancient  writeo  they  ar6  frequently  styled 
UAgs,  dictators,  consuls.  History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  of  their  dec- 
^tth  Vheii  office  was  to  convene  the  senate,  to  preside  there,  propose  the  matfera 
for  debate,  and  ooUeet  the  volceo.  They  ahio  sat  as  ddef  justices  in  private  causci 
of  importance.  Nor  wm  their  authority  cooifined  to^  dvil  affidrs,  tli^  sometimes 
MuwndadtliesMifaa. 
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the  conscript  fathers  could  not  be  brought  to  determine 
for  succouring  Messina;  because  they  judged,  that  the 
benefit  which  they  should  draw  from  it  would  not  be 
greater  than  the  reproach  they  should  suffer  for  so 
inconsistent  a  conduct.  But  the  people  having  been 
greatly  impoverished  by  the  late  wars,  and  it  being 
represented  to  them  by  those  who  were  to  command 
the  army,  in  case  of  an  expedition  into  Sicily,  how 
profitable  it  would  be,  not  only  to  the  public  in  general, 
but  to  each  man  in  particular,  they  passed  a  decree  in 

•  Hbcoi.  favour  of  the  enterprise;  and  Appius  Claudius,*  one 
fX.  Fiac-  of  the  consuls,  was  ordered  to  conduct  an  army  into 
'^eir  of    Sicily  to  the  relief  of  Messina. 

*  ^  ^  Appius,  to  learn  the  posture  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
B.C.  2©.  true  state  of  things  in  that  place,  is  reported*  to  have 

The  Sevatb. 
The  number  of  which  the  Koate of  Cvthage  cooufted  to  not  known;  it  nmat 
certainly  have  been  very  ooosidetable,  teeing  100  penons  wete  edected  fimn  it  to 
form  a  separate  coundL  In  the  lenale  all  public  affain  wa»  debated,  the  lettem 
ftom  generals  read,  the  complaints  fi!om  the  provinces  heard,  amb— adow  admitted 
toau^pnce,  peace  and  war  determined.  VThen  the  senaton  were  unanimous,  there 
lay  no  appou  from  their  dectoion;  but  whenever  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  the 
a&ir  dev<dved  to  the  people;  a  reguktion  which  seems  well  contrived  to  prevnt 
divisions,  and  a  fiictious  opposition  to  reasonable  counsels ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  any  member  of  an  aasemUy,  whidi  had  the  prerogative  of  judging  &- 
ctoivcly  in  affairs,  would  willingly  sufa  them  to  be  carried  before  another  trihiinal. 

The  People. 

Artotb.  2.       It  appears  from  Aiistot]e*s  eulogium  on  the  government  of  Carthage,  that,  so 

de  Rep.        low  as  to  hto  time,  the  people  spontaneously  left  the  chief  administration  of  public 

c.  II.  affiurs  to  the  souue.  And  Polybius  remarks,  that,  while  the  senate  governed,  the 

Carthaginians  were  successful  in  all  their  enterprises.    But  at  len^  riches  and 

extensive  conquesu  made  the  i^ople  insolent ;  and  then,  forgetting  that  they  owed 

their  prosperity  to  the  wise  conduct  of  that  venerable  body,  they  not  only  interfered 

in  the  government  of  the  state,  but  arrogated  to  themselves  almost  the  whole  power. 

From  that  period  the  public  affairs  were  transacted  wholly  by  cabals  and  factions; 

and  Polybius  assigns  thto  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  ruin. 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Hukdeed. 

Y.  of  dar-       ^^^'  council  was  composed  of  104  persons,  though  for  brevity's  sake  they  are 

fljji^  487«    called  the  hundred,  and  was  instituted  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Carthaginian  generals, 

who  had  used  before  to  exercise  an  absolute  and  uncontroUable  power  when  at  the 

head  of  armies  in  the  field;  they  now  became  accountable  to  these  judges  for  their 

actions,  on  their  return  from  the  campaign. 

Of  these  104  judges,  five  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  the  rest, 
and  were  like  the  council  of  ten  in  the  Venetian  senate.  A  vacancy  in  their  body 
could  be  filled  by  none  but  themselves.  They  had  also  the  power  of  choosing  those 
who  composed  the  coundl  of  the  hundred. 

•  ^<  Primo  ad  expUnandos  hostes  fretum  piscatoria  navi  trajedt  [Appius  dau. 
dius  Caudex],  et  cum  duce  Carthaginiensium  ^t,  ut  presidium  arce  deduccret. 
Rheffium  regressus,**  &c    AureL  Vict,  c  37. 
That  the  consul  in  person  went  over  privatdy  to  Messiqa  aeems.to  be  supported 
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ventured  over  thither  in  a  fishing-hoat^  and  to  have  so 
happily  conducted  himself  there,  as  by  some  means  to 

hj  the  woidi  of  Pdybias,  who  ipeaks  of  the  Mamertiiieii  sencUng  for  Appiua,  aiid 
•urrendering  thdr  aty  to  him,  as  of  a  tniuactioo  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
Roman  army  to  Messina.  But,  according  to  this  author,  they  had  either  br  art  or 
force  rid  themselTes  of  the  Carthaginian  officer  before  they  called  over  Appius. 
Polyb.  lib.  1.  cap.  11. 

If  we  may  believe  Zonaras,  the  person  who  went  over  privately  to  Messina,  to 
leam  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  city,  was  not  Appius  Claudius  the  consul,  but  one 
CUndios,  a  l^ionary  tribune,  whom  the  consul  de^MUchcd  on  dtat  commission. 
Zonaras  diners  in  some  particulars  from  Polybius  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  has  many  circumstances  wliich  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
bnt  himself.  He  tdls  us,  that  the  two  republics  were  mutually  jealous  of  each  other;  * 
each  bought  its  own  safety  depended  on  subduing  its  rival  This  was  the  true  cause 
of  the  war.  Thus  hr  he  agrees  with  other  writers.  But  he  adds,  that  the  Romans 
assigned,  for  their  motive  to  the  war,  some  assistance  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
fimnerly  given  the  Tarsntfnes  against  Romt.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other 
handy  allied,  as  their  ground  of  quarrel,  that.the  Romans  bad  made  a  friendship 
with  Hiefo,  when  he  was  at  war  with  Carthage. 

As  to  the  aflbir  of  Messina,  his  relation  is  in  substance  as  follows:  TheBlamer- 
tines,  being  besieged  by  Idog  Hiero,  ask  succour  from  the  Romans.  The  Romans, 
knowing  mat  if  wis  reouest  should  be  reftised  they  would  give  themselves  to  the 
Cartha^nians,  who  mij^t  then  be  able  to  pass  into  Italy,  reamly  promise  to  send  the 
sooeoor  desired.  This  promise,  however,  not  being  speedily  perfbrmed,  and  the 
Mamertines  being  straitly  pressed  by  die  enemy,  they  apply  for  aid  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  thereupon  make  peace  with  Hiero,  both  for  mcmsdves  and  for  the  Ma. 
mertinss,  ss  the  most  effectual  means  to  hinder  the  RoBans  fhnn  coming  Into  Sidly  X 
and,  under  a  leader  named  Uanno,  they  take  upon  them  the  guard  of  the  city  and. 
o#  the  straits*  Intfae  meanwhfle,  Claudius,  alegionary  tribune,  whom  the  consul  had 
sent  before  him  with  a  tew  ships,  comes  to  Rhenum ;  but  finding  that  the  enemy  has 
a  much  stronger  fleet  at  sea,  and  therefore  not  daring  to  attempt  the  passage  with  his 
ships,  he  steids  over  privately  in  a  small  boat  to  Messina,  and  has  a  conference  with 
the  Alamertines ;  but,  through  the  opposition  of  the  Car^iaginians,  is  obliged  to  le- 
tom  without  sActinff  any  thhig.  Aibrward,  when  he  hears  3iat  the  Mamotines  are 
in  some  oommotion^or  though  they  would  not  consent  to  be  subject  to  Rome,  they 
were  weary  of  the  ONrthsginians),  he  goes  over  again,  and  promises  that  the  Ro- 
mans, if  admitted  into  the  place,  shaU  return  home  as  soon  as  they  have  restored 
Messina  to  a  state  of  security.  He  then  bids  the  Carthaginians  quit  the  placik  or 
^e  a  good  reason  far  staying.  The  Mamertines  are  silent  through  fear;  the  Car- 
thaginians make  him  no  answer,  because  thev  hold  the  dty  by  force,  and  despise 
him.— The  silence  of  both,  cries  Claudius,  shows  that  the  Carthaginians  act  un- 
justly, and  that  the  Mamertines  desire  liberty;  for  if  these  eared  for  the  Carthagi. 
nians,  they  would  promise  to  stand  by  them.  The  Mamertines  appUud  liis  woias. 
He  then  returns  to  Rhegimn,  and  endeavours  to  pass  ttam  dienoe  to  Messina  with 
hli  fleet.  Inthisattemnthelosessomeofhisshipsbystormy  weather,  others  are 
taken  by  (be  Gaitfaaffinuuis,  so  tliat  he  is  fbrced  to  return  once  more  to  Rhegium. 
The  Carthaginian  admiial,  coming  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  offin  to  restore  the  ships 
he  had  taken,  but  at  the  same  time  declares,  that  the  straits  belong  to  the  Cartha- 
^lians,  and  that  hs  will  not  suffisr  the  Romans  even  to  wash  their  hands  in  them. 
ClaudinSy  hearing  this,  rejects  the  offer  with  indignation,  repairs  his  fleet,  and,  seising 
a  fhvouiable  opportunity,  passes  safely  with  his  troops  to  Messina.  Hannowasnow 
retired  into  the  citadel ;  he  had  ouitted  the  dtv  through  a  distrust  of  the  inhabitants. 
Claudius  persuades  the  Mamertines  to  invite  Uanno  to  an  amicable  conference.  The 
Carthaginian,  though  with  great  reluctance,  comes  to  the  assembly,  lest  the  Ma- 
mertines, who  already  compudned  of  his  injustice,  should  begin  hostilities  against 
him.  AJfter  mudi  altercation  between  him  and  Claudius,  he  Is  seized  bv  a  Roman 
officer,  and  carried  to  prison,  the  Mamertines  approving  of  the  action.  ThusHanno 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  entirely  abandomng  Messina.  The  Carthaginians 
ptmish  him  for  his  in  conduct,  and  send  a  herald  to  signify  to  the  Romans  to  <|uit 
Messina  and  aU  Sicily  by  a  ceruin  day;  which  demand  not  being  complied  with, 
they  in  the  first  fury  of  thdr  resentment  murder  all  the  Italian  mercenaries  in  tlieit 
service;  and  then,  assisted  by  king  Hicro,  lay  siege  to  Messina. 
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make  the  Carthaginian  officer  and  bis  soldiers  evacuate 
the  citadel  {  after  which  the  consul  returned  to  Italy  to 
prepare  for  the  embarkation  of  his  troops. 


CHAPTER  II. 

riAST,  8XC0SD,  AHD  THIED  TEAas  OF  THB  WAE. 

The  Carthaginians^  in  coniunctUm  wUh  Hiero,  king  ofSyracutey  wJu>  had  «- 
tered  into  a  league  with  them^  besiege  Messina,     Appims  CUf^diue  lands  ifi 

490.  Sicilpy  defeats  the  allies^  and  forces  them  to  raise  the  siege.     The  next  year^ 

491.  Hiero^for  \  00  taUnU  qf  silver^  purchases  a  peace  with  Rome^  and  the  year  fol' 
lowing  assists  the  Romans  in  taking  Agtigentumfrom  the  Carthaginians, 

Yettof        Th£  people  of  Carthage,  upon  the  news  of  their 

^  4^  ^  officer's  having  quitted  the  citadel  of  Messina,  jvere  so 
B.  c.  m 


highly  oflfended,  that  they  condemned  him  to  be  cru- 
isBthoQD.  cified  as  both  a  traitor  and  a  coward.    They  ordered, 

Poiybf  b.  1.  ^  ^^^  ^^™®  *™^»  *  ^^^^  *°^  ^  '^"^  *™*y  ^^  besiege 
c-  n.  the  place.  Hiero,  the  new  king  of  Syracuse,  having 
now  a  fair  prospect  of  exterminating  the  usurpers  of 
Messina,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  joined  his  forces  to  theirs :  so  that  the  Mamer- 
tines  were  entirely  closed  up  within  their  city,  the 
Carthaginians  lying  with  a  navy  at  sea,  and  with  an 
army  on  one  side  of  the  place,  while  the  Syracusians 
lay  before  it  on  the  pther. 

In  this  their  great  danger  came  Appius  Claudius,  the 
Roman  consul,  to  Rhegium,  with  an  army  appointed  for 
their  relief:  but  how  to  pass  from  thence  to  Messing 
was  a  difficulty  that  seemed  insurmountable.  Not  that 
he  wanted  transports;  for  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
Tarentines,  Neapolitans,  and  other  neighbours,  a  suffi. 
cient  number  of  triremes  and  boats  of  fifty  oars,  whereiq 
to  waft  over  his  men:  but  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  in 
the  way,  apd  was  by  tnuch  superior  in  strength  to  that 

u«  \ij  Zooaras,  of  what  paised  in  rdatMm  \o  Mesaifia 
ar.  But  I  do  not  find  the  least  mention  of  the  TojagM 
}  Claudius  in  any  other  author.  Only  that  the  Ropaaof 
I  as  Zonaras  relates,  before  Appius  went  thither  with 
by  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  speaks  of  an 
d  the  Cartha^nians  to  moke  war  upon  tlie  Romans, 
dy  withdraw  all  their  forces  oat  or  Sicily;  and  this 
Jie  consul  with  the  legions. 
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of  the  consul.     He  was  obliged  therefore  to  have  re-    Veti  or 
course  to  stratagem.    He  pretended  to  give  the  enter-     ^  ^ 
prise  entirely  over  as  a  thing  impracticable,  and,  the  ^-^-^^ 
better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  steered  his  course  towards  isaui  ooo- 
Rome.     This  motion  made  the  Carthaginians  watch  ^^  ^ 
the  straits  less  narrowly;  and  then  the  consul,  tacking  stnt. 
about  on  a  sudden,  and  being  favoured  by  a  dark  night, 
passed  to  Messina  without  opposition/ 

'  PolyUof  (fnm  whom  this  aoooiiiit  of  the  orkin  of  the  flnt  Panic  war  it  chiefly 
taken),  thougn  he  does  not  directly  charge  the  Romans  with  mjustioe  in  their  he- 
giBDing  this  war,  yetdedaies  (lib.  I.  e.  la)  that  it  would  bediffieult  to  jiuvtify  them. 
Shr  Walter  Raleigh  is  deariy  of  opinion,  that  the  Romans  in  this  enteiprise  wen 
vnjust  His  W0&  are  these  s  *'  Now  in  this  place  I  hold  it  seasonable  to  consider  B.  5.  c  I . 
of  those  gioonds  whereupon  the  Romans  entered  into  this  [the  first  Punic  war] )  §  9* 
not  how  orofitable  they  were,  jkv  how  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  (for  ques- 
tionkis  tne  enterprise  was  mudi  to  their  benefit,  though  ss  much  to  their  shame), 
but  how  allowable  in  strict  terms  of  lawfulness,  whereupon  ihty  built  all  their  alle- 
gations in  maintenance  thereot  That  the  Hamertinesdid  yield  themselves,  and  all 
that  they  had,  into  dbe  Romana*  hands  (as  theCampanes,  distressed  by  the  Sam- 
niten,  had  done),  I  cannot  find ;  neither  can  I  find  how  the  messenseiB  of  those 
folk,  whereof  one  part  had  abeady  admitted  the  Carthaginians,  could  be  enabled 
to  make  any  such  suirendry  in  the  public  name  of  all. 

**  If  theiefbre  the  Mamothiea,  by  no  lawM  surrendry  of  themselYes  and  their 
poiseHkms,  wen  become  subject  to  Rome,  by  what  better  title  could  the  Romans 
asdst  the  Mamerdnes  against  their  most  ancient  friends  the  Garthagmians,  than 
thcT  m^fat  liavo  aided  me  Campanes  against  the  Ssmnites,  without  the  same  con* 
dition  ?  which  was  (as  they  thonselves  confessed),  by  none  at  alL  But  let  it  be  sup. 
posed,  thatsomepointserWng  to  clear  this  doubt  is  lost  in  all  histories;  doubtless  it  tt, 
that  no  company  ttf  pizates,  Uueres,  outlaws,  murdereis,  or  sudi  other  malefactors, 
san,  bT  any  good  success  of  their  Tillany,  obtain  the  pririlege  of  dyil  societies,  to 
nMke  leagneorttnce,  yea,  to  require  fair  war,  butare  by  all  nieani^  as  mostpernidous 
vermin,  to  be  rooted  out  at  the  world.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  maintain  that 
•pinion  of  somodvilians,thaCaprince  is  not  bound  to  hold  his  fiiith  with  one  of  thess« 
it  were  a  position  of  iU  consequence.  This  I  hold,  that  no  one  prince  or  state  can 
give  protectioB  to  soeh  as  these,  as  long  as  any  other  is  using  the  swoid  of  vengeance 
againstthem,  without  becoming  aceesBoiy  to  their  crimes;  wlierefoif^  we  may  esteem 
this  action  of  dieRomans  so  far  from  being  justifiable  by  any  pretence  of  oonfederacy 
BMMle  with  dism,  as  that,  contrariwise,  by  admittii^  this  nest  of  murdereis  and 
Utteves  into  dieir  poteotion,  they  justly  d«Krved  to  be  warred  upon  themsehres  by 
tlie  people  of  SicUy,  yea,  althoorii  Messina  had  been  taken,  and  the  Mamertfaies 
all  shun,  ere  any  news  of  the  ootSedecacy  hsd  been  hrou|^t  unto  the  besiegen.** 

To  tiib  leasonii^  of  oar  leomcd  counlryman  I  take  leave  to  answers 

Whether  thomoMttgeis  who  went  to  Rome  frosn  Messina  ftom  one  part  only  of 
the  Mamcrtincs  eoold  be  enabled  to  treat  in  the  name  of  all,  or  whether  the  Ma- 
mertincs  made  soch  an  aboolnte  surrendry  of  thdr  possessions  to  the  Romans,  m 
the  people  of  Oapna  had  formerly  doas»  seems  not  matprial  to  the  pseseot  purpose. 
Ndther  the  Romans  nor  the  Carthaginians  could  acquire  any  right  to  Mesaina  in 
▼irtneofanysochsarrendry,  whether  made  by  a  part  or  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Mamertines,  these  liavhig  themsdves  no  right  to  the  town,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  nest  of  pirale%  mwdarers,  aad  outlaws,  which  is  the  U^  in  which  Sir 
Walter  eondders  ttiem. 

,  InthenextphiAc^tboQghitbecrantsdythatnooBeprinoeorsttleeangiveprotec. 
tion  to  pirates,  thim,  and  mnrosNti^  as  long  aa  any  other  is  udng  the  sword  of 
vengeance  against  them,  without  becomiog  accessory  to  theb  crimes;  I  say,  though 
this  be  granted,  it  wiU  not  afihct  the  present  question.  For,  that  the  Romans  did  not 
giant  their  pcotedmi  to  the  BiamCTtines,  in  the  drcumatanoe  above  described,  is 
evideDtfromwhatour  author  himadfreUtes.    He  teUs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians 
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Your  of      His  arriral,  however,did  not  discourage  the  besiegers ; 

*  4^  ^  for  they  far  exceeded  him  in  number  of  men,  and  the 

^^•^^  whole  island  was  ready  to  relieve  them  in  their  wants; 

issdicoq.  and  they  were  strong  enough  at  sea  to  hinder  any 

PdyiTb.  1.  supplies  from  getting  into  the  town.     All  this  Appius 

^-  ii*        well  understood ;  and  therefore,  apprehending  both 

danger  and  dishonour  in  the  enterprise,  he  despatched 

ambassadors  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Hiero,  to  treat  of 

anaccommodation,andobtainpeacefortheMamertines. 

(and  they  were  the  prindpalt  in  the  present  war,  Hiero  was  only  an  anxiliaryX  upoa 
the  news  of  their  officer's  being  driven  out  of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  sent  a  fleet 
and  an  army  to  besiege  Uie  place,  as  a  town  that  had  rebelled,  having  once  been 
theirs.  These  preparations  were  to  ponish  rebellious  subjects,  not  to  punish  the 
Mamertines  as  pirates  and  murderers,  not  for  the  injuries  they  had  done  to  the 
lawful  proprietors  of  Messina.  It  would  indeed  have  been  duwneless  in  the  Car- 
thaginians  to  pretend  the  latter  after  they  had  made  a  league  with  the  usurpers, 
treated  them  as  a  civil  society,  and  consented  to  protect  tbem  against  king  Hiero. 

From  the  whole  then  it  would  seem,  that  our  author  has  not  assigned  suffident 
reasons  for  passing  so  rigorous  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  Romans. 
B.  I.e.  I.        Chevalier  Folaid,  who  in  his  comment  upon  Polybius  entbd^  differs  in  opinkm 
§  3.  from  Sir  Walter,  makes  very  short  work  with  the  present  ({uestion. 

A  necessary  war  (says  he)  is  always  just  A  war,  without  which  die  rights  and 
libertieff  of  a  people  must  be  greatly  endangered,  is  a  necessary  war :  this  was  the 
case  of  the  Romans  at  the  present  juncture ;  and  he  cannot  therefore  believe,  that 
the  senate  of  Rome  were  really  so  scrupulous  at  Polybius  represents  tbem  to  be, 
about  accepting  the  offer  made  them  by  the  Mamertines. 

Nay,  the  chevalier  declares,  that  not  only  the  consideration  of  a  ptesent  danger 
to  our  liberties,  bul  even  the  prospect  of  a  distant  one,  an  allowable  motive  to  be- 
ffin  a  precautionary  war ;  and  that  the  too  great  power  of  any  prince  will  justify 
tiie  neighbourinff  powers  in  making  war  upon  him ;  because  liberty  is  a  things 
which  by  both  divine  and  human  laws  we  are  allowed  to  have  so  tender  a  con- 
cern for,  that  the  apprehension  of  being  deprived  of  it  justifies  whatever  we  do 
for  its  preservation. 

As  I  shall  not  contend  with  the  force  of  this  argument,  so  neither  can  I  think 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it  to  justify  ^  Romans  in  the  present  war. 

If  the  Mamertines  are  to  be  considered  as  a  dvil  society,  the  Romans  acted 
nothing  contrary  to  justice  in  making  an  alliance  with  than,  or  in  succouring  them 
when  in  that  alliance.  Rome  (if  we  may  believe  Polybius)  had  made  no  treaty 
with  the  Carthaginians,  or  with  Hiero,  whereby  she  was  bound  not  to  ooocem 
herself  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.     Polyb.  b.  3.  c.  26. 

If  the  Mamertines  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  dvil  society,  but  as  a  gong  of 
robbers  and  pirates^  Messina  would  then  belong  to  the  first  dvil  society  that  should 
get  possession  of  it ;  and  the  Romans  having  acquired  the  right  of  first  possenion, 
tlie  Carthaginians  must  be  considered  as  the  aggressors ;  for  I  presume,  diat  the 
latter  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  the  ri||ht  of  first  possession  even  of  the 
dtadd,  by  the  bare  admission  of  their  oflicer  with  a  few  men  into  it,  since  they 
did  not  enter  the  dtadel  as  taking  possesaion  of  it  for  themselves^  but  to  guaid  it 
for  the  usurpers  against  kins  Hiero. 

•  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Roouns  in  protecting  the  Mamertines,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  same  crimes  for  which  the  senate  had  punished  the  Campanian  legion, 
It  must  undoubtedly  at  first,  as  Polybius  observes,  have  a  strange  appearance ;  but 
certainly  when,  by  sparing  the  most  notorious  offenders,  a  national  good  is  to  be 
obtained,  much  greater  than  could  accrue  from  pimishing  such  offenders,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  arm  of  vengeance  may  wisely  and  lawfu^y  be  stayed.  And  this 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  the  motive  on  which  the  Romans  acted  in  the  case 
now  before  us,  even  according  to  Polybius*s  relation  of  the  matter. 
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The  aaswer  from'  king  Hiero  was,  that  the  Mamer-    Ye«rof 
tines,  for  their  cruelty  and  wickedness  in  getting  the     48a 
possession  of  Messina,  and  for  divers  other  barbarities  ^^'^^ 
committed  in  Sicily,  were  most  justly  besieged ;  and  ^«*  «»- 
that  it  did  not  become  the  Romans,  so  famed  for  their  pj^a.^ 
justice  and  faithfuhiess,  to  protect  such  bloody  villains,  ^  £^- 
who  had  contemptuously  broken  all  the  ties  of  faith  ^* 
and  truth  among  men :  that  if  the  Romans  began  a  war 
in  defence  of  such  wicked  invaders,  it  would  be  evident 
to  all  the  world,  that  succour  to  the  distressed  was  but 
a  pretence  to  cloak  their  covetousness,  when  in  truth 
their  aim  was  to  gain  Sicily. 

The  consul  finding  his  negotiation  fruitless,  and  that  Poiyb.  b.  i. 
he  was  under  a  necessity  of  fighting,  took  at  length  the  ^  "' 
bold  resolution  to  sally  out  into  the  field,  and  make 
the  enemies  know,  that  his  coming  to  Messina  was  to 
drive  them  from  the  town,  and  not  to  be  by  them  be- 
sieged within  it. 

Jn  executing  this  determination  it  was  very  advan- 
tageous for  him,  that  the  confederate  armies  lay  en- 
camped in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  well  able  to  assist 
one  another  in  distress.  Appius  sallied  out  first  against 
Hiero,  and  drawing  up  the  legions  in  order,  presented 
him  battle.  This  brave  prince  (says  a  learned  writer,  sir  w. 
well  skilled  in  military  affairs)  must  certainly  have  ^■^"W*- 
wanted  good  advice  on  the  present  occasion ;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  hazarded  all  his  power  against  an 
enemy,  of  whom  he  had  made  no  trial,  when  it  had 
been  easy  for  him,  and  as  much  as  was  requisite,  to 
defend  his  own  camp.  With  great  readiness  and  gal- 
lantry he  accepted  the  challenge,  and  met  the  enemy; 
but  after  a  long  and  bloody  conflict,  the  Syracusians 
were  defeated,  and  driven  to  save  themselves  within 
their  intrenchments.  The  Romans  returned  tri- 
umphantly with  the  spoils  of  the  dead  into  Messina. 

'  Aoeordlng  to  IMoctonn  Sicalan,  die  consul's  embusy  was  sent  from  Rhegiuin 
before  he  pwrnd  die  straits. 
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Yew  of       The  king,  by  this  disaster,  learned  a  point  of  wisdom 
460.     very  useful  both  to  him  and  his  kingdom  during  the 
^^•^^  remainder  of  his  life.     Had  Messina  been  takai  by 
issih  con-  the  Carthaginians,  Syracuse  itself  must  have  sought 
'*^^^'      help  from  Rome  against  those  friends  whom  it  now 
80  diligently  assisted.    Hiero  had  (in  reqpect  of  those 
two  mighty  states)  but  a  small  stock,  whioh  it  be- 
hoved him  to  manage  frugally;  such  another  loss 
Poiyb.  b.  1.  would  havc  almost  ruined  him«    He  therefore  quietly 
broke  up  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  retired  home ; 
intending  to  leave  those  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  war, 
who  had  hopes  to  be  gainers  by  the  event  of  it.  ^ 
^- 12.  Appius,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  king's  retreat, 

and  finding  the  courage  of  his  men  greatly  raised  by 
their  success  in  the  late  action,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Carthaginians  without  loss  of  time.  Having  caused 
the  soldiers  to  take  their  repast  at  a  very  early  hour, 
he  sallied  out  by  break  of  day,  surprised  the  enemy, 
and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter;  those-  who 
escaped  flying  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 
The  Romans,  after  this  action,  made  inroads  upon 
the  country  as  far  as  to  the  territory  of  the  Syracu* 
sians,  and  at  length  sat  down  before  Syracuse.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  consul  made  any 
progress  in  the  siege :  remitting  the  conduct  of  this 
enterprise  to  his  successors,  he  returned  to  Rome.* 

^  Diod.  Siculua  writes^  that  when  thecootol  landed  at  Mosiiia,  Hiao,stitpecU 
iog  that  the  Carthaginiaaa  bad  made  way  fbr  him,  fled  bimtclf  to  Sjracuae. 
Floras  saya,  that  Hiero  coni^saed  he  was  conquered  before  he  saw  the  enemy. 
"*  "    ~       "  -     ....  .J  ftpces,  r  "  ^  *       *~' 


Zooaras,  b.  a  makes  Apphis  to  land  with  hii  itwon,  not  at  JIfessiBm  bqt  i 
place  near  it,  and  to  attack  the  Sjracusians  before  he  entered  that  town. 

>  According  to  Entropius,  b.  2, 9fld.  Silius  Italictis,  b.  6.  Appius  Claudhit  had  a 
triumph  for  his  Tictories ;  but  the  Capitoline  marbles  say  nothing  of  it 

He  acquired  his  surname  of  Caudex,  if  we  may  beUere  Seneca,  (de  Brsv.  Vlt ) 
ftom  hia  having  traniportad  the  Roman  amy  from  Italy  to  Skfly  in  mall  baM% 
which  the  andents  called  caudicet. 

Mr.  Verlot,  ptriiMM  on  no  other  authority,  says,  that  this  general  was  tkt  Siat 
who,  by  th«  means  of  some  ral^  transported  troops  into  Sicily,  which  got  him  the 
surname  of  Caudex,  as  having  found  the  art  of  fastening  planks  together,  so  as  to 
^ake  transpor^i  o(  thera. 

Chevalier  Folard  rallies  the  abbot  on  this  passage  of  his  history,  and  wants  to 
know  his  voucher.  Doubtless  the  dievalier  has  good  reason  to  dispute  die  foct.  It 
would  have  been  madness  for  the  consul  to  have  attempted  to  waft  an  army  o«ios 
those  straits  on  such  transporU;  neither  had  he  any  occasion  to  have  recount  to  thai 
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§  IL  The  Bomanii  being  animated  by  the  Tictories    Yearuf 
ef  Appius  to  pursue  the  war  with  more  than  ordinary     4^  * 
vigour,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  consuls  for  the  new  ^^-^^ 
year,  Manius  Valerius  and  Manius  Otacilius,  should  isoch  mi. 
both  go  into  Sicily,  and  should  take  with  them  four  ^^^.  j 
legions,  each  consisting  of  4000  foot  and  300  horse,  c  is. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  these  forces  in  Sicily,  most  of  the 
towns  *  and  castles,  that  had  submitted  to  the  Carthagi«  *  Diod.  su 
nians  and  Syracusians,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Ro-  srs^i^ 
mans^  insomuch,  that  the  king  ofSyracuse  found  it  high  ^u™^ 
time  for  him  to  endeavour  after  a  peace  with  an  enemy  ■«▼«. 
80  formidable,  and  that  came  now  to  besiege  him  in  his 
capital.  He  perceived,  says  Polybius,  that  the  designs 
iind  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  better  founded  than 
those  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  conclusion  therefore 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  ancl  an 
alliance  with  Rome.  Valerius  and  Otacilius  readily  em- 
braced  the  overture,  and  the  more  readily,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  they  were  under  with  regard  to  their  con« 
voys.  The  Roman  troops  had  the  last  year  been  driven 
to  great  straits,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  apprehend 
lest  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
should  be  able  totally  to  debar  them  of  all  supplies  of 

dangerous  expedient,  all  the  ships  in  the  ports  of  Italy  being  at  his  disposal ;  and 
Fidybiua  expressly  tells  us,  that  Appius  emharked  bis  meo  on  vessels  of  fifty  oais^ 
and  on  triremes  borrowed  of  the  Tarentines,  Locrians,  &c.  This  relation  of  Po- 
lybius ii  dcdsive  also  against  Seocoa. 

The  chevalier  will  have  it,  that  Appius*s  sumame  of  Caudez  was  on  account 
of  a  dull,  stupid  air,  the  word  codex  signifying  a  blockhead. 

Father  CaCrou,  in  the  laiige  Romaa  history,  speaking  of  Apphis*s  suname,  kecnt 
dear  of  Mr.  Vectot's  rafts  and  tteneca's  little  boaU;  but  then  ht  wants  a  reason  for 
Claudius**  sumaaie  of  €ati4ex.  He  says,  tlwt  when  Apphis  undtitook  to  cross  the 
straits  with  his  fleet,  he  went  himself  on  boaid  a  sorry  ^Dey,  hastily  and  clumsily 
built  (^nnemaavaisegaleretumultuaiiemcnteenstruiteet  sans  art.'*)  This  enter- 
pffise  haspily  executed,  the  Romans  tfaou^  it  so  flnean  exploit,  that  they  gave  the 
eonfiil  the  suxname  of  Caudex,  vhidi  word,  adds  the  fa^uer,  signified  tlMn  ^*  un 
nwBvais  batteau  Mt  de  phmches  mal  ansanp^  et  pr4cipitampicot  r^iinicB.** 

But  what  reason  in  the  world  can  be  imagmed  why  Appius  should  make  choioe 
•f  such  a  tmasport,  wherein  to  oodv^  his  own  peraen  to  Sicily,  wImb  he  mi^ 
have  cbeeen  the  best  triremes  in  the  fleet?  I  cannot  And  that  the  reverend  ftiScr 
has  any  authority  for  this  fiKt. 

If  Appius  did  really  acquire  the  sumame  in  questioB  from  the  bad  build  and 
iashlon  of  any  vessel  In  wiiieh  he  crossed  the  straits,  I  should  conjecture  it  was 
from  diat  fisker^boat  (which  might  be  a  ceudex)  wfaeivin,  as  Anrdius  Victor  re- 
porta,  ^  courageously  ventured  over  to  Mffwr^nff;  to  loam  the  state  of  things  ibsre 
before  he  transported  nis  army  tliither. 
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Yetf  of    provision.     The  consuls  nevertheless  made  the  king 

n  t\  liff  fi 

490.      purchase  the  alliance  which  he  sought  with  100  talents 
^^^^  of  silver. 

i8»tfaooD.       Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  that  Hannibal,  the  Car- 

^^^^    thaginian  general,  was  by  this  time  come  with  a  fleet 

p.  876.       to  Xiphonia  (not  far  from  Syracuse)  to  the  assistance 

of  the  king,  but  that  hearing  of  what  was  done,  he 

instantly  retired.  "^ 

Hiero,  after  this  treaty,  continued  ever  a  firm  and 

useful  friend  to  the  Romans ;  and  being  a  prince  who 

not  only  made  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  his  chief 

aim,  but  always  pursued  that  aim  by  measures  honest 

and  noble,  he  enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  reign,  dear 

to  his  people,  beloved  of  his  allies,  and  universally 

esteemed  by  all  the  Greek  nations. 

Y.R.401.      §  III,  The  treaty  with  the  Syracusian  king  being 

-J-J — !  ratified  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was 

JStaWiT^  now  thought  advisable  to  abate  of  the  number  of 

Poiyb.  b.  1.  troops  in  the  service,  and  to  send  into  Sicily,  under 

^  ^^'        the  command  of  the  new  consuls  (L.  Posthumius  Me- 

gellus  and  Q.  Mamilius  Vitulus),  only  two  legions; 

which,  through  Hiero's  friendship,  they  trusted  would 

live  in  plenty  of  all  things  necessary. 

As  for  the  people  of  Carthage,  when  they  learned 
that  Hiero  of  a  friend  was  become  an  enemy,  and  when 
they  considered  that  the  Romans  were  now  superior  to 

>•  We  find  by  the  Capitolise  nunrblfls,  thmt  a  dictator  was  ereatad  this  jear  at 

'  Rome  to  drive  the  nail,  probably  on  account  of  some  prodigies,  or  to  stim  the 

plague:  from  the  same  marbke  we  kam  also,  that  Valeiius  at  his  return  to  Room 

was  decreed  a  triumph,  and  thai  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Messala ;  whidi 

$  De  Brev.  S^^^^^S  '^  Macroblust  tdl  us  was  given  him  for  the  cooquest  of  MeMina  (dien 

^(1^  *  ciUled  M asssna).    It  is  hard  to  recoDcQe  this  with  PolyUus*s  aooount,  unless  we 

±  Satom.      *uppo«e  that  the  enemy  got  possession  of  that  place  after  the  return  of  Appins 

^  1^  Claudhis  into  Italy.    The  Jesuits  bdiere  rather,  that  Valerius  performed  some 

notable  exploit  in  the  defence  of  Messina,  while  Otadlius  was  otherwiM  emploved, 

and  diat  this  occasioDed  the  disdnctioa  with  which  he  was  afWnrsrd  boooured  aboft 

his  colleague.     Pliny  authorises  this  conjecture,  when  he  tells  us,  (b.  35.  c  4.) 

that  Valerius  brougfat  with  him  from  Sidly  a  picture  representing  the  battle  whesein 

be  had  nrnquished  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  before  Messina.    He  fixed  it  up 

in  the  dd  palace  of  king  TuUus  Hostilius,  wha«  the  senate  used  to  assemble. 

The  same  authorreports  sbo,  (b.  ^.  c.  ult)  that  Valerius  broo^t  with  him  ftom 
Sidly  another  novelty,  an  horiiontal  sundial,  and  that  he  placed  it  on  a  | 
in  the  comitium  near  Uie  roetra. 
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them  in  strength,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  pro-   ^^^ 
vide  a  force  that  might  be  sufficient  to  preserve  those      49L 
acquisitions  which  they  still  possessed  in  the  island.  ^^'^^ 
To  this  end  they  hired  a  great  number  of  troops  in  looth  cod. 
Gaul  and  in  Liguria,  but  principally  in  Spain ;  and|  *      ^ 
having  resolved  to  make  Agrigentum  *  (a  strong  place,  *i^'2^ 
distant  about  eighteen  furlongs  from  the  sea,  on  the  ff»,Dow 
south  coast  of  Sicily)  the  rendezvous  of  their  armies,  ^^"^^ 
and  their  chief  magazine,  they  transported  the  mer- 
cenaries to  that  city. 

The  consuls  Posthumius  and  Mamilius  were  now 
arrived  in  Sicily  with  the  legions,  and  having  got 
intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  Carthi^inians,  and 
of  the  preparations  they  were  making  in  Agrigentum, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  march  directly  with  their 
forces  towards  that  place,  and  invest  it.  They  pitched 
their  camp  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  totally 
blocked  it  up. 

It  happening  to  be  the  time  of  harvest,  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  foresaw  that  the  siege  would  be  a  long 
one,  dispersed  themselves  abroad  to  forage ;  and  this 
they  did  in  so  unguarded  a  manner,  that  it  tempted  the 
besieged  one  day  to  sally  out  upon  them.  The  Cartha- 
ginians not  only  fell  upon  the  reapers  in  the  fields,  but 
made  a  furiousattack  upon  the  Roman  advanced  guards, 
not  without  hopes  to  force  the  very  camp.  And  here 
(says  Polybius)  the  Romans,  as  on  many  other  occa^ 
sions,  owed  their  preservation  to  that  discipline  in  which 
they  excelled  all  nations ;  for  being  accustomed  to  see 
those  punished  with  death  who  deserted  their  post,  or 
fled  in  battle,  they  diligently  rallied,  and  bravely  sus- 
tained the  shock  of  the  enemy,  though  superior  in  num- 
ber. And  though  many  of  the  Romans  fell,  the  loss 
Was  much  greater  on  the  enemy's  side,  who  being  at 
length  surrounded  when  they  had  almost  forced  the 
Roman  intrenchment,  were  with  great  slaughter  driven 
back  to  their  works.  After  this  action  the  Romans  be- 
came more  wary  in  their  foraging,  and  the  Carthaginians 
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iiK>r<^    less  forwurd  to  make  sdlies.     The  coMulSi  however^ 

W  O  HI  B 

401.  the  better  to  seietire  themselregi  cut  a  deep  treneh  bcf- 
^'^•^^  tween  the  walls  of  the  city  and  their  damp,  and  another 
iMch  eoD^  on  the  ride  towards  the  country,  to  prevent  any  surprise 
•nUbif.  ^j^^^  ^^y  ^  which  double  fortification  alsd  hindered  the 
besieged  from  receiving  any  supplies  whatsoever.  At 
the  same  time  provirions  and  all  necessaries  were 
brought  to  the  besiegers  by  their  Sicilian  allies  to  En 
besus  I  and  from  that  town,  which  lay  not  far  from 
their  camp,  their  convoys  passed  without  impediments 
^«^sic  Affairs  continued  five  months  in  this  posture^  neither 
^  876.  '  p^rty  gaining  upon  the  other  any  eoMiderable  adva^ 
c^^  b*  1-  ^^^  ^i^^^  engagements  being  for  the  most  part  only 
in  slight  skirmishes.  The  besiegers  received  daily  re^ 
inforcements  from  the  Sicilians,  and  in  all  amounted  to 
above  1 00,000  men.  In  the  meantime  the  city,  being 
stuffed  with  a  garrison  of  50,000  soldiers,  b^an  to  be 
much  straitened  for  provisions:  Hannibal,  who  com* 
manded  there  in  chief,  despatched  frequent  advices  to 
Carthage,  representing  the  extremities  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  and  demanding  speedy  succonr^  The 
Carthaginians,  therefore,  embarking  on  board  their  fleet 
what  soldiers  and  elephants  they  could  readily  miuiter» 
sent  them  into  Sicily  to  Hanno,  their  other  general  in 
that  country.  Hanno  having  assembled  all  hia  forces 
at  Heraclea^  a  maritime  town  a  little  td  the  west  of 
AgrigentunH  marched  directly  to  Erbesua^wherehehad 
a  secret  correspondence,  and  which  was  put  into  his 
hands  by  treachery.  By  this  loss  the  Romans  not  only 
were  deprived  of  their  wonted  supplies,  but  became 
themselves  almost  as  closely  besieged  by  Haimo,  as 
Agrigentum  was  by  their  troops -^  and  they  must  un^ 
avoidably  have  quitted  their  enterprise,  if  king  Hiero 
had  not  relieved  them  in  their  dietress.  He  found 
means  to  convey  provisions  to  their  camp,  though  not 
in  great  quantity,  nor  sufficient  to  pi^event  those  dis- 
tempers among  the  soldiers^  which  are  the  usual  coi^ 
sequencer  of  searx^y. 
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Hannoi  haying  intelligence  jof  the  bad  condition  of   Yaw  of 
the  Roman  army,  that  the  soldiers  were  enfeebled  by     491. 
want,  and  their  number  diminished  by  diseases,  believed  ^^'^^' 
he  might  now  be  able  to  cope  with  them.  He  marched  ^^  «»- 
with  fifty  elephants,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  forces,  from  p^  ^^  j 
Heraclea  (whither  he  had  returned  after  the  affair  of  ^  19/ 
Erbesus),  sending  his  Numidian  horse  before,  with 
orders  to  approach  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  endeavour 
to  draw  the  Roman  cavalry  to  a  battle,  in  which  they 
were  to  retreat  till  they  joined  the  main  body^     The 
Numidians  punctually  performed  their  instructions. 
They  marched  up  to  the  intrenchment  of  the  enemy^ 
and  being  attacked  by  the  Roman  horse,  retired  before 
them  till  they  joined  Hanno  with  the  army,  which 
almost  encompassing  the  Romans,  slew  many  of  them, 
and  drove  the  rest  back  to  their  camp.     After  this 
exploit,  the  Carthaginians  made  no  other  attempt  for 
two  months,  but  lay  strongly  encamped  on  an  eminence 
about  ten  ftirlongs  from  the  Romans,  waiting  for  some 
oppoitunity  to  fight  with  advantage.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  Agrigentum  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremity  by  famine.  Hannibal  gave  notice  to 
Hanno,  as  well  by  signals  from  the  town  as  by  frequent 
expresses,  that  the  garrison  were  no  longer  able  to  sus^ 
tain  the  wants  they  laboured  under,  and  that  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  hunger  to  desert.  This 
brought  Hanno  to  resolve  upon  a  decisive  action,  to 
which  the  Romans  were  no  less  disposed,  on  account  of 
their  inconvenient  situation.  The  two  armies  therefore 
drawing  out,  came  to  an  engagement  on  the  ground 
between  their  camps.  The  success  was  long  doubtful ; 
but  Hanno's  elephants  being  at  length  disordered  by  his 
own  vanguard,  which  the  Romans  had  broken  and  put 
to  flight,  those  unruly  beasts  threw  his  whole  army  into 
confusion*  The  Carthaginians  suffered  a  great  slaugh- 
ter ;  some  few  got  into  Heraclea ;  but  the  Romans  took 
most  of  the  elephants,  and  all  the  enemy's  baggage. 
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Ya«  of        And  now  Hannibal  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  make 

*%i!*  his  escape  from  Agrigentum,  which  he  despaired  of 

P'^  ^*'  holding  any  longer^  and  perceiving  that  the  Romans, 

190th  COD-  after  their  victory,  wearied  with  labour  and  grown  secure 

fuubip.      ^^  ^j^^.^  ^^^^  fortune,  kept  negligent  watch,  he  rushed 

out  of  the  place  at  midnight  with  all  his  foreign  troops, 

and  filling  the  Roman  trenches  with  fagots,  passed  over 

their  works  unhurt  and  unperceived.     The  Romans 

saw  not  their  error  till  the  morning,  when  they  con- 

tented  themselves  with  a  short  pursuit,  and  presently 

returned  to  take  possession  of  the  town;  which  they 

entered  without  resistance,  unmercifully  despoiling  the 

inhabitants  both  of  their  riches  and  of  their  liberty. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FOURTH  AKD  FIFTH  TEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

492.  In  the  eonsuUhip  of  L,  Vakriut  and  T.  OtacUHu,  Rome  Jts  out  a  feet  of  100 
quinquiremes  and  twenty  tHremet,  in  order  to  dispuU  wUh  the  Carthaginians 
49  3.    the  dominion  of  the  sea.    One  qfthe  consult  of  the  next  year,  ComeBus  AsinOy 
falls  into  the  enemy's  hands,  together  with  seventeen  of  his  galleys ;  hut  the 
DoiUm.  other  consul,  C.  DuiUus,  gains  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Carthaginian 

Jleety  near  Mylee,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  new-invented  engine  Jbr  grappling  and 
boarding  the  enemy's  ships, 

Pdyb.  b.  1.  GREATJoy  there  was  at  Romeon  the  news  of  the  taking 
**  ^'  of  Agrigentum,  and  every  body's  courage  and  hopes 
were  raised.  They  now  thought  it  not  enough  to  have 
rescued  Messina,  and  enriched  themselves  by  the  war; 
they  proposed  nothing  less  than  the  entire  expulsion  of 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sicily ;  nay»  and  this  was  to 
Y.  R.  492.  be  done  the  very  next  year  by  L.  Valerius  and  T.  Ota- 

J L  cilius,  their  newly-elected  consuls.  However,  they  soon 

J2J^^  became  sensible  that  the  task  was  too  difficult  to  be 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  For  though  a  great 
number  of  the  inland  towns  of'  Sicily  had,  after  the 
reduction  of  Agrigentum,  readily  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  evidently  superior  to  their  enemies  by 
land ;  yet  many  places  situate  on  the  coast  had  revolted 
from  them,  through  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  strength 
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by  sea.     And  indeed  this  advantage  on  the  side  of  Year  of 
Carthage  mad^  the  success  of  the  war  still  doubtful ;      492. 
which  being  well  considered  by  the  Romans,  as  also  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
that  the  coast  of  Italy  lay  exposed  to  the  depredations  i»>»t  «»- 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  frequent  descents 
upon  it,  whilst  Africa  felt  none  of  the  calamities  of 
war,  they  at  length  resolved  to  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently to  maritime  affairs,  and  even,  at  their  first 
essay,  to  make  provision  for  such  a  fleet,  as  should  be 
able  to  contend  with  the  naval  power  of  Carthage. 

Polybius,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  cannot  forbear 
to  express  his  admiration  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Romans,  so  void  of  fear  in  enterprises  of  the  greatest 
hazard  and  moment ;  and  it  is  in  truth  an  astonishing 
instance  of  the  resolute  bravery  of  this  people,  that 
being  hitherto  extremely  ignorant  in  all  the  arts  re- 
lating to  navigation,  they  should  now  at  once  deter- 
mine upon  a  naval  battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  held  uncontested,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
dominion  of  the  sea. 

The  same  author  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  were  not 
at  this  time  masters  of  one  single  galley, '  no,  not  even  of 
a  bark ;  and  were  so  little  skilled  in  ship-building,  that 
if  fortune  had  not  favoured  them,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  put  their  design  in  exe- 
cution. A  Carthaginian  galley,  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  and  venturing  too  near  the  shore,  happened  to  be 
stranded ;  the  Romans  seized  her  before  the  crew  could 
get  her  off,  and,  by  the  model  of  this  galley,  their  first 

^  BoabtlMi  Pdybim  goes  too  tax^  when  he  sffinnt  that  die  RonuuoA  had  no 
ships  before  the  fiist  Pumc  wax;  the  andent  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthagey 
which  he  himself  presents  as  with,  evince  the  contrary:  nay,  it  i^pears  by  Uie 
former  part  of  this  nistory,  that  th^  had  ten  ships  of  war  at  the  time  of  the  ruptnie 
with  theTarentines.  And  as  to  what  he  says  of  the  loss  the  Romans  would  have 
been  at  to  bidld  a  fleel  if  they  had  not  seised  a  Carthaginian  vessel  which  chanced 
to  be  stranded,  his  meaning,  to  be  consistent  with  hunself^  must  be,  either  that 
without  this  accident  they  would  have  had  no  good  model  whereby  to  build  any 
shipofwor,orwouldhavehadnomodelatallofaquioquiiemi&  ForheteUsus, 
in  the  very  same  part  of  his  history*  that  some  of  tlie  vessels  in  which  they  trans- 
ported  their  troops  the  first  time  to  Messina  were  triremes  (and  these  were  sh^is 
of  war)  borrowed  from-llieir  neighbonis,  the  Tarentines,  &c 

VOL.  II.  H  H 
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Ysu  of   fleet,  which  consisted  of  100  quinquiremes  and  twenty 
492.     triremes,  was  built." 
^•^•'^'      While  these  vessels  were  upon  the  stocks,  the  men 
i9itt  con.  appointed  to  be  the  rowers  were  taught  the  use  of  the 
Pol  hb  1  ^^^  *°  *^®  following  manner : — Seats  were  raised  on 
c  21.        the  sea-shore,  in  the  same  fashion  and  order  as  they 
were  to  be  in  the  galleys,  and  the  mariners  being 
placed  thereon,  an  officer,  who  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  instructed  them,  by  signs  with  his  hand,  how 
at  once  and  all  together  to  dip  their  oars,  and  in  like 
manner  to  recover  them  out  of  the  water.     They 
afterward  spent  some  time  in  practising  upon  the 
water  what  they  had  been  learning  at  land,  adven- 
turing first  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
Y.  R.  498.      Beforethefinishingof  thisnavalarmament/theoon- 
^^'^^'  sular  fasces  were  transferred  to  Cn.  Cornelius  Asinaand 
^J^hi""    C,  Duilius,    It  fell  to  Cornelius  to  be  the  Roman  ad- 
miral.   Leaving  orders  with  the  pilots  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  straits  so  soon  as  all  the  new  vessels 
should  be  equipped,  he  with  only  seventeen  of  them  re*^ 
paired  to  Messina,  to  give  directions  for  the  reception 
and  security  of  the  main  fleet.    He  had  not  been  long 
there,  when,  deceived  by  some  false  intelligence,  he 
thought  he  had  a  fair  occasion  of  surprising  Lipara.*" 
Thither  he  went  with  his  squadron,  and  drew  up  under 
the  walls  of  the  town.    Hannibal,  who  commanded  at 
sea  for  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  now  at  Fanormus, 
having  notice  of  this  design,  immediately  despatched 

■  Of  the  ancieot  shipi  of  w»r,  the  oiott  oootidetmble  were  the  navct  bmga  (long 
ships  or  galleys),  so  named  from  their  fonn,  which  was  the  most  convenient  to  wieU 
roand  or  cut  their  way ;  whereas  the  ships  of  burden  were  generally  built  rounder 
and  more  hollow,  that  they  might  be  more  easy  to  load,  and  mi^t  hM  the  more 
goods.  Themo8tromatkabkottheiiaveiloiMweiieth«trijiemis,Uie(p^ 
and  the  quinquiremis,  exceeding  one  another  by  one  bank  of  osra,  which  badcs  were 
raised  sloping  one  above  another.  Some  indeed  fiuicy  a  diflferent  original  of  these 
names,  as  that  in  the  triremes  for  example,  either  there  were  three  banks  one  after 
the  other  on  a  level,  or  that  three  rowers  tugged  aU  together  at  one  oar;  butdiisis 
osMnury  net  only  to  the  authority  of  the  chMsics,  but  tothefigines  ofthetrireniei^ 
■till  appearing  in  ancient  monuments.    Kenneths  Antiq.  part  2.  b.  4.  &  90. 

»  According  to  Fkraa,  b.  9.  and  Oroshia,  b.  4.  c  7.  the  Ronoans  were  but  sixty 
days  in  buildhig  and  equipping  their  fleel^  reckoning  from  the  time  that  the  neoes- 
saty  timber  was  prepared. 

«  A  town  in  a  smaU  islMid  of  die  same  MDK,  90t  fkr  from  lUcUyi  to  the  north. 
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away  twenty  galleys,  under  the  command  of  one  Boodes,    Year  of 
a  senator,  who,  arriving  in  the  night,  blocked  up  Cor-      493. 
nelius  in  the  harbour.     As  soon  as  day  appeared,  the  ^'^^^' 
Roman  mariners,  in  their  first  fright,  to  save  themselves,  i92d  con. 
got  with  all  diligence  ashore.  The  consul,  in  this  dis-  p^  ^'^  ^ 
tress,  seeing  no  remedy,  yielded  himself  prisoner ;  and  c,2i. 
the  Carthaginians  possessing  themselves  of  the  seven- 
teen vessels,  and  the  principal  Roman  officers,  made 
the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Hannibal. 

Such  is  Polybius's  account  of  this  affair ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Liv/s  Epitome,  b.  I7.  Cornelius  was  made  pri- 
soner  by  treachery,  being  decoyed  from  his  ship  by 
the  pretence  of  a  parley,  to  which  the  Carthaginian 
commander  invited  him  in  order  to  a  peace. 

Not  long  after  this  adventure  of  Cornelius,  Hannibal 
himself  was  very  near  falling  into  a  like  disaster  by  an 
equal  indiscretion.  For  having  received  advice  that  the 
Roman  fleet  was  at  sea,  and  coasting  along  Italy,  he 
would  needs  be  himself  a  witness  of  the  number  and 
posture  of  the  enemy ;  and  to  that  end  went  in  search 
of  them  with  only  Ahj  of  his  galleys.  The  Romans 
happened  to  be  nearer  than  he  Was  aware  of,  and  just 
as  he  doubled  a  promontory  on  the  Italian  coast,  sur- 
prised him  with  their  whole  fleet  in  order  of  battle. 
In  this  encounter,  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
squadron,  and  escaped  narrowly  himself,  when  every 
body  despaired  of  his  safety. 

The  Romanscontinuedtheii*  course  towards  Messina, 
pursuant  to  the  instructions  they  had  formerly  received 
from  Cornelius,  of  whose  defeat  and  captivity  having  got 
advice,  they  immediately  Sent  the  news  of  it  to  Duilius 
(who  then  nad  the  command  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
island),  and  while  they  waited  the  coming  of  the  consul, 
they  prepared  for  a  new  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
whose  fleet  they  heard  was  not  far  off.  And  considering 
that  their  own  ships  were  heavy  and  slow,  not  having 
been  buih  with  great  art^  they  tnmed  their  thoughts 
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Year  of    to  coDtrive  801116  iicw  iDvention  which  might  compen- 
493.      sate  for  this  disadvantage ;  and  then  was  devised  that  fa- 
^•^•^^  mous  machine  which  they  afterward  called  the  corvus.* 
*^wli^        The  learned  cannot  agree  concerning  the  exact  form 
'•  The  cmw.  ^^^^^^  engine.  Polybius's  description  of  it  has  not  been 
found  sufficient  to  make  it  clearly  understood.    It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  kind  of  drawbridge,  so  framed  on 
*  the  prow  of  the  vessels,  that  being  let  fall  upon  an 
enemy's  ship,  it  served  both  to  grapple  her  and  to 
render  the  boarding  her  more  easy. 

Duilius,  upon  the  first  notice  of  what  had  happened 
to  his  colleague,  remitting  the  conduct  of  the  land  army 
to  his  tribunes,  hastened  to  the  fleet,  where  hearing,. 
Poiyb.  b.  1.  on  his  arrival,  that  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the  coast 
^*^  near  Myl»,  which  was  not  far  from  Messina,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  with  all  his  galleys  to  encounter 
them.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  130  ships,  and  was 
commanded  by  the  same  Hannibal  who  had  escaped 
with  his  army  by  night  from  Agrigentum.  His  own 
vessel  was  a  septiremis,  or  galley  of  seven  banks  of 
oars,  belonging  formerly  to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus. 
The  Carthaginians  greatly  rejoiced  when  they  descried 
th6  Romans,  whom  they  held  in  such  extreme  contempt, 
that  they  advanced  with  their  prows  directly  upon  them, 
careless  of  any  order  of  battle,  and  dreaming  of  nothing 
but  certain  victory.  But  when  they  drew  near  they  be- 
came  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  engines  before 
mentioned,  having  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  not 
being  able  to  conjecture  the  design  of  them.  However, 
they  stayed  not  long  in  suspense,  nor  did  the  novelty  of 
what  they  beheld  lessen  their  presumption.  The  head- 
most of  their  vessels  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
Romans,  who  grappling  with  them  by  means  of  their 
engines,  entered  them  at  once,  fighting  upon  deck  hand 
to  hand  with  their  enemies,  as  upon  firm  ground.  And 
now  neither  the  lightness  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys, 
nor  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  availed  any  thing;  all  was 
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carried  by  the  advantage  of  weapon  and  superiority  of  Yew  of 
valour,  and  both  these  were  on  the  side  of  the  Ilo-      493. 
mans.     The  Carthaginians  lost  in  this  first  encounter  ^  ^'  ^^' 
thirty  of  their  vessels,  of  which  Hannibal's  galley  was  ^^j^j^"" 
one,  he  himself  escaping  in  a  small  boat,  when  he  was 
by  all  given  for  lost.     At  length  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
came  up;  but  having  perceived  the  terrible  eflPect  of 
the  new  engines  in  the  defeat  of  their  first  squadron; 
they  used  all  their  endeavours  to  avoid  them,  nimbly 
rowing  round  the  Roman  galleys,  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them  with  safety ;  but  when  they 
observed,  that  which  way  soever  they  approached, 
those  machines  were  traversed  and  opposed  to  them, 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  the  honour  of 
the  day  to  the  Romans,  retiring  with  the  loss  of  fifty 
more  of  their  ships. 

Hannibal,  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  stood  away  VaL  Max. 
for  Afric ;  but  fearing  lest  crucifixion  should  be  his  fate,  ^  Exum. 
he  sent  before  him  one  of  his  friends,  a  qmn  well  chosen 
for  the  commission,  who,  being  introduced  into  the  se- 
nate, "  Your  admiral,''  said  he,  "  desires  to  know  your 
opinion,  whether,  in  case  the  Romans  appear  at  sea  with 
anumerous  fleet,  he  should  give  them  battle  ?"  "  Doubt- 
less he  ought  to  fight,"  they  all  cried  out  unanimously. 
The  messenger  then  added,  "  He  has  fought,  and  is 
vanquished."  And  thus  Hannibal  escaped  the  danger 
that  hung  over  him ;  for  they  were  no  longer  free  to 
condemn  an  action  which  they  had  already  approved. 

As  for  Duilius,  the  courage  of  whose  men  was  greatly  Poiyb.  b.  i. 
raised  by  their  late  surprising  victory,  he  landed  his 
forces  on  the  island,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  Se- 
gesta,  which  the  enemy  at  that  time  closely  besieged. 
He  not  only  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  this  place, 
but  took  from  them  Macella  by  assault.  After  these 
exploits,  leaving  the  land  army  behind  him,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  to  receive  the  recompense  due  to  his  valour 
and  conduct.  A  victory  at  sea  so  unexpected,  so  com- 
plete, and  so  important,  made  all  former  victories  at  land 
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Vor  of    to  be  in  a  manner  forgot.    The  conqueror,  beside  the 
493.      usual  honour  of  the  triumph,  which  was  decreed  him, 
^^•^^'  was  suffered  to  assume  a  new  one  of  his  own  invention. 
iw  con.    During  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he  had  supped 
CicinCtL  abroad  in  the  city,  he  caused  himself  to  be  attended 
Jj^      home  with  flambeaux  and  music.    Medals  were  struck 
by  the  Romans  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  ex- 
ploit; and  to  the  same  end  they  erected  in  the  forum 
1^^J™>*  a  rostral  pillar  of  white  marble.*     This  pillar  was  in 
the  last  century  accidentally  dug  up  out  of  the  ground, 
in  that  part  of  Rome  which  was  formerly  the  Roman 
forum.     There  are  yet  the  figures  of  six  rostra,  or 
prows  of  Roman  galleys,  sticking  to  it,  and  a  Jong  but 
imperfect  inscription  on  the  pedestal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THK  SIXTH,  8EVEKTH,  AXD  EIGHTH  TEAE8  OF  THE  WAB. 

494.  Fottr  thousand  Samnitet  conspire  ttiih  certaim  dUcontented  slave*  iopbtnder  amd 

bum  Rome^  hut  are  seatonMy  ditcooered  and  punished.  T*he  Ronums  invade 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  with  success.  A  quarrel  in  Sicily  between  the  Roman 
army  and  their  Sicilian  auxiliaries,  ffives  the  enemy  some  advantages  in  that 

495.  island.  Next  year  several  towns  there  surrendered  to  one  of  the  consuls;  and 
the  other  surprises  the  enemy* sjleet  in  a  port  of  Sardinia^  and  takes  many  of 
the  ships  ;  whereupon  the  Carihagitiian  sailors  mutiny,  and  crucify  their  ai. 

498.  miral.  The  Romans  are  again  conquerors  im  an  engagement  at  sea  ngar  the 
Tyndaris, 

R^OM E       ^^^  consuls  for  the  following  year  were  L.  Cor- 
494.      nelius  Scipio  and  C.  Aquilius  Florus.  While  the  former 

J-J employed  himself  on  the  coast  in  getting  the  fleet  ready 

^22hi^  for  new  enterprises,  the  latter  was  detained  at  Rome 
Orotiui,  on  occasion  of  a  conspiracy  then  on  foot  to  plunder 
Zoib'a  *°^  hxxYTL  the  city.  Four  thousand  Samnites  being 
appointed,  contrary  to  their  inclination,  to  serve  as 
rowers  in  the  galleys,  had  united  with  3000  discon- 
tented slaves  in  this  design ;  but  a  certain  commander 
of  auxiliaries,  whom  they  had  chosen  to  be  their  leader, 
and  who  seemed  at  first  to  go  heartily  into  their  mea^ 
sures,  had  no  sooner  learned  their  whole  secret,  than 
he  discovered  it  to  the  senate,  who  took  effectual  care 
to  av^rt  the  mischief  and  punish  the  offenders. 
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Before  this  domestic  disturbance  was  quite  o?er«    Year  of 
Cornelius  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea.    Ambitbus     4m. 
of  signalizing  himself  by  some  exploit  yet  unattempted,  ^^'^^ 
he  made  a  descent  first  upon  Corsica^  and  then  upon  issa  con. 
Sardinia,  and  in  a  short  time  made  considerable  pro- '     ^ 
gress  in  the  conquest  of  those  islands,  the  possession 
of  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  who 
now  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

Aquilius  went  late  into  Sicily.  The  affairs  of  the 
Romans  had  suffered  much  in  that  island  since  the  de- 
parture of  Duilius.  For  a  dispute  had  arisen  between 
the  Roman  and  Sicilian  troops  about  the  post  of  ho-  Poiyu  b.  i. 
nour;  which  dispute  was  carried  so  far  as  to  produce^ 
a  separation.  Hamilcar  (the  Carthaginian  general 
by  land)  who  was  then  at  Panormus,  having  intelli- 
gence of  this  division,  surprised  the  Sicilians  as  they 
were  about  to  encamp  between  Paropus  and  Thermas, 
and  slew  4000  of  them.  He  had  also  taken  £nna 
and  Camarina,  and  had  fortified  Drepanum. 

Aquilius  stayed  in  the  island  all  the  winter  in  qua- 
lity of  proconsul,  and  by  his  able  conduct  brought 
affairs  into  a  better  posture. 

In  the  meantime  his  colleague  held  the  camitia  for  y.  il  406. 
the  new  elections,  where  A.  Atilius  Calatiuus  and  C.  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
Sulpicius  Paterculus  were  chosen  consuls*     The  com-  io4tb  on- 
mand  of  the  land  army  fell  to  the  former,  the  fleet  to       ^' 
the  latter.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Calatinus  in  Sicily, 
Misistratum,  which  the  proconsul,  Aquilius,  had  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  surrendered  to  him.  From 
thence  he  marched  towards  Camarina;  but  in  his  way, 
not  taking  sufficient  precaution,  he  brought  his  army 
into  a  ralley,  where  he  was  shut  in,  and  surrounded  by  Zod.  b.  s. 
theCarthaginian8,underthecommandofHamilcar.  In  jn^^* 
thisdesperatesituation,CalpumiusFlamma,^aIegionary^^ 
tribune,  undertook,  with  the  consul's  consent,  an  action  c,  39. 
of  bravery  much  extolled  by  the  historians.    With  300  b.  7i. 

9  Helt  cdled  by  some  wihen  GodMiti,  by  otfaen  LiOMrius.  ^^^'^ 
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Your  of   chosen  men*  he,  to  make  a  diversion,  seized  an  emi- 

495.      nence,  where  he  kne\v  the  Carthaginians  would  soon 

^'  ^'  ^'  attack  him,  and  from  whence  he  could  have  little  hope 

194th  oocu  to  escape.-^-He  promised  himself,  that  by  this  motion 

'*      he  should  give  the  enemy  so  much  employment,  that 

they  would  not  be  able  to  obstruct  the  consul's  march. 

The  stratagem  succeeded.     The  Carthaginians,  in 

their  attempt  to  dislodge  him,  met  with  so  obstinate 

a  resistance,  that  they  were  forced  to  bring  almost  the 

whole  body  of  their  army  to  the  charge ;  and  in  the 

meantime,  the  consul  with  his  legions  got  safely  through 

the  pass  with  little  opposition.    Of  the  300  Romans, 

Calpumius  was  the  only  person  that  escaped:  he  was 

found  miserably  wounded,  but  still  breathing,  under 

a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  wounds  being  carefully 

Win.  b.  22.  drcsscd,  hc  recovered.     A  crown  of  gramen  was  the 

€.  6.  and  1^*1.  1    • 

Diod.  in     reward  of  his  exploit. 

^^'  ^  Calatinus,  after  this  escape,  continued  his  march 
towards  Camarina,  and,  by  the  help  of  engines,  sent 
him  by  king  Hiero,  made  himself  master  of  it.  £nna 
betrayed  her  garrison,  and  opened  her  gates  to  him. 
He  took  Sittanum  by  assault ;  and  then  many  other 
towns  surrendered  without  standing  a  siege,  and,  among 
the  rest,  Erbesus,  in  the  country  of  the  Agrigentines. 
Flushed  with  this  success,  he  undertook  the  siege 
of  Lipara,  expecting  for  the  future  to  meet  with 
no  resistance  wherever  he  appeared;  but  Hamilcar 
having  got  notice  of  his  design,  had  stolen  with  some 
troops  into  the  place;  and  when  the  Romans,  who 
saw  none  but  citizens  upon  the  ramparts,  confidently 
began  to  scale  the  walls,  they  were  on  a  sudden  sur- 
prised by  a  sally  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  shamefully 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  And  thus  Calatinus 
finished  his  campaign,  which,  by  the  mixture  of  good 
and  bad  success,  gained  him  but  little  honour. 

Zon,  b.  8.  ^g  f^j.  j.j^g  other  consul,  Sulpicius,  he  had  conducted 
the  fleet  like  an  able  commander.     He  had  not  only 
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assisted  his  colleague  in  the  reduction  of  the  maritime    ym^  of 
towns  of  Sicily,  but  had  much  advanced  the  conquest  of     495. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  However,  this  did  not  satisfy  his  ^'^'^^^ 
passion  for  glory ;  he  burnt  with  a  desire  of  distinguish-  ^^jj^^" 
ing  himself  by  a  naval  victory ;  and  because  no  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  appeared  at  sea,  he  spread  a  report  that  he 
intended  to  go  and  bum  the  ships  of  the  African  re- 
public in  their  harbours.  This  news  alarmed  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  they  trusted  Hannibal  once  more  with  the 
command  of  a  considerable  fleet*    He  found  Sulpicius 
with  his  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa.    But  when 
both  sides  were  preparing  for  an  engagement,  a  storm 
separated  them,  and  drove  the  ships  of  both  fleets  into 
the  ports  of  Sardinia.    Afler  this,  Sulpicius  surprised  Pdyb.  h.  1. 
the  Carthaginian  admiral  in  aharbour  of  that  island,  and  ^  ^ 
took  many  of  his  galleys ;  which  misfortune  begetting 
a  mutiny  in  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  the  mariners 
seized  on  his  person,  and  crucified  him. 

The  year  following,  when  C.  Attilius  Regulus  and  Y.R.4M. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  were  consuls,  the  former,  being  J. 

with  the  fleet  at  Tyndaris,  descried  the  Carthaginian  ]^^f^ 
fleet  standing  along  the  coast  in  a  confnsed  and  careless 
manner,  whereupon  he  hastened  with  a  squadron  often 
galleys  to  give  them  chase,  directing  at  the  same  time 
the  rest  of  the  ships  to  follow  him.  The  Carthaginians, 
observing  that  the  detached  squadron  was  advanced  a 
good  distance  from  the  enemy's  main  fleet,  tacked  about 
on  a  sudden,  and  surrounding  the  ten  ships,  quickly 
sunk  them  all,  except  the  adm iral's  galley,  which  escaped 
only  by  her  lightness  and  the  force  of  her  oars.  But  the  pdyK  h.  1. 
rest  of  the  Roman  fleet  coming  up  soon  afler  in  order  ^  *^* 
of  battle,  amply  revenged  this  disgrace ;  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  forced  to  fly  to  the  island  of  Lipara,  with 
the  loss  of  eighteen  of  their  vessels,  of  which  eight 
were  sunk  and  the  other  ten  taken. 

Little  was  performed  this  year  by  land,  the  armies 
engaging  in  no  action  of  importance,  and  the  contend- 
ing powers  being  chiefly  solicitous  about  the  increase 
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Ymtti  of  their  nwd  strength,  which,  for  good  reason,  as  we 
*  ^  ^  shall  presently  see,  was  by  each  side  deemed  to  be 
^^^^  more  than  ever  its  principal  affair. 

195ChG0ii. 

•uWhip.  ' 

CHAPTER  V. 

THK  KIXTH  TKAB  OF  THE  WAA. 

497.  To  Mige  Carlhage  to  recal  h£r  am^  from  Sidiffy  Rami  tmdtrtake$  to  trontfer 
tfie  rear  into  Africa,  In  this  view  both  the  cohsuU  are  sent  out  with  ajltet  of 
980  tMft  ofwwy  and  am  Mrmy  if  near  140,000  men^  Thcjf  gain  a  compkU 
victory  over  the  enemy* tjleet  near  Ecnomutj  and  afterward  land  m  Africa. 
One  afihc  eonenie  retume  to  Italy  with  the  greater  part  if  the  Jket  and  the 
Kagahu.  army,  leaving  hit  coOeagme  Megubu  to  pursue  tlu  war^^The  Roman  general^ 

after  taking  several  towns^  routs  the  land  Jbrces  of  the  Carthaginians  near 
AtUty  and  then  qgh-s  peace  to  the  republic^  hut  upon  conations  that  are  re- 
jected with  indigmUion, 

Toijh.  b.  1.  The  struggle  between  the  rival  republics  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily  had  now  lasted  eight  years,  and 
Carthage  had  already  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  ac- 
quisitions in  that  island,  when  the  Romans,  to  make 
her  relinquish  the  rest,  undertook  to  transfer  the  war 
into  Africa. — They  imagined,  that  they  should  hereby 
reduce  the  Carthaginians  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
home  all  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
country.  The  naval  preparations  of  the  Romans  the 
last  year  had  been  wholly  in  view  to  the  execution  of 
this  design ;  and  the  fleet  which  they  now  put  to  sea, 
B.' c!  ^  under  the  command  of  their  new  consuls,  Marcus  At- 

—7 tilius  Regulus^  and  L.  Manlius,  was  suitable  to  the 

niihip.      importance  of  the  enterprise ;  for  it  consisted  of  no 
•A  teoond  iggg  than  330  ships  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians,  who  well 
knew  how  easy  it  was  for  an  enemy,  who  had  once 
got  footing  in  their  country,  to  subdue  the  inhabitants 
on  the  coast,  and  to  march  even  to  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage, had  determined  to  exert  their  utmost  strength 
in  opposing  the  intended  descent.  Fully  bent  upon 
a  sea  engagement,  they  had  equipped  a  fleet  that  was 
still  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Romans.  They 
arrived  at  Lilybsum  with  350  galleys.  From  this 
place  they  went  afterward  to  Heraclea  Minoa,  where 
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they  stayed  nt  aDchor,  waiting  the  motioiis  of  the    YmtoC 
enemy.  497. 

The  Roman  fleet  had  touched  at  Messina,  and  had  ^^'^^ 
thence  steered  its  course  along  the  coast  of  Sicily  that  iwa  000. 
lay  to  the  right,  and  haying  doubled  the  promontory  of 
Pachinum,  was  come  to  Ecnomus,  where  their  land 
forces  then  were.  From  these  the  consuls  selected  the 
ablest  of  the  soldiers  for  the  present  service,  providing 
all  things  necessary  either  for  a  battle  with  the  enemy 
by  sea,  if  it  should  be  offered,  or  to  make  an  irruption 
into  Africa,  if  their  voyage  thither  should  not  be  ob- 
structed. Each  galley  in  the  Roman  fleet  had  300 
rowers  and  120  soldiers,  so  that  the  whole  army 
amounted  to  near  140,000  men.  As  the  Cartha- 
ginians exceeded  their  enemies  in  number  of  ships,  so 
was  their  army  proportionably  greater,  consisting  of 
above  150,000  mariners  and  soldiers.— *And  now, 
says  Polybius,  who  could  behold,  or  but  barely  hear 
of,  such  fleets  and  armies,  and  of  the  hazard  to  which 
these  contending  states  were  exposed,  without  being 
astonished  at  the  mightiness  of  their  power,  and  with- 
out taking  part  in  the  danger  with  which  they 
threatened  each  other? 

Ecnomus  was  not  far  from  Heraclea ;  the  two  parties 
were  obstinately  determined,  the  one  to  invade,  the 
other  to  defend ;  it  was  easy  therefore  to  foresee  they 
would  soon  come  to  a  battle. 

The  Romans,,  considering  the  advantage  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  over  them  in  the  lightness  and  ready 
working  of  their  galleys,  took  especial  care  to  draw  up 
their  fleets  that  it  should  be  difficult  to  break  its 
order.  They  divided  their  ships  into  four  squadrons, 
to  three  of  which  they  gave  the  names  of  the  first,  the 
second,  and  the  third  fleet;  and  these,  in  three  lines, 
composed  the  form  of  &  wedge  or  triangle,  pointing 
towards  the  enemy. 

The  first  fleet  to  the  right,  and  the  second  to  the  left 
(keeping  the  prows  of  their  vessels  turned  outwards). 
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Year  of   made  the  sides  of  the  triangle;  and  at  the  head  of 

ROME  •  . 

497.      these  two  lines,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  they  met, 

^'  ^'  ^^'  were  the  consuls  Regulus  and  Manlius,  in  two  gal- 

i96di  coo.  leys  abreast  of  each  other.    The  third  fleet  made  the 

^'      base  of  the  triangle,  and  towed  the  vessels  of  burden, 

which  carried  the  horses  and  baggage. 

In  the  rear  of  all  was  the  fourth  division,  which 
they  called  the  triarians,  a  term  taken  from  the  land 
forces.  This  squadron  was  drawn  up  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  but  was  stretched  so  far  in 
length,  that  its  two  extremities  extended  a  good  way 
beyond  those  of  the  base. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  Roman  fleet  being  thus 
disposed,  the  whole,  says  Polybius,  was  flt  for  action, 
and  very  difficult  to  be  broken. 
p<gb.  b.  1.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  commanded  by  Hanno, 
who  had  succeeded  so  ill  during  the  siege  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  fought  near  Tyndaris. 
These  admirals,  observing  how  the  Roman  galleys 
were  drawn  up,  and  rightly  conjecturing  the  inten* 
tion  of  such  a  disposition,  turned  their  thoughts  to 
disappoint  it,  by  the  order  in  which  they  should  dis- 
pose their  own  vessels,  and  by  stratagem. — Having 
divided  their  whole  fleet  into  four  squadrons,  they 
drew  three  of  them  up  in  one  long  line  frontways, 
their  prows  pointing  directly  on  the  enemy.  Hanno 
was  with  the  squadron  which  formed  the  right  of  this 
line,  and  which  stretched  a  great  way  out  into  the  sea. 
He  had  with  him  all  the  best  rowing  galleys,  such  as 
were  proper  to  attack  and  retreat,  and  could  row  round 
the  Romans  at  pleasure.  Hamilcar  was  with  the  squa- 
dron in  the  left  of  the  line.  The  third  squadron, 
which  made  the  centre,  was  designedly  drawn  up  very 
thin,  that  the  Romans  might  be  tempted  to  begin  the 
attack  there,  in  which  case  this  squadron  had  orders 
to  retreat,  thereby  to  engage  the  Roman  galleys, 
which  made  the  two  sides  of  their  triangle,  in  a  pur- 
suit, which  would  separate  them  from  the  base. 
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The  fourth  divigion  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  in  ^^^^ 
form  of  a  tenail,  kept  close  under  the  shore  which      m- 
lay  to  the  left  of  their  long  line  of  battle.  ^^'^ 

The  stratagem  abore  mentioned,  and  which  Poly-  iwuicoo. 
bius  imputes  to  Hamilcar,  succeeded.  The  Romans  ''^^^ 
began  their  attack  on  the  Carthaginians  in  the  middle 
of  their  line.  The  galleys  that  were  attacked  pre« 
tended  to  fly  through  fear,  and  the  assailants,  that  is 
to  say,  the  first  and  second  fleets  of  the  Romans^ 
pursuing  them  warmly,  disjoined  themselves  from 
their  third  fleet  (which  towed  the  baggage),  and  from 
the  triarians  in  the  rear  of  all. 

When  the  Carthaginians  judged  that  the  first  and 
second  fleets  of  the  Romans  were  sufficiently  distanced 
from  the  rest,  the  signal  was  given  from  Hamilcar's 
galley ;  whereupon  those  that  were  chased  by  the  Ro- 
mans immediately  tacked,  and  made  head  against  the 
pursuers,  Hamilcarwith  his  squadron  charging  them  at 
the  same  time.  And  now  the  battle  grew  warm ;  for 
though  the  Carthaginians  had  the  advantage  in  the 
lightness  and  ready  working  of  their  vessels,  yet  the 
Romans  lost  not  their  assurance  of  success  in  the  end ; 
they  found  themselves  better  men  when  they  came  to  the 
sword's  point,  and  they  had  great  trust  in  their  engines^ 
with  which  they  grappled  and  boarded  the  enemy ;  be- 
sides, the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  their 
generals,  in  whose  eye  they  fought,  and  who  them- 
selves engaged  in  equal  hazard  with  the  rest. 

During  this  conflict,  Hanno,  who  commanded  the  vojh.  b.  i. 
squadron  which  had  formed  the  right  of  the  Carthagi-  ^  ^ 
nian  line,  bearing  down  upon  the  Roman  triarians, 
attacked  them  vigorously,  and  succeeded  so  well,  as 
to  reduce  them  to  very  great  extremities. 

At  the  same  time  the  fourth  squadron  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, which  in  form  of  a  tenail  had  been  posted  close 
under  the  shore,  ranged  themselves  into  a  front,  and 
advanced  against  that  squadron  of  the  Romans  which 
they  called  their  third  fleet,  and  which  bad  made  the 
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iioVe  ''^^^^^^^^if '^•*'&'^*  This  Beet  was  therefore  obliged 

497.     to  cast  off  the  vessels  they  had  in  tow,  which  having 

^^•^"^  done,  they  received  the  Carthaginians,  and  foughtthem 

^•jj*j»^  with  great  bravery.     So  that  now  might  be  seen  three 

naval  battles  at  one  and  the  same  instant. 

The  fortune  of  the  day  was  for  some  time  doubtful, 
and  would  at  length  have  infallibly  declared  for  th^ 
Carthaginians,  if  Hamilcar's  courage  had  been  equal 
to  his  skill  in  stratagem,  and  if,  with  his  two  squa^ 
drons  of  the  left  and  the  centre,  he  had  only  maintained 
the  fight  against  the  first  and  second  fleets  of  the  Ro« 
mans,  so  as  to  hinder  them  from  going  to  the  assist^ 
ance  of  their  other  fleets ;  but  he,  afler  some  loss, 
shamefully  fled  out  of  the  battle.— ^ And  now,  while 
Manlius  employed  himself  in  towing  away  such  ships 
as  had  been  taken,  Regulus,  who  perceived  the  great 
danger  the  triarians  were  in  from  Hanno's  attack,  ad** 
vanced  with  all  diligence  to  their  relief,  taking  with 
him  those  ships  of  his  colleague's  squadron  which 
had  not  suffered  any  thing  in  the  engagement  with 
Hamilcar.  The  triarians  hereupon,  though  now  al^^ 
most  quite  vanquished,  recovered  heart,  and  renewed 
the  battle  with  alacrity.  Hanno,  seeing  himself  thus 
assaulted  contrary  to  all  expectation,  both  in  front 
and  rear,  betook  himself  to  his  oars,  and  made  off  to 
sea,  yielding  the  day  to  the  Romans. 

About  the  same  time,  Manlius  coming  up,  and  join« 
ing  Regulus,  they  both  hastened  to  the  succour  of  their 
third  fleet,  which  had  been  forced  under  the  shore  by 
the  fourth  squadron  of  the  enemy,  and  was  in  a  manner 
besieged  there.  This  third  fleet  would  have  been  in 
great  danger  of  destruction,  before  the  consuls  could 
have  come  to  its  rescue,  if  the  Carthaginians  had  had 
the  courage  to  push  their  advantage ;  but  their  dread  of 
being  grappled  by  the  corvi,  and  of  coming  to  a  closd 
fight  with  the  Romans,  was  so  great,  that  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  driving  their  enemies  against  the 
shore,  and  there  keeping  them  beset.    And  now  they 
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were  themselves  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Romans^    ^^^k 
who  took  fifty  of  their  ships  with  all  their  equipage.     497. 
Such  was  the  event  of  this  last  combat  in  particular.  ^^'^^ 
The  Romans,  every  where  victors,  took  in  all  sixty-four  !««*  con. 
of  the  Carthaginian  galleys,  and  sunk  thirty.  Of  their  "^^ 
own  fleet  they  lost  but  twenty-four  galleys,  and  these 
perished  against  the  shore,  not  one  was  taken. 

The  consuls,  after  this  victory,  returned  into  the  ^^ty^  ^  i- 
ports  of  Sicily  to  take  in  provisions  and  fresh  troops, 
and  prepare  anew  for  a  descent  upon  Africa. 

Whilst  they  were  thus  employed,  Hanno  made  no 
scruple  to  go  in  person  to  amuse  them  by  conferences 
about  peace,  which  Hamilcar  had  refused  to  do,  for 
fear  he  should  be  treated  as  the  Carthaginians  had 
treated  Cornelius  Asina  five  years  before.  Hanno's 
confidence  was  founded  upon  a  different  judgment 
of  the  temper  of  the  Romans ;  and  experience  on 
the  present  occasion  showed  that  he  judged  rightly. 
For  when  a  certain  legionary  tribune  cried  out, 
^*  That  he  ought  to  be  detained  prisoner,  by  way  of 
reprisal,  for  the  treachery  practised  towards  Corne- 
lius," both  the  consuls  immediately  ordered  him 
silence;  and  then  turning  to  Hanno,  *'The  faith  of 
Rome  secures  thee  from  that  fear.**  The  Carthagi- 
nian was  dismissed  in  safety,  but  his  proposals  were 
rejected,  and  the  consuls  pursued  their  enterprise. 

The  Romans  had  a  fortunate  voyage,  and  landed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Clypea,  near  the  promontory  of 
Mercury.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of  that 
town,  they  would  not  advance  any  farther  till  they  had 
received  fresh  instructions  from  Rome :  for  such  was 
the  dependence  of  the  consuls  upon  the  senate  at  this 
time,  that  they  did  little  more  than  execute  the  orders 
of  the  fathers ;  most  of  whom  being  experienced  soldiers, 
and  having  commanded  armies,  were  very  capable  of 
directing  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  The  consuls 
however  did  not  continue  in  a  perfect  inaction;  they 
fortified  Gypea  afler  the  Roman  manner,  and  detached 
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Yctf  dr    parties  to  ravage  the  rich  territory  all  around,  and 
497.      plunder  the  fine  houses  of  the  Carthaginian  nobles. 

^•^•^"'  These  detachments,  meeting  no  opposition,  brought 

196U1C0II.  away  an  immense  booty,  besides  20,000  prisoners, 
who  were  made  slaves. 

When  the  consuls'  messenger  came  back  from  Rome, 
he  brought  orders  for  Manlius  to  return  to  Italy  with 
the  fleet,  and  for  Regulus  to  continue  in  Africa  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
people  of  Rome  depended  greatly  on  the  courage  and 
abilities  of  Regulus,  and  the  city  was  in  universal  joy 
upon  the  publishing  of  this  regulation.  But  when  tlie 
news  of  it  came  to  Regulus,  he  was  much  afflicted.    His 

VaL  Mix.  pretext  was,  the  bad  condition  of  his  little  farm  of  seven 
acres  of  land.  He  represented  to  the  senate,  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  husbandman,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  farm,  the  management  of  it  had 
fallen  to  a  day-labourer,  who  had  since  stolen  his  in- 
struments of  husbandry,  and  carried  off  all  his  stock  j 
so  that  his  presence  was  necessary  at  home  to  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  wife  and  children.  Upon  this 
the  senate  gave  orders  that  his  losses  should  be  repaired, 
his  farm  taken  care  of,  and  his  family  maintained  at 
the  public  expense ;  but  he  himself  was  directed  to 

Poiyb.  b.  1.  stay  in  Africa.  Manlius,  leaving  behind  him  forty 
ships,  15,000  foot,  and  500  horse,  returned  to  Italy 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  with  all  the  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  upon  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Regulus  made  incursions  into  the  country,  and 
pushed  on  his  conquests  with  prodigious  rapidity."^    All 

Flor.  b.  8.       ^  Regnlni,  in  the  proffress  of  his  oonquetta,  encanpinff  on  the  banks  of  the 
ZoiLb.  a.     Bagriida,  a  riTw  that  discLtfgedksdf  into  the  sea,  not  far  from  Carthage,  b 

br  many  authors  to  have  met  there  with  a  monstrous  serpent,  of  120  feet  long, 

VaL  Max*    wnidi  mudi  infested  his  army,  seizing  his  men,  and  swaUowins  them  whole  when 

b.  1.  they  went  to  draw  water.   The  skin  of  thb  animal  was  so  tou^  and  its  scales  so 

A.  GdL       thick,  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  the  Roman  weapons,  insomudi  that  they  were 

b.  6.  forced  to  employ  their  battering  engines,  called  baiRtUe,  to  destroy  it    And  eren 

Flin.  b.  8.    when  they  had  killed  it,  the  stench  of  its  carcass  infiected  the  air  and  the  water  to 

such  a  degree,  that  the  Romans  were  fbrced  to  decamp.    Many  other  extraordinary 

things  are  related  by  the  historians  of  this  serpent,  which  waa  probably  nothing 

more  than  an  overgrown  crocodile,  a  creature  common  in  A&ica,  but  to  which  the 

Bomana  woe  at  this  dme  strangqn.     Cairotu 
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the  towM  in  his  way  that  were  unfortified,  he  took  by    Yev  of 
assault,  and  those  that  were  fortified,  by  siege ;  and     497. 
now  at  length  he  sat  down  before  Adis,  a  city  of  great  ^^'^^ 
importance,  and  pressed  the  siege  of  it  with  vigour,  ^j^  «»• 

Hitherto  the  Carthaginians  had  brought  no  army  into 
the  field  to  oppose  his  progress. — Upon  the  first  notice 
of  their  terrible  defeat  at  sea,  apprehending  a  sudden 
invasion  from  the  Romans,  they  had  despatched  away 
some  troops  to  keep  guard  upon  the  coast ;  but  this 
care  was  over,  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  the  Romans 
were  landed.  They  proceeded  therefore  with  all  pos- 
sible  application  to  reinforce  their  army  with  new  levies, 
and  make  due  provision  both  for  strengthening  the  city, 
and  securing  the  country.  They  named  two  generals  Poiyi>.  b.  1. 
to  command  their  forces,  Bostar,  and  Asdrubal  the  son  ^ 
of  Hanno ;  they  aflerward  sent  orders  to  Hamilcar, 
who  was  then  at  Heraclea,  to  return  home  with  all  ex- 
pedition. Hamilcarbroughtwith  him  to  Carthage  5000 
foot  and  600  horse,  and  being  there  named  third  gene- 
ral of  the  republic,  and  having  consulted  with  Asdrubal, 
it  was  determined  no  longer  to  endure  that  the  Romans 
should  make  such  spoil  upon  the  country,  and  to  hasten 
to  the  relief  of  Adis.  They  advanced  with  their  army, 
and  encamped  upon  an  eminence,  which,  though  it 
overlooked  the  Roman  camp,  was  a  very  incommodious 
situation ;  for  as  their  greatest  strength  lay  in  their 
horse  and  elephants,  to  abandon  the  plain  country  and 
post  themselves  in  high  and  steep  places,  where  neither 
elephants  nor  horse  could  be  of  any  use  to  them,  was  in 
effect  to  point  out  to  their  enemies  the  method  to  de- 
stroy them.  Regul  us,  vflm  saw  their  mistake,  gave  them 
no  time  to  rectify  it.  At  break  of  day  he  marched 
against  the  enemy,  his  troops  ascending  the  hill  on  both 
sides.  The  mercenaries  of  the  Carthaginians  behaved 
themselves  gallantly  on  this  occasion,  and  repulsed  the 
first  legion  of  the  Romans  which  charged  them  in  front ; 
but  being  presently  after  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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Yaar  of    soldiers  who  had  got  up  the  hill  on  the  other  tide,  they 
497.      could  no  longer  maintain  the  fight.    The  whole  army 
^•^^^^'  disbanded  itself,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion  fled  out 
160th  oon.  of  the  camp.    The  elephants  and  the  liorse,  which  had 
been  wholly  useless  during  the  action,  gained  the  cham- 
paign country  and  escaped.   The  Romans  having  pur- 
sued the  foot  for  some  space,  returned  and  pillaged  the 
camp ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  make  incursions 
as  before,  spoiling  the  country,  and  taking  towns  with- 
out opposition.  Among  others,  they  seized  upon  Tunes, 
and  there  they  pitched  their  camp  within  the  walls  of 
it ;  this  being  of  all  places  the  most  commodious  for 
distressing  Carthage  itself,  and  the  country  about  it. 
The  Carthaginians,  who  had  so  unfortunately  ma- 
naged their  aflPairs  both  by  sea  and  land,  not  so  much 
through  the  cowardice  of  their  armies,  as  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  their  chiefs,  began  now  to  despair.  For  over 
Poiyb.  b.  1.  and  above  the  calamities  that  have  been  related,  the  Nu- 
midians,  their  implacable  enemies,  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  troubles,  had  entered  their  provinces 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  capital,  whither  they  brought 
both  fear  and  famine,  a  mighty  multitude  o(  all  sorts 
flocking  at  once  thither. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  if,  in  such  extremity,  the 
Carthaginians  were  overjoyed  to  receive  a  message  from 
the  Roman  general,  exhorting  them  to  think  of  an  ac- 
commodation. What  moved  R^ulus  to  make  this  st^ 
was  the  apprehension  lest  a  successor,  who  was  expected 
from  Rome,  should  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  sen^  of  Carthage  with  great 
readiness  despatched  away  some  of  their  principal  citi-^ 
zens  to  confer  with  him :  but  these  were  so  far  from 
yielding  to  his  proposals,  that  they  could  not  with  pa- 
tience even  hear  them  mentioned.  For  Regulus  would 
have  had  them  esteem  it  as  a  singular  grace  and  benefit, 
that  he  granted  them  peace  upon  any  terms  whatsoever ; 
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and  those  he  demanded  were  so  mfamous  for  the  Car-  «^^^ 
thaginians,  that  in  their  imagination  nothing  worse     497. 
could  befal  them,  should  they  be  entirely  conquered.  ^'^'^*^ 
The  deputies  therefore  returned  to  Carthage,  not  only  loath  con. 
without  having  consented  to  any  thing,  but  full  of*** 
indignation  at  the  intolerable  insolence  of  the  Romans. 
— ^The  senate  likewise,  when  the  report  was  made  to 
them  of  what  had  passed  at  the  conference,  showed  so 
much  courage  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  though  they 
were  almost  at  the  brink  of  despair,  they  determined 
rather  to  abide  any  adversity,  which  their  worst  fortune 
could  bring  upon  them,  than  stain  the  nobility  of  their 
name  and  actions  by  so  shameful  a  treaty* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


T7t€  tenate  of  Carthage  entrust  Xantippus,  a  Lacedemonian^  •with  the  command  XantippuB. 
qf  their  armjf.    B^  Mt  exetUent  conduct  he  totaffy  d^att  Vie  Romans  in  a 
pitched  battle^  and  takes  Reguius  prisoner. 

lit  the  height  of  this  distress,  to  which  the  victories  Poijb.  b.  1. 
and  obdurate  pride  of  Regulus  had  reduced  the  Cartha-  ^ 
ginians,  there  fortunately  arrived  at  Carthage  a  body  of 
recru  its  which  they  had  hired  in  Greece.  Among  these 
was  a  certain  Lacedemonian  named  Xantippus,  an 
oflScer  well  skilled  in  military  affitirs  according  to  the 
Spartan  discipline.  This  man  having  informed  himself 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  late  overthrow,  and  of  the 
number  o(  horse  and  elephants  which  yet  remained, 
concluded  within  himself,  and  freely  said  it  among  his 
fnends,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  been  vanquished 
by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  ignorance  of  their  own  leaders. 
This  discourse  being  spread  among  the  people,  came  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  the  magisti^ates,  who  thereupon 
commanded  him  to  be  brought  before  the  great  council. 
Xantippus  offered  such  strong  reasons  in  support  of 
what  he  had  advanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  force  of  them.    He  showed  plainly,  that  if,  instead 
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Yetr  of  of  encamping  upon  the  high  grounds,  they  would  keep 
497.  in  the  open  champaign  country,  they  might  not  only 
^•^•^^  banish  all  fear  of  the  enemy,  but  even  be  assured  of  vic- 
i96tii  000.  iQYv.  The  whole  assembly,  the  generals  not  excepted, 
applauded  what  he  said,and  it  was  unammouslyagreed  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  their  troops ;  the  only  exampleof 
the  kind  in  all  history,  and  a  sure  proof  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  consternation. 
The  soldiers  had  already  begun  to  conceive  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  this  stranger,  and  to  hope  for  some 
advantage  from  him ;  but  when,  after  he  had  led  them 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  they  saw  in  what  manner 
he  drew  them  up,  and  the  new  exercise  he  taught  them 
according  to  his  rules,  displaying  such  a  skill  in  the  art 
of  war  as  they  had  never  seen  in  any  of  their  former 
generals,  they  were  quite  transported  with  joy ;  they 
pressed  earnestly  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  being 
assured  that  they  could  not  fail  of  success  under  the 
conduct  of  Xantippus.  The  army  in  a  few  days  began 
to  march.  It  consisted  of  12,000  foot,  4000  hbrse, 
and  about  100  elephants. 
Poiyb.  b.  1.  The  Romans  were  at  first  a  little  struck  with  the 
novelty,  to  see  their  enemies  boldly  marching  in  the 
open  flat  country ;  but  having  no  doubt  as  to  the  event, 
they  advanced  with  all  expedition  to  meet  them,  and 
encamped  within  about  1200  paces  of  them.  Next 
day,  the  Carthaginians  held  a  council  of  war,  to  deter- 
mine how  they  should  proceed,  while  the  soldiers, 
assembling  in  great  numbers,  and  proclaiming  every 
where  the  name  of  Xantippus,  demanded  with  much 
earnestness  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  The  offieers 
observing  this  forwardness  of  the  army  to  fight,  and 
being  urged  by  the  pressing  instances  of  Xantippus  not 
tolettheardourofthe  soldiers  cool  withoutaction,direc- 
tions  were  presently  given  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  the 
whole  conduct  of  it  was  committed  to  the  Spartan,  who 
disposed  his  troops  in  the  following,  manner : 
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He  drew  up  all  his  elephants  in  one  rank,  and  be-    Vew  or 
hind  these,  at  a  reasonable  distance,  he  placed  the     497. 
Carthaginian  infantry  in  one  phalanx.     The  foreign  ^^'^^' 
troops  were  posted,  one  part  of  them  in  the  same  line  ^^*^" 
with  the  phalanx,  to  the  right  of  it ;  the  other  part, 
composed  of  light-armed  soldiers,  was  placed  in  the 
intervals  of  the  squadrons  of  horse,  which  made  the 
two  wings  of  the  army. 

On  the  part  of  the  Romans,  as  the  chief  care  of  Re- 
gulus  was  to  guard  against  the  elephants,  he  to  this  end 
placed  in  front  his  velites,  or  light-armed  soldiers,  that 
these  with  their  darts  or  other  missive  weapons  might 
drive  back  those  huge  beasts  upon  the  enemy,  or  at  least 
hinder  them  from  rushing  with  their  usual  violence 
upon  the  legions.  It  was  also  out  of  fear  of  the  same 
animals,  that  he  made  his  battalions  deeper  in  file  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  an  excellent  precaution, 
says  Polybius,  against  the  shock  of  the  elephants;  but 
then,  by  narrowing  his  front,  he  left  himself  more 
exposed  to  be  attacked  in  flank  by  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
which  greatly  outnumbered  his. 

It  does  not  appear  of  what  number  of  men  Regu- 
lus's  army  consisted ;  but  supposing  him  to  have  lost 
none  of  those  which  his  colleague  left  him,  they 
amounted  but  to  15,000  foot  and  500  horse. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  and  the  signal  Poijb.  b.  1. 
being  given  by  Xantippus,  the  first  onset  was  made  by  ^  ^ 
the  elephants,  which  met  with  so  little  resistance  from 
the  velites,  that  they  presently  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  body,  making  great  destruction  amongst  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  it.  However,  the  rest  of  that  body  stood 
firm  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  its  depth.  But  the 
Carthaginian  horse,  having  quickly  driven  those  of  Re- 
gulus  out  of  the  field,  began  now  to  charge  his  batta- 
lions both  in  flank  and  rear,  which  put  them  into  great 
distress,  for  they  were  forced  to  face  every  way,  and 
could  neither  pass  forward,  nor  yet  retire,  and  had  much 
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Yen  of    to  do  to  make  good  the  ground  on  which  they  stood* 
*^Y.^  I"  *he  meanwhile  such  of  the  Romans  as  with  great 
^'^•^^  difficulty  had  made  their  way  through  the  elephants, 
196th  coo-  and  had  left  them  at  their  backs,  met  with  the  Cartha- 
"*^*'**'      ginian  phalanx,  which  not  having  yet  engaged,  and 
being  therefore  quite  fresh  and  in  good  array,  obtained 
an  easy  victory  over  a  body  of  men  already  in  disorder, 
and  wearied  with  wounds  and  labour.     These  being 
entirely  cut  off,  and  the  phalanx  advancing,  there  was 
no  longer  any  resource  for  the  Romans.    Surrounded 
on  all  sides,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  ciiished  to 
death  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  elephants,  or  slain 
in  their  ranks  by  the  arrows  of  the  horse.     Some  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  flight,  but  being  in  an  open  country, 
they  were  easily  overtaken  by  the  cavalry,  and  either 
cut  off  or  made  prisoners.  Five  hundred,  who  followed 
Regulus,  fell  alive  with  him  into  the  enemy's  hands.^ 

Of  the  whole  Roman  army,  there  escaped  only  5^000 
men,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  left  point  of  their 
main  body,  and  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
to  avoid  the  shock  of  the  elephants,  had  wheeled  round 
them,  and  charged  the  mercenaries  that  were  to  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  phalanx,  putting  them  to  flight, 
and  pursuing  them  even  to  their  intrenchments.  These 
2000,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  got  safely  to  Clypea,  when 
the  rest  were  all  slain  or  taken. 

On  the  enemy's  side  were  killed  but  800  men,  of 
whom  the  greater  pait  were  of  those  mercenaries  that 
had  been  attacked  by  the  2000  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians,  having  spoiled  the  dead,  marched 
back  to  their  city,  leading  in  triumph  the  Roman  ge- 
neral and  the  500  other  prisoners. 

'  Chevalier  Folard  ii  of  opbion,  thatthelon  of  this  b«tde  wat  wh(%  owing  to 
the  miatake  of  lUgulua,  in  not  leaving  (as  Sdpio  did  afkerwaid  at  thie  battle  of 
Zama)  sufficient  spaces  between  the  columns  of  bas  main  body,  for  the  dephants  to 
pass  fredj  throngh  them.  That  if »  by  this  peoaotiom  the  Roman  intetry  bU 
shunned  the  misdbiefs,  which,  for  want  of  it,  th^  suffered  from  the  elephants^  they 
would  have  had  nothing  to  fear  ftmn  the  Carthaginian  borset  winch  oould  have  madt 
no  impression  on  them  (formed  as  Uiey  were),  even  allec  the  Koam  cava|iy  wen 
driven  out  of  the  field. 
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Whoever,  says  Polybius^  reflects  seriously  on  this    Ycm  of 
adventure,  will  gather  from  it  esxellent  instruction  for     407. 
the  conduct  of  human  life.     The  misfortune  of  Re-  ^-^^fi*- 


gulus  affords  us  an  admirable  lesson  of  moderation,  isoth  con. 
and  teaches  us  to  be  always  on  our  guard  against  the  ^^^^^  . 
inconstancy  of  fortune.     We  see  him  who  but  a  few  c.  36. 
days  before  was  so  elated  by  success,  so  haughty  and 
inexorable,  reduced  at  once  to  be  the  scorn  of  a  people 
whom  he  had  despised  and  insulted,  and  to  stand  in 
need  of  that  clemency  from  his  enemies,  which  he  had 
with  pitiless  pride  refused  them  in  their  misery.  We 
learn  wisdom,  says  our  author,  two  ways;  by  our  own 
experience,  and  by  the  experience  of  others.  The  first 
is  the  more  convincing,  but  the  other  is  the  easier  and 
safer.    And  this  is  the  great  benefit  we  reap  from  the 
study  of  history.    Without  any  peril  to  ourselves,  we 
gather  rules  of  conduct  from  a  view  of  the  miscar* 
ri^es  and  misfortunes  of  other  men. 

Polybius  also  observes,  that  the  event  which  has 
been  just  related  confirms  that  saying  of  Euripides, 
**  That  one  wise  head  is  of  more  value  than  a  great 
many  hands.''  For  it  is  manifest  in  the  case  now  be- 
fore us,  that  the  counsel  and  abilities  of  one  single 
person  subdued  the  Roman  legions  that  were  esteemed 
invincible,  restored  a  sinking  and  despairing  common- 
wealth, and  revived  the  courage  of  a  spiritless  army, 
grown  stupid  by  their  defeats. 

The  Carthaginians,  whose  affairs  had  prospered  to  c.  sa.  , 
their  wish,  expressed  their  joy  by  solemn  thanksgivings 
to  the  gods,  and  by  congratulations  and  mutual  good 
ofiSces  to  one  another.  As  for  Xantippus,  who  had 
had  so  great  a  share  in  restoring  the  commonwealth, 
he  shortly  after  (an  admirable  example  of  judgment 
and  wisdom)  took  his  leave  and  departed  from  Car- 
thage, well  foreseeing  that  his  services,  too  great  for  a 
reward,  would  draw  upon  him  both  envy  and  calumny, 
against  which  a  native  perhaps  might  have  been  able 
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Yew  of    to  guard  himself  by  the  means  of  relations  and  friends, 
497.      but  which  would  in  all  probability  bring  ruin  upon 

B.G.25& 


a  stranger,  who  had  nothing  to  support  him  but  his 
^^^«»-  merit. 

Polybius  tells  us,  that  some  authors  give  a  different 
account  of  Xantippus's  departure,  and  promises  to 
take  notice  of  it  in  another  place:  but  that  part  of  his 
history  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  According  to 
Appian.  Appiau,  the  Carthaginians,  fearing  lest  the  honour  of 
Pan.  c  3.  the  victory  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
feigned  a  gratification  of  their  general,  made  him 
magnificent  presents,  and  appointed  a  convoy  of  their 
own  ships  to  conduct  him  to  Sparta,  but  with  secret 
instructions  to  the  commanders  of  the  galleys  to  throw 
him  and  his  Lacedemonians  overboard,  so  soon  as 
they  could  come  into  open  sea.  Such,  says  our  au- 
thor, was  the  end  of  Xantippus,  and  such  the  recom- 
pense he  received  for  so  noble  an  exploit.  But  surely 
this  is  a  very  senseless  account,  or  the  Carthaginians 
must  have  been  a  very  senseless  as  well  as  ungrateful 
people,  first  to  do  public  honour  to  the  Spartan,  as 
the  known  and  undoubted  author  of  the  victory,  and 
then  to  imagine  they  could  rob  him  of  that  glory, 
and  conceal  their  obligation  to  him,  by  treacherously 
throwing  him  into  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  THE  KINTH  TO  TBE  FOURTEEKTU  TEAE  OF  THE  WAE. 

Rome  despatchef  her  new  consuls  into  Africa^  with  a  great  Jleet,  to  bring  off  the  498. 
remaims  of  ReguhWs  army^  which  after  the  late  battle  had  taken  rejuge  !»» 
Clypea, — The  consuls  gain  a  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  Jleet^  near  the  prom 
montory  of  Mercury :  they  land  at  Clypea^  and  take  the  legionaries  on  board  ; 
but  in  their  passage  home  meet  xvith  so  terrible  a  storm^  that  of  above  400  vessels, 
only  fourscore  escape  destruction.     The  Romans  fit  out  a  newjieet,  with  whidi  490. 
the  succeeding  consuls  pass  into  Sieiiy^  andtftere  reduce  some  towns, — Next  ^00, 
year  160  Roman  ships  perishing  by  tempest^  the  republic  gives  over  all  thoughts 
of  naval  enterprises,  tmd  resolves  to  depend  entirely  upon  her  land  forces;  but 
those  are  so  much  afraid  of  the  Carthaginian  elephants,  that  for  two  years  to^  ^ly  ^^02. 
gether  they  dare  not  face  the  enemy  in  battle,  or  even  appear  in  the  plain  field. 
This  terror  among  the  legions,  attd  the  advantage  which  the  enemy  had  of  being 
able,  at  pleasure,  to  supply  their  maritime  towns  with  recruits  and  provisions, 
make  the  Roman  senate  resolve  to  try  once  more  the  for  tune  of  Rome  at  sea,  ^03. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  general  in  Sicily  draws  the  Carthaginians  into 
a  snarCf  routs  their  whole  army,  and  kills  or  takes  all  the  elephants. 

The  Romans,  having  received  an  account  of  the  j^^^®^ 
miserable  condition  of  their  affairs  in  Africa,  applied      497. 
themselves  with  all  diligence  to  repair  and  equip  their  .  '   ' 


fleet,  in  order  to  rescue  out  of  danger  the  2000  soldiers,  J^^" 
who,  after  the  late  battle,  had  escaped  to  Clypea.    In  Pdyb.b.  1. 
the  meantime  the  Carthaginians,  to  reduce  those  re-  ^  ^ 
mains  of  Regulus's  army,  laid  siege  to  that  place,  and 
used  their  utmost  efforts  to  carry  it ;  but  so  brave  and 
so  obstinate  was  the  resistance  they  met  with,  that  they 
were  forced  at  length  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and   ^ 
retire.     And  now,  hearing  of  the  naval  preparations 
of  the  Romans,  for  a  new  expedition  to  Africa,  they 
fitted  out  in  a  short  time  about  200  galleys,  and  put 
to  sea  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  summer,  the  new  consuls,  Fulvius  and  ^q'^ 

j^milius,  with  a  fleet  of  350  sail,  appeared  off  the  pro 

montory  of  Mercury,and  there  came  to  an  engagement  suidiip. 
with  the  Carthaginians,  who,  not  being  able  to  sustain 
the  very  first  shock,  were  entirely  defeated,  and  lost 
114  of  their  vessels.  The  Romans  pursued  theircourse, 
arrived  at  Clypea,  took  the  garrison  on  board,  and  then 
steered  back  towards  Sicily. ' 

•  Thore  are  two  parU  of  the  Roman  conduct  in  this  war,  which  Mr.  Rollin 
and  ChevaUer  Folard  thinlc  very  hard  to  be  aoooiinted  for. 

1.  Why  did  the  Romani,  after  their  victory  at  ica  nearEcnomus,  and  thefor- 
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Ymt  of       They  had  a  prosperous  voyage  till  they  came  near  the 
^  ^  ^  Sicilian  coast,  in  the  territory  d*Camarina ;  but  then  so 
^fi^^-  terrible  a  tempest  overtook  them,  as  no  words  are  able 
is7thooo.  to  describe.     Of  above  400  vessels,  only  fourscore 
^^'y^  1  escaped  destruction :  the  rest  either  foundered  at  sea, 
c37.       *  or  were  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks;  so  that  the 
whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  Cape  Pachynum  was  co- 
vered with  dead  bodies  and  fragments  of  ships.  H  istory 
affords  no  example  of  a  more  deplorable  shipwreck. 

tuoate  descent  made  in  Africa  in  consequence  of  that  victory,  leave  w  small  a 
number  of  troops  under  Regnhis  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  RoUin  says,  it  was  a  manifest  renouncing  of  the  advantages  gained  bv  sea ; 
and  the  Chevalier  declares,  that  it  is  enough  to  distract  a  commentator,  and  won- 
ders that  Polybius  midtes  no  remark  on  this  stranffe  proceeding. 

Again,  2.  Why  did  the  Romans,  just  after  this  new  victory  at  sea,  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  enthrdv  abandon  that  country,  instead  of  attempting  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  it  ?  Polybius  relates  this  fact  also  without  any  remark  upon  it, 
to  the  great  amaxement  of  Chevalier  Folard. 

But  as  to  both  these  difficulties,  may  it  not  be  answered,  that  the  only  object  of 
the  Romans  in  dits  war  was  the  conquest  of  Sidly?  To  alarm  Carduge,  and  induce 
her  to  withdraw  her  forces  out  of  that  island,  are  the  reasons  assimed  by  Polybms 
for  the  descent  made  by  the  Romans  on  AiHca.  But  they  were  disappmnted  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  measure;  for  the  Carthaginians  judging,  by  the  small  army  left  with 
Regulus,  diat  the  enemy,  in  making  their  descent,  had  no  farther  view  than  to  cause 
a  diversion,  did  not  recall  their  troops  out  of  Sicily ;  but  seeiog,  as  Polybius  says, 
that  the  war  would  go  on  slowly,  named  two  senaala,  Bostar  and  Asdrubal,  to 
command  the  forces  th^  had  at  home:  and  when  afterward  Hamilcar  was  sent 
fbr  bom  Sicily  to  join  ttioae  generals,  he  brought  with  him  but  6500  men. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  fWxn  the  conduct  of  both  the  contending  powers,  that 
neither  me  Romans  intended,  nor  the  Carthaginians  feared,  any  serious  attempt 
upon  Carthaffe  by  Regulus,  when  he  bqjan  the  war  in  Africa. 

But  why  cud  not  the  Romans  resolve  to  attempt  Carthage  after  the  victory  at 
Ecnomus?  I  answer:  because,  from  their  knowledge  of  its  great  strength,  and  of 
the  many  resources  its  prodigious  wealth  furnished,  they  judged  the  conquest  of  it 
impracticable  at  this  time,  sod  befbra  Sicily  was  subdued.  And  that  th^  judged 
rignt,  one  may  fairly  conclude  from  Polybius*s  not  reproving  their  policy,  and  from 
the  diffiniltics  they  afterward  met  with  in  that  enterprise,  even  when  masten  of 
Sicily,  and  of  all  the  ixlands  between  Italy  and  AfUca. 

But,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Regulus*s  army  by  means  of  the  dephants,  the  di& 
flcttlty  of  succeeding  in  an  African  war  was  become  infinitdy  great.  We  find, 
that  me  legions  were  possessed  with  such  a  dread  of  those  animals,  that  for  aome 
yean  they  durst  not  oome  to  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Carrhaginiaos  even  in  Sicily, 
where  the  Romans  had  many  advantages  whidi  th^  must  have  wanted  in  Africa. 

In  a  word,  Sidly  was  die  present  object  of  the  Roman  ambition,  and  the  only 
reasonable  object  it  could  now  have ;  and  we  shall  see,  by  what  foOows,  that  they 
had  need  of  idl  theb  forces  for  the  reduction  of  this  ishind :  so  that  their  leaving 
AArioa  after  the  victory  at  sea  by  Fuhrius  and  Amilias  oug^t  not  peiba|M  to  have 
so  ffreatly  astonished  the  Chevalier  Folard. 

if  we  may  credit  some  anthoBs,  we  have  a  shortsr  way  of  getthig  ild  of  the 
ChevaliBr^s  difficulties,  which  is  to  deny  the  fricts  that  gave  occasion  to  them. 
According  to  these  writers,  Reguhis*^  army  was  not  so  mooosiderable,  as  from 
Polybins^s  account  it  seems  to  have  been.  Appian  and  Orosius  make  it  30^000 
strong;  and  Eutropius  reckons  47yOOO  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  slain,  and 
15,000  taken  prisoners  in  the  battle  with  Xantippus. 

And  as  to  the  Romans  quittinff  AfHca  after  the  victorr  at  sea  by  Fulvius  snd 
^miliusy  the  last  named  author  [Eutropius]  represents  them,  not  as  making  this 
ntrvat  by  choioe,  but  as  being  oooatndBed  to  it  by  fiynine. 
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And  this  calamity  was  owing  not  to  fortune,  but  to  the  v«vor 
obstinacy  of  the  consuls.  For  the  pilots  had  often  re-  496. 
presented  to  them,  that  the  season  was  come  when  it  ^'^'^^ 
was  no  longer  safe  to  navigate  on  that  coast  of  Sicily  ii^eon. 
which  looks  towards  Africa :  but  they  being  full  of 
expectation  that  the  towns  situate  thereon,  terrified 
by  the  late  victory,  would  readily  submit  to  them  on 
their  first  appearance,  despised  the  admonition,  to 
pursue  an  interest  that  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
hazard.  But  such,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Romans;  impetuous,  presumptuous,  and 
obstinate,  they  would  carry  every  thing  by  mere  vio- 
lence; they  would  force  aJl  nature  to  their  will :  to 
them  nothing  was  impossible  which  they  could  desire; 
nay,  it  must  of  necessity  come  to  pass,  if  they  had 
once  decreed  that  it  should  be  done.  And  indeed, 
adds  our  author,  in  their  enterprises  by  land,  and  where 
they  had  to  do  only  with  men  and  the  works  of  men, 
this  inflexible  audaciousness  of  spirit  for  the  most  part 
(not  always)  carried  them  through  every  obstacle  to  the 
end  proposed ;  but  in  their  naval  expeditions,  when  they 
foolishly  imagined  that  the  winds  and  the  seas  must  be 
complaisant  to  their  wishes  and  projects,  they  were 
sure  to  be  chastised  for  their  overweening  presump* 
tion :  and  of  this  they  had  frequent  experience. 

The  Romans,  though  extremely  afflicted,  were  not  paiyb.b.  1. 
discouraged  by  the  ruin  of  their  fleet ;  they  ordered  ^  ^ 
a  new  one  of  2^  sail  to  be  speedily  built ;  and,  which 
is  almost  incredible,  this  powerful  armament  was  com- 
pletely equipped  in  three  months*  time. 

The  consular  fasces  had  been  transferred  to  A.  Atti^  y.r.  480l 
Uus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  (the  same  Cornelius  who  ^^^^ 
was  formerly  made  prisoner  at  Lipara,  and  had  lived  ^^^  «»- 
some  time  in  captivky).  These  commanders,  having  j^^^y^ 
passed  the  straits  with  the  new  fltet,  and  touched  at  inEdog. 
Messina  to  take  with  them  the  eighty  vessels  which  had  ^ 
escaped  the  late  storm,  shaped  their  course  for  Cefdia- 
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Ye* of    lediam,  which  was  delivered  to  them  by  treachery; 

*  ^  *  thence  they  sailed  to  Drepanum,  and  began  to  besiege 
^•^'^^  it ;  but  upon  succours  being  brought  thither  by  Car- 
19M  COD.  thalo,  the  Carthaginian  general  (who  had  retaken  Agri- 
*''^'      gentum,  and  demolished  the  wiJls  of  it),  they  drew  off 

•  FMiamo.  and  sailed  to  Panormus,  *  which,  according  to  Polybius, 

was  then  the  capital  city  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
The  consuls  besieged  this  place,  and  having  carried 
the  outworks  by  assault,  the  besieged  capitulated,  and 
surrendered  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Selinus, 
Tyndaris,  and  other  places,  did  the  like,  having  first 
driven  out  the  Carthaginian  garrisons.  After  these 
conquests  the  Romans,  leaving  a  strong  body  of  troops 
in  Panormus,  returned  to  Rome. 
B*  c*^  Early  the  next  summer  the  succeeding  consuls,  Cn. 
"^ — '  Servilius  and  C.  Sempronius,  sailed  over  to  Sicily  with 
iS^p^"  all  their  naval  force,  and  from  thence  soon  after  stood 
Poiyb.b.  1.  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  made  several  de- 
^  ^*  scents,  and  brought  away  some  booty,  but4)erformed 
nothing  of  moment.  Coming  at  length  near  the  island 
of  the  Lotophagi  (which  was  called  Meninx),  not  far 
from  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  and,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  coast,  they  ran  upon  some  banks  of  sand,  and  there 
stuck  fast :  the  sea  ebbing  left  them  dry,  and  they  were 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  apprehending  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  fleet.  But  the  flood  returning  some 
hours  after,  and  they  lightening  the  vessels  by  throw- 
ing their  booty  overboard,  made  a  shift  to  get  o£^ 
Immediately  they  stood  away  for  Sicily,  as  if  they  were 
flying  before  an  enemy,  and^  having  doubled  the  cape 
of  Lilybssum,  arrived  safely  in  the  port  of  Panormus. 
But  from  thence  steering  their  course  homewards  at 
a  time  unskilfully  chosen,  they  lost  150  of  their  vessels 
by  a  storm  that  overtook  them  in  the  passage. 

So  terrible  a  destruction  of  two  fleets  by  tempest 
totally  discouraged  the  Romans  from  all  naval  enter- 
prises* No  more  than  sixty  vessels  were  to  be  equipped 
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for  the  future,  and  these  were  to  be  employed  only  to    Vev  or 
transport  the  troops  with  the  baggage  and  ammuni-     mo. 
tion  into  Sicily.     Their  thirst  of  glory  and  empire  ^'^'  ^"' 
was  not  abated,  but  they  determined  to  rely  wholly  ^*^^ 
on  their  land  forces  for  the  achievement  of  the  con- 
quest they  had  in  view.    This  conquest  however  could 
not  be  effected  by  land  armies  alone,  while  the  mari- 
time towns  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
open  to  receive  provisions  and  recruits  by  sea,  as  oc- 
casion should  require.     Nay,  ever  since  the  defeat  of 
Regulus  by  means  of  the  elephants,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers were  afraid  of  coming  to  any  engagement  by 
land,  where  they  should  have  to  do  with  those  huge 
and  furious  animals. 

TheCarthaginianshaddespatchedAsdrubalwithl40 
elephants  to  Lilyb«um,  and  had  strengthened  the  army 
which  was  there  with  troops  drawn  from  other  places  i 
and  they  had  sent  after  him  200  ships  of  war.  Asdru- 
bal,  after  his  arrival,  having  first  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  discipline  his  soldiers  and  elephants,  had 
boldly  taken  the  field  with  a  resolution  to  o£fer  the 
enemy  battle.  But  though  the  armies  were  on  several 
occasions  encamped  within  five  or  six  furlongs  of 
each  other,  sometimes  in  the  territory  of  Selinus, 
sometimes  about  Lilybasum,  the  Romans,  for  the 
space  of  two  years  together,  had  not  once  the  reso- 
lution to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy; 
nor  durst  they  descend  into  the  open  champaign 
country.  So  that  during  the  consulship  of  C.  Aurelius*  v-  ^  wi. 
and  P.  Servilius,  and  that  of  L.  Cascilius  Metellus  and  y.iloos. 
C.  Furius,  no  progress  was  made  in  their  affairs,  ex- 
cept the  taking  of  two  towns,  which  they  could  besiege, 
still  keeping  themselves  posted  in  high  and  inacces- 
sible places.  This  terror  among  the  legions  made 
the  senate  of  Rome  at  length  change  their  measures, 
and  resolve  to  try  their  fortune  once  more  at  sea.  And 

« In  this  consulate  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  chosen  pontifex  maximus,  the  first 
itetanee  of  a  plebdamalsed  to  that  high  slatioD. 
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Y«r  •r  aceonyngly,  after  the  electioii  of  C.  Akilias  *  and  L. 
Manliuf  t  to  the  coniulate,  thej  ordered  the  building 
of  fifty  new  yetflels,  and  that  suitable  levies  should  be 


BOMJB 
B.C.24i. 


90^.««»-  made  of  men  fit  for  that  service. 
^jT^i^  J  Inthemeantnne  Asdrubalhavingob^rvedthedread 
^  ^^^  that  possessed  the  Ronan  army,  whenever  he  presented 
dme.  them  battle;  and  having  intelligence  that  F^irius  was 
J^*****^  returned  to  Rome  with  one  half  of  the  army,  and  that 
CsMrilius  with  the  other  was  at  Panormus,  to  protect  his 
allies  while  they  gathered  in  their  harvest,  he  marched 
from  Lilyba^m,  and  came  with  all  his  forces  to  the 
borders  of  the  territory  of  Panormuts,  hoping  to  pro* 
yoke  Csecilius  to  fight.  But  the  Roman,  who  well  un- 
derstood his  own  business,  kept  close  within  the  town, 
and,  pretending  fear,  suffered  the  Carthaginians  to 
advance  and  pillage  the  country  without  opposition, 
till  with  all  their  elephants  they  had  passed  a  river 
which  ran  within  a  mile  of  the  place.  He  then  sent 
out  some  light-armed  troops  to  skirmidi  and  draw  the 
enemy  farther  on,  supporting  his  first  detachment  by 
others,  as  occasion  required,  till  by  this  management 
he  had  brought  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  as  near 
the  town  as  he  wished  them  to  be.  At  a  proper 
distance  from  the  walls  he  had  caused  a  trench  to  be 
cut,  which  the  elephants  could  by  no  means  pass;  rad 
he  bad  given  his  dartmen  orders,  in  case  those  animals 
advanced  against  them,  to  retire  by  slow  degrees  till 
they  came  to  that  trench,  into  which  they  were  then 
to  leap  down,  andfrom  thence  to  gall  the  elephants  with 
their  darts  as  much  as  possibly  they  could.  He  ordered 
the  town's  people,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  great  quantities  of  darts,  and  post  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  Csecilius  himself,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  remained  in  readiness  at  a  certain 
gate  of  the  town,  which  was  opposite  to  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  battle  grew  warm,  the  leadei*s  (rf* 
the  elephants,  being  desirous  to  have  the  chief  honour 
of  the  victory,  advanced  in  order  upon  the  Romans, 
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whom,  retiring  before  them,  they  pursued  to  the  rery    ^^^  ^ 
brink  of  the  trench  above  mentioned.  There  they  were     6oa 
at  a  stand,  and  the  elephants  being  terribly  galled  with  ^^^^ 
the  darts,  both  of  those  who  leaped  into  the  trench,  and  acm  «». 
of  those  who  were  on  the  other  side  of  it,  began  presently  '**^'"'^ 
to  grow  unruly,  and  turning  back  furiously  upon  their 
own  infantry,  utterly  disordered  them.     And  now 
Csecilius,  who  saw  his  advantage,  sallied  out  with  all 
his  troops,  fresh  and  in  good  order,  and  charging  the 
enemy  in  flank,  easily  put  th^n  to  the  rout.  The  Car^ 
thaginians  suffered  a  great  slaughter  j  some  of  their 
elephants  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  all  taken. "" 

The  news  of  Csecilius's  exploit  caused  great  re-  PoiTb.  k  i. 
joicings  at  Rome,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  taking  ^ 
the  elephants,  though  that  was  a  very  terrible  blow  to 
the  enemy,  as  because,  by  the  victory  obtahied  against 
those  formidable  animals,  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  was  entirely  restored,  and  they  no  longer 
feared  to  keep  in  the  open  country.  It  was  reserved 
therefore  diligently  to  pursue  the  design  of  sending 
the  new  consuls  into  Sicily  with  a  naval  force,  and, 
by  vigorous  efforts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  put  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  this  destructive  war. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Carthage  dUheartened  hy  her  lottet  tends  ambassadors  to  Rome^  and^  together 
9ith  ihem^  the  oapthe  Begvtus^  to  treat  of  a  foaet.  R^guhts  dissuades  the 
senate  from  hearkening  to  the  overture^  and  even  from  consenting  to  an  eX' 
change  of  prisoners.  In  ftrformmce  <f  hlU  word  gimen  he  returns  to  Cory. 
thage,  and  there,  soon  qfter,  dies. 

The  defeat  of  Asdrubal'  before  Panormus  threw  Appian.  in 
the  people  of  Carthage  into  dicouragement  j  they  be-  bS!^  s, 
gan  now  to  think  seriously  of  peace ;  and  believing  l^'^l^ 
that  if  Regulus,  a  man  so  much  esteemed  by  his  coun-  £atrop. 
trymen,  engaged  in  the  affair,  an  accommodation  might  cic'de 
be  easily  effected,  they  sent  him  to  Rome  with  the  s^iJo.^ 
ambassadors  appointed  for  this  negotiation}  "^^^Ky^m,^ 

"CaciUii8,acootdfagtoFliiiy«K&c.0.«tttKdtlit«bplMtttitDbetitti^^  !• 

to  Itily,  where  they  were  halted  to  death  in  the  Circus  at  Rome.  et  b.  9.  c  8. 

"  Thit  gfamtH,  aooordtog  to  Sonaiat,  was  omdSed  for  Mi  mlsoODdnct. 
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Yevof   first  taken  an  oath  of  him  to  return  to  CartfaaiFe,  in 

R.  O  TVf  P*  C3    ' 

603.  ease  there  should  neither  be  peace  nor  an  exchange  of 

^'  ^'  ^^'  prisoners.     When,  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  he  came 

2Q3d  con-  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  would  by  no  means  enter  the 

A.  GdL  ^^^y»  alleging,  that  he  was  no  longer  tt  Roman  citizen, 

b.  6.  c  4.  but  a  slave  of  a  foreiim  power,  and  that  he  did  not 

c.  40.  come  to  mfnnge  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  native 
^^*^  ***  *  country,  which  forbade  the  senate  to  give  audience  to 

strangers  within  the  walls;  nor,  when  his  wife  Marcia 
with  her  children  ran  to  meet  him,  did  he  show  any 
signs  of  joy,  but  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  as 
one  ashamed  of  his  servile  condition,  and  unworthy  of 
their  caresses.  So  extraordinary  a  behaviour  raised 
the  admiration  both  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
and  all  were  impatiently  curious  to  know  how  he  would 
conduct  himself  in  the  senate.  The  fathers  being  at 
lei^h  assembled  without  the  walls,  the  ambassadors 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  made  their  pro- 
posals ;  and  then  Regulus,  whose  turn  it  was  to  speak 
next,  only  added,  <<  Conscript  fathers,  being  a  slave 
to  the  Carthaginians,  I  come  on  the  part  of  my 
masters  to  treat  with  you  concerning  a  peace  and  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.''  He  said  no  more ;  and  when 
he  had  uttered  these  few  words,  sought  to  withdraw 
and  follow  the  ambassadors,  who  could  not  be  pre- 
sent at  the  deliberations.  In  vain  the  consuls  pressed 
him  to  stay,  and  give  his  opinion  as  a  senator  and 
consular  person ;  he  absolutely  refused  to  take  his 
place  among  the  conscript  fathers.  However,  he 
obeyed  his  African  masters,  who  directed  him  -to 
continue  in  the  assembly.  There  he  remained  in  a 
modest  silence  till  the  oldest  senators  had  declared 
their  opinions,  and  then  he  expressed  himself  to  the 
following  efiect:  *^  Romans,  I  am  sensible  that  the 
fatigues  and  expense  of  so  difiicult  a  war  put  your 
virtue  to  a  severe  trial ;  but  what  great  enterprise  can 
ever  be  achieved  without  a  steady  foititude?  I  am  an 
eye-witness  of  the  distress  of  Carthage.    It  is  nothing 
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bat  the  imposdbility  of  maintaining  the  war  that  makes  ^^  of 
the  Carthaginians  solicit  for  a  peace*  You  have  lost  one  608. 
battle  (it  was  when  I  commanded),  a  misfortune  which  ^^^^^ 
Metellus  has  repaired  by  a  notable  victory.  Except  two  ^^**^" 
cities,  Sicily  is  entirely  yours;  andyournewfleetspreads 
a  terror  throughout  the  seas.  You  govern  your  allies 
in  tranquillity,  and  they  serve  you  with  zeal.  Carthf^, 
drained  of  her  wealth,  can  depend  but  little  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  her  dominion.  With  how  much  ease  did  I 
bring  them  into  a  revolt !  Your  armies  are  composed  of 
soldiers  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  united  by  mutual 
esteem  and  affection :  the  troops  of  Carthage  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  strangers,  who  have  no  tie  to  her  but  their 
pay,  and  whom  theexampleof  Xantippus  will  deter  from 
engaging  in  her  service.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  ab- 
solutely against  a  peace  with  our  enemies ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  for  your  interest  to  make  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners. Among  the  Carthaginian  captives  you  have 
thirteen  considerable  officers,  young,  and  capable  of 
commanding  one  day  the  armies  of  the  enemy.  As 
for  me,  I  grow  old,  and  my  misfortunes  have  made  me 
useless;  add  to  this,  that  the  number  of  Carthaginian 
captives  of  an  inferior  rank  infinitely  exceeds  that  of 
the  Roman  prisoners,  so  that  the  exchange  must  be 
to  your  disadvantage.  And  after  all,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect from  soldiers  who  have  been  vanquished  and  re- 
duced to  slavery?  Will  they  serve  the  republic  with 
the  courage  of  men  whose  reputation  is  entire  and 
untouched?  No;  they  will  rather  be  like  timorous 
deer  that  have  escaped  out  of  the  toils  of  the  hunter, 
ever  ready  to  fiy  at  the  i^roach'  of  danger." 

This  discourse  filled  the  senators  with  admiration 
and  compassion;  and  though  they  approved  his  advice 
concerning  the  proposals  made  by  the  Carthaginians, 
yet  they  knew  not  how  to  consent  to  the  ruin  of  a  man, 
whose  contempt  of  life  made  him  the  more  worthy  to 
be  preserved.  The  pontifex  maximus  being  consulted, 

VOL,  II.  K  K 
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Yen  of  declared,  that  his  oath  haviog  been  extorted  from  hn^ 
*  6wf  *  he  might  without  perjury  contiuue  at  Rome.  They 
^'^^^  pressed  him  therefore  not  to  return  to  Afric  j  but  Re- 
2osdeaii.  gulus  was  offended  with  these  solicitations.  <<  What! 
" '**^  have  you  then  resolved  to  dishonour  me?  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  inconstancy  of  the  people^s  £e^ 
vour,  to  trust  them  with  the  care  of  my  reputatkNo.  At 
my  first  return  they  are  full  of  good-will,  touched  with 
a  fresh  remembrance  of  my  misfortunes :  this  fit  <^  joy 
once  over,  and  I  am  no  longer  thought  of.  Nay,  I 
doubt  not  but  my  stay  here  would  be  reproached  me 
by  those  who  have  seemed  the  most  afflicted  for  my 
absence.  How  often  shall  I  be  called  slave !  May  not 
Rome  herself  disdain  to  own  me  for  one  of  her  citisens  ? 
I  am  not  ignorant,  that  death  and  the  extremest  tor« 
tures  are  preparing  for  me;  but  what  are  these  to  the 
shame  of  an  infamous  action,  and  the  wounds  of  a 
guilty  mind?  Slave  as  I  am  to  Carthage,  I  have  still 
the  spirit  of  a  Roman ;  I  have  sworn  to  return,  it  is 
my  duty  to  go;  let  the  gods  take  care  of  the  rest.'' 

The  Kuate,  by  the  same  decree  which  refused  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  both  peace  and  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  left  R^ulusat  liberty  to  continueat  Rome, 
or  return  to  Carthage,  as  he  should  think  fit.  This 
was  all  that  Marcia  could  obtain  from  the  &ther8  by 
her  tears  and  solicitations.  R^ulus,  to  free  himself 
from  all  farther  importunity  ofhis  friends,  assured  them 
that,  before  his  departure  from  Afric,  the  Cuthaginians 
had  given  him  a  slow  poison,  and  that  he  could  nirt 
long  survive  the  negotiation.  As  soon  as  it  was  ended, 
he  quitted  his  native  country,  to  go  and  resume  his 
chains  at  Carthage,  with  the  same  serenity  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  a  country-seat  for  his  recreati<m« 

Those  authors  who  have  celebrated  the  heroism  of 
R^ulus  on  this  occasion,  though  they  all  concur  in 
reporting  that  he  suffered  at  his  return  into  Africa  some 
cruel  death  from  the  revenge  of  the  Carthi^nians,  yet 
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are  by  no  lEieans  agreed  ooDcermng^  particular  kind   Yair«f 
of  torment  he  was  made  to  undergo.  ms. 

The  most  current  opinion  is,  that  they  cut  off  or, ^^^^ 


sewed  back  his  eyelids,  and  then  bringing  him  out  of  L^^^ 
a  dark  dungeon,  exposed  him  to  the  sun  at  mid-day: 
that  after  this  they  shut  him  up  in  a  kind  of  chest  or 
press  stuck  full,  on  the  inside,  with  iron  spikes,  and 
there  left  him  to  die  in  torment/ 

1  Althovgfa  thif  story  of  the  croel  revenge  which  the  Carthaginiani  took  of  R«- 
gjulofl  after  his  return  to  Carthage  be  found  in  manjr  of  the  b»it  Roman  authoif, 
and  although  it  be  not  ezpreisly  contradicted  by  any  ancient  writer ;  yet  the  rea- 
Mna  that  are  offered  by  some  modems  against  the  troth  of  it  may  pofaaps  excuas 
our  incredulity,  diould  we  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  fiction* 

Palmerius,  in  a  note  upon  Appian,  o&rs  two  very  weighty  arguments  for  re- 
jecting the  account  as  fabulous. 

1.  The  total  silence  of  Polybins,  coooemiog  every  thing  that  happened  to  Re- 
gulus  after  his  defeat  and  omtiTity. 

How  can  we  account  for  that  author's  silence  upon  matters  of  so  interestipg  a 
nature,  in  his  history  of  the  first  Punic  war;  a  history  which,  in  many  parts  of  it,  is 
written  rather  with  prolixity  thsn  brevity ;  I  sav,  how  can  we  account  for  this,  but 
by  supposing  that  Pdybins,  for  good  reasons,  disbelieved  the  tradition  which  had 
been  gneedily  embraced  by  the  Romans  coDCsmiog  Reguhis's  death,  and  therefore 
disdained  to  record  it ;  and  that  nevertheless  he  was  unwilling  to  offend  them  by 
cootjcadictingsudiafiUonritcstory?  It  was  henoe^  doubtless,  that  he  avoided  sa^ 
ingaoy  thing  of  Reguhu's  voyage  to  Rome,  his  behaviour  there^  and  his  return  to 
t^arth^;  l^cause,liad  he  mentioned  these  without  speaking  of  his  death  (the  sup- 
posed immediate  ooose^iuoee  of  them^  an  affected  silence  in  this  partirailw  oply 
would  have  amounted  to  a  dinect  condemnadon  of  the  prevailing  opinion. 

2.  A  filament  present  by  Valesius,  of  the  24th  book  of  Diodoms  Sieului. 
This  fiagment  (speaking  of  R^gulus^s  wife  and  sons,  into  whose  custody  Boslaf 

and  Hamilcar,  two  csptive  Carth^ghiian  generals,  had  been  g^ven)  begins  tfaust 

^'  But  the  mother  of  the  young  men  [the  Attilii]  grievously  laid  to  heart  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  thinking  [or  imagining]  that  he  had  lost  his  life  [^*  kfakkimv\ 
Icr  want  of  good  looking  a&r,  stirred  up  her  sons  to  use  the  captives  arueUy.*' 

Then  it  relates,  that  the  captives  being  thrust  together  into  a  dose  place,  whett 
diey  oould  baldly  sth;,  sfid  being  kept  fVom  food,  Bostai^  after  five  days  of  extreiiM 
ausery,  expired;  that  Hamilcar,  who  yet  held  out,  telling  the  wifo  of  R^uhis  bow 
easeful  he  nad  been  of  her  husband,  with  tears  implored  her  compassion ;  but  that 
sha,  ilsr  from  being  touched  with  the  least  sense  of  humanity,  kept  him  five  daysaftef 
this  in  the  sanoe  hole,  shut  up  with  the  carcass  of  his  companion,  giving  him  only  so 
aottcfa  sostenanoe  as  would  servo  to  prolong  his  life  ia  miseryi  that  by  means  of 
some  servants  in  the  house,  a  rqxirt  of  this  horrible  q|^y  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  X  that  the  magistrates  having  well  assured  themselves  of  the 
foci,  sinnmoned  the  Attilii,  and  th^sftened  them  with  the  severest  punishmente,  tf 
for  tlie  time  to  come  they  did  not  take  aU  due  care  of  the  prisooess;  nay,  diat  they 
wcve  very  near  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  the  young  nan,  for  having 
bcought  a  dishonour  upon  the  Roman  name:  that  the  Attilii,  to  excuse  them- 
selves, laid  the  blame  upon  didz  nx)thert  that  thoy  burned  the  body  of  Bootar, 
and  sent  the  aahes  to  his  relations,  and  for  the  futuae  cherished  Hamilcar,  whom 
th<^  had  so  barbarously  treated. 
.  PakaeriuB*s  comacture  fteoi  the  whole  is  this : 

That  Bostar  sod  Hamilcar  being  taken  prisoners  [probably  in  that  sea-fight  on 
the  oeaat  of  Africa  wheia  the  Carthaginians  lost  114  ships,  because  no  mention  ia 
aaade  of  them  in  the  war  after  that  thne],  the  senate  to  console  the  wife  and  sons 
of  Regulns,  put  those  captive  generals  into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  the 
price  of  his  ranaom  in  their  possesaioo* 

That  Reguhis  died  of  some  distemper  in  captivity,  whereat  the  wifo  be%ig  ez- 
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Yav  of       The  news  of  this  i^arbarity  no  sooner  readied  Roine> 

Ma      but  the  senate,  by  way  of  retaliation,  gave  up  the  chief 

^^*^'  of  the  Carthaginian  captives  to  be  treated  at  the  discre- 

^^.^'"^  ttemeljr  vexed,  as  haTing  loit  ihe  pleaaiiig  hope  of  reooTering  her  hatband  by 
exchange,  treated  the  o^tivet  cnxmj ;  ttutt  the  magutrates  being  angrr  at  thia 
conduct,  she,  to  give  a  coloar  of  justice  to  her  cruelty,  told  this  fid>le  of  tier  hus^ 
band*a  perishing  br  hunger,  want  of  tloep,  and  other  tonnents,  to  ber  neig^botua 
and  gossips ;  that  hence  the  storj  by  degrees  spread  far,  gathering  strength  as  it 
went,  and  easily  obtained  credit  thnmgfa  the  hatred  botne  ta  the  Cartfaa^niaoB. 

Palmerius  nu^thaveadded,  that  as  some  women  have  imaginationsTeiy  creative, 
and  as,  especially  where  their  passions  are  concerned,  they  easily  believe  the  real 
existence  of  what  mere  imagination  exhibits,  the  wife  of  Regulus  might  posaiblv 
have  persuaded  herself  without  any  ground,  that  her  husband  had  lost  his  life 
through  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  And  this  is  conformable  to  the 
fragment  of  Diodorus,  whidi  says,  that  she,  thinking  that  he  had  lost  ha  life 
through  neglect,  stirred  up  her  sons,  &c 

3.  A  third  argument  against  the  story  of  Regnlns*s  death  by  torture  may  be 
drawn  from  the  disagreement  among  those  who  report  it,  concerning  the  kind  of 
torture  he  was  made  to  undergo*  Did  he  perish  by  being  kept  from  sleep  ?  waa 
he  starved  to  death  ?  was  he  crucified  ?  or  did  he  end  his  life  in  a  chest  or  barrel 
stock  with  spikes  ?  All  these  are  reported  by  different  authors.  If  it  were  certain 
that  the  Carthaginians  put  him  to  death  by  torture,  is  it  not  strange  that  the  kind 
of  tortore  should  not  be  more  certainly  known  ?  Florus  doubts  whether  he  died 
hy  the  hardships  of  liis  imprisonment,  or  upon  a  cross. 

4.  Where  there  is  any  good  reason  to  suspect  the  evidence  to  a  &ct,  the  improb 
bability  arising  from  the  situation  of  things  makes  strongly  against  the  bdief  of 
such  fact  Now  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  Carthaginians  should  treat 
Begulus  in  the  manner  pretended,  at  ihe  yery  time  when  two  of  their  generals  and 
many  of  their  inferior  officers,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  their  common  soldiers^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

6.  We  may  observe,  that  the  senate's  giving  up  the  Carthaginian  piiiOBeis  to  be 
treated  at  the  discretion  of  Regulus*s  sons,  upon  the  news  of  the  cruel  death  he 
had  suffered,  a  fact  reported  by  A.  Oellhis,  and  whidi,  if  true,  wouM  be  Ae 
•trongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  conmion  opinion,  is  absolutdy  inconsistent 
with  what  Diodorus  rehitea  of  the  anger  of  the  Roman  magistrates  at  the  oondnet 
of  the  AttiHi  with  regard  to  the  captives. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  credibdity  of  the  story  of  Reffulus>  suflMigs.  Before 
we  take  leave  of  hhn,  let  us  see  Sir  Walter  Raleigfa*8  judgment  upon  that  part  of 
his  bdiaviour  whidi  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  upon  him  the  Carthaginian  resent- 
nuent,  and  brought  him  to  so  miserable  an  end.    Sir  Walter*s  words  are  these: 

*''  The  death  of  Attilius  Regulus,  the  consul,  was  very  memorable.  He  was  sent 
from  Carthage  to  Rome,  alxmt  the  exchange  and  ransom  of  prisoners  on  both 
•ides,  giving  his  faith  to  retom  if  the  business  were  not  efiteted.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  and  plainly  saw  that  his  country  should  lose  by  the  bargain,  so  far  was 
he  tVom  urging  the  senate  unto  compassion  of  his  own  misery,  that  he  eameatly 
persuaded  to  have  the  prisosers  in  Afric  left  to  their  ill  destinies.  This  done,  he 
returned  to  Carthage,  where  for  his  pains  taken  he  was  rewarded  wtA  a  horrible 
death.  For  this  his  constancy  and  faith  all  writers  higfaly  extol  him.  But  the 
Carthaginians  seem  to  have  judged  him  an  obstinate  and  malicious  enemy,  tlart 
neither  hi  his  pro^erity  would  hearken  to  reason,  nor  yet  m  his  calamity  would 
have  the  natoral  care  to  preserve  himsdf  and  others,  by  yielding  to  such  an  office 
of  humanity  as  is  common  in  all  wars  (not  grounded  upon  d(»idly  hatred)  only 
in  regand  of  some  small  advantage.  Whatsoever  the  Carthaginians  thoo^t  ofhm, 
sure  it  is,  that  his  faithful  observance  of  his  given  word  cannot  be  too  mudi  oomw 
mended.  But  that  grave  speedi  which  he  made  in  the  senate  against  the  ex- 
change  of  prisoners  appears,  in  all  reason,  to  Iiave  proceeded  from  a  vain-glorious 
Inwardness,  rather  thui  from  any  necessity  of  state.  For  the  exchange  waa  made 
soon  after  his  death ;  wherein  the  Romans  had  the  worst  bargain,  by  so  much  as 
Regulus  himself  was  worth.  As  for  the  authority  of  all  historians,  that  mag- 
nify  hhn  in  diis  ooint,  we  are  to  consider  that  they  lived  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire: Philinus,  die  Carthaginian,  perhaps  did  censure  it  otherwise.** 
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tion  (^Marcia  (the  widow  of  Regitlus),  who  con-  y^^ 
demned  them  to  the  same  kind  of  death  her  husband     ms. 
had  suffered.  ^^'^ 

: MM  eon- 

CHAPTER  IX. 

VmOX  THE  FOtrSTESVTH  TO  THE  SIOHTSEITTH  TEAK  07  THE  WAE. 

The  conmit  id  toUwUh  1heJU€tfi>r  SkUy^  and  lay  siege  to  LUybteum.  HimUeo^ 
Vte  Carthaginian  commander  in  the  cUy^  maket  a  vigorout  defence.     In  the  503. 
fneamiime  a  squadron  of  ships  from  Africa  passes  through  the  Roman  navy^ 
and  lands  10,000  men  In  the  town  ;  whuh  being  (^terward  straUly  shut  up^  one 
Hannibal,  a  Khodkan^  undertakes  to  go  (hither  ubiih  a  singlegaUeyf  and  bring  HannilNil, 
intelligence  to  the  settate  of  Carthage  of  the  condition  of  the  besieged;  and  he  the  Rho- 
euceeeds.     The  garrison  tn  a  sally  bum  all  the  towers  and  engines  employed  dlan. 
against  iheir  town  ;  after  whig^  the  Romans  turn  the  si^  into  a  blockade* 
Next  year  the  consul  Claudius  Pulcher,  attempting  to  surprise  Drepanum,  is  fi04. 
^  the  governor  of  the  place  defeated  at  sea,  and  loses  the  greatest  part  of  his  CUndiat 
fleet.     The  rest  of  the  Roman  navy,  under  the  other  consul  and  his  quaestors,  Pukfaei; 
is,  by  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  firced  upon  the^south  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
every  otte  of  the  ships  perishing  by  storm,  Rome  once  more  renounces  the  em-  . 
pire  oflhe  seas.    Her  general  in  Sicily  gets  possession  of  the  city  ofEryx. 
ThejbUowing  pear  prikluees  no  remarkcMe  aeHon  between  the  contending  par-  505 
ties.  The  Carthaginian  army,  for  want  of  pay,  mutiny  against  their  general 
He  is  recalled  home,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  by  AmUcar  Bar<ha,  father 
qf  the  famous  Hannibal. 

When  the  consuls  Attilius  and  Manlius  had  gotPoiyb,b.i. 
all  things  ready  for  their  expedition  into  Sicily,  they  ^ 
put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  and  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Lilybaeum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
place  their  land  forces  were  already  assembled. 

It  was  the  strongest,  and  except  Drepanum  (about 
fifteen  miles  from  it  northward)  the  only  city  of  im- 
portance/which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in  the 
island ;  and  the  Romans  had  therefore  resolved  to  be- 
siege it,  as  knowing  that,  could  they  make  this  con- 
quest, it  would  be  easy  for  them  afterward  to  trans- 
port the  war  into  Africa. 

Lilybseum  stood  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape  c.  43. 

niod.  Sic 

of  the  same  name,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  in  Edog. 
and  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water  from  the  sea.  The  ^^  g, 
Romans  sat  down  before  it,  and  having  fortified  them- 
selves by  an  intrenchment  which  ran  from  sea  to  sea, 
made  their  first  approaches  against  some  towers  of  de- 
fence. These  they  soon  beat  to  the  ground;  afterwhich 
they  filled  up  the  town  ditch,  and  by  their  battering 
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Ymt  of  enginesi  and  hj  mining,  so  weakened  the  wall  in  many 
^  5aaf  ^  parts  of  it,  that  the  besieged  began  to  be  extremely 
^^•^^  terrified;  although  the  garrison,  without  reckoning 
2oad  COD.  the  inhabitants,  consisted  of  more  than  10,000  men. 
'^'  Himiico,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  performed  the 
part  of  a  gallant  and  able  officer.  He  repaired  the 
breaches,  made  countermines,  and  was  in  a  manner 
every  where  present,  watching  an  opportunity  to  set 
fire  to  the  enemy's  wooden  towers,  and  engines  of 
battery;  and,  in  this  view,  making  frequent  sallies  by 
night  and  by  day  with  a  boldness  little  short  of  te- 
merity ;  on  which  occasions  the  slaughter  was  some- 
times not  less  than  what  commonly  happens  in  ranged 
battles  in  the  field. 
Poiyb.  h,  1.  In  the  meanwhile,  though  they  were  ignorant  at  Car- 
thage  of  what  passed  at  Lilybeum,  yet  concluding  that 
the  garrison  must  be  sorely  distressed,  they  despatched 
an  officer  named  Hannibal,  with  10,000  men  on  board 
a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys  to  their  relief.  Hannibal  being 
arrived  at  the  island  of  iEgusa,  lying  a  little  off  of  Lily- 
bflsum,  waited  there  for  a  favourable  and  brisk  gale» 
which  no  sooner  presented,  but  crowding  all  his  sails,, 
he  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  port,  having  ranged 
his  soldiers  in  a  fighting  posture  on  the  decks  of  the 
vessels. — The  Romans,  whose  ships  were  stationed  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  partly  through 
surprise,  and  partly  through  fear  of  being  forced  by 
the  wind  into  the  port  with  the  enemy,  made  no  m<K 
tion  to  attack  them,  but  contented  themselves  to  look 
on  and  wonder  at  their  hardy  attempt.  Thus  EUin- 
nibal,  without  any  opposition,  made  his  way  into  the 
haven,  where  he  landed  hb  men,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  besieged,  who  were  yet  more  pleased  with  the  con- 
sternation in  which  they  beheld  their  enemies,  than 
with  the  succour  they  themselves  received. 
^*  ^^'  Himiico  observing  the  alacrity  and  good  dispositions, 

both  of  the  inhabttants»  whose  courage  was  raised  by 
the  reinforcement^  and  of  the  new  comers,  who  had  yet 
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snffl^red  nothing  of  the  hardships  incident  to  a  town    Vtw  of 
besieged,  resolved  now  to  make  a  general  sally,  and     ^os. 
attempt  what  he  had  long  meditated,  the  burning  of  ^  ^  ^^' 
the  enemy's  towers  and  engines.     The  conflict  on  ^^^  <»o. 
this  occanon  was  extremely  bloody,  all  the  forces  on     ^  ^ 
both  sides  being  engaged  in  it,  and  fighting  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy  and  emulation.     In  conclusion,  the 
Romans  happily  preserved  their  works;  for  at  the 
very  instant  when  they  were  beginning  to  despair  of 
it,  Himilco  seeing  great  numbers  of  his  men  slain, 
and  his  purpose  not  effected,  sounded  a  retreat,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  fight. 

After  this  action,  Hannibal  sailing  away  in  the  night,  Poiyb.  b.  i. 
went  with  his  fleet  to  Drepanum,  there  to  consult  with  ^ 
Adherbal,  who  was  his  intimate  frieud,  and  who  com* 
manded  in  that  place  for  the  Carthaginians. 

But  now  the  Romans  kept  Lilybseum  so  straitly 
shut  up,  and  watched  the  entrance  of  the  haven  so 
narrowly,  that  nobody  durst  make  an  attempt  to  come 
out  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile  they  were  very  impatient 
at  Carthage  to  have  some  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  besieged ;  and  at  length  a  certain  Rhodian,  named 
Hannibal,  a  man  of  distinction,  undertook  to  satisfy 
their  desire.  Having  prepared  a  light  galley  expressly 
for  this  enterprise,  he  put  to  sea  from  Carthage  (or 
perhaps  from  Drepanum),  and  got  under  covert  of 
one  of  those  islands  lying  off  of  Lilybaeum.  Early 
the  next  morning,  with  a  fair  and  fresh  gale,  passing 
in  view  of  the  enemy,  who  could  not  thrust  from  the 
shores  on  either  side  time  enough  to  stop  him,  he  got 
by  ten  o'clock  into  the  port.  The  Romans  doubted 
not  but  this  bold  adventurer  would  soon  attempt  to 
return.  The  consul,  therefore,  to  keep  a  better 
guard,  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  ten  of  his 
nimblest  vessels  (on  each  side  five),  which  with  their 
oars,  displayed  like  wings,  kept  themselves  ready  to 
fly  upon  the  expected  prey.  The  Rhodian  never- 
theless in  broad  day-light  made  his  passage  safely 
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Yev  of  through  these  guards,  and  not  only  so,  but  when  he 
503.     was  got  out  to  sea,  turned  about,  and  lying  upon  his 
^'  ^'  ^^  oars,  with  an  insulting  mockery,  challenged  any  one 
2e2d  oon-   of  them  to  come  and  fight  him.     In  this  manner  he 
suiahip.      pegged  and  repassed  several  times,  bringing  orders  and 
carrying  intelligence,  to  the  great  encouragement  of 
the  besieged,  and  the  amazement  of  the  Romans  at 
so  successful  a  temerity.     But  the  boldness  of  the 
Rhodian  was  founded  on  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
channel,  and  how  to  keep  clear  of  the  rocks  and  sand 
Poiyb.b.i.  banks  on  each  side.     His  success  so  often  repeated^ 
encouraged  others  who  had  the  same  skill  to  follow 
his  example :  which  the  Romans  finding  to  be  of  very 
ill  consequence,  they  undertook  to  choke  up  entirely 
the  mouth  of  the  haven.     For  this  purpose,  they  filled 
a  great  number  of  round  ships  (or  ships  of  burden) 
with  huge  stones,  and  sunk  them  in  the  channel ;  but 
the  force  of  the  stream  carried  the  most  of  these  away^ 
However,  they  grounded  so  many  of  them  in  the  b^ 
of  the  entrance,  as  at  last  made  a  manifest  rising  and 
heap,  like  a  ragged  island,  in  the  passage.    A  certain 
Carthaginian  galley  coming  out  of  the  port  in  the 
night,  and  not  suspecting  any  such  impediment,  ran 
herself  aground  upon  it,  and  so  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.     The  Romans  immediately  manned  her  with 
chosen  soldiers  and  their  best  rowers,  and  then  placed 
her  on  the  watch  to  catch  the  Rhodian.    He  had  hap- 
pily got  into  the  port  by  night,  and  was  returning  in 
open  day,  when  he  found  himself  chased  by  a  galley 
that  gained  upon  him.     He  soon  perceived  what  she 
was  by  her  form  and  her  swiftness,  and  as  he  was  not 
able  to  run  from  her,  he  had  no  way  left  but  to  turn 
about  and  fight  with  her.    This  he  resolutely  did,  but 
she  being  too  well  manned  for  him,  he  was  presently 
taken ;  after  which,  no  more  attempts  were  made  to 
go  in  or  out  of  the  port  of  Lilybaeum. 
c  48.  The  besieged,  however,  were  not  so  disheartened  by 

this  disadvantage,  as  to  remit  any  thing  of  their  atten- 
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tion  to  a  vigorous  defence;  and  though  they  had  lost  Yen  of 
all  hope  of  destroying  the  works  erected  against  their  sos. 
fortification,  they  continued  indefatigable  in  repairing  ^  ^'  ^^' 
the  breaches  made  in  it.  And  now  a  favourable  ac-  ^^wS!"' 
eident,  when  they  least  expected  such  good  fortune, 
delivered  them  at  once  from  the  fear  of  those  wooden 
towers  which  overtopped  their  walls,  and  of  all  the 
battering  engines  of  the  besiegers.  So  violent  a  tem- 
pest arose  on  a  sudden,  as  made  the  galleries  of  the 
Romans  totter,  and  threw  some  of  their  towers  to  the 
ground.  This  was  thought  by  some  Greek  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  Carthage  an  opportunity  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected,  to  attempt  once  more  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemy's  works  of  battery.  Having  com- 
tnunicated  the  project  to  their  commanding  officer 
(who  both  approved  it,  and  prepared  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  its  execution),  out  they  rushed,  and  set 
fire  to  the  works  in  three  places.  The  flames  spread 
themselves  with  great  swiftness,  by  reason  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  and  the  dryness  of  the  timber,  the 
works  having  been  long  erected.  The  Romans,  all 
in  confusion  and  surprise,  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
themselves;  for  they  were  blinded  by  the  smoke  and 
the  sparks  of  fire  which  the  wind  drove  in  their  faces, 
so  that  many  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could 
approach  the  places  where  help  was  wanted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wind  favouring  the  Carthaginians, 
not  only  they  could  see  clearly,  and  so  take  their  aim, 
but  whatever  they  threw  either  against  the  enemy,  or 
against  their  batteries,  was  carried  with  greater  vio- 
lence to  the  mark,  while  the  darts  of  the  Romans 
could  take  no  effect.  In  a  word,  the  fire  became 
irresistible,  and  spreading  every  way,  it  consumed  to 
ashes  all  the  Roman  works,  and  even  melted  the 
brazen  heads  of  their  battering  rams. 

The  besiegers  by  this  blow  were  totally  discouraged 
from  the  thoughts  of  renewing  their  attacks.  They 
turned,  therefore,  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  encom- 
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Year  of    passiQg  the  pkce  with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and 
603.      patiently  hoping  to  obtain,  by  some  happy  turn  of 

B.C.  949>  fortune,  or  by  starving  the  enemy,  what  they  now 

2oad  eon-    despaired  of  carrying  by  assault. 

PdybTb.  1.      ^"^  when  the  news  came  to  Rome  that  great  num- 

^  ^*  bers  both  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  had  been  lost  in 
fighting  to  defend  the  works,  and  in  the  other  service 
of  the  siege,  the  people  were  only  the  more  animated 
by  it  to  pursue  the  enterprise  with  vigour,  insomuch 
that  10,000  of  them  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to 

Y.  R.  604.  ffo  and  serve  before  Lilybaeum*     Upon  the  arrival  of 
'        these  troops  at  the  camp,  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  was 

^J^J^'  then  in  the  consulate  (with  L.  Junius  PuUus),  and 
had  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Sicily,  having  called 
his  officers  together,  proposed  to  them  instantly  to 
embark  and  sail  with  all  the  fleet  to  Drepanum.  To 
engage  their  iqpprobation  of  this  project,  he  repre- 
sented to  them  that  Adherbal,  the  governor  of  that 
place,  had  not  a  sufficient  strength  to  resist  them; 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reinforcement  they  had 
received,  and  would  never  imagine  they  could  be 
masters  of  a  naval  army,  after  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  the  siege.  The  design  being  generally 
approved,  the  seamen,  both  old  and  new  comers, 
were  ordered  forthwith  to  embark,  together  with  the 
bravest  soldiers  of  the  legions,  who  readily  offered 
themselves  for  this  expedition,  not  doubting  but  they 
should  enrich  Uiemselves  with  the  plunder  of  Dre- 
panum. 

For  this  place  then  the  fleet,  consisting  of  124  gal* 
leys,  set  sail  about  midnight ;  and  at  break  of  day  the 
headmost  of  the  vessels  were  descried  from  the  town. 
Adherbal  was  at  first  struck  with  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he 
determined  to  run  any  hazard  rather  than  endure  a  siege, 
with  which  he  plainly  saw  that  he  was  threatened.  In- 
stantly he  called  together  upon  the  sea-shore  all  his  sea- 
men and  soldiers,  boUi  those  that  were  on  board  his  gal^ 
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Ibjs  and  those  that  were  in  the  to wn^  and  set  before  them    ^^^ 
in  few  words  how  easily  they  might  be  victors  in  a  naval     604 
battle,  if  they  would  but  resolve  to  behave  themselves  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
with  courage ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  dreadful  ^,**^- 
calamities  (the  consequences  of  a  siege)  they  must  un- 
avoidably undergo,  if  on  the  present  occasion  they  let 
themselves  be  intimidated  by  the  apprehension  of  dan*    , 
gen    The  army  unanimously  declared  their  readiness 
to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  should  please  to  con- 
duct  them*  Hereupon  he  instantly  ordered  them  all  on 
board,  and  embarking  himself,  directed  them  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  his  galley  (which  should  lead  the  van)^ 
and  to  do  as  she  did.  Then  putting  to  sea  he  brought 
his  fleet  out  of  the  port,  and  hid  them  behind  some 
rocks  which  lay  on  the  side  of  the  haven  opposite  to 
that  by  which  the  Romans  were  going  to  enter. 

The  headmost  of  the  Roman  vessels  were  already  en- 
tered into  the  port,  other  galleys  were  entering,  and 
others  were  not  far  off^  when  Adherbal,  quitting  his 
concealment,  appeared  on  a  sudden  with  his  fleet  out  at 
sea,  and  in  a  posture  to  give  battle.  At  this  sight  Clau- 
dius, extremely  surprised  and  disappointed,  made  a  sign 
to  his  foremost  galleys  to  tack  and  stand  back  again ; 
but  when  those  that  had  entered  the  port,  or  were  in  - 
the  haven's  mouth,  began  to  hasten  back,  they  en- 
countered with  others  that  were  yet  standing  in,  so  that 
falling  foul  of  one  another,  many  of  the  ships  received 
great  damage,  and  were  in  danger  of  perishing.  At 
length,  in  such  manner  as  they  could,  they  drew  out  '^ 
and  as  fast  as  they  got  clear  and  obtained  room,  put 
themselves  in  order  ofbattle  along  the  shore,  with  their 
prows  pointing  towards  the  enemy.  Claudius,  who  had 
been  in  the  rear  of  his  fleet,  now  placed  himself  in 
the  left  of  his  line.  He  had  it  once  in  his  power  (as 
some  report)  to  sheer  off,  but  was  obstinately  bent  to 
try  an  engagement;  insomuch  that  when  the  sacred 
chickens  were  consulted,  and  refused  their  meat,  he 
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Yearuf   threw  thein  cage  and  all  into  the  sea:  "  If  they  won't 
504.      eat  (said  he),  let  them  drink  ;**  not  reflecting  that  such 
^'  ^'  ^^  a  contempt  of  religion  might  discourage  those  who 
2o»d  ooo.    were  witnesses  of  it. 

Cic  iTs.        ^"  *^^  meanwhile,  Adherbal,  having  with  five  great 
^■^     vessels  passed  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans,  turned  the 
Max!  b.  L  prow  of  his  own  galley  upon  the  enemy,  making  a  signal 
Polyb.  b.  1.  ^^^  ^^^  ''^t  of  his  fleet,  which  followed  on  the  same  line, 
c-  w.        to  do  the  like.  And  now  the  whole  Carthaginian  fleet 
being  drawn  up  in  front,  advanced  against  the  Romans, 
who,  as  was  before  said,  were  drawn  up  along  the  shore, 
a  situation  than  which  none  could  be  more  dangerous. 
As  soon  as  the  two  fleets  were  near  each  other,  the  flags 
of  defiance  were  hoisted  by  the  two  admirals,  and  the 
c  51.        battle  began.    At  first  the  conflict  was  equal  on  both 
sides,  each  fleet  having  on  board  the  hardiest  men  they 
could  pick  out  of  their  land  forces.     But  victory  by 
degrees  began  to  declare  for  the  Carthaginians,  who  in- 
deed had  many  advantages  above  the  Romans,  by  the 
lightness  of  their  vessels,  the  expertness  of  their  rowers, 
and  especially  by  the  wise  precaution  they  had  taken  to 
have  sea  room,  wherein  to  work  their  vessels  as  occasion 
required ;  for  at  any  time  when  they  were  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  they  could  at  pleasure  retire,  spread  them- 
selves, or  draw  close  together,  in  which  movements  the 
Kghtness  of  their  galleys  greatly  availed.    Moreover, 
when  any  of  the  Roman  galleys  (heavily  built  and  un- 
skilfully managed)  chased  any  of  theirs,  and  thereby 
separated  themselves  from  their  own  fleet,  those  who 
were  chased  could  tack  upon  the  pursuers,  and  inter- 
cept them,  or,  rowing  round  them,  come  upon  their 
flank  with  their  prows,  and  sink  them.    All  these  be- 
nefits were  wanting  to  the  Romans;  but  their  greatest 
evil  was  their  situation;  because  when  any  of  their 
vessels  were  hard  pressed,  they  could  by  no  means 
retire  for  the  shore;  they  must  either  run  aground 
upon  the  flats,  or  bulge  against  the  rocks. 
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The  coQfiul  at  length  ohserving  the  distress  of  his    Vewof 
fleet,  that  some  were  split  upon  the  rocks  and  others      6<ml 
stranded,  stood  away  to  the  lefib,  and  with  only  thirty  ^^'^^' 
yessek  that  were  the  nearest  to  him,  escaped  out  of  the  ^.^~ 
battle.     The  rest,  to  the  number  of  ninety-three,  fell       ^ 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  together  with  all  the  men, 
except  a  few  soldiers  who  had  got  ashore,  after  their 
vessds  were  run  aground  or  broken  to  pieces.     Eight 
thousand  of  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  been  slain>  Ondu, 
and  20,000  taken  prisoners.  b.  4.  c  la 

This  was  a  glorious  action  for  Adherbal,  to  whom  the  Poijb.  b.  i. 
Carthaginians  did  very  great  honour,  ascribing  the  sue-  ^  ^^ 
cess  to  his  sole  virtue  and  bravery ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  Claudius  was  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
proached with  his  shameful  defeat,  and  with  the  loss  hi^ 
country  had  sustained,  as  entirely  owing  to  his  folly  and 
temerity.  Nevertheless,  when  he  was  ordered  to  namQ 
a  dictator,  he,  to  insult  the  senate,  nominated  to  that 
supreme  dignity  one  Claudius  Glycia,  a  mean  fellow,  snet  Lift 
who  had  been  his  viator  or  tipstaff:  but  this  mock  die-;  c^^'^ 
tator"  did  not  hold  the  place ;  M.  Attilius  Calatinus  was 
substituted  in  his  room.    After  which  the  consul  (now 
4eposed)  was  brought  to  a  formal  trial  for  his  miscon- 
duct, and  was  loaded  with  a  rigorous  sentence. 
!    As  for  the  other  consul,  Junius  Pullus,  he  had  been  Pdjb.  b.  i. 
despatched  over  to  Sicily,  with  order  to  supply  the  camp  **  ^' 
before  Lilybseum  with  provisions  and  all  necessary 
stores ;  for  the  safe  convoy  of  which,  he  had  a  squadron 
of  sixty  galleys.  Beingarrived  at  Messina,  he  there  aug- 
mented his  fleet  with  what  ships  had  been  sent  thither 
from  LilybsBum,  andfrom  other  places  in  the  island,  and 
then  set  sail  for  Syracuse ;  his  whole  fleet  now  consisting 
of  1 20  ships  of  war,  and  800  storeships.  From  Syracuse 
he  despatched  his  quasstors,  with  one  half  of  his  vessels 
of  burden,  and  some  of  his  galleys,  that  they  might 

*  According  to  Liir.  Epit  he  was  tafknd  afterward  to  wear  the  prctexta  U 
die  public  shows. 
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Tetr  of    witboat  delay  fiimiih  the  camp  with  neccMiriet,  while 
n.  n  nf  s 
604.      he  himself  stayed  at  this  port,  waiting  the  arrival  of 

B.c.«4a  ^^^^  pgjj^  of  his  fleet  which  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
2osd  con.  him  company,  and  was  not  yet  come  up,  as  also  to 
^  receive  the  com  which  the  islanders  in  the  alliance  of 
Rome  had  provided  for  him. 
Poiyb.  h.  1. '  About  this  time,  Adherbal,  studious  to  make  the  best 
advantage  of  his  victory,  and  having  seikt  away  to  Car- 
thage the  ships  and  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle, 
delivered  thirty  of  his  galleys  to  Carthalo,  who  had  al- 
ready under  his  own  command  seventy,  with  which  he 
was  lately  arrived,  and  sent  him  to  try  what  mischief 
might  be  done  to  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  haibour  of  Li- 
lybs^m.  Carthalo  suddenly  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
haven,  and  finding  the  Romans  more  attentive  to  the 
keeping  in  of  the  besieged  than  to  the  defence  of  thar 
fleet,  without  difficulty  seized  and  towed  away  some  of 
the  galleys,  and  set  fire  to  others.  The  Roman  camp 
took  the  alarm,  and  the  soldiers  hastened  to  the  rescue : 
but  Himilco,  governor  of  the  town,  sallynig  out  at  t\xt 
same  time,  and  putting  the  Romans  in  great  distress, 
gave  Carthalo  leisure  to  go  through  with  his  enterprise* 
Afler  this  exploit,  the  Carthaginian  ran  all  along  the 
south  coast  of  Sicily,  with  a  view  to  obstruct,  what  in 
him  lay,  the  succours  that  were  coming  to  the  Roman 
army.  And  receiving  advice  by  his  scouts,  that  a  great 
fleet  of  all  sorts  of  vessels  was  approaching,  and  was  not 
far  off,  he  advanced  with  much  joy  to  encounter  them ; 
for  both  he  and  his  men  were  full  of  courage  by  reason 
of  their  late  victories.  The  fleet  which  had  been  de# 
scried  was  that  under  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  quae* 
stors ;  who,  when  they  got  notice  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  at  hand,  not  conceiving  themselves  of  sufficient 
strength  to  hazard  an  engagement,  presently  made  for 
the  coast,  and  drew  up  their  vessels  under  covert  of  a 
poor  town  belonging  to  their  party.  Here  was  indeed 
no  safe  harbour,  yet  they  found  some  sort  of  shelter  in 
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certain  coTes  and  small  retreats  among  the  rocks;  and    Yen  of 
the  town  having  furnished  them  with  engines  for  cast-     604. 
ing  stones  and  shooting  arrows,  they  waited  here,  in  a  ^^'^^ 
posture  of  defence,  the  attack  of  the  enemy.     But  2??^ 
Carthalo  knowing  that  they  could  not  long  ride  under 
those  rocks,  but  would  be  forced  by  any  great  change 
of  wind  either  to  put  out  into  the  deep  or  to  abandon 
their  ships  in  order  to  save  the  men,  he,  after  he  had 
taken  some  few  of  their  vessels,  would  not  pursue  the 
assault  any  farther,  but  retired  into  the  mouth  of  a 
neighbouring  river,  and  there  lay  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  the  rest,  without  hazard  to  himself. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  consul  Junius  having  de*  ^^  ^-  ^' 
spatched  those  affiurs  which  had  detained  him  at  Syra* 
cuse,  departed  thence,  and  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachy* 
nus,  shiq[>ed  his  course  for  Lilybssum,  totsJly  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened  to  his  quaestors.  The  Carthagi*- 
nians  p^reived  his  ap{Ht)ach,  and,  quitting  their  sta-^ 
tion,  sailed  away  to  attack  him  before  he  could  join 
the  other  part  of  his  fleet,  Junius  was  yet  a  great 
way  off  when  he  first  descried  the  enemy ;  yet  finding 
himself  too  near  to  fly,  and  too  weak  to  fight,  he  also» 
like  his  quasstors,  ran  in  close  on  a  part  of  the  coast 
that  was  quite  harbourless  and  full  of  rocks,  ima- 
gining no  danger  so  great  as  that  of  the  enemy.  Gir* 
thalo  did  not  care  to  attad^  him  in  a  place  where  it 
was  difficult  to  woik  a  ship  with  safety;  he  betook 
himself  therefore  to  a  station  between  the  two  fleets^ 
and  there  watched  to  see  which  of  them  would  first  stir, 
resolving  to  assault  that  which  should  first  dare  to  put 
out  to  sea.  Thus  all  the  three  fleets  were  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  tJie  cape  of  Pachynus  and 
lilybseum,  a  tract  exceedingly  dangerous  when  the 
wind  stormed  at  south.  The  Carthaginians,  who  knew 
the  times  of  tempest  and  their  signs,  and  who  now 
perhaps  observed  some  swelling  billow,  or  some  other 
such-like  indication  of  an  approaching  storm,  imme- 
diately weighed  anchor,  and  made  all  haste  to  double 
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Yen  oi   the  cape  of  Pachynus,  thereby  to  cover  themselves  from 

604.      the  rage  they  feared.  This,  though  with  great  difficulty^ 

^^•^^  they  effected,  and  secured  their  ships.  But  the  Romans^ 

209d  con.    who  kucw  better  how  to  fight  than  how  to  navigate,  re^ 

■"^**      maining  exposed  on  that  rocky  coast,  were  so  terribly 

assaulted  by  a  boisterous  south  wind,  that  not  a  single 

ship  of  either  fleet  escaped  being  dashed  to  pieces.    * 

P<Jy^  ^  !• .    In  this  manner  was  Rome  once  more  deprived  of 

all  her  naval  force ;  and,  thus  deprived,  she  renounced 

once  more  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disasters,  the  Romans 
were  still  superior  to  their  enemies  by  land,  and  though 
driven  to  hard  shifts  for  provisions,  they  continued  the 
blockade  of  Lilybasum,  firmly  fixed  to  {U>ide  the  utmost 
extremity  rather  than  abandon  their  enterprise. — As 
for  the  consul  Junius,  who  had  not  lost  his  men  when 
his  ships  were  destroyed,  he  repaired  with  all  expe- 
dition to  the  camp,  full  of  anxious  thoughts  how  to  re- 
trieve his  honour  by  some  remarkable  service.  Between 
Panormus  and  Drepanum,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
the  highest  in  all  Sicily  except  iEtna,  stood  the  city 
pf  Eryx;  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  the 
temple  of  Venus  Erycina,*  the  fairest  and  richest  temple 
in  the  whole  island.  Junius  formed  a  design  upon 
these,  and  being  assisted  by  the  treason  of  some  of 
those  who  had  been  appointed  to  defend  them,  got 
possession  of  them  by  surprise.  The  city  was  difficult 
of  access,  the  only  way  to  it  being  steep  and  narrow; 
zon.  b  8.  ^d  the  consul,  the  better  to  secure  his  conquest,  built 
a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  to  it,  where  he 
placed  a  garrison  of  800  men.  He  also  posted  another 
body  of  men  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  not  doubt* 
ing  but  by  these  precautions  he  should  keep  quiet  pos- 
session both  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  mountain. 
Zonaras  reports,  that  Junius,  after  this,  was  taken  pri-^ 

*  It^does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  CanhagiDiaos  made  themselves  masten 
of  these  places ;  it  was  probably  af^  the  defeat  of  Claudius  Puleher,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  thev  had  nothing  in  the  island  but  Drepanum  and  Lily- 
baum  at  the  time  when  the  latter  wa«  Int  beskged  by  the  Romans. 
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soner  by  Caithalo ;  brut  Cicero  and  Val.  Maximus  tell    Vew'  or 
US  that  he  killed  himself  to  avoid  an  ignominious  sen-     504. 
tence  at  Rome,  for  his  losing  the  fleet.  B.a248. 

Upon  the  death  or  disgrace  of  the  two  consuls,  the  90.3d  eon. 
dictator  Calatinus  passed  into  Sicily  to  command  the  •"^^' 
army,  the  first  instance  of  a  Roman  dictator  aj^pear- 
ing  out  of  Italy.     He  performed  no  exploit. 

In  the  following  year**  nothing  very  memorable  was  Y.iLfios. 
done  by  either  party.  Zonaras  relates,  that  Carthalo,  '^^' 
to  draw  one  of  the  consuls  out  of  the  island,  made  a  ^j^tT*^ 
descent  oH  the  Italian  coast,  but  without  success :  for 
hearing  that  the  pr»tor  of  Rome  at  the  head  of  an 
army  was  advancing  against  him,  he  presently  re- 
embarked  and  returned  to  Sicily.  Here  his  troops 
(whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  Roman  territories)  began  to  murmur  for 
want  of  their  pay.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  mutiny,  he 
punished  the  most  clamorous  with  rigour ;  but  this 
exasperating  even  those  who  were  more  peaceably  in- 
clined, a  general  sedition  would  probably  have  ensued, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  Carthaginian  cause,  if  he  had  not 
been  seasonably  recalled,  and  a  captain  of  much  greater 
credit  and  abilities  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This 
was  Amilcar  Barcha,  the  father  of  the  famous  Han- 
nibal. 

^  C  Auidiui  Cotta,  P.  Servilius  Oeminiu,  cooiuls. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PBOM    THB    EIASTSXITTR    TZAA    OF    THE  WAE   TO    THE  EKB   OE  IT^ 

IK    THE    TWENTY-THIRD    OR    TWEHTT-rOURTH    TEAR   AFTER    ITS 
COMMEKCEMEKT. 

b"^^^       ^wiiinir,  ixfler  quieting^  the  dUeontenU  of  the  (trmy,  and  making  a  suece^fid  «r- 

'^'^  jpedUion  on  the  coast  ttf  Italy ^  encamp*  on  a  momUain  between  Panormm  and 

JMWi  JWV7       -^ry*  ^«  Sicily,  and  there  maintaim  his  post  against  all  the  ^ffbrts  <ifthe  Rom 

A0&6^'      fMsu  for  ahnost  three  years.    At  length  (in  608)  hejindf  means  to  seize  upom 

^^  fiio'      ^  ^^y  ofEryx,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  high  mountain  ;  and  though  ?uird 

'     pressedby  a  Ihman  garrison  at  the  top  of  the  mom9ttain,  and  a  Roman  army 

at  the  foot  ofit^  yet  in  two  years'  time  they  are  not  able  to  dislodge  him.  The 

senate  of  Rome  finding  it  itr^)Ossible  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Sicily  vithomi 

gll       a  naval  strength,  a  considerable  fleet  is  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  private  citU 

IiBladnft     *      ****'       P^^^^  treasury  being  exhausted.     This  new  fleet,  under  the  amduct 

CAtuluft.  of  LnttitiusCeaulns,oUainh^  a  complete  x^ictory  oner  that  of  the  enemy,  near 

&e  jEgates,  the  Carthaginians  are  constrained  to  yield  to  the  Romans,  by  a 

.,  2       treaty  ofpeacCy  the  whole  island  of  Sicily  ;  which,  except  the  little  kingdom  of 

36  tzibet    *      Syracuse,  is  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.    At  Rome  the  tribes  are  aug' 

mented  to  thirty-five,  which  number  they  never  after  exceeded. 

tl^o'me      It  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war,  that 
B.a^fl.  -^^^^^^^^  Barcha  became  commander  in  chief  of  the 

Carthaginian  forces  by  sea  and  land. — Having  quieted 

22^^'  the  discontents  of  the  array,  he  began  his  expeditions 
Pijmr,  b.  1.  by  sailing  with  the  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Italy ;  where, 
making  a  descent,  he  pillaged  and  laid  waste  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Locrians  and  Bruttians.  After  this 
he  landed  his  troops  in  Sicily ;  and,  because  the  Car- 
thaginians were  not  masters  there  of  any  walled  towns, 
so  situated  as  he  could  from  thence  infest  the  Romans, 
he  took  possession  of  a  commodious  piece  of  ground  near 
the  sea-coast,  between  Panormus  and  Eryx.  It  was 
a  mountain  environed  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  plain  of  at  least 
twelve  miles  in  compass,  the  ground  yielding  both 
good  pasture  and  good  com.  To  this  mountain  the 
avenues  were  only  three,  one  from  the  sea  and  two 
from  the  land ;  and  being  by  nature  strait  and  diffi- 
cult, it  required  but  little  fortification  to  secure  them. 
Here  then  the  brave  Amilcar  encamped  his  forces  *  to 
confront  as  well  those  of  the  enemy  who  were  in  Panor- 
mus,  as  those  who  were  posted  about  Eryx,  putting  him- 
self between  the  two  armies  with  admirable  resolution. 

*  Chevr.  Folaid  underBtands  the  words  of  Polybius  to  mean  that  A»«<1f^  postsd 
himaelf  in  the  ayeoue  from  the  sea  to  the  moontain. 
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And  tliangli  h^  was  thus  in  tbe  midrt  of  his  enemies^    v«»  x^ 
and  had  no  ally  from  whom  be  conld  hope  for  8uceoin%     soa 
he  nevertheless  gave  the  Romans  great  and  frequent  ^'^'^^ 
ahurms,  obliging  them  to  a  constant  exercise  of  all  their  20ftth  con. 
coarage,  vigilance,  and  sever^t  discipline.  For^  as  the  ■"***• 
place  he  was  in  had  the  command  of  a  port/  he  made 
tise  of  the  opportnnity  with  which  this  furnished  him 
to  scour  all  the  coast  of  Italy  with  his  fleets  as  far  as  to 
the  territory  of  Cuma:  and  when  afterward  in  Sicily 
the  Romans  had  brought  their  camp  within  five  for* 
longs  of  his  army,  on  the  side  towards  Panormns,  he 
gave  them  battle  so  often,  and  had  such  variety  of  en- 
counters with  tbem,  that  (as  Polybtus  tells  us)  it  would 
be  aearce  possible  to  relate  all  the  particular  actions. 
We  must  judge,  says  he,  of  this  war,  as  we  do  of  afofyb.b.i. 
combat  between  two  strong  and  vigorous  gladiators,  ^^^' 
who  in  close  conflict  have  been  incessantly  giving  and 
receiving  wounds.  Neither  the  £|>ectators  nor  the  com^ 
batants  themselves  would  be  able  to  recount  every  feint 
and  every  stroke,  and  to  say  how  and  why  they  were 
made:  but  we  judge  of  the  skill,  strength,  and  reso- 
faartion,  of  the  parties,  by  their  perseverance  in  main- 
taining  the  fight,  and  hy  the  eventr    So  with  regard 
to  the  war  in  question,  a  minute  detail  of  the  various 
stratagems,  sarprises^  advances,  attacks,  which  were 
daily  practised  on  both  sides,  would  be  very  difficult 
to  an  historian,  and  not  very  useful  to  the  reader.    A 
general  relation  of  what  was  performed,  with  tbe  suc- 
cess of  the  whole,  will  suffice  to  make  us  know  the 
worth  and  abilities  of  the  e(»nmanders. 

In  a  word,,  then,  no  stratagem  which  could  be 
learned  from  history,  no  new  one  which  present  circum- 

^FraotiiiiM  (kilab.  8.Stnilr)  wport^durtAmilcmyfaiorierto  mpplj  Lflytoom 
wkbpiovliMa^iMMUaat«#aatialiigestodrawtfatR4miu  fle^ 
Bvt,  MoonUBg  toPoKbiu^UM  RMBftwhsd  no  fleet  at  this  time,  or  if  any,  neoe 
that  WMftbkte  oootBBd  widi  Amikary  and  obli«]iim  to  have  Moe^ 

FoljbinattUa  that  the  Romaiit  ahgtatnrrt  from  lA  naval  prqiaralkoe  for  five 
yean.  Aad,  Ifaaelioie,  when  Fknia  ipeaks  of  a  battle  gained  at  lea  by  tbe  B«. 
nant  dMiiflg  Otta  tine,  U  MMn»  to  be  a  tiik  withoot  fooadatiMi. 
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Yonrof   gtauces  and  opportanity  could  suggest,  none  that.re- 
^  606?     quired  even  the  utmost  hardiness  and  impetuosity  to 
^'  ^'  ^^  execute  it,  was  neglected ;   and  yet  all  this  while 
206th  COD-  nothing  decisive  was  done.     The  strength  on  both 
^      sides  being  equal,  the  camps  impregnable,  and  the 
space  between  them  very  small,  it  hence  came  to  pass 
that  there  were  every  day  skirmishes  and  encounters 
between  parties,  but  a  general  action  never.     For  in 
all  the  engagements,  so  soon  as  one  party  found  them- 
selves hard  pressed  by  the  other,  the  weaker  instantly 
threw  themselves  behind  the  entrenchments,  wtiere 
they  knew  they  had  a   secure  shelter;    and  from 
whence  they  presently  returned  to  the  charge. 
In  this  manner  was  the  war  carried  on  for  almost 
Poiyb.b.1. three  years;*  till  at  length  (as  our  author  speaks) 
^  ^        Fortune,  who  presided  as  an  impartial  umpire  at  this 
contention,  transported  the  combatants  to  another 
theatre,  where,  shutting  them  up  in  yet  closer  liatg^ 
they  were  engaged  in  a  more  perilous  conflict. 

The  Romans  (as  has  been  before  observed  )  had  placed 
garrisons  on  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Eryx. 
Amilcar  nevertheless  found  a  way,  lying  towards  the 
sea,  by  which  he  conveyed  his  men  (before  the  enemy 
had  the  least  notice  of  it)  into  the  city  of  Erjrx,  that  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  ascents  By  this  means  the  Ro- 
mans, who  held  the  top  of  the  mountain,  were  in  a 
manner  besieged,  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  resolu- 
tion and  constancy  they  sustained  all  the  hardships  to 

*  Y.  of  R.  60& — L.  CflBcilius  MeteUus,  second  time;  N.  Fabius  Buteo. 
Y.  of  R.  607 — M.  OtadUus  Cnusus,  second  time;  M.  Fabiiu  Lidnns. 
Y.  of  R.  60a — N.  Fabius  Buteo,  C.  Atilius  Balbus. 
A.  GdL  b.       In  the  year  607  there  happened  at  Rome  an  accident,  whidj  serves  to  show  how 
b.  10.  c.  6.    much  it  behored  even  penons  of  the  highest  rank  to  avoid  all  peCula&cj  of  qwodi, 
Val.  Max.    *nd  not  by  any  indecent  words  to  violate  the  dignity  of  Roman  discipline.  CUudia, 
b.  a  c.  1.      the  daughter  of  the  famous  Claudius  the  BUnd,  and  sister  to  that  Claudios  Puldier 
Sueton.  Life  'wbo  lost  the  battle  of  Drepanum,  wherein  many  thousand  Romans  perished,  return- 
of  Tib.         iog  ill  ber  chariot  from  the  public  show,  happened  to  be  stopped  hi  her  way  by  the 
Ldv.  Epit     moMtude  that  throng  the  street.    The  lady,  pioud  and  impatient,  cried  ovt, 
b.  10.  "Gods,  how  this  city  IS  over-crowded!  I  wish  my  brother  Claudius  were  alive  again, 

and  had  the  coimnand  of  another  fleet!"  These  words,  even  firnn  a  woman,  were 
thoudit  unpaidooable.  She  was  brou^t  into  judgment  fbr  them  by  the  adiles,  be- 
foretbetribe8,andwastherefined36,000aiae8ofbi«a.  [80f.  14#.7^AriMilfaiiot] 
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which  their  situation  exposed  them :  but  it  is  yet  more  Ymt  of 
wonderfnl,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  be  able  to  de*  soa 
fend  themselves,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy  both  ^^'^^ 
from  above  and  from  below,  and  when  deprived  of  all  ^Jj^  «»- 
means  of  subsistence,  except  by  one  avenue  from  th6 
sea.  And  here  again  on  this  new  stage  of  action  were 
exerted,  on  both  sides,  all  the  art  and  vigour  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  strata- 
gems and  assaults.  Nor  was  an  end  put  to  this  fierce 
struggle  (as  the  historian  Fabius  falsely  reported)  by 
the  failure  of  strength  in  the  contending  parties,  ex^ 
hausted  by  the  sufierings  they  underwent ;  for  they 
sustained  famine,  fatigue,  and  all  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  sieges,  with  so  unwearied  a  fortitude,  that  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  feel  them ;  but  a  conclusion  was 
given  to  the  war  after  a  different  manner,  and  before 
either  party  in  Sicily  had  gained  any  superiority  over  the 
other.  Polybius  compares  the  rival  powers  to  two 
valiant  birds,  that,  weakened  by  a  long  combat,  and 
usable  any  more  to  make  use  of  their  wings  in  the 
fi^t,  yet  support  themselves  by  their  sole  courage, 
and  with  joint  consent  coming  close  together,  peck 
and  maul  each  other  with  their  bills,  thus  mutually 
striving  by  these  last  efforts  to  obtain  the  victory. 

Two'  whole  years  were  wasted  by  the  Romans,  in  Poijb.  b.  i. 
fruitless  attempts  to  dislodge  the  invincible  Amilcar  ^  ^ 
from  £ryx.  And  now  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  had 
hoped  every  thing  from  the  bravery  of  their  land  forces, 
became  perfectly  convinced  that  they  should  never 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Sicily  without  the  help  of  a 
naval  strength.  If,  by  means  of  a  fleet,  they  could  once 
get  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  it  would  then  be  impossible 
for  the  Carthaginian  general  to  hold  out  much  longer, 
because  his  supplies  of  provision  would  be  totally  ob- 
structed. But  where  to  find  money  at  this  time  for  a 
Haval  armament  of  sufficient  strength  was  a  difficulty 

'  Y.  of  R.  509.— A.  ManliuB  Torqoatus;  C.  Semptonius  Bbnus,  lecond  time. 
Y.  of  R.  610.--C.  FitBdaikm«;  C.  Solpidiis. 
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Yemwi  diatseeinediioteasytobegurmonnted;  f(H*tlieexpeaie 
*  610.     would  be  gisat,  and  the  public  treasury  was  .exhaoated* 
'•^^^^  On  thii  pressing  occanon  the  ridiest  of  the  citizena 
aooniom.  showed  a  laudable  zeal  for  their  coontrjr's  serviee. 
"^^^*      They  built  each  of  them  a  quinquiremis  at  his  own  cost ; 
and  this  example  had  so  good  an  effi^,  that  those  who 
were  not  able  singly  to  do  the  like,  yet  concurring,  two 
or  three  of  them  fitted  out  a  galley  at  theirjoiht  expense* 
In  short,  a  fleet  of  SOO  quinquiremes*  was  thus  pot  to 
sea  by  priyate  citizens,  who  required  no  other  condi.- 
ticm,  but  to  be  reimbursed  when  the  state  of  the  pubUc 
afiairs  would  allow  of  it.  And  this  armament  was  vastly 
better  than  any  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  all  the  new 
galleys  were  built  upon  the  model  of  that  light  vessel 
which  had  been  taken  from  Hannibal  the  Rhodian. 
bJ  c'  all'      '^^^  consuls  chosen  for  the  new  year  were  C.  Lu* 
— '■ — '"  tatius  Catulus  and  A.  Posthumius.    The  latter  beinsr 
soiahip.      at  the  same  time  high-priest  of  Mars,  die  ponttfex 
LiT.  Epit»  maximus  declared  it  unlawful  for  him  to  abandon  his 
priestly  functions;  nay,  he  absolutely  forbade  it,  ac- 
companying his  prohibition  with  threats,  and  Post* 
humius  was  obliged  to  submit.     But  this  religious 
scruple  occasioned  the  creation  of  ^  new  magistracy 
in  the  republic.    The  senate  and  people,  not  thinking 
it  advisable  to  trust  the  command  of  their  army  to 
one  general  alone,  nor  yet  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  the  too  long 
absence  of  the  prastor  of  Rome,  to  whom  it  naturally 
fell  to  supply  the  place  of  Posthumius  in  the  field, 
they  created  a  second  prastor  for  that  purpose.   This 
oflker  they  styled  prastor  peregrinus;  and  he  was  not 
only  to  assist  the  general  abroad,  but  to  judge  or  ap- 
point judges  in  all  civil  causes  between  Roman  citizens 
and  strangers.     The  former  prsstor  took  the  title  of 
pnetor  urbanus;  and  it  was  now  regulated,  that  his 
residence  should  be  at  Rome,  and  his  jurisdiction 
confined  to  the  cognizance  of  causes  between  Roman 

f  Three  hundred,  acooidiiig  to  Eutiopiius  h.  S.  c  27* 
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dtiiensoQly.  It  was  abo  decreed  that  tlie  persons  who   Ymgd 
were  to  fill  these  offices  should  be  chosen  annually  in     511. 
the  eomitia  by  o^ituries,  but  their  different  provinoes  ^^'^^* 
be  determined  by  lot.  '     siodi  000. 

Valerius  Falto»  the  first  prsetor  per^riniis,  embarked  ""^"^ 
with  the  consul  Lutatius,  on  beard  the  new  fleet  for 
Sicily.  They  began  the  campaign  with  the  si^e  of 
Dr^anum^  and  they  very  soon  made  a  breach  in  the 
wall ;  nevertheless  they  did  not  carry  the  place;  for  as 
the  consul  at  the  head  of  his  men  was  mounting  to  the 
assault,  he  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  thigh; 
whereupon  the  soldiers  quitted  the  enterprise,  to  take 
care  of  their  general,  whom  they  carried  back  to  the 
camp.  After  this  the  siege  was  discontinued;  for 
Lutatius  being  persuaded  that  the  Carthaginians  would 
soon  appear  with  a  fleet  upon  the  coast,  and  that  a 
victory  over  them  at  sea  would  contribute  much  more  Poijb.  b.  1. 
than  any  other  exploit  towards  the  entire  conquest  of  ^  ^ 
Sicily,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  discipline  his  men, 
and  prepare  them  for  a  naval  engagement. 

The  Carthaginians,  greatly  surprised  at  the  news  c  00. 
of  a  Roman  navy  at  sea,  had  despatched  away  a  fleet,  ^ 
with  all  expedition,  under  the  conduct  of  an  eminent 
commander,  named  Hanno ;  of  whose  character,  be- 
cause of  the  share  he  will  have  in  several  important 
events  of  this  history,  it  nmy  not  be  improper  to  give 
some  features ;  an  able  pen,  on  the  present  occasion, 
has  thus  described  him : 

"  — A  man  wise  in  picture,  exceedingly  formal,  and  sir  w.  b. 
skilful  in  the  art  of  seeming  reverend.  How  his  reputa- 
tion was  first  bred,  I  do  not  find,  but  it  was  upheld  by 
a  factious  contradiction  of  things  undertaken  by  men 
more  worthy  than  himself.  This  quality  procured  to 
him  (as  it  has  done  to  many  others)  not  only  approbation 
among  the  ancient  sort,  whose  cold  temper  is  averse 
from  new  enterprises,  but  an  opinion  of  great  foresight, 

^  Of  400  Mil,  Aceordiiig  to  Eutropiiii. 
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Vaarof  opinum  confiiTxied  by  overy  lofls  received.  Moreparti- 
611.  cularly  he  was  gracious  among  the  people,  for  that  be 
^'^•^^*'  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  their  subject 
2imh  con.  provinces ;  whereby  he  procured  unto  the  Carthaginians 
luisUp.  „,m;|j  wealth,  but  therewithal  such  hatred,  as  turned  it 
all  to  their  great  loss.  He  had  before  this  been  em- 
ployed against  tbeNumidians,  and  wild  Africans,  who, 
in  leaking  war,  were  more  like  rovers  than  soldiers.  Of 
those  fugitive  nations  he  learned  to  neglect  more  manly 
enemies  to  his  own  great  dishonour,  and  to  the  great 
hurt  of  Carthage;  which  lost  not  more  by  his  bad  con- 
duct than  by  his  malicious  counsel,  when  having  showed 
himself  an  unworthy  captain,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
long  robe.  Yet  is  he  much  commended  in  Roman  hi- 
stories as  a  temperate  man,  and  one  that  studied  how 
to  preserve  the  league  between  Rome  and  Carthage :  in 
which  regard  how  well  he  deserved  of  his  own  country, 
it  will  appear  hereafter ;  how  beneficial  he  was  to  Rome, 
it  will  appear  hereafter,  and  in  his  present  voyi^e, 
wherein  he  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  a  miserable 
necessity  of  accepting,  upon  hard  conditions,  that  peace 
which  he  thenceforth  commended.''^ 
Poiyb.  b.  1.  Hanno  had  well  furnished  his  navy  with  all  necessary 
provisions  for  the  soldiers  at  Eryx  (for  dexterity  in 
making  such  preparations  was  the  best  of  his  qualities), 
but  he  had  neglected  to  man  his  galleys  with  able  ma- 
riners, trained  to  the  practice  of  sea-fights ;  he  had  taken 
the  first  that  presented  themselves;  and  his  soldiers 

>  Ititproperto  infbnB  the  nacUr,  that  though  Sir  W.  R.  is  here  foDowed  in  sup- 
poeinff  that  the  Hanno  who  now  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  the  same 
with  tiiat  Hanno  who  afterward  headed  the  fiaction  against  AinQcar  Barcha  and  his 
son  Hannibal,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  it.  Polybios,  indeed,  says  nothing  from 
which  we  can  infer  that  they  were  different  persons ;  and  the  importance  of  die  pre- 
MOt  expedition  makes  it  probable,  that  the  C/ardiaginians  would  not  commit  the 
charge  of  it  but  to  a  man  in  the  highest  reputation  and  esteem,  as  he,  whom  Sir  W.  R. 
chsracterises,  was  at  this  time.  Yet  by  some  words  which  Lirj  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  that  Hanno,  who  signalized  himself  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  Hannibal's  measures,  one  would  think  that  the  speaker  could  not  be  the 
person  who  lost  the  battle  at  sea  against  iiutatius.  For  the  historian  makes  the 
enemy  of  Hannibal,  on  two  several  occasions,  remind  the  Carthaginians  of  that 
ihameftil  and  fatal  overthrow,  as  an  event  which  they  ought  never  to  forget. 

And  if  we  may  believe  Zonaras,  the  Hanno  who  suffered  me  defeat]^at  the  JEgates 
was  crucified  at  his  return  home  for  his  misconduct. 


C.60. 
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were  raw  men  that  knew  nothing  of  service.  He  had  Vev  </ 
been  careless  in  these  matters,  through  a  foolish  con-  sii. 
tempt  of  his  enemies;  not  remembering  that  it  was  ^^^'^^^ 
the  resistless  force  of  tempests,  rather  than  any  other  21M10011. 
strength  of  opposition,whichhad  made  them  forsake  the  '"^''^ 
seas.  Yet  in  one  thing  he  judged  right,  or  at  least  had 
been  well  instructed ;  for  his  intention  was  first  of  all  to 
sail  to  £ry X, and  there  to  dischai^  his  shipsoftneir  load- 
ing, and  when  he  had  thus  lightened  them,  to  take  on 
hoard  thechoiceof die  land  forces  togetlierwithAmilcar 
himself;  and  then  to  (^r  the  enemy  battle.  This  was 
an  excellent  course  if  it  could  havebeen  performed.  But 
the  con^l  Lutatius,  who,  on  the  first  notice  of  Hanno's 
being  at  sea,  hiid  sailed  from  Drepanum  to  the  island  of 
j£gusa  (one  of  the  .^Egates),^  used  all  possiblediligence 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  enemy's  desjgn ;  not 
that  he  was  informed  of  their  design^  but  that  he  knew 
it  was,  for  them,  the  best  which  they  could  have,  and 
because  be  feared  no  danger  so  greatly  as  an  encounter 
with  Amilcar.  For  these  reasons,  though  he  was  not 
yet  cured  of  his  wouud,  and  though  the  weather  was 
very  rough,  and  the  seas  went  high,  when  the  next 
morning  hedescried  the  Carthaginian  fleet  coming  with 
a  fiown  sheet  from  the  island  of  Hiera'  (where  they  had 
put  in),  he  chose  rather  to  fight  with  the  enemy,  who 
had  the  wind  of  him,  than  upon  unlikely  hope  of  better 
opportunity  to  su£Per  their  convoy  to  pass  to  Eryx. 

All  that  Hanno  should  have  done,  Lutatius  had  per*  Poiyb*  b.  1. 
formed.  He  had  carefully  exercised  his  men  in  rowing ; 
he  had  lightened  his  galleys  of  all  unnecessary  burdens, 
and  he  had  taken  on  board  the  best  men  of  his  land 
forces.  The  Carthaginians  therefore,  at  the  very  first 
encounter,  were  utterly  broken  and  defeated :  fifty  of 
their  galleys  were  sunk  and  seventy  taken,  the  rest  by  a 
sudden  change  of  wind  escaping  to  the  island  of  Hiera. 

^  Islands  lyins  off  of  Lilybsum  and  Drepanum. 
1  Another  of  £e  Agates. 
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TwoT   The  consttly  after  tke  battle,  stood  away  with  the  Aeet 
611.     for  lilybfleiaiii,  there  to  dispose  of  his  prizes  and  pri- 

^•^'^^  soners ;  of  which  latter  the  number  amounted  to  near 

2w^€oii-  10,000. 

*'*^'  When  at  Carthage  they  received  the  news  of  Hanno's 

defeat,  so  contrary  to  all  expectation,  they  were  greatly 
at  a  loss  what  measures  to  take.  If,  to  have  their  re- 
yenge,nothing  had  been  necessary  butcourage  and  emu- 
lation, they  were  never  better  provided  than  at  this 
juncture  to  prosecute  the  war.  But  what  could  they 
do  ?  Amilcar,  on  whose  valour  and  judgment  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  commonwealth  dep^tided,  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies,  and  could  not  be  relieved.  For, 
as  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  send  either  provisions 
or  reinforcements  to  their  armies  in  Sicily.  In  this 
extremity  they  could  fix  upon  nothing  bettw  than  to 
send  by  an  express  full  powers  to  the  general  himself, 
to  take  what  course  he  should  think  most  proper;  and 
this  they  did,  leaving  all  conclusions  to  his  election 
and  sole  counsel. 

Amilcar,  who  had  done  every  thing  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  most  intrepid  courage,  and  the  most 
consummate  wisdom,  and  whom  no  adversity,  accom- 
panied with  the  least  hope  or  possibility  of  recovery,  had 
ever  vanquished,  but  who  yet  knew  when  to  yield  as 
well  as  when  to  resist,  began  now  to  turn  his  thoughts 
wholly  to  the  preservation  of  the  army  under  his  con- 
duct ;  for  he  plainly  saw  that  Sicily  was  lost.  He  de- 
spatched therefore  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  with  an 
overture  of  peace.  Lutatius  having  well  considered  it, 
gathered  so  many  ailments  from  the  present  poverty 
of  the  Roman  stat^,  exhausted  beyond  expectation  by 
the  war,  that  he  readily  listened  to  the  proposal.    At 

Corn.  Nep.  first  he  demanded  that  Amilcar  and  his  soldiers  should 

^  Amiic    ^gijygj.  up  ^y^qIy  m^g .  ijut  this  the  Carthaginian  abso- 
lutely refused,declaring  that  he  would  rather  perish  than 
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undergo  so  great  an  infamy;  and  the  consul  acqui-   Yeua 
eseed.     In  short,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  to  ^  ml  ^ 
this  effect:  ^<^'^^' 


^*  There  shall  be  peace  between  Rome  and  Car- 21<hii  am. 
thage  (provided  the  Roman  people  approve  of  it)  on  ^^ 
the  following  conditions:  &  ss.* 

'*  The  Carthaginians  shall  evacuate  all  Sicily. 

**  They  diali  deliver  up  all  the  Roman  prisoners 
ransom  firee. 

**  Th«y  shall  pay  to  the  Romans,  within  the  space 
of  twenty  years  next  following,  2S00  talents  of  silver, "" 
whereof  1000  shall  be  paid  immediately. 

**  They  shall  not  make  war  upon  king  Hiero,  nor 
upon  any  of  the  allies  of  Rome ;  nor  shall  the  Ro« 
mans  molest  any  of  the  allies  of  Carthage. 

<*  Neither  of  the  contracting  powers  shall  raise  any 
fortress,  or  levy  any  soldiers  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other. 

**  Nor  shall  either  of  them  enter  into  confederacy 
with  the  allies  of  the  other." 

These  articles  being  brought  to  Rome,  and  not 
being  entirely  approved  there,  ten  commissioners  were 
sent  into  Sicily  to  terminate  the  afiair.     Tliese  added 
1000  talents  to  the  former  sum,  and  shortened  the  c.  ss. 
time  for  payment  to  ten  years;  and  they  also  required, 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  not  only  leave  Sicily, 
but  withdraw  their  troops  from  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.    Amilcar  not  thinking  it  advisable  to 
break  off  the  negotiation  for  the  sake  of  these  new  de- 
mands, the  treaty  was  ratified  in  form :  but  (probably) 
not  in  the  consulate  of  Caius  Lutatius,  but  of  his  sue-  Ufj,h.9o. 
cessors  Q.  Lutatius  and  A.  Manlius,  in  the  year  of  ^^^ 
Rome  512.  Y.R.iii. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  after  it  had 
lasted  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years :  "*  a  war  (says 

"437,2502.    Aibathnot. 

"  Polybiiu  makes  this  war  to  here  lasted  twenty-four  years,  and  so  do  others  s 
hut  Eutiopius  nuts  a  oondnsion  to  it  in  the  twenty-third  year;  which  reckoniog 
yeaiwi(htheCapiU>lii>cmari»l<^iSin(oe^iMXpidingtotheip,Appi^ 
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Y«r  of   Polybius)  the  longest,  the  least  interrnpted,  and  the 

518.     greatest  (that  is,  the  most  abounding  with  great  actions 

^•^'^^'  and  events),  of  any  to  be  met  with  in  history.  The  Ro- 

^J^  ~^  mans,  in  the  course  of  it,  lost  700  ships  of  war,  and 

the  Carthaginians  about  500^''  the  greatness  of  which 

losses  sufficiently  proves  the  greatness  of  the  two  states, 

Poiyb.  b.  1.  and  of  the  war  itself,  wherein  (according  to  the  same 

^  author)  the  Romans  in  general  showed  themselves 

the  braver  nation,  and  Amilcar  the  ablest  captain. 

And  now  the  great  affair  at  Rome  was  to  determine 
the  fate  of  Sicily,  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
governed,  and  the  emoluments  which  the  republic 
should  draw  from  so  fine  a  conquest. 
Min«i.  The  whole  island,  excepting  the  little  kingdom  of 
Syracuse,  was  declared  a  Roman  province,  that  is  to 
say,  a  province  that  should  be  ruled  by  Roman  laws 
and  Roman  magistrates.  A  prsetor  was  to  be  annually 
sent  thither  to  be  its  governor;  and  a  qusestor  to  take 
charge  of  the  revenues.  These  revenues  were  either 
fixed  or  casual.  The  fixed  were  called  tributes,  and 
were  a  certain  sum,  which  the  province  was  obliged 
every  year  to  pay  into  the  public  treasury.  The 
casual  were  the  tenths  of  the  product  of  the  lands,  and 
the  duties  upon  merchandise  exported  and  imported. 
And  these  tenths  and  customs  were  generally  farmed 
by  the  publicans.  ^ 

dez,  who  began  the  war,  was  consul  in  the  year  489,  and  C.  Lutatias  Catulot, 
who  made  the  treaty  with  Amilcar,  was  consul  in  51 1. 

Livy,  towards  the  dose  of  his  30th  book,  says,  the  first  Punic  war  ended  when 
Q.  liUtatius  and  A.  Manlius  were  consuls.  These  were  the  successors  of  0. 
£utatio8 ;  and  peifaaps  their  consulate  was  begun  when  the  ten  *^«""'<f«iontni 
came  into  Sicily  and  the  peace  was  ratified. 

**  How  came  it  to  pass,  that  in  Polybius's  time,  when  the  Romans  were  airired 
at  almost  univenal  empire,  they  could  not  fit  out  such  flec^  and  make  such 
naval  preparations,  as  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war?     This  question  is  on 
Pdyb.  h.  I.  ^,  present  occasioQ  started  by  Polybius  himself,  who  adds,  that  a  plain  and 
c  4U  satis&ctory  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  change,  but  defers  giving  it,  till  be 

shall  come  to  speak  of  the  form  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  His  discourse 
on  this  latter  subject  not  being  transmitted  to  us,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  difficulty  may  be  resolved. 

p  Among  the  advantages  which  Rome  gained  from  her  wars  in  Sicily,  may  be 
reckoned  an  improvement  of  her  taste  for  letters,  and  justcr  notions  of  poesy. 
Sidly  abounded  with  excellent  poets.  In  the  first  year  after  her  peaceaUe  posses- 
sion of  this  island,  when  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Semprooios  were  consuls,  appcnred  L* 
lifvius  Andnmicus,.  the  reformer  of  die  Latin  theatre.    He intraducea  upon  the 
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Catus  Lutatius  the  consul,  and  Q.  Valeriua  the   Yewor 

ROMS 

prffitor,  had  both  of  them  the  honour  of  the  triumph     51./. 
at  their  return  to  Rome.     The  consul  indeed  dis-  *•  c-  wa 
puted  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  to  it,  because  Va-  »ith  oon. 
lerius  had  not  acted  in  a  post,  of  equal  authority  with  ""^^p- 
him ;  and  upon  a  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  Ati-  b.  2.  c  s. 
lius  Calatinus,  the  point  was  decided  against  the  prae- 
tor }  nevertheless,  as  his  conduct  in  the  war  had  been 
uncommonly  meritorious,  he  obtained  his  suit  by  a 
decree  of  the  people. 

But  the  public  joy  at  Rome  for  the  late  important 
conquest  was  greatly  damped  by  twomisfortunes,  which 
about  this  time  followed  close  upon  one  another.  The 
Tiber  on  a  sudden  overflowed  with  such  violence!  as  to 
overturn  a  great  number  ofhouses  in  the  lower  grounds ; 
where  the  water  continuing  a  considerable  time,  it 
much  damaged  also  the  foundations  of  many  others* 
.  Afler  this  there  happened  a  greater  calamity  by  fire, 
which  breaking  out  in  the  night,  destroyed  not  only 
numberless  houses,  but  an  incredible  multitude  of 
people.  It  consumed  all  the  buildings  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  forum.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  pon-  B.  1.  o.  4. 
tifex  maximus,  signalized  his  piouszeal  on  this  occasions 
for  when  the  fire  had  seieed  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
when  the  virgins  in  a  fright  had  all  deserted  it,  he  ven- 
tured his  life  to  save  the  palladium :  making  his  way 
through  the  flames,  he  brought  it'^fely  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. One  of  his  arms  was  much  hurt  in  the  attempt^ 
and  he  entirely  lost  his^ht.  To  reward  so  heroic  an 
action  of  piety,  it  was  decreed  by  the  people,  that  he 
should  have  the  privilege  of  being  carried  to  the  senate* 
house  in  a  chariot,  as  often  as  he  went  thither ;  a  distinc« 
tion  which  had  never  been  granted  to  any  man  before. 

stage  connected  fobles,  after  the  Greek  manner,  instead  ot  the  bufiboneriei  and 
rambUog  discourses  wkh  which  the  people  were  before  enlertaincd* 

About  this  time  was  born  at  Rudes,  a  dty  of  Cakbria,  Ennius,  the  famous  poet 
tad  historian.  He  was  the  inreotor  of  hexameter  Tenea  among  the  Lathis;  but 
his  Lifeof  Sdpio  Africanus,  which  was  his  masteipiece,  he  wrote  in  obocaics.  He 
ii  dMmght  to  haTe«dipsed  the  poet  Nssvius,  Ms  oontsmporary. 
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YmtcT       It  18  probable  that  the  Roman  tribes  (by  the  ad- 
612.     ditum  of  those  called  Velina  and  Quifrina)  were  aboQt 
*'^^^^  thw  time  augmented  to  thirty-five^  which  number  was 
211th  eoo.  never  after  increased. 

lulship. 


b.l». 


CHAPTER  XL 


Tfte  Falitcij  a  peopk  ofHetniHa^  rebel  agtAntt  ike  Romant^  hut  in  a  fiv  dayt 
m^fintdtomhnU*  Carthage  it  reduced  to  greiUextretniiUtkt  a  mtTyUkkh 
for  inore  than  three  yean  is  carried  on  agaimt  her^  by  herjbreign  mercenariet 
in  conjunction  with  her  African  tuhfect*.  The  eonimet  of  the  Romans  npon 
iMs  occasion. 

Poiyb.  b.  1.  The  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  watir  hardly 
ratified,  when  both  these  states  fom^  themselves  on 
a  sudden  engaged  in  new  and  unexpected  wars  at 
home  by  the  rebellion  of  their  own  subjects. 

The  Falisci  in  Hetruna,  through  some  nnaceonnt^ 
able  levity  or  madness,  rose  up  in  arms,  and  declared 
war  against  the  Roman  power.  This  intestine  commo- 
tion caused  a  great  alarm  and  terror  throughout  all 
Italy ;  and  it  occasioned  no  less  wonder,  by  the  speedy 
£atioD.iK2.  issue  to  which  it  was  brought.  The  consuls,  Q.  Lu- 
is^ZoMOK  tatiusand  A.  ManHus,  i^  the  head  of  the  legions,  are 
said  to  have  quelled  the  rebels  in  six  days.  Two  battles 
were  fought.  In  the  first  the  success  was  doubtful ;  but 
in  the  second,  the  Romans  obtained  a  complete  vict- 
tory.  The  Falisci  having  lost  15,000  men  in  the  action, 
humblysubmittedthemselves,an€lsaedforpeace.  They 
were  despoiled  of  their  arm9,  horses,  household  goods, 
^ves,  and  half  their  territory.  Their  city,  strongly 
situated  in  a  steep  cn^gy  place,  was  ordered  to  be  de* 
molished,  and  the  inhabitants  to  build  a  new  one  for 
themselves  in  the  flat  open  country.  Nay,  the  people  of 
Rome  were  meditating  a  more  severe  revenge  against  a 
nation  that  had  so  often  rebelled ;  but  they  restrained 
their  wrath  by  the  advice  of  a  venerable  Roman  named 
Papirius,  whom  the  consuls  had  employed  to  draw  up  in 
writing  the  form  of  the  rebels^  sunrendry.     He  repre- 
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sented  to  the  multitude,  that  the  Falisci  had  yidded  J^^^« 
themselves,  not  to  the  power  but  the  faith  (or  honour)      612. 
of  the  Romans ;''  and  this  sacred  name  of  public  faith  ^^'^^ 
had  such  a  prevalency  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  ^JAS*^ 
they  readily  acquiesced  in  what  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Carthage,  not  so  fortunate  as  Rome,  had  a  much 
longer  and  more  dangerous  conflict  to  sustain  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  capital. 

The  avarice  of  a  republic  of  ra  erchants,  who  better  un- 
derstood the  value  of  money  than  the  merit  of  brave  sol- 
diers, was  the  source  of  this  intestine  mischief.  They 
would  needs  persuade  those  foreign  troops,  who  had 
fought  so  gallantly  under  Amilcar  in  Sicily,  and  had  en- 
dured so  steadily  all  the  hardships  of  war,  in  the  ddence 
of  a  state  to  which  they  had  no  tie  but  their  wages; 
they  would  needs,  I  say,  persuade  these  strangers  to  re- 
mit, out  of  a£Pection  to  that  state,  some  part  of  what  was 
due  to  them  from  it,  by  compact,  for  their  services : 
whereas  in  truth  they  ought  rather  to  have  rewarded 
them  with  rich  gratuities,  beyond  their  stipulated  pay. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  penurious  project,  Uiey  feU  into 
strange  imprudences.  It  could  not  be  well  imagined, 
that  a  proposal  to  foreign  mercenaries  to  contribute  out 
of  their  pay  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  would  be  very 
cheerfully  received  or  easily  digested.  Nevertheless, 
that  they  might  hear  the  grave  oratory  of  Hanno  on 
this  head,  the  Carthaginians  suffered  these  strangers, 
amounting  to  20,000  men,  to  assemble  allin  one  place^ 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  capital ;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  Carthage  had  not  on  foot  a  sufficiemt  body  of  her 
own  people  to  re^Mik  such  an  army  in  case  of  a  mutiny. 
And  they  committed  a  yet  greater  mistake,  as  Polyhtus 
observes,  in  constraining  the  soldiers  to  take  with  them, 
from  the  city  to  the  place  of  r^idezvoufl^  their  wives  and 
children ;  because  these,  had  they  remained  in  Carthage, 

1  '<  Falitoofl  Don  poiestatL  sed  fidei  le  Romanmim  comminfae.**  VaL  Max. 
b.flLcft. 
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Yett  of   would  have  served  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
613.      of  the  fathers  and  husbands. 
^^'^^       In  a  word,  the  rhetoric  of  Hanno  had  no  eflfect  but 
^^000-  to  kindle  the  highest  resentment.     The  mercenaries 
turned  their  anns  with  fury  against  their  late  masters ; 
the  African  subjects  of  Carthage,  easily  drawn  into  re- 
bellion,  because  greatly  oppressed,  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  freedom ;  and  the 
Numidians,  the  old  enemies  of  the  republic  and  greedy 
of  her  destruction,  joined  their  forces  to  the  rebels. 

In  this  war,  which  lasted  three  years  and  almost  four 
months,  it  was  not  with  the  Carthaginians,  as  in 
former  times,  when  they  fought  for  glory,  or  to  give  a 
wider  extent  to  their  empire ;  it  was  no  sportive  enter- 
prise of  ambition;  all  was  at  stake;  the  very  being  of 
their  government,  their  estates,  their  lives,  were  all  in 
the  utmost  peril,  from  the  desperate  fury  and  close 
attacks  of  the  most  cruel  and  implacable  enemies  they 
had  ever  contended  with.  Amilcar  saved  his  country. 
Superior  by  his  skill  and  courage,  not  only  to  the  im- 
petuous force  of  multitudes,  but  to  the  cautious  bravery 
of  an  army,  which  he  himself  had  trained  and  disci- 
plined, it  was  through  his  abilities  that  his  republic 
remained  victorious  in  the  conclusion  of  this  inexpiable 
war;  a  war  that  was  never  to  be  ended  but  by  the 
total  destruction  of  one  of  the  contending  parties.* 


£•  This  war,  being  a  very  curious  part  of  history,  and 
serving  greatly  to  give  us  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  that  rival  state,who8edestruction  alone 
could  establish  the  RomangreatD688»  it  may  neither  be 
unseasonable  nor  disagreeable  to  the  reader,  if  the  rab- 
stance  of  Polybius's  account  of  it  be  here  inserted.] 

THE  AFRICAN  WAR,  OR  WAR  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  WITH 
THEIR  MERCENARIES. 

^ml'  ^  ^'      **  When  Amilcar  had  finished  the  treaty  which  put 
•BdSuwSl  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  led  his  troops  from 

b.  6.  c.  2. 
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Eryx  to  Lilybaeum,  and  there  committed  to  Gisco 
(governor  of  the  place)  the  care  of  transporting  them 
into  Africa.  Gisco,  as  foreseeing  what  might  happen, 
acted  in  this  afl&ir  with  great  caution.  For,  instead 
of  embarking  the  forces  all  at  once,  he  shipped  them 
off  successively,  and  in  small  parties,  allotting  so  much 
time  between  the  embarkations  as  might  suffice  for 
his  prudent  purpose ;  lyhich  was,  that  those  who  were 
first  sent  might  be  paid  off  and  dismissed  to  their  own 
countries,  before  the  others  should  arrive.  The  Car- 
thaginians, however,  whose  treasury  was  ^uch  ex- 
hausted, did  not  correspond  to  the  intention  of  Gisco, 
but  hoping  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
whole  army,  when  assembled,  a  remission  of  some 
part  of  what  was  due  to  them,  detained  at  Carthage 
the  several  divisions  as  they  came." 

Polybius  does  not  assign  any  reason,  nor  does  any 
reason  readily  occur,  why  it  should  have  seemed  more 
easy  to  obtain  this  remission  from  the  whole  army  to-- 
gether,  than  from  the  parts  when  disjoined.  ^^  One 
would  think  (as  a  judicious  historian  observes),  that  to  sir  w  R. 
persuade  any  small  number  of  men,  lodged  in  so  great 
a  city  as  Carthage,  to  have  some  consideration  of  the 
distress  and  poverty  of  the  state,  would  have  been  no 
hard  matter;  and  if  the  first  comers  had  been  thus 
persuaded,  and  had  been  friendly  discharged,  it  would 
have  left  a  good  precedent  to  the  second  and  third, 
whilst  their  disjunction  had  made  them  unable  to  re* 
cover  their  whole  due  by  force."  Perhaps  the  best  con- 
jecture towards  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  this  particular  is,  that  they  had  really  no 
intention  to  disband  these  troops,  and  yet  were  unwill- 
ing, for  good  reasons,  to  let  their  design  of  keeping 
them  on  foot  be  known,  before  they  were  all  safely  ar- 
rived in  Africa.  And  though  avarice  had  determined 
the  senate  to  try  whether  the  soldiers  could  be  per- 
suaded to  remit  some  part  of  what  was  due  to  them» 

VOL.  II.  M-M 
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there  was  no  des^  to  refase  than  their  full  payment  in 
case  they  insisted  upon  it.  They  never  dreamed  that  the 
bare  proposal  of  such  a  remission  as  they  desired  would 
have  the  sudden  and  fatal  consequences  which  it  had. 

Poi7b.i.3.  That  the  leading  men  at  Carthage  had  resolved  to 
continue  these  troops  in  the  service,  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  collected  from  Polybius,  who  assures  us  that  Amil- 
car  lefl  Sicily  with  firm  resolution  to  renew  the  war 

Cna.  Nep.  against  Rome  without  delay ;  and  that  he  would  have 
'  executed  his  purpose,  if  it  had  not  been  hindered  by 
the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries.  Now  is  it  in  the  least 
probable,  that  the  Carthaginian  general,  with  this  pro- 
ject of  q>eedy  revenge  at  his  heart,  would  consent  to 
break  a  veteran  army,  which  he  himself  had  disciplined, 
l^ons  animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  himself? 

^'  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  Carthaginians  did  not  follow 
the  scheme  of  Gisco.  They  detained  the  first  and  se- 
cond comers,  telling  them  that  they  would  make  a  fair 
reckoning  with  all  together.  Thus  every  day  the  num- 
ber increased,  and  many  disorders  (incident  among  sol- 
diers) were  committed,  which  much  disquieted  the  city, 
not  accustomed  to  the  like.  It  was  thought  tit  there- 
fore to  remove  them  all  to  some  other  place,  where  they 
might  be  less  troublesome;  and  Sicca,  a  little  town  at 
no  great  distance,  being  pitched  upon  for  this  rendez- 
vous, the  officers  were  civilly  requested  to  conduct  all 
their  men  thither,  who,  while  they  there  waited  the 
coming  of  their  fellow-soldiers  from  Sicily,  should  re- 
ceive, each  of  them,  a  piece  of  gold  to  bear  #is  charges. 
'*  This  motion  was  accepted,  and  the  soldiers  began 
to  dislodge ;  leaving  behind  them  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  all  their  baggage,  as  intending  very  soon  to 
fetch  all  away  when  they  came  back  for  their  pay.  But 
the  Carthaginians,  who  wanted  to  rid  the  city  entirely 
of  these  ungovernable  guests,  and  who  feared,  that  if 
the  women  and  children  remained  there  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hinder  some  of  the  soldiers  firom  staying 
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behind,  and  others  from  returning,  which  would  frus- 
trate  the  intention  of  the  measure  now  taken,  they 
prevailed  with  them  to  march  away  with  all  that  b^ 
longed  to  them,  wives  and  children,  bag  and  baggi^e. 

"  To  Sicca  then  they  all  removed,  and  there  lay  wait- 
ing for  news  of  their  fellows'  arrival,  and  their  own  pay. 
Business  they  had  none  to  do,  and  therefore  might 
easily  be  drawn  to  mutiny,  the  whole  argument  of  their 
discourse  inclining  them  to  nothing  else.  Their  daily 
talk  was,  how  rich  they  should  be  when  all  their  money 
came  in ;  how  much  would  fall  to  every  single  share, 
and  for  how  long  a  time  the  city  was  behindhand  with 
them  in  reckoning.^^They  were  all  grown  arithme* 
ticians ;  and  he  was  thought  a  man  of  worth  who 
could  find  most  reason  to  increase  their  demands  to 
the  very  highest,  even  beyond  their  due.  No  part  of 
their  long  service  was  forgotten ;  but  the  encouraging 
words  and  promises  of  their  captains,  leading  them 
forth  to  any  dangerous  fight,  were  called  to  mind  as  so 
many  obligations,  not  to  be  cancelled  without  satisfy* 
ing  their  expectation  by  some  extraordinary  bounty. 

'^  In  this  manner  passed  the  time  away,  till  at  length, 
the  whole  army  being  arrived  and  united,  Hanno  (chief 
magistrate  of  Carthage)  appeared  at  Sicca  to  clear  the 
account.  Now  was  the  day  come,  when  they  were  all 
to  be  made  rich,  especially  if  they  could  hold  together, 
in  maintaining  resolutely  the  common  cause.  Full  of 
these  thoughts  and  expectations,  they  assembled  them- 
selves to  hear  what  good  news  this  messenger  had 
brought ;  with  firm  purpose  to  help  his  memory  in 
case  be  should  happen  to  foi^et  any  part  of  the  many 
promises  made  to  them,  which  were  all  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  reckoning. 

*'  Hanno  begins  a  very  formal  oration,  wherein  he 
bewails  the  poverty  of  Carthage ;  tells  them  how  great 
a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans;  reckons 
up  the  excessive  charges  the  commonwealth  had  been 
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at,  in  the  late  war,  and  in  conclusion,  desires  them  to 
be  contented  with  part  of  their  pay,  and  out  of  the 
love  which  they  bore  to  the  city,  to  remit  the  rest. 
Few  of  the  hearers  understood  .this  orator's  discourse : 
for  the  Caithaginian  army  was  composed  of  sundry 
nations,  as  Greeks,  Africans,  Gauls,  Ligurians,  Spa-, 
niards,  and  others,  all  of  different  languages.  But 
when  such  as  conceived  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speech 
had  informed  the  rest  what  message  he  brought,  they 
all  broke  out  into  such  a  storm  of  rage,  that  nothing 
would  serve  to  appease  them. — ^The  insurrection  and 
revolt  were  universal,  each  nation  at  first  caballing 
apart,  and  then  all  the  several  nations  joining  together 
in  a  general  sedition;  of  which  the  difference  of  lan- 
guages greatly  increased  the  tumult  and  confusion. 

"  Hanno  would  fain  have  assuaged  their  fury,  but  he 
knew  not  how:  for  he  less  understood  their  <Ussonant 
loud  noises  than  they  did  his  oration.  An  army,  col- 
lected out  of  so  many  countries,  that  have  no  one  lan- 
guage common  to  all,  is  neither  easily  stirred  up  to 
mutiny,  nor  easily  pacified,  when  once  it  is  broken  into 
outrage.  The  best  that  Hanno  could  do,  was  to  use 
the  help  of  their  own  officers  as  his  interpreters  and 
messengers ;  but  these  interpreters  mistook  his  mean- 
ing, some  for  want  of  skill,  others  on  purpose;  and 
such  as  delivered  his  errands  in  the  worst  sense  were 
the  best  believed.  In  short,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  fluctuation  of  mind,  jealousies,  distrusts,  and  ca- 
balling. Among  the  other  causes  of  the  soldiers'  anger, 
was  this  also,  that  the  Carthaginians,  instead  of  sending 
to  them  some  one  of  those  officers,  under  whom  they 
had  served  in  Sicily,  who  knew  their  merits,  and  who 
so  often  had  promised  them  rewards,  had  sent  a  man 
who  had  not  been  present  in  any  of  those  actions  where 
they  had  signalized  their  courage.  In  short,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  not  only  wronged,  but  insulted. 
Full  ofindignation  therefore,  they  hastily  left  Sicca,  and. 
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to  the  number  of  20,000  men,  advanced  towards  Car- 
thage,  as  far  as  Tunes,  where  they  took  up  their  quar- 
ters, about  fifteen  miles  from  the  capital. — And  now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  Carthaginians  became  con- 
vinced of  their  mistakes ;  for  it  was  a  mighty  fault  in 
them  to  permit  such  a  body  of  strangers  to  assemble  all 
in  one  place ;  and  it  was  yet  a  greater  error  to  turn  out 
of  their  city  the  wives,  children,  and  goods,  of  these 
poor  soldiers,  which,  had  they  retained  them  in  show  of 
kindness,  they  might  have  used  as  hostages  for  their 
own  safety,  and  as  means  to  bring  the  army  to  their 
own  terms :  but  now  the  terror  they  were  in  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  mutineers  caiTied  them  to  yield 
to  every  demand,  though  never  so  unreasonable.  They 
furnished  a  market  at  Tunes  for  the  soldiers,  whom  they 
8u£Pered  to  buy  what  they  pleased,  and  at  what  price 
they  pleased.  Deputies,  out  of  the  body  of  the  senate, 
were  from  time  to  time  despatched  to  them,  to  assure 
them  that  all  their  demands,  ifpossible  to  be  performed, 
should  be  satisfied.  The  soldiers  easily  perceived  the 
cause  of  this  change;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
fright  the  city  was  in,  they  every  day  invented  some 
new  article  to  insist  upon ',  and  their  insolence  was  the 
greater  from  the  persuasion,  that  having  served  with 
honour  against  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  neither  the  Car- 
thaginians, nor  any  other  people,  would  have  the 
courage  to  face  them  in  the  field. — No  sooner  there- 
fore had  they  adjusted  their  demands  of  pay,  but  they 
proceeded  farther  to  exact  satisfaction  for  the  horses 
they  had  1  ost  in  the  service.  When  that  was  agreed  to, 
the  next  demand  was  on  account  of  short  allowance  of 
provisions  for  many  years.  They  would  be  paid  for  the 
deficiency ;  and  in  this  reckoning,  the  corn  should  be 
valued  at  the  highest  price  it  had  at  any  time  borne 
during  the  whole  war. 

^*  In  short,  as  there  were  many  factious  and  seditious 
spirits  in  the  army,  these  incited  the  multitude  to  make 
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new  and  exorbitant  demands,  such  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  republic  to  comply  with;  nevertheless,  as  the 
Carthaginians  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  satisfy  them,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  the  differ- 
ence should  be  referred  to  some  one  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  in  Sicily,  and  that  the  soldiers  should  choose 
the  arbitrator.  Accordingly  they  pitched  upon  Gisco, 
partly  out  of  affection  to  him,  who  had  shown  himself 
at  all  times  a  friendly  man  to  them,  and  careful  of  their 
good,  especially  when  they  were  to  be  transported  into 
Africa;  and  partly  out  of  a  dislike  they  had  conceived 
of  Amilcar,  because  he  had  not  visited  them  in  all  this 
Sir  w.  R.  busy  time.  [It  is  probable  that  Amilcar  had  no  desire 
to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  defrauding  his  own  sol- 
diers of  their  wages ;  especially  considering,  that  as  he 
could  best  bear  witness  of  their  merits,  so  was  he  not 
ignorant  that  means  to  content  them  were  not  want- 
ing, had  the  citizens  been  willing  to  do  it.^ 

'*  Gisco  then  embarks  and  comes  among  them,  and 
to  please  them  the  better,  brings  money  with  him.  He 
calls  to  him  first  of  all  the  principal  officers,  and  then 
the  several  nations  apart,  rebuking  them  gently  for 
what  had  passed,  advising  them  calmly  concerning  the 
present,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  their  aflfection 
to  a  state,  which  had  long  entertained  them  in  its  pay, 
and  would  be  always  mindful  of  their  good  services. 
He  then  offered  to  give  them  their  whole  pay  in  hand, 
proposing  to  defer  the  consideration  of  other  reckon- 
ings to  a  more  convenient  time.  This  might  have  been 
well  accepted,  and  might  have  served  to  restore  things 
to  quiet,  if  two  seditious  ringleaders  of  the  multitude 
had  not  opposed  it. 

'^  Among  the  mutineers  there  happened  to  be  one 
Spendius,  a  Campanian,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  a  Ro- 
man master.  He  was  strong  of  body,  and  in  all  occa- 
sions of  danger  very  forward ;  this  fellow,  fearing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  master  (for  by  the  custom  of 
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Rome  his  fiiult  was  punished  with  death)»  laboured 
both  with  words  and  actions  to  trouble  and  perplex 
the  treaty  they  were  upon ;  and  to  hinder,  by  all  means 
possible,  their  agreement  with  the  Carthaginians.  An^ 
other  there  was,  whose  name  was  Matho,  an  African, 
of  free  condition,  and  a  soldier  among  them,  who 
having  been  an  active  stirrer  in  this  conspiracy,  and 
fearing  punishment,  joined  with  Spendius  to  obstruct 
the  accommodation,  possessing  the  Africans  with  the 
belief,  that  as  soon  as  the  strangers  should  be  paid, 
and  despatched  to  their  own  countries,  it  would  be 
their  lot  to  pay  for  all ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians 
would  take  such  revenge  on  them  for  what  they  had 
done,  that  all  Africa  should  tremble  at  it.  The  sol- 
diers grew  hereupon  enraged  anew,  and  in  regard  they 
were  not  likely  to  receive  of  Gisco  any  other  satisfaction 
than  their  arrears  of  pay,  what  was  due  for  their  horses 
and  bread  beingrespited  to  another  time,  they  therefore 
took  thence  occasion  of  fresh  disorders,  and  ran  toge* 
ther  in  a  mutinous  manner.  To  Spendius  and  Matho 
they  lent  a  willing  ear,  who  railed  both  agunst  Gisco 
and  the  Carthaginians,  and  if  any  one  presumed  to 
o£Per  them  temperate  counsel,  he  was  forthwith  stoned 
to  death,  even  before  it  could  be  understood  what  the 
purport  of  his  discourse  was,  whether  for  or  against 
Spendius;  and  now  great  slaughter  was  made  both  of 
officers  and  private  soldiers,  and  nothing  was  heard 
during  the  tumult  but  *  Throw,  throw,  down  with 
him;'  and  what  greatly  augmented  the  rage  of  those 
people,  was  the  excess  of  wine  they  had  drank,  haying 
newly  risen  from  their  repast.  So  that  the  word  ^  throw' 
was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  designed  was  immediately  slain.  At  length  there 
appearing  no  one  who  presumed  to  open  his  mouth  to 
divert  their  determinations,  they  chose  Spendius  and 
Matho  for  their  leaders  and  commanders  in  chief. 

*^  Gisco  was  not  without  a  due  sense  of  the  danger 
he  was  in  among  these  people,  but  he  let  that  consider- . 
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atioii  give  place  to  the  duty  he  owed  his  country.  He 
foresaw  that  if  this  mutiny  once  came  to  a  head,  the 
commonwealth  would  be  driven  to  great  straits ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  he  was  willing  to  be  exposed  to  any  hazard. 
He  therefore,  with  great  constancy  of  mind,  pursued 
his  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  their  duty  by  all  means 
possible:  sometimes  treating  with  the  officers,  some- 
times with  the  sundry  nations  apart.  It  happened  that 
the  Africans  coming  rudely  to  Gisco,  to  demand  the 
corn-money,  which  they  pretended  was  due  to  them; 
he,  to  reprove  their  insolence,  bid  them  in  a  contemptu- 
ous manner  go  ask  their  captain,  Matho,  for  it.  This 
answer  put  all  into  a  flame.  Without  any  hesitation, 
•they  tumultuously  ran,  and  seized  on  the  money,  which 
had  been  brought  in  order  to  their  payment. 

'<  Matho  and  Spendius  fomented  with  all  their  art 
and  industry  this  audacious  proceeding  of  the  multi- 
tude, being  persuaded  that  to  do  some  outrageous  act, 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  they  were  upon,  and  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  would  be  the  sur^t  way 
to  put  things  past  accommodation,  and  to  kindle  the 
war  they  so  much  desired.  Thus,  therefore,  not  only 
the  money  and  baggage  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
seized  by  the  mutineers,  but  Gisco  and  all  the  Car- 
thaginians who  accompanied  him  were  arrested,  put 
in  irons,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  these  violences 
were  immediately  followed  by  an  open  declaration  of 
war  against  Carthage. 

^*  And  now  Matho  despatched  deputies  to  the  cities 
round  about^  exhorting  them  to  lend  him  succours, 
enter  into  confederacy  with  him,  and  bravely  recover 
their  liberty.  It  was  not  needful  for  the  deputies  to  use 
much  persuasion,  the  very  fame  of  this  rd)ellion  suf- 
ficing to  draw  the  whole  country  into  it.  The  merci- 
less impositions  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  their  African 
subjects  were  the  cause  of  this  universal  proneness  to  a 
revolt.  They  had  taken  from  the  country  people  during 
the  late  war  one  half  of  their  corn,  and  had  doubled  the 
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tributes  {mid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities^  not 
exempting  even  the  poorest  from  these  exactions. 
•When  new  magistrates  were  to  be  elected  for  the 
provinces,  the  choice  never  fell  on  those  who  were 
likely  to  govern  the  people  with  lenity  and  moderi^ 
tion,  but  on  such  whose  rigour  promised  the  el^tors 
the  richest  fruits  of  oppression. — Hanno,  for  example, 
was  of  this  sort,  and  therefore  a  great  favourite  at 
Carthage. 

^'  All  these  things  considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Africans  were  not  backward  to  rebel.  Not  only 
such  as  could  bear  arms  readily  tendered  their  service 
in  this  commotion,  but  the  very  women  (who  had  seen 
their  husbands  and  fathers  dragged  to  prison  by  the 
tax-gatherers)  brought  forth  their  jewels  and  other 
ornaments,  o£Pering  all  to  sale  for  the  maintenance  of 
60  just  a  quarrel.  And  by  this  great  forwardness  apd 
liberal  contribution,  Matho  and  Spendius  were  sup- 
plied with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  70,000  Africans, 
and  were  moreover  furnished  with  money,  not  only  to 
give  the  soldiers  the  arrears  of  their  fsj  (which,  to 
engage  them  in  the  revolt,  they  had  promised),  but 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war  begun,  though  it  should 
be  of  long  continuance. 

^*  The  mercenaries,  using  the  advantage  of  their 
present  strength,  laid  siege  to  Utica  and  Hippo,  two 
maritime  cities  of  great  importance,  lying  to  the  west 
of  Carthage,  and  not  far  from  it ;  nor  did  they,  aban- 
don their  camp  at  Tunes,  which,  on  the  other  side, 
lay  commodiously  to  hinder  the  Carthaginians  from 
passing  up  into  the  country  that  way. 

**  Carthage  was  situate  on  a  peninsula,  which  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
lake.  The  isthmus  that  joins  this  peninsula  to  the  con- 
tinent is  about  three  miles  broad.  Utica  stood  on  that 
side  of  Carthage  which  regards  the  sea.  Tunes  on  the 
other  side  upon  the  lake :  so  that  the  enemy,  from  those 
two  posts,  marching  sometimes  by  day  and  sometimes 
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by  ni^ty  to  the  very  walls  of  the  capital^  filled  the 
inhabitants  with  extreme  terror.  The  Carthaginians, 
in  this  distress,  appointed  Hanno  to  be  their  general. 
He  had  gained  some  reputation  in  that  capacity,  when 
employed  to  conquer  that  part  of  Africa  which  lay 
towards  Hecatompolis.  Hanno  did  not  fail  to  make 
with  diligence  all  needful  preparations  (for  that  was 
his  talent) :  he  got  together  whatever  was  necessary, 
as  well  to  relieve  a  town  besieged,  as  to  batter  and 
assail  any  place  defended  against  him.  With  these 
provisions,  and  with  a  hundred  elephants,  he  came  to 
Utica  so  suddenly,  that  the  mercenaries,  as  men  sur- 
prised, forsook  their  trenches,  and  retired  to  a  rising 
piece  of  woody  ground,  where  they  might  be  safe 
against  the  violence  of  his  huge  beasts. 

**  Hanno,  having  been  accustomed  to  make  wiu: 
with  the  Africans  and  Numidians,  who  upon  any  de- 
feat were  wont  to  fly  for  two  or  three  days  t(^ether, 
imagined  that  the  enemy  he  had  only  routed  were 
utterly  ruined,  even  beyond  a  possibility  of  recovery; 
neglecting  therefore  to  keep  guard,  and  leaving  his 
men  at  liberty,  he  immediately  entered  the  town, 
there  to  recreate  and  divert  himself.  But  those  old 
soldiers,  with  whom  he  was  now  at  war,  had  learned 
of  Amilcar  to  sustain  such  shocks  as  they  had  just 
suffered  without  being  discouraged,  and  to  retire  and 
to  fight  again  many  times  in  one  day,  as  occasion  re- 
quired. Wherefore,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that 
Hanno  knew  not  how  to  make  use  of  a  victory,  they 
instantly  rushed  down  from  their  retreat,  assailed  their 
own  camp,  and  with  great  slaughter  drove  the  Car- 
thaginians out  of  it,  forcing  them  to  hide  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  Utica;  and  they  also  got  possession 
of  all  the  stores  that  Hanno  had  brought  for  the  relief 
of  the  town.  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  wherein 
Hanno  gave  marks  of  his  insufficiency :  twice  he  might 
have  defeated  the  enemy  in  pitched  battle,  and  twice 
by  surprise;  yet  he  unaccoiintably  n^lectad  these 
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opportunities,  and  even  suffered  the  enemy  to  take  pos* 
session  of  all  the  passes  in  the  isthmus  which  joins  the 
peninsula,  whereon  Carthage  stood,  to  the  firm  land. 

'<  The  Carthaginians,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Hanno,  had  now  recourse  to  the  undisputed  lAilitiet 
of  Amilcar,  whom  they  sent  into  the  field  with  10,000 
men  and  seventy  elephants.  Amilcar  was  for  some  time 
at  a  losstiow  to  meet  with  the  enemy  upon  equal  ground* 
For,  beside  the  other  places  of  advantage  which  the 
mercenaries  had  seized,  Hanno  had  suffered  them  to 
get  possession  of  the  only  bridge  by  which  the  river 
Macar  or  Bagradas  was  passable  to  those  who  were  to 
travel  from  Carthage  into  the  continent.  This  river  had 
not  m rfhy  fords,  and  the  few  it  had  were  so  well  watched, 
that  it  was  not  easy  for  even  a  single  man  to  get  over 
without  being  seen.  As  for  the  bridge  itself,  the  enemy 
guarded  it  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  had  built  a 
town  close  by  it,  for  the  more  commodious  lodging  of 
the  troops  that  were  appointed  to  that  service.  Amilcar^ 
having  in  vain  tried  %11  means  possible  to  force  a 
passage,  at  length  bethoiight  himself  of  an  expedient 
to  gain  one  by  stealth.  He  had  observed  that  upon  the 
blowing  of  certain  winds,  the  mouth  of  the  Macar  used 
to  be  choked  up  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  formed  a 
kind  of  bar  across  it.  Marching  therefore  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  he  there  waited,  without  communicating 
his  design  to  any  body,  the  blowing  of  those  favourable 
winds;  which  no  sooner  happened,  but  he  passed  the 
stream  with  his  army  by  night  unperceived,  and  the 
next  morning  appeared  in  the  plain,  to  the  great 
astonishment  both  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Spendius  and  his  followers  wereextremely  troubled 
as  well  as  amazed  at  this  news,  as  knowing  that  they 
had  no  longer  to  deal  with  the  improvident  gravity  of 
Hanno,  but  with  an  able  captain,  even  their  own  master 
in  the  art  of  war,  whom  they  still  admired  though  they 
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hated  him.  Amilcar  inarched  directly  towards  those  of 
the  enemy  who  guarded  the  bridge. — Spendius  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  with  10,000  men,  whom  he  drew 
out  ofthe  town  that  was  near  it.  Hehad  orderecTlS.OOO 
to  come  from  before  Utica  and  join  him.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  the  fear  with  which  the 
mercenarieshad  been  struck  was  changed  into  presump- 
tion. They  thought  to  surround  Amilcar,  and  bear  him 
down  by  numbers.  Amilcar  had  disposed  his  elephants 
in  the  front,  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  infantry  in  the 
second  line,  and  his  heavy-armed  foot  in  the  rear  of  all. 
F^rf'  ^®  ^*^  *  P^'^'^^'^^y  expected  that  the  15,000  men  from 
Utica  would  have  fallen  upon  his  rear,  instead  of  join- 
ing the  forces  with  Spendius ;  and  this  expectation  was 
the  reason  of  his  placing  his  main  strength  in  the  rear. 
But  when  he  saw  that  the  enemy,  neglecting  their  ad- 
vantage, had  joined  their  two  bodies  of  troops  together, 
he  immediately  changed  the  order  of  his  battle,  making 
his  horse  wheel  about  and  go  to  the  rear,  and  his  in- 
fantry advance.  This  sudden  retreat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian cavalry  was  mistaken  by  the  mercenaries  for  a 
real  flight  and  a  mark  of  fear.  Tliey  advanced  there- 
fore briskly  to  the  attack,  without  observing  any  order, 
and  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  But  no  sooner  did 
they  perceive  that  cavalry,  which  they  had  thought 
routed,  appear  again  in  good  array,  covering  the  whole 
body  of  the  Carthaginian  foot  (for,  by  the  general's 
order,  the  horse,  wheeling  from  the  rear  to  the 
ri^ht  and  left,  had  now  placed  themselves  in  the  same 
line  with  the  infantry),  than  their  astonishment  at  this 
movement  quite  took  away  their  courage. '  They  in- 
stantly turned  their  backs  and  fled,  and  being  warmly 
pursued  by  the  horse  and  elephants  of  Amilcar,  suffered 
a  very  great  slaughter.  In  this  overthrow,  6000  ofthe 
mercenaries  were  slain,  and  SOOO  taken  prisoners;  the 
rest  escaped,  some  to  the  camp  before  Utica,  others  to 
the  town  by  the  bridge^  whither  Amilcar  followed  them 
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SO  fast,  that  he  easily  possessed  himself  of  that  pla^e^ 
the  enemy  not  having  sufficiently  recovered  their  spirits 
to  make  a  defence,  but  flying  thence  to  Tunes  at  his 
approach.  After  this,  he  speedily  reduced  several  other 
towns,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  composition,  and  by 
this  happy  progress,  gave  the  Carthaginians  some  better 
hopes  of  their  affairs. 

^'  As  for  Matho,  he  still  continue^the  siege  of  Hippo, 
advising  Spendius,  and  Autaritus,  chief  captain  of  the 
Gauls,  to  follow  Amilcar  so  as  never  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  yet  always  to  keep  the  higher  grounds,  or  the  foot 
of  some  hiU,  where  they  might  be  safe  from  the  horse 
and  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  also  sent  into 
Numidiaand  Africa,  admonishing  the  people  to  furnish 
those  two  commanders  with  supplies,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves on  this  occasion  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom. 
Spendius,  with  6000  men  chosen  out  of  the  several 
nations,  encamped  at  Tunes,  and  with  2000  Gauls; 
that  followed  Autaritus  (these  being  all  that  remained 
of  those  who  had  served  under  this  captain  in  Sicily,  the 
rest  having  deserted  to  the  Romans  at  Eryx)^  pursuant 
to  the  counsel  of  Matho,  continually  coasted  the  Car* 
thaginians,  but  always  keeping  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
One  day,  when  Amilcar  was  encamped  in  a  plain  en«- 
compassed  on  all  sides  with  hills,  the  succours  which 
Spendius  had  waited  for  arrived,  and  the  Carthaginian 
general  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  thereby ;  for  he  had 
now  to  deal  with  a  body  of  Africans  in  front,  and  anotiier 
of  Numidians  behind  him,  while  the  army  of  Speildios 
lay  on  his  flank.  In  this  difficulty,  the  fame  of  Amilcar's 
perisonal  worth  was  of  great  benefit  to  his  country.  In 
the  enemy's  troops  there  happened  to  be  a  certain 
Numidian,  named  Naravasus,  a  man  of  distinction  both 
for  his  birth  and  courage.  He  had  inherited  from  hk 
father  an  inclination  tp  the  Carthaginiatis,  and  it  was 
much  increased  by  what  he  had  heard  of  Amilcar's 
merit.    Thii&ing  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
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gaining  the  friendship  of  this  people,  he  came  to  the 
camp  attended  by  about  100  Numidian  horse.  Having 
halted  near  the  lines,  without  any  show  of  fear,  he 
there  made  a  sign  with  his  hand. — Amilcar,  not  a  little 
wondering  at  the  hardiness  of  the  action,  sent  out  to 
him  a  horseman ;  to  whom  Naravasus  signified,  that 
he  desired  a  conference  with  the  general.  The  latter 
not  readily  compl]|ing  with  the  motion,  the  Numidian 
no  sooner  perceived  his  distrust,  but  dismounting,  he 
gave  his  horse  and  arms  to  those  who  were  with  him ; 
and  with  a  noble  confidence  entered  the  camp  alone. 
Every  body  wondered  at  the  bravery  of  the  man,  but 
received  him  amicably.  Being  conducted  to  Amilcar, 
he  told  him,  he  wanted  not  good  inclinations  for  the 
Carthaginians  in  general ;  but  that  his  principal  motive 
of  coming  there  was  to  engage  in  a  friendship  with 
him ;  which,  if  he  approved,  he  should  find  him  for 
the  future  a  faithful  fHend,  both  in  counsel  and  in  ac* 
tion.  This  discourse,  together  with  the  manly  assurance 
and  ingenuous  simplicity  with  which  it  was  spoken, 
filled  Amilcar  with  unspeakable  joy;  insomuch,  that 
he  not  only  consented  to  make  him  his  companion  in 
all  his  enterprises,  but,  to  purchase  his  fidelity  to  the 
Carthaginians,  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
'*  After  thisconference  and  treaty,  Naravasusbrought 
to  the  camp  2000  Numidians  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand ;  with  which  reinforcement  Amilcar  oSered  the 
'"  enemy  battle.  Spendius,  on  his  part,  being  strength- 
ened by  the  Africans,  advanced  boldly  into  the  plain, 
where  the  battle  was  obstinately  fought.  Amikar,  in 
the  end,  had  the  day :  the  elephants  did  great  service : 
and  Naravasus  signalised  himself  most  eminently* 
Spendius  and  Autaritusescaped  by  flight,  about  10,000 
of  their  men  being  slain,  and  4000  taken  prisoners. 
Amilcar  received  kindly  all  those  of  the  prisoners  that 
were  willing  to  take  his  pay,  and  serve  under  him,  and 
he  armed  them  with  the  spoils  of  the  dead.     As  for 
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those  that  were  not  willing  to  serve,  he  assembled  them 
all,  and  then  told  them,  that  he  freely  pardoned  their 
past  fault,  and  gave  them  their  liberty ;  but  bid  them 
remember,  that  if  ever  they  were  taken  i^n  in  arms 
against  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  to  expect  no 
mercy* 

^*  During  these  transactions,  the  mercenaries  that 
were  in  garrison  in  Sardinia  mutinied,  after  the  example 
of  Matho  and  Spendius ;  and  having  shut  up  Bostar, 
their  chief  commander,  in  the  citadel,  they  at  length 
murdered  both  him  and  all  the  Carthaginians  with  him* 
Hereupon  the  republic,  in  order  to  quell  these  merce-* 
xiaries,  despatched  from  Carthage  into  that  island  a 
body  of  troops,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  pro- 
ceedings, were  also  mercenaries  (a  strange  policy  of  the 
magistrates).  These  soldiers  no  sooner  arrived,  but  they 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  mutineers,  and  joined  the 
revolt.  The  united  forces  seized  on  the  leader  of  the 
new  comers  and  crucified  him ;  they  likewise,  in  a  most 
cruel  manner,  murdered  all  the  Carthaginians  they 
could  meet  with,  possessed  themselves  of  the  towns, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  whole  island;  until  at 
length  a  quarrel  happened  between  them  and  the  nar* 
tives,  who,  prevailing,  constrained  them  to  leave  the 
country,  and  fly  for  refuge  into  Italy.  But  thus  Sar* 
dinia  became  entirely  lost  to  the  Carthaginians. 

''  To  return  to  the  mercenaries  in  Africa. 

^^  Matho,  Spendius,  and  Autaritus,  having  advice  of 
the  clemency  which  Amilcar  exercised  towards  the  pri** 
soners,  and  fearing  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
Africans,  and  their  other  troops,  resolved  to  engage 
them  in  some  new  act  of  villany,  such  as  should  put 
them  past  all  hopes  of  indemnity.  With  this  view  they 
assembled  the  whole  army.  A  messenger  presently 
arrives  with  a  pretended  letter  from  those  who  had  foK 
bwed  th^r  steps  in  Sardinia.  This  letter  admonidies 
them  to  be  careful  in  guarding  Gisco,  and  the  rest  of 
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the  prisoners  (whom  they  had  seized  at  the  treaty  of 
Tunes),  there  being  some  persons  in  the  army,  who  held 
secret  intelligence  with  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
release.  Spendius  took  occasion,  from  this  letter,  to 
warn  the  soldiers  not  to  rely  on  the  specious  humanity 
of  Amilcar  towards  those  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands ; 
whose  real  intention,  he  said,  was  not  to  spare  them, 
but  by  a  feigned  clemency  to  draw  the  rest  to  submis- 
sion; to  the  end  that,  having  all  at  his  mercy,  he 
might  at  once  take  vengeance  upon  all.  He  likewise 
counselled  them  to  be  especially  watchful  not  to  suffer 
Gisco  to  escape ;  who  being  a  principal  leader,  and  in 
great  authority,  would  prove  one  of  their  most  danger- 
ous enemies.  Spendius  had  hardly  ended  his  discourse^ 
when  asecond  courier,  pretending  to  come  from  Tunes, 
arrived  with  a  letter,  pressing  the  same  matter  that  was 
contained  in  the  other.  Upon  this,  Autaritus,  the 
Gaul,  immediately  stepped  forth,  and  declared  to  the 
assembly,  that  their  safety  and  success  could  only  be 
found  in  renouncing  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  that  whoever  should  appear  to  have 
turned  his  thoughts  that  way  ought  to  be  chstrusted  as 
a  traitor  to  the  common  cause,  and  as  being  in  secret 
correspondence  with  the  enemy;  and  he  advised  them 
to  be  giiided  wholly  by  those  who  were  for  carrying 
things  to  the  utmost  extremity  against  the  Carthagi-> 
nians.  After  this,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  put  to  death  by  torments,  not  only  Gisco  and 
all  the  Ci^haginians  then  in  their  custody,  but  all  those 
that  should  hereafter  fall  alive  into  their  hands.  Auta- 
ritus  was  always  in  these  assemblies  of  the  soldiers  a 
leading  man,  having  the  advantage,  by  his  knowledge  of 
several  languages,  of  being  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood by  the  greatest  part  of  his  hearers.  His  proposal 
was  received  with  almost  universal  applause ;  neverthe- 
less there  were  some  of  every  nation,  who  joined  in  on^ 
eommon  request^  that  in  regard  to  the  many  benefits 
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they  had  received  fiom  Gisco,  he  might  at  least  hare 
the  favour  to  suffer  only  death,  and  not  be  put  to  tor- 
ment. As  they  spoke  in  several  languages,  and  all  at 
once,  it  was  not  presently  understood  what  they  de- 
manded; but  no  sooner  was  their  intention  known, 
and  some  one  in  the  assembly  had  cried  out,  *  Down 
with  them,  knock  them  all  on  the  head,'  but  these 
intercessors  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  multitude. 
Then,  by  order  of  Spendius,  was  Gisco,  with  the  other 
Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  700  persons, 
brought  out  to  sufifer  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
them.  The  executioners  (beginning  with  Gisco,  ttat 
same  Gisco  whom  but  a  little  before  the  whole  army 
had  owned  for  their  benefactor,  and  whom  they  had 
made  choice  of  to  be  arbitrator  of  their  differences  with 
the  republic)  cut  off  their  hands,  broke  their  legs,  and 
then  threw  them  alive  into  a  ditch,  there  to  expire  in 
misery.  The  Carthaginians  receiving  intelligence  of 
this  cruelty,  and  being  deeply  affected  with  the  sad  fate 
of  so  many  of  their  citizens,  sent  orders  to  Amilcar  and 
Hanno  to  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  revenge  iL 
They  likewise  despatched  heralds  to  the  mercenaries,  to 
demand  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  but  the  villains  were  so 
far  from  complying  with  this  demand,  that  they  threat- 
ened to  treat  whatever  messengers  should  hereafter  be 
sent  to  them  in  the  same  manner  they  had  treated 
Gisco.  And  in  fact  it  became  an  established  law  among 
them,  that  all  Carthaginian  prisoners  they  took  should 
be  tormented  to  death ;  and  that  those  who  were  allies 
of  the  Carthaginians  should  have  their  hands  cut  off, 
and  in  that  condition  be  sent  back  to  them :  and  this 
law  was  afterward  rigorously  executed. 

^^  Amilcar,  seeing  no  means  left  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unbounded  audaciousness  of  the  enemy,  but  by  utterly 
exterminating  them,  sent  to  Hanno  to  come  and  join 
him  with  the  forces,  which,  without  performing  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  he  had  hitherto  separately 
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commancted.  It  was  hoped,  that  with  their  united 
strength  they  might  be  able  to  give  a  happy  issue  ta 
the  war.  And  in  the  meantime  it  was  resolved,  that 
in  return  for  the  barbarity  practised  by  the  enemy, 
all  those  of  them,  who  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  should  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts 
to  be  devoured. 

'^  But  now,  when  affairs  began  to  have  a  promising 
aspect,  a  dispute,  that  arose  on  a  sudden  between  the 
two  generals,  was  carried  so  far,  that  by  it  they  lost 
many  fair  occasions  of  beating  the  enemy,  and  even 
gave  them  frequent  advantages  in  the  war.  Upon  tKe 
news  of  this  division,  the  magistrates  of  Carthage  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  one  of  the  two  should  quit  his  com.- 
mand,  and  that  the  option  should  be  left  to  the  army* 

^^  This  quarrel,  so  unseasonable,  and  its  consequences 
above  mentioned,  were  not  the  only  misfortunes  that  be- 
fel  the  Carthaginians  at  this  time.  A  convoy  from  Em- 
porium with  provisions,  and  other  stores,  much  wanted 
for  the  army,  was  lost  by  tempest  at  sea ;  and  to  fill  the 
measure  of  their  adversity,  the  towns  of  Utica  and 
Hippo,  that  had  hitherto  stood  firm  to  the  Carthagi- 
nian party,  not  only  in  this  war,  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Agathocles,  and  when  the  Romans  made  their  descent 
on  Africa,  now  abandoned  them  on  a  sudden,  without 
any  plausible  motive ;  and  not  only  entered  into  a 
league  of  fast  friendship  with  the  Africans,  but  con- 
ceived an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Carthaginians; 
which  they  sufficiently  testified  by  murdering  all  those 
they  had  of  that  nation  in  garrison,  and  throwing  their 
bodies  over  the  walls,  without  suffering  them  to  be 
bu  ried.  These  events  encouraged  Matho  and  Spendius 
to  think  of  laying  siege  even  to  Carthage  itself. 

"  The  Carthaginian  armyhaving  declared  in  favour  of 
Amilcar,  Hanno  was  constrained  to  relinquishhisautho- 
rity,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hannibal,  whom  the  senate 
appointed  to  command  in  his  stead.     Assisted  by  this 
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new  colleague,  and  especially  by  Naravasus,  wh6  wai 
eminently  useful  in  all  expeditions,  Amilcar  scoured  the 
country,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  the  enemy,  who  now  invested  Carthage. 

'^  The  city,  blocked  up  on  all  sides  by  land,  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  her  allies.  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  all  along  had  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  events  of  this  war,  and  had  supplied  the  republic  • 

with  every  thing  she  had  desired  of  him,  was  now,  in 
her  greatest  distress,  more  than  ever  diligent  to  assist 
her;  as  being  well  aware,  that  to  maintain  his  own 
authority  in  Sicily,  and  his  alliance  of  friendship  with 
the  Romans,  it  was  necessary  that  Carthage  should 
be  preserved  in  a  condition  to  balance  their  power } 
otherwise  he  himself  might  soon  be  at  their  mercy, 
and  instead  of  their  friend  become  their  subject 

'*  In  this  (says  Folybius)  he  acted  wisely,  for  itL.i'C89. 
greatly  behoves  a  prince  not  to  neglect  a  mischief  of 
this  kind,  in  the  beginning,  nor  to  suffer  the  exorbitant 
growth  of  a  neighbouring  power,  till  he  is  no  longier 
able  to  contest  with  it  for  his  own  indisputable  right. 

'^  Not  only  king  Hiero,  but  the  Romans  also  (&ith* 
fully  observing  their  treaty  of  peace),  supplied  the 
Carthaginians  with  such  provisions  and  stores  as  they 
wanted ;  so  that  the  city,  being  thus  succoured,  was 
in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  against  the  efforts  of 
the  besiegers. 

"  In  the  meantime,  Amilcarwas so activeand diligent 
in  preventing  any  supplies  from  going  to  the  camp  of 
Matho  and  Spendius,  that  he  at  length  reduced  them  to 
great  straits  for  provisions,  and  in  the  end  constrained 
^em  to  raise  the  siege.  And  now  Spendius,  assisted 
by  one  Zarxas  an'  African  leader,  and  by  Autaritus  the 
Gaul,  issued  into  the  field  at  the  head  of  50,000  chosen 
men,  to  try  thefortune  of  war  against  Amilcar.  (Matho 
was  left  at  Tunes,  to  negotiate  with  their  friends,  and 
take  agenend  care  of  the  business.)    The  elephants  j^ 
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Carthage  and  the  horse  of  Naravasus  made  Spendius 
afraid  of  descending  into  the  plains,  so  that  he  betook 
himself  to  his  former  method  of  keeping  the  hills  and 
rough  grounds,  oroccupyingthestraitpassages,  wherein 
the  desperate  courage  of  his  men  might  show  itself  with 
little  disadvantage.  But  Amilcar,  having  more  skill 
than  he  in  the  trade  of  war,  artfully  contrived  to  draw 
him  to  many  skirmishes ;  in  all  which  the  success  was 
such  as  added  courage  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  abated 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  their  enemies.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued alarming  and  provoking  them  by  night  and  by 
day;  and  through  his  skill  in  laying  ambushes  never 
failed  to  entrap  some  of  them  when  they  engaged  iu 
small  parties,  nor  to  cut  off  great  numbers  when  the 
action  was  more  general ;  and  those  that  fell  alive  into 
his  hands  he  gave  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

*•  At  length  he  surprised  them  in  a  place  that  was 
very  commodious  for  his  own  army,  and  very  dis- 
advantageous to  theirs.  They  presently  saw  their  dis- 
advantage, and  therefore  had  not  heart  to  fight.  Amil- 
car  prudently  foreseeing  that  necessity  might  draw 
them  to  attempt  the  most  desperate  enterprises,  took 
the  opportunity  of  their  present  fear,  and  shut  them 
close  up  with  a  trench  and  rampait.  There  they 
waited  miserably  and  in  vain  for  succour  from  Tunes; 
and  having  spent  all  their  provisions  were  so  pressed 
with  hunger,  that  they  fed  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
prisoners.  This  they  suffered  patiently,  as  knowing 
they  had  not  deserved  any  favour  from  Carthage ;  and 
hoping  still  that  their  friends  at  Tunes  would  not 
neglect  them.  But  when  at  length  they  were  driven  to 
such  extremity,  as  to  be  forced  to  devour  their  own 
•companions,  and  yet  saw  no  appearance  of  relief,  then 
was  their  obstinacy  quite  broken,  and  they  began  to 
threaten  their  captains.  Spendius,  Zarxas,  and  Au- 
taritiis,  having  therefore  consulted  together,  came  to  a 
resolution  to  yield  themselves  to  Amilcar,  if  requiredj 
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as  the  condition  of  peace.  They  sent  a  herald  to  de« 
mand  a  pass,  which  being  granted  them,  they  came  in 
person  to  the  Carthaginian  general.  What  they  could 
say  to  him  is  hard  to  conjecture ;  yet  by  the  conditions 
that  Amilcar  granted,  it  would  seem  that  they  took  the 
blame  upon  themselves,  and  begged  pardon  for  the  mul- 
titude. The  conditions  were.  That  the  Carthaginians 
should  choose  out  of  the  whole  number  of  these  ene- 
mies any  ten  whom  they  pleased,  to  remain  at  their 
discretion ;  and  that  the  rest  should  all  be  dismissed, 
each  in  one  single  coat.  When  the  treaty  was  thus  con- 
cluded, Amilcar  told  Spendius,  and  those  that  were  with 
him,  that  he  chose  them  as  part  of  the  ten;  and  then 
immediately  ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  secured.  The 
army  receiving  intelligence  that  their  leaders  were  de- 
tained, and  not  knowing  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  for 
them,  upon  such  gentle  terms,  presently  imagined  they 
were  betrayed.  In  amazement  therefore  they  all  ran  to 
arms.  But  now  they  wanted  captains  to  order  and  con- 
duct them ;  and  the  same  astonishment  that  made  them 
break  the  covenants  of  peace,  of  which  they  were  ig- 
norant, gave  Amilcar  both  colour  of  justice  in  accom- 
plishing i-evenge,  and  facility  in  doing  the  execution. 
They  were  all  slain,  being  40,000  or  more  in  number. 
"  The  news  of  this  exploit  (as  may  well  be  supposed) 
gave  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  people  at  Carthage,  and 
was  terrible  to  the  revolted  cities.  Amilcar  with  Nara- 
vasus  and  Hannibal  carried  the  war  from  town  to 
town,  and  found  all  places  ready  to  yield  except  Utica, 
Hippo,  and  Tunes,  the  two  first  standing  out  through 
fear  of  deserved  vengeance,  and  the  last  being  held  by 
Matho,  with  the  remainder  of  the  rebel  army.  It  was 
thought  fit  to  begin  with  Tunes,  where  lay  the  chief 
strength  of  the  enemy.  Coming  before  this  town,  they 
brought  forth  Spendiius  with  his  fellows,  and,  in  view 
of  the  garrison,  crucified  them  under  the  walls,  to 
terrify  those  of  his  old  companions,  that  were  still  in 
arms.    With  this  rigoyr  the  siege  began,  as  if  speedy 
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victory  had  been  assured.  Hannibal  quartered  upon 
that  side  of  Tunes  which  lay  towards  Carthage; 
Amilcar  on  the  opposite  side ;  too  far  asunder  to  help 
one  another  in  sudden  accidents.  It  behoved  them 
therefore  to  be  more  circumspect.  Nevertheless,  Han- 
nibal, secure,  as  if  all  danger  were  past,  neglected  to 
keep  good  guard.  Matho  perceived  it,  and,  using  his 
advantage,  sallied  out  with  unexpected  fury  against 
that  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  so  successfully, 
that  after  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  he  put  the 
rest  to  flight,  forced  their  camp,  pillaged  it,  and  took 
Hannibal  himself  prisoner.  After  the  victory,  having 
caused  the  dead  body  of  Spendius  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  cross,  he  ordered  Hannibal  to  be  fixed  alive  in  his 
place,  and  executed  him  with  unspeakable  torments. 
The  rest  also  of  the  noblest  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  were  by  his  command  slain 
round  the  body  of  Spendius.  Of  all  this  Amilcar  knew 
nothing  till  it  was  too  late ;  neither  had  he  strength 
enough  remaining,  after  this  great  loss,  to  continue  the 
siege ;  but  was  obliged  to  break  it  up,  and  remove  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bagradas,  where  he  encamped* 
"  The  terror  in  Carthage,  upon  the  news  of  this  dis* 
aster,  was  not  less  than  had  been  the  joy  for  the  late 
important  victory.  All  that  could  bear  arms  were  sent 
into  the  field  under  Hanno :  and  the  senate  commis-* 
sioned  thirty  principal  men  of  their  body  to  labour  with 
all  the  force  of  persuasion,  to  bring  Amilcar  and  him  to 
a  reconciliation.  This  could  not  be  efifected  presently* 
Amilcar  was  perhaps  nearly  touched  in  his  honour,  that 
the  carelessness  of  Hannibal  seemed  to  be  imputed  to 
him,  by  sending  his  enemy  to  share  with  him  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  be  a  check  upon  his  proceedings. 
Nevertheless,  after  many  conferences,  the  authority  of 
the  senators  prevailed ;  and  the  two  generals  passed  their 
words  to  live  in  friendship,  and  act  in  concert  for  the  pub^ 
lie  good.  And  thenceforward  all  afiairs  were  successfully 
^  njanaged  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
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**  Matlio»  during  these  1;ransactions,  was  come 
abroad  into  the  field,  wisely  purposing  to  make  ad- 
vantage of  the  reputation  of  his  late  success,  while  it 
gave  some  life  to  his  cause.  But  this  African  leader 
wanted  the  necessary  skill  to  cope  with  Amilcar,  who 
in  all  skirmishes  and  encounters  between  parties  never 
failed  to  worst  him,  and  thereby  to  diminish  both  his 
strength  and  his  credit.  Matho,  sensible  of  this  grow- 
ing mischief  to  his  afi&irs,  resolved  therefore  to  try 
the  fortune  of  one  battle,  whereby  either  his  ambition 
should  be  accomplished,  or  his  cares  at  an  end.  The 
Carthaginians  were  no  les^  disposed  to  a  general 
action,  having  many  advantages  above  their  enemies, 
and  especially  (which  was  worth  all  the  rest)  such  a 
commander  as  was  not  easily  to  be  matched  in  that  age. 
Both  parties  being  thus  agreed,  the  confederates  and 
friends  of  both  were  called  together,  and  the  towns 
drained  of  their  garrisons  to  augment  the  armies.  At 
length  with  joint  consent,  in  time  and  place,  the  battle 
was  fought.  The  Carthaginians  won  the  day.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  African  army  was  slain  upon  the 
spot ;  the  rest  fled  to  a  town,  that,  not  being  defensible, 
quickly  surrendered ;  Matho  himself  was  there  taken 
idive.  Immediately  upon  this  victory  all  the  African 
cities  which  had  been  in  the  rebellion  submitted  to 
their  old  masters,  Utica  and  Hippo  only  excepted ; 
these,  by  their  treacherous  and  outrageous  proceed- 
ings, having  cut  off  from  themselves  all  hopes  of 
pardon.  However,  these  also  were  consti^ained  to 
surrender  at  mercy.  Matho  and  his  companions,  being 
led  in  triumph  to  Carthage,  were  put  to  death  by  all 
the  tprments  that  revenge  could  devise. 

"  Thus  was  a  period  given  to  this  inexpiable  war, 
^hich  had  lasted  three  years  and  near  four  months, 
and  had  abounded  with  more  acts  of  wickedness  and 
cruelty  than  any  other  to  be  met  with  in  story.** 
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Year  of        RoM£  duriniT  all  this  time '  took  no  advantaffe  of  her 

ROME  •  • 

51ft.  rival's  distress  to  promote  her  ruin,  but  continued  faith- 
^'  ^'  ^^'  fully  to  observe  the  treaty  of  peace  with  her;  and  even 
^^  ooi-  assisted  her  as  a  friend  in  many  instances.  Once,  in- 
^  deed,  there  seemed  to  be  some  danger  of  a  rupture.  For 
as  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  made 
prize  of  all  vessels  that  came  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
supply  the  rebels  with  provisions,  it  happened  that  they 
had  at  one  time  in  custody  500  Italians,  whom  they  had 
taken  carrying  on  this  traffic  for  the  profit  of  private 
merchants.  The  Romans,  offended  at  the  detaining  of 
these  traders  in  prison,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
revenge;  but  they  were  soon  appeased  by  a  respectful 
embassy  from  Carthage,  who  restored  the  prisoners  in 
so  frank  a  manner,  that  the  Romans,  not  to  be  behind 
her  in  courtesy,  enlarged,  without  ransom,  all  the  Car- 
thaginian captives,  that  yet  remained  of  those  who  had 
been  taken  during  the  Sicilian  war.  They  also  per- 
mitted their  merchants  to  supply  Carthage  with  whatso- 
ever she  stood  in  need  of,  and  prohibited  all  commerce 
virith  her  enemies.  Nay,  more  than  this,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Utica,  having  revolted  from  the  Carthaginians^ 
would  have  put  that  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
the  latter  rejected  the  overture ;  as  they  also  did  an  offer 
made  them  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  the  mercenaries 
there,  who,  following  the  example  of  those  in  Africa, 
had  turned  their  arms  against  the  masters  in  whose  pay 
they  were,  and  had  forcibly  seized  upon  that  island. 
Sir  W.  R.  Xhis  behaviour  towards  a  rival  power  (says  a  learned 
writer)  might  have  served  as  a  notable  example  of  Ro- 
man faith  to  all  posterity,  had  not  the  issue  proved  that 
it  proceeded  wholly  from  the  hope  of  greater  profit 
thereby  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  an  open 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace.    The  whole  estate  of 

'  Part  of  the  Y.  of  R.  612.-^.  Lutadui,  A.  Manliut. 
Y.  of  R.  513. — C.  Claudius,  M.  Sempronius. 
Y.  of  R.  514.— €.  Mamilius,  Q.  Valerius. 
Part  of  the  Y.  of  R.  515.^Tib.  Sempronius,  P.  Valerius. 
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Carthage  depended,  at  that  time»  upon  the  virtue  of  Vcv  of 
Amilcar,  and  had  he  been  overthrown  by  the  rebels  in     515. 
one  main  battle,  that  mighty  city  must  either  have  fallen  ^'^^' 
into  the  hands  of  merciless  villains,  or  have  humbled  ^ua  con- 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans^  with  whom 
she  had  lately  contended  for  superiority.  She  was  once 
during  the  war  reduced  by  the  rebels  to  so  great  extre- 
mity, as  not  to  be  far  from  such  a  miserable  choice. 
Wherefore  it  was  not  unwisely  done  of  the  Romans,  to 
make  such  demonstration  of  kindness,  and  honourable 
dealing,  as  might  invite  a  rich  but  sinking  ship  to  run 
herself  aground  upon  their  shore.    But  when  all  was 
well  ended  in  Africa,  and  the  Carthaginians  began  to  Poiyb.  b.  1. 
prepare  for  the  recovery  of  Sardinia,  then  did  ambition  ^ 
put  off  her  goodly  visor.  Though  the  Romans  had  for- 
merly refused  this  island,  when  offered  them  by  the  mer- 
cenaries (who  were  afterward  driven  thence  by  the  na- 
tives), they  now  resolved  to  take  possession  of  it  by  force 
of  arms.     One  of  the  consuls  passed  thither  with  an  Smninf 
army,  and  denounced  war  against  Carthage^  under  the  miTomp. 
shameless  pretence,  that  the  preparations  made  (by  that  ^^^ 
enfeebled  and  impoverished  city)  to  reduce  Sardinia,  Veodet. 
were  indeed  designed  against  Rome.     The  Cartha- 
ginians were  in  no  condition  at  this  time  to  enter  upon 
a  new  war  with  so  potent  an  enemy :  yielding  therefore 
to  necessity,  they  relinquished  all  pretensions  to  the 
island  for  ever;  and  not  only  so,  but  submitted  to  the 
exactions  of  the  consul,  who  farther  demanded  of  them^ 
as  the  price  of  a  peace,  the  sum  of  1200  talents:*  de-;  •  282,60cnl 

Arhnthiuit. 

testable  injustice  and  extortion,  which,  as  Polybius 
assures  us,  were  the  chief  cause  of  that  bloody  war,  in 
which  Hannibal  afterward,  'with  hereditary  hatred  and 
an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  pushed  the  Romans 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

612,  513b  For  three  years  the  Roman*,  having  no  war  to  maintain^  cntphy  thenuehe*  in  eHa~ 

51 4.  biishing  good  order  in  Itafyy  and  planting  coUmlet  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gauls  and  Ligurians.  The  republic  desires  to  assist  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt 
against  Antiochus  of  Syria  ;  hut  the  Egyptian  civiUy  decline*  the  ofer.  At 
length  the  Boian  Gaul*  breaking  the  peace  with  BomCy  and  the  Ligurians  being 

515.  in  motion^  the  Roman*  take  the  field.  The  coneul  Valerius  i*  vanquished  in  a 
battle  with  the  Boian  Gaul*.    He  qfterward  defhat*  them,  while  hi*  colleague 

518.  obtain*  a  victory  over  the  Ligurians.  Next  year  the  Roman*  act  entirely  on  the 
dejhuive  again*t  ifte  Boian*  ;  but  qffkn*ively  against  fhe  Ligurian*^  cmd  with 

517.  eucce**.  At  Rome  the  *ecutar  game*  are  celebrated.  The  new  conettl*  march 
again*t  the  Boian*  and  Liguriane,  who  having  catted  in  to  their  a**i*tance  an 
army  of  TratualpiHe  GatU*^  take  umbrage  at  their  number*^  fall  upon  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  conquerors^  weakened  by  their  victory,  are  obliged 
to  make  peace  with  the  Rotnan*.  The  Cortican*  im  the  meantime  rebel,  with 
whom  Claudiu*  Glycia*,  being  *ertt  against  them^  enter*  into  a  treaty,  on  term* 
dishonourable  to  the  republic.  She  refuee*  to  adJtere  to  the  treaty^  deliver*  up 
Claudiu*  to  the  re*entment  of  the  Cortican*^  atid  then  eubdue*  them  by  force  of 
arm*.  The  Coreican*,  in  conjunction  with  Carthage^  *tir  up  the  Sardinian*  to 
revofL  Hereupon  Rome  threaten*  the  Africem  republic  with  a  war^  but  i*  di- 
verted  from  it  by  an  emba**yfrom  Carthage :  and  Sardinia  being  ea*ily  reduced 

518.  the  next  year^  the  temple  ofjawu*  i*  ihutfor  the  first  time  nnce  the  reign  of 

519.  Numa  Pompiliu*.  A  few  montJt*  qfler^  the  Ligurian*,  Cortican*,  and  Sar^ 
dinian*,  take  arm*  again.    Thefir*t  in*tance  of  a  divorce  at  Rome.  Marriage* 

520.  settlement*  introduced.  Fabiu*  Maximu*  the  consul  subdues  the  Ligurian*  ;  Mt 
colleague  triumph*  fbr  hi$  exploit*  agtdnst  the  Sardinians,    At  the  motion  rf 

CeoiumTin.     .^butiu*,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  the  Judicature  of  the  centumvir*  i*  erected. 

521.  .    The  fbUffwing  year  Flaminiu*^  another  tribune  of  the  people^  propose*  a  law 

fbr  dividing  amongst  the  poor  citizen*  of  Rome  *ome  land*  lately  tedctn  froth 
the  Gaul*.  In  cbedience  to  hi* father  he  de*istsfrom  his  enterprise  ;  but  one  cf 
hi*  colleague*  carrie*  it  on,  and  succeed*,  notwithstanding  the  oppotition  of  the 
622*  senate.  Sardinia  and  Cortica^  now  entirely  *ubdued,  are  reduced  to  thefbrm 
of  a  Roman  province  ;  and  the  conqueror  of  tin*  latter  i*land  being  refused  a 
triumph,  give*  the  first  example  qfa**uming  that  honour  against  the  will  of 
the  senate. 


Ycvof 
ROME 

515. 
B.C.237. 

2Uthooii- 
iuUbip. 


Eutzop. 
b.  8.  e.  1. 


During  the  three  years  and  some  months  that  the  war 
of  Carthage  with  her  mercenaries  had  lasted,  the  Roman 
consuls  had  no  affiiirs  abroad,  and  seem  to  have  chiefly 
employed  their  thoughts  to  establish  good  order  in  Italy, 
and  to  secure  the  frontiers  against  the  Gauls  and  Ligu- 
rians, by  planting  colonies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
republic,  however,  would  gladly  have  engaged  in  some 
quarrel,  if  she  could  have  found  a  plausible  pretence  for 
it.  Eutropius  tells  us,  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  Sicily,  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  her  assistance  against 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  sumamed  the  God :  but.  the  Egyp- 
tian  having  got  rid  of  his  enemy  before  the  ambassadors 
arrived,  his  answer  was  only  a  compliment  of  thanks. 
And  we  have  seen,  that  afler  the  conclusion  of  the 
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African  war,  in  which  Carthage  was  triumphant,  the    T«M«f 
Romans  would  have  renewed  hostilities  against  that     510. 
hated  rival,  on  account  of  Sardinia,  if  they  had  not  ^'^"^^^ 
been  prevented  in  this  project,  by  an  unwilling  cession  2i4di  eon- 
of  that  island  to  them.  "*^*^^ 

But  about  the  same  time  these  ambitious  and  rest^ 
less  spirits  found  sufficient  opportunity  to  keep  their 
hardy  legions  in  exercise.  In  the  consulate  of  Tib.  Sem-  8«e  k  8. 
pronius  and  P.  Valerius,  those  Italic  Gauls  who  were  Pdyb.  ks. 
called  Boii,  and  who,  after  infinite  losses  and  calamities  ^  ^^' 
sustained  in  their  struggles  with  the  Romans,  had  con- 
tinued quiet  forty-five  years,  resolved  at  length,  upon 
some  very  trivial  pretences,  to  break  the  peace  which 
had  been  so  long  maintained  with  the  republic.  The 
old  men,  all  those  who  had  felt  the  hardships  and 
sufferings  of  the  former  wars,  being  extinct,  the  young 
men,  their  successors,  who  had  experienced  nothing  of 
those  miseries,  and  feared  nothing  from  fortune,  began, 
according  to  the  nature  of  man,  to  grow  turbulent  and 
desirous  of  some  change  in  their  condition ;  and  this 
was  the  true  source  of  their  rash  enterprise. 

The  Ligurians*  also  (whom  Rome  had  not  yet  begun  Ut.  EpH. 
to  subdue)  being  in  motion,  and  seeming  to  threaten 
her  with  war,  the  consuls  for  the  year  were  obliged  to 
divide  their  forces. 

Valerius  led  a  consular  army  against  the  (jauls,  and  Orai.K  4. 
was  vanquished  in  his  first  battle  with  them^  in  which  vai'Max. 
he  lost  3500  men.    Upon  the  news  of  this  defeat,  the  ^  *•  *^  ^ 
Romans  immediately  despatched  M.  Genucius  Cipus, 
one  of  the  praetors,  from  the  city,  with  a  reinforcement 
for  the  consul.    Valerius  looking  on  this  precaution  as 
a  personal  affront,  and  believing  that  he  was  still  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the 
blow  he  had  received,  hastened  to  attack  them  again, 
before  Cipus  could  arrive.     His  soldiers  were  no  less 

•  Ligiirui  oomprdiended  at  this  time  the  whole  extent  of  country  between  the 
Ano,  die  Apemiinei,  the  ooontrj  of  the  ADAace,  the  Fo^  the  maritiiiie  Alpe,  and 
the  Ligurian  lea  (now  the  lea  of  6cnoa> 
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Yett©f   zealous  than  himself  to  recover  their  honour;  and 

615.     being  animated  by  this  motive  behaved  themselves  so 

^^'^'  gallantly,  that  they  slew  14,000  of  the  Gauls,  and 

fuuw  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  prisoners.     However,  this  victory  did  not 

obtain  the  consul  a  triumph,  because  he  had  been  rash 

in  the  attempt,  and  had  not  paid  sufficient  deference 

to  the  sentiments  of  the  senate  and  people. 

In  the  meantime  Sempronius,  the  other  consuI,gained 

a  battle  (though  not  adecisive  one)againsttheLigurian8. 

These  wats  were  continued  by  the  next  year's  consuls, 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus.    FuU 

tuiihip.  '  viusacquired  no  honour  by  the  campaign.    It  was  with 

ZoD.  b.  a   great  difficulty  that  he  preserved  his  camp  from  being 

forced  by  the  Gauls,  whose  country  on  this  side  of  the 

Po  he  had  entered ;  he  was  obliged  to  keep  within  his 

intrenchments,  and  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive. 

Cornelius  had  better  success  against  the  Ligurians 

near  Hetruria.    He  obtained  a  victory,  for  which  he 

was  rewarded  with  a  triumph. 

Eotrop.  During  these  wars,  preparations  were  made  at  Rome 

to  celebrate  the  secular  games  :^  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 

KcD.  Andq.      *  Ludi  S(tctthre$,  the  most  remaikable  games  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman 

rrt2.  ttory.   The  oommon  opinion  makea  them  to  have  had  a  ▼errodd  original,  of  whiek 

6.  c.  7*  we  have  a  tedious  relation  in  Valerius  Maximus,  of  the  anoeots,  and  Angelus  Po- 
Lib.  2.  c.  4.  litianus  of  the  modems.  Monsieur  Dader,  in  his  excellent  lematin  on  &  secular 
MisceL  poemofHorace,pa8sesby  this  old  conceit  as  trivial  and  fabulous,  and  assures  us, 
c.  58.  that  we  need  go  no  ftfther  for  the  rise  of  the  custom  than  to  the  Sibylline  orades, 

for  which  the  Romans  had  so  great  an  esteem  and  veneration. 

In  these  sacred  writings  there  was  one  fSunous  prophecy  to  this  effect;  that  if  the 
Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  every  age,  should  hold  solemn  ffunes  in  the  Campos 
Martins  to  the  honour  of  Pluto,  Proserpine,  Juno^  ApoUo,  Diana,  Ceres,  and  the 
Parce,  or  three  fatal  sistot,  their  city  should  ever  flourish,  and  all  nations  be  sub* 
jected  to  thdr  dominion.  They  were  very  ready  to  obey  the  oracle,  and,  in  all  the 
ceremonies  used  on  that  occasion,  oonformed  themsdves  to  its  directions.  The  whole 
manner  of  the  solemnity  was  as  follows :  in  the  first  place,  the  heralds  received 
orders  to  make  an  invitation  of  the  whole  world  to  come  to  a  feast  which  they  bad 
never  seen  already,  and  should  never  see  agahi.  Some  few  days  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  games,  the  quindecemviri,  taking  their  seats  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  the 
Palatine  temple,  distributed  among  die  peopKpurifyingcompositiotis,a8  flambeaux, 
brimston^and  sulf^ur.  Fromhenoe  the  people  passed  on  to  Diana's  temple  on  the 
Aventinemountain,  carrying  wheat^  barley,  and  beans,  asan  ofiering ;  and  after  this 
they  spent  whola  nights  in  devodon  to  the  destinies.  At  length,  when  the  time  of 
the  gunes  was  actually  oome^  which  continued  three  days  and  three  nights,  the 
people  assembled  in  m  Campus  Marthis,  and  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo^ 
Latona,  Diana,  the  Parce,  Ceres,  Pluto,  and  Proserpine.  On  the  first  night  of  the 
feast,  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  diequindecem  viri,  commanded  three  altars  to  be 
raised  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  they  sprinkled  with  thebloodofthreelamba, 
and  then  proceeded  to  burn  theofieringsand  the  victims.    After  thi%  they  marked 
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cuse,  came  to  see  the  show,  and  brought  with  him    Ycm  of 
200,000  modii  (measures  containing  a  peck  and  a     51& 
half)  of  wheat,  that  the  vast  concourse  of  people  ^^^^ 
might  not  cause  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  215th  oon. 

The  year  of  the  secular  games  was  not  a  year  of  *"^*' 
tranquillity.    The  new  consuls,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus 

out  a  tpftce  which  serred  for  a  theatre^  being  illuininated  by  an  innumerable  mul- 
tttade  of  flambeaux  and  Area:  here  they  tang  tome  certain  hymna  composed  00 
this  occasion,  and  celebrated  all  kinds  of  sports.  On  the  day  aner,  when  they  had 
been  at  the  Capitol  to  ofier  the  Ticthni,  they  returned  to  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
hdd  sports  to  the  honour  of  Apollo  and  JDiana.  These  lasted  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  noble  matrons,  at  the  hour  appointed  b^  the  orade,  went  to  the  Capitol 
to  sing  hymns  to  Jupiter.  On  the  third  day,  which  oonduded  the  fieast,  twenty, 
seven  young  lx>ys,  and  as  many  girls,  sang,  in  the  temple  of  Palatine  Apollo, 
hynms  and  verses  in  CFreck  and  Latin,  to  recommend  the  dty  to  the  protection  of 
those  deities  whom  they  designed  particularly  to  honour  by  their  sacrifices. 

The  famous  secular  poem  of  Horace  was  composed  for  this  lastday,  in  the  se- 
cular game  held  by  Augustus.  Dader  has  given  his  judgment  on  this  poem,  as 
the  master-piece  of  Horace ;  and  believes  that  all  antiquity  cannot  furnish  us 
with  any  thing  more  happily  complete. 

There  has  been  much  controversy,  whether  these  games  were  celebrated  every 
hundred  or  every  hundred  and  ten  years.    For  the  former  opinion,  Censorhius*  *  De  Die 
alleges  the  testimony  of  Valerius  Antias,  Varro,  and  Livy,  and  this  was  certainly  Natali, 
ihe  space  of  time  which  die  Romans  called  stgculum,  or  an  age.     For  the  latter  c.  17* 
heproduceth  the  authority  of  the  registers,  or  commcDtaries  of  thequindecemviri, 
and  the  edicts  of  Augustus,  besides  the  plain  evidence  of  Horace  in  his  secular 
poem;  21. 

Certus  undenot  decies  per  annotf  &c 

This  last  space  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  Sibylline  oracle  itself;  the  verses 
•f  which,  reMng  to  this  purpose^  aietiaoisaibed  by  Zoiimas  in  the  second  book 
of  his  histdry. 

*AXk*  iifv  Mv  fAmugrt  Inn  ;^C«f  «v#^MrMr< 

Yet,  according  to  the  andent  accounts  we  have  of  their  celebration  in  the  several 
ages,  netthet  of  these  periods  are  much  regarded. 

The  first  were  held  A.  U,  C.  245,  or  298. 

The  second  A.  330,  or  408. 

The  third  A,  518. 

The  fourth  dther  A,  605,  or  608,  or  628. 

The  fifth  by  Augustus,  A.  736. 

The  sixth  by  Claudius,  A.  800. 

The  seventh  by  Domitian,  A,  841. 

The  eighth  by  Severus,  A,  957* 

The  ninth  by  Philip,  A,  1000. 

The  tenth  by  Hooorius,  A,  1157. 
The  disorder,  without  question,  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  emp;^ror8,  who 
wrre  extremely  desirous  to  have  the  hopour  of  cdebrating  these  games  in  their  reign ; 
•1^  therefore,  upon  the  slightest  pretence,  many  times  made  them  return  beSre 
^ir  ordinanr  course.  Thus  Claudius  pretended  that  Augustus  had  hdd  the  games 
before  their  oue  time,  that  he  might  have  the  least  excuse  to  keep  them  within  slx^- 
four  years  afterward.  On  which  account,  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  the  people  scoffed 
M  his  criers,  i^en  they  went  about  proclaiming  games  that  nobody  had  ever  seen, 
mor  would  see  again ;  whereas  there  were  not  (»ly  many  persons  alive  who  remem- 
bered the  games  of  Augustus  but  several  players,  who  had  acted  in  those  games, 
were  now  again  brought  on  the  stage  by  Claudius.    Sueton.  Claud.  21. 

What  part  of  the  year  the  secularg  ames  were  celebrated  in  is  uncertain ;  pro-  Mr.  Walker 
bably,  in  the  times  of  the  commonn^th,  on  the  days  of  the  nativity  of  the  dty,  of  Coins, 
i.  tf.  the  9, 10, 1 1,  KaL  Maii,  but  under  the  emperors,  on  the  day  when  they  came  p.  168. 
to  their  power* 
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Y«r  of   and  C.  Licinms  Varus,  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  to 
517.      oppose  the  Gauls.     The  confidence  of  their  leaders 
^'^-  ^^  being  raised  by  the  multitudes  of  men  they  had  assem«* 
2LSdi  ooo-  bled,  and  by  the  expectation  of  a  strong  reinforce-* 
"^^^      ment  of  their  countrymen  from  the  other  side  the 
AIps^  they  demanded  the  restitution  of  Ariminum, 
formerly  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans.    Lentulus 
and  Varus,  to  gain  time  (not  having  their  troops  com- 
plete), referred  the  matter  to  the  determination  of  the 
senate,  and  in  the  interim  agreed  upon  a  truce  with 
the  enemy,  whose  commanders  were  very  ready  to 
consent  to  a  cessation  of  arms  till  they  should  be 
joined  by  the  forces  they  expected  from  Transalpine 
Pdyb.  b.2.  Gaul.      When  these  forces  arrived,  their  number 

c.  21>  . 

proved  so  great  as  to  give  umbrage  to  those  whom 
they  came  to  assist.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls,  more 
afraid  of  the  new  comers  than  of  the  Romans,  turned 
their  arms  against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight;  but 
first  slew  their  own  two  generals  (or  kings)  Ates  and 
Galates,  for  having,  of  their  own  head,  and  without 
consulting  the  nation,  invited  such  dangerous  allies 
to  cross  the  Alps.  The  enemy  being  thus  defeated 
by  themselves,  two  consular  armies  were  no  longer 
necessary  to  repress  them.  Lentulus,  with  his  legions 
alone,  not  only  reduced  the  Boii  to  yield  a  part  of 
their  country  as  the  condition  of  a  peace;  but  took  a 
great  number  of  forts  from  the  Ligurians,  partly  by 
force,  and  partly  by  composition. 
Zon.  b.  8.  In  the  meantime.  Varus  made  preparations  for  going 
to  the  island  of  Corsica,  which,  by  the  secret  intrigues 
of  the  Carthaginians,  had  been  induced  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  consul,  not  finding  a  fleet 
ready  to  transport  his  whole  army,  sent  away  befpre 
him  a  small  number  of  ships  with  a  detachment  under 
the  command  of  that  Claudius  Glycias,  who  had 
formerly  been  named  to  the  dictatorship  in  derision. 
Claudius  had  served,  since  that  time,  with  good  re- 
putation, in  several  posts  of  a  lower  order,  but  had 
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never  commanded  in  chief.     Seeing  himself  now  at    y«^^ 
the  head  of  a  part  of  the  consular  army,  his  ambition     517. 
was  raised,  and  fancying  it  would  be  much  for  his  ^^'^^ 
honour  to  gain  this  island  to  the  republic  without  ^^j^t"^ 
bloodshed,  he,  without  the  consent  of  consul  or  senate, 
made  a  shameful  peace  with  the  Corsicans.    The  coiu 
sul,  at  his  arrival,  annulled  the  treaty,  renewed  the 
war,  and  subdued  the  island  by  force  of  arms.    As  for  iho  vpaA 
Claudius,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  delivered  p.603.y«i. 
up  to  the  resentment  of  the  Corsicans,  for  having  ^^A  ^ 
drawn  them  (as  it  was  alleged)  into  a  bloody  war  by 
a  fallacious  j^ace:  in  which  sentence  the  republic, 
beside  the  punishing  a  breach  of  duty  and  order,  had 
the  farther  view  of  preventing  the  reproach  that  might . 
have  been  cast  upon  the  consul,  for  having  made  war 
on  a  people  who  depended  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty. 
However,  the  Corsicans  disdained  this  reparation,  and 
sent  Claudius  back  to  Rome.     There  he  was  put  to 
death  in  prison,  and  then  his  body,  being  first  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  steps  called  Seal®  Gemonias,  on 
which  the  bodies  of  the  greatest  malefactors  used  to 
be  exposed,  was  thence  dragged  away  with  an  iron 
crook,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

This  execution  of  Claudius  did  not  satisfy  the  Cor« 
sicans,  who  had  been  amused  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 
only  to  give  their  enemies  the  better  opportunity  to 
subdue  them  by  a  war.    The  near  neighbourhood  of 
Sardinia  made  it  easy  for  them  to  communicate  their 
discontent  to  the  people  of  that  island ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  Carthage  underhand  excited  the  Sardinians  toz<m.K& 
revolt  from  the  Romans;  and  that  Rome,  for  this^"^V 
reason,  made  preparations  for  a  new  war  with  the 
African  republic.     Alarmed  at  this  news,  the  Car-* 
thaginians  Ibnt  ambassador  after  ambassador  to  nego- 
tiate an  accommodation ;  but  all  in  vain.    At  length 
they  despatched  to  Rome,  for  the  same  end,  ten  of  the 
principal  members  of  their  state,  among  whom  was  Oros.  b.  4. 
otae  Hanno,  a  young  man  of  great  spirit  and  vivacity.  ^  ^^  . 
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Yen  of  When  these  new  deputies  haid  for  awhile  employed  the 
^  61t!  '  lowest  submissions  and  the  humblest  entreaties  to  pro- 
B.C.SS5.  ^m^  ^  reconciliation,  and  all  to  no  eflfect,  Hanno, 
aiodicoo.  weary  of  so  much  cringing,  and  full  of  indignation  at 
m^n  *^®  rough  and  haughty  answers  of  the  senate,  cried 
cap.  ILL  '  out  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  dignity,  ^^  Well, 
^  then,  if  you  are  resolved  to  break  the  treaty,  reinstate 

us  in  the  condition  we  were  in  before  it  was  concluded. 
Restore  to  us  Sicily  and  Sardinia.    With  these  we 
bought  of  you,  not  a  short  truce,  but  a  peace  that  was 
to  be  perpetual/'    The  senators,  ashamed,  dismissed 
the  deputies  with  a  milder  answer. 
Y.  R.  618.      After  this,  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  C.  Attilius 
'     '  Balbus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  drew  lots  for  their 
^uwpT^  provinces;  the  former  continued  in  Italy,  while  the 
latter  easily  recovered  Sardinia,  and  settled  peace  there> 
but  without  reducing  it  to  a  Roman  province. 
Rntrap.  And  now  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  up  for  the 

Veu.  Pat    first  time  since  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.     For 
o^*^^  near  450  years  the  Romans  had  been  almost  con- 
«•  IS.        tinually  in  arms:  and  so  steady  was  their  ambition, 
c  1^!      *  and  so  unwearied  their  constancy  in  pursuing  its  die* 
tates,  that  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  history  we 
shall  see  them,  in  spite  of  numberless  misfortunes, 
still  forming  new  enterprises  upon  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  never  ceasing  to  push  their  conquests 
till  they  have  attained  to  universal  empire. 
Y.  R.519.       The  present  tranquillity  lasted  but  a  few  months.  In 
^'  ^'  ^^'  the  following  consulship,  of  L.  Posthumius  Albin  us  and 
•^  ^^^  '^P*  Carvilius,  three  armies  were  raised  to  act  against  the 
Zoo.  b.  8.    Sardinians,  Corsicans,  and  Ligurians,  who  had  (proba- 
i^Ty.Epit  |j|y)  engaged  themselves,  by  secret  treaties,  mutually 
Tab.  Tri.   to  assist  ouc  another.    Posthumius  succeeded  afirainst 
the  Ligurians ;  but  the  praetor  Cornelius,  who  com- 
manded in  Sardinia,  was,  with  many  of  his  soldiers, 
carried  off  by  distemper.     Carvilius  (from  Corsica) 
transported  his  legions  thither,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Sardinians,  and  then  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 
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In  this  consulship,  the  censors,  observing  the  number    Year  of 
of thecitizenstobeconsiderablylessened,and imputing  ^ %f,  ^ 
it  to  men  marryingonly  with  a  view  to  interest,  deserting  ^'  ^'  ^"^^ 
theirownwivesforfearofhavingmanychildrentomain-  2i»th  con. 
tain,  and  carrying  on  unlawful  intrigues  with  other  ""^^* 
women,  they  obliged  all  the  citizens  to  swear,  that  they 
would  not  marry  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  in- 
creasing  the  subjects  of  the  republic.    This  oath  raised  ^d-  t.  '4. 
many  scruples;  and  caused  many  ruptures  between b.  17*^ 21. 
husbtods  and  wives.     Among  the  rest  one  Carvilius  s^xl^de 
Ruga,  a  considerable  man,  thought  himself  bound  by  ^^ 
his  oath  to  divorce  his  wife,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  p. W 
because  she  was  barren,  and,  accordingly,  he  put  her 
away,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  married  another; 
the  first  instance  of  divorce  at  Rome  in  519  years,  not- 
withstanding that  the  laws  had  always  allowed  it.  And 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  marriage-contracts  we^e 
first  introduced,  to  secure  women's  portions  in  case 
of  divorces,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter  grow  scan- 
dalously frequent,  as  a  corruption  of  manners  prevailed 
in  the  republic. 

The  fresh  revolts  of  the  Sardinians  and  Ligurians  Y.R.620. 
obliged  the  new  consuls,  M.  Pomponius  Matho  and  Q-        " 


219th  eon- 


Fabius  Maximus  (the  same  Fabius  who  afterward  ac-  ^^^ 
quired  so  muchgloryin  thewars  of  Hannibal),  to  divide  pint  Life 
the  Roman  forces.     It  now  falling  to  Fabius*s  lot  to''^*'**^ 
make  war  with  the  Ligurians,  he  drove  them  out  of  the 
flat  country,  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  under  the 
Alps.     In  the  meantime,  his  colleague  Pomponius 
sailed  for  Sardinia,  and  gained  some  victories  there,  for  Tmb.  Tri. 
which  a  triumph  was  granted  him  at  his  return  home.  ""^^* 

It  is  conjectured,  that  about  this  time  the  -^butian 
law  (so  called  from  the  two  ^butii,  tribunes  of  the  peo-  a.  GeU. 
pie,  who  proposed  it  and  got  it  passed)  was  promulged.  *^  *^  <^  ^^^ 
It  retrenched  many  frivolous  customs,  ordained  by  the 
twelve  tables  to  be  observed  in  processes  relating  to 
civil  affairs,  and  it  also  directed  that  three  able  and 

VOL.  XL  o  o 
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TMrof  judicious  men  should  be  chosen  out  of  each  tribe  to  form 
52a  a  new  tribunal,  which,  subordinate  to  the  praetors,  m  ight 
^^•^^  assist  them,  and  remedy  the  inconveniences  often  occa- 
^  UM  ^^'  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  absence  from  Eome.  These  new  judges 
Pompon,  de  ^^^^  Called,  for  brevity's  sake,  centum  virs,**  though  they 
Orig.  jurii.  i^ere  105  in  number;  and  when  they  were  ailerward 

augmented  to  180,  they  still  kept  the  same  name. 
Y.  R.  531.      The  establishment  of  this  new  tribunal  made  no 
— '- — '-  change  as  to  the  direction  of  state  affiiirs,  which  conti- 
^^^  nued  wholly  in  the  senate  and  comi/ia.  flaminius,  one 
Cic  In  Bra-  of  the  tribuucs,  made  a  motion  to  the  common^  at  thb 
Po^b.  b.8.  time,  to  distribute  a  fruitful  country,  lately  taken  from 
^  ^^*        the  Gauls,  among  the  poor  citizens  of  Rome.    All  mo- 
tions of  this  kind  had  ever  been  opposed  by  the  se- 
nators, out  of  private  interest ;  and  now  they  had  indeed 
a  better  reason  to  unite  their  strength,  in  order  to  hinder 
flaminius's  motion  from  passing  into  a  law.  They  fore- 
saw that  the  Gauls,  on  both  sides  the  Po,  would  impa- 
tiently bear  the  distribution  proposed  of  those  lands. 
Neither  the  threats  of  the  present  consuls,  M.  ^milius 
Lepidus  and  M.  Publicius  Malleolus,  nor  the  entreaties 
of  the  senate,  nor  yet  the  tears  of  his  own  father,  whom 
the  patricians  had  gained  over  to  them,  could  prevail 
^*6l  c^   with  Flaminiua  to  desist.     On  the  day  appointed  for 
§6.      '   proposing  the  law  to  the  anniiia^  ^e  mounted  the  rostra, 
Rhet.  b.  sJ*  ftttd  spoke  to  the  people  in  favour  of  it ;  but  in  the  midst 
^  ^^'        of  his  harangue,  his  father  appearing  on  a  sudden, 
ascended  the  rostra,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  com- 
manded him  to  follow  him  home;  and  then  flaminius 
immediately  obeyed  without  reply;  and  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  not  the  least  noise  nor  murmur  was  heard 
in  the  assembly.   Nevertheless,  the  afikir  was  now  only 
postponed ;  it  was  afterward  carried  into  execution ; 

Plin.  Jon.  «  They  were  divided  into  four  ooarts  or  chamben.  The  causes,  wfaidi  UH  under 

b.  0.  their  oognixtoce,  were  such  as  related  to  prescriptions,  guardianships,  degrees  of 

Epist.  1.  consanguinity  or  affinity,  damages  occasioned  by  inundations,  contests  about 

Cicero  de  building  or  repairing  middle  walls,  the  windows  a  man  might  open  upon  hia 

Oxat.  b.  1.  neighbour,  witn  an  infinite  number  of  other  matters,  that  often  raised  oisputes 

c*  ^-  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  dtjv 
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and  what  the  senators  had  apprehended  came  to  pass ;    Vear  of 
a  dangerous  war  from  the  angry  Gauls.  522. 

In  the  following  yeartiie  new  consuls,  M.  Pomponius  ^'^'^^' 
Matho  and  C.  Papirius  Maso,  entirely  finished  the  ^j^^ 
conquest  of  the  two  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  p^^^^^  2. 
which  were  then  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Roman  pro- 1*|- 
vince,  upon  the  same  foot  as  Sicily.     It  is  probable, 
that  after  this  regulation  Pomponius  continued  in  the 
new  province  to  govern  it  in  quality  of  proconsul  or 
prietor,  when  the  year  of  his  consulate,  which  was  not  far 
from  aconclusion,  should  expire ;  but  Papirius  returned 
to  Rome.  At  his  arrival,  he  found  the  grand  elections  Fait.  Cap. 
over;  a  dictator  had  been  created  to  hold  the  Mmiiia^ 
80  that,  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  magi- 
stracy,  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  he  also  quickly  per- 
ceived, upon  trial,  that  he  had  no  more  credit  than 
business.    The  senate,  dissatisfied  with  him  for  some 
reason  unknown,  refused  him  a  triumph.     This  pro- 
voked him  to  take  a  method  entirely  new,  to  do  him- 
self honour.  At  the  head  of  his  army,  he  marched  to  Vai  Max. 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba,  with  pi^.  b.^o. 
all  the  pomp  with  which  triumphant  victors  were  wont  ^'  ^ 
to  march  to  the  Capitol ;  he  made  no  alteration  in  the 
ceremony,  except  that  instead  of  a  crown  of  laurel,  he 
wore,  a  crown  of  myrtle,  on  account  of  his  having  Fettas  in 
defeated  the  Corsicans,  in  a  place  where  was  a  grove  J^    ^' 
of  myrtles.     This  example  of  Papirius  was  afterward 
followed  by  many  generals  to  whom  the  senate  reftised 
the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TH£  FI&ST  ILLTMAV  WAB. 

'  62S.  The  Ramms  tend  ambMttadon  to  Teuta^  queen,  of  a  part  oflUyHeumy  io  coin. 
plain  of  the  piracies  of  her  tutject*.  Teuta,  (fended  at  tite  haughty  feAoriotir 
qfone  of  the  ambattadort^  causes  them  all  to  be  murdered  in  their  return  hornet 

624.  To  revenge  this  insuHy  Rome  employs  both  her  consuls^  who^  assisted  by  Deme^ 
trius  of  Pharos^  successfully  begin  the  war;  which  isfiniAed  in  thefbUawing 

625.  P^r  by  a  treaty  qf  peaeCy  dictated  by  the  republic.    Her  aequainiastce  with 
the  Greeks  commences  at  this  time. 

Year  of    .    The  next  Year  M.  ^milius  Barbula,  and  M.  Junius 

ROME  ' 

623.      Pera,  being  consuls,  the  republic  engaged  in  a  new 
^'^'^^  war  out  of  Italy.    Illyricum,  or  rather  that  part  of  the 
222d  coo.    country  so  called,  which  lies  upon  the.  Adriatic,  i^nd 
Poiyb!  b.  2.  confines  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this  time 
^^\    .    governed  by  a  woman,  named  Teuta,  the  widow  of 
liy^  "*  king  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  son  Pincus,  und^r 
age.    The  success  of  her  late  husband's  arms,  who  ht^d 
vanquished  the  ^tolians,  made  her  vain  and  presump- 
tuous ;  and  being  governed  by  evil  councils,  she,  instead 
of  prudently  managing  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in  peace, 
commissioned  her  subjects  to  practise  piracy  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  sieze.ali  the  places  they  could;  which 
was,  in  a  manner,  declaring  herself  a  common  enemy 
to  all  nations.     Her  pirates  had  taken  many  ships 
belonging  to.  the  Roman  merchants,  and  she  was  npw 
Zon.  b.  8.   besieghig  the  island  of  Issa,  in  the  Adriatic:  tl^e  in- 
cerptxiL  "  habitants  of  which  had  put  themselves  under  the  prp- 
tection  of  the  republic.    Upon  the  complaints  of  those 
merchants,  and  to  protect  the  people  of  Issa,  the  senate 
despatched  two  ambassadors,  Caius  and  Lucius  Corun- 
Poiyb.  b.2.  canius,  to  the  Illyrian  queen,  to  require  of  her  that  she 
^  ^         would  restrain  her  subjects  from  infesting  the  seas  with 
their  piracies.    To  this  demand  the  queen  answered, 
that  she  would  take  care  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Illyrian  nation,  but  that  she 
thought  it  was  never  the  custom  of  princes  to  hinder 
private  subjects  from  making  what  advantages  they 
could  from  the  sea.     '^  But  the  Romans  (replied  the 
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younger  of  the  ambassadors)  have  an  excellent  custom,    Yetr  br 
which  is,  to  punish  private  injuries  by  a  public  revenge,      b2S, 
and  to  relieve  the  oppressed,     Teuta,  by  the  help  of  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
the  gods,  we  shall  find  means  to  make  you  speedily  ^^^^' 
reform  your  royal  institutions."     The  proud  queen, 
angry  to  excess  at  these  words,  secretly  contrived  to 
have  the  ambassadors  murdered  on  their  return  home-^ 
ward.    Upon  the  news  of  this  cruel  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations,  the  senate,  having  first  done  honour  to  the 
manes  of  the  ambassadors,  by  erecting,  as  was  usual 
in  such  cases,  statues  three  feet  high  to  their  memory, 
equipped  a  fleet  with  all  expedition  to  begin  the  war,  PUny,u.34. 
Teuta,  alarmed  with  these  preparations,  despatched  dio.  in  Ex/ 
an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  disown  her  having  had  any  ^\*3 
share  in  the  murder;  yet  when  the  Romans  demanded 
that  the  murderers  should  be  delivered  up,  she  per- 
emptorily refused  it. 

The  consuls  therefore  for  the  new  year,  P.  Posthu-  y.  r.  624. 
tnius  Albinus  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  both  em- 


barked  for  lUyricum.  Fulvius  had  the  command  of  the  ^hij^" 
fleet,  consisting  of  200  galleys,  and  Posthumius  of  the  Poiyb.  b,5. 
land  forces,  which  were  20,000  foot,  and  a  small  body  ^  ^^' 
of  horse.  The  queen,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
had  augmented  her  fleet,  and  sent  it  to  plunder  the 
coasts  of  Greece.  One  part  sailed  to  Corcyra*  (a  small  •Now  Cur- 
island  lying  near  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic),  the  rest  an- 
chored before  Epidamnum.  These,  who  had  thought 
to  surprise  the  town,  having  failed  of  their  hope,  re- 
joined the  squadron  that  lay  before  Corcyra :  the  people 
of  which  place  had  called  in  the  j^tolians  and  Achaeans 
to  their  assistance, — Nevertheless,  the  Illyrians,  being 
assisted  by  the  Acamanians,  had  the  victory  in  a  brisk 
action  by  sea:  so  that  Corcyra,  being  no-  longer  in  a 
condition  to  defend  itself,  capitulated,  and  received  an 
Illyrian  garrison,  commanded  by  Demetrius  of  Hiaros : 
after  which,  the  conquerors  sailed  to  Epidamnum,  and 
renewed  the  siege  of  that  place, 

Fulvius  sailed  directly  for  Corcyra  j  and  though  he 
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Yeiffof    learned  by  the  way  that  the  city  had  surrendered,  he 

024.      pursued  his  course,  having  a  secret  intelligence  with 

^•^•^^  Demetrius ;  who,  knowing  that  some  ill  offices  had 

223d  coo.   been  done  him  with  Teuta,  and  fearing  her  resent- 

^      ment,  had  promised  the  consul  to  deliver  up  the  place 

to  him;  and  this  he  did  with  the  consent  of  the  Cor- 

cyrsans,  who  thought  it  the  only  means  of  getting  a 

protection  from  the  insults  of  the  lUyrians. 

By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  same  Deme- 
trius, the  Romans  (after  Posthumius  had  landed  his 
forces)  made  themselves  masters  of  Apollonia  (a 
great  city,  and  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum,  on  the 
side  of  Macedon),  and  of  many  other  places,  of  which, 
to  reward  his  services,  they  appointed  him  governor. 
Teuta  was  quickly  constrained  by  Posthumius's  army 
to  retire  for  safety  to  the  inner  part  of  Ulyricum, 
while  Fulvius,  with  his  naval  forces,  cleared  the  sea 
of  her  pirates. 
B.  c.'^.'      Upon  the  election  of  Sp.  Carvilius  and  Q.  Fabius 

Verrucosus  to  the  consulate,  Fulvius  was  recalled  from 

•uiship.  Illyricum,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the 
land  forces ;  and  Posthumius  received  orders  to  stay 
therewith  the  remainder,inqualityof  proconsul.  Teuta, 
who  perhaps  had  built  some  hopes  on  a  change  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,  finding  that  Posthumius  not  only 
wintered  in  Illyricum,  but  was  raising  fresh  troops  to 
pursue  the  war,  sent  early  in  the  spring  from  Rhizon 
(whither  she  had  retired)  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  divert 
Poiyb,  b.  2.  the  storm.  The  senate  granted  her  a  peace  on  these 
in  iilyr.  couditious :  ^^  That  she  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Romans ;  surrender  to  them  all  Illyricum,  a  few 
places  excepted(  Appian  mentionsCorcyra,Pharos,Issa^ 
Epidamnum  (or  Dyrrachium),  and  the  country  of  the 
Atintanes,  as  yielded  to  the  Romans) ;  and  (which  prin- 
cipally concerned  the  Greeks)  that  not  more  than  two 
of  her  ships,  and  these  unarmed,  should  be  permitted 
to  sail  beyond  Lissos,''  a  seaport  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricum  and  Macedon.  Thus  ended  the  first  Ulyrian 
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war,  which  had  not  lasted  quite  two  years.     As  for    Yew  of 

R  n  ivf  "P 
Teuta,  whether  out  of  shame,  or  compelled  to  it  by  a     525. 

secret  article  of  the  treaty,  she  abdicated  the  regency,  ^^'^^^ 

and  Demetrius  took  her  place.  224th  am. 

Posthumius,  afler  this,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  MtQ-  ^ 
lians  and  Achsans,  to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  for 
which  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  war,  what  had 
been  the  events  of  it,  and  upon  what  terms  a  peace  had 
been  concluded.  The  ambassadors  having  performed 
their  commission,  returned  to  Corcyra  much  pleased 
with  the  courteous  reception  they  had  met  with  from 
those  state3.  In  reality,  the  treaty  was  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Greeks,  and  delivered  them  from  vexations  and 
perpetual  fears :  for  all  Greece  had  been  plagued  and 
infested  with  the  lUyrian  piracies. 

Polybius  remarks,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that 
any  Roman  troops  crossed  the  sea  into  Ulyricum ;  and 
the  first  time  that  there  was  any  intercourse  by  am- 
bassadors between  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
latter,  about  the  same  time,  sent  ambas8adoi*s  to  Co- 
rinth and  to  Athens.  They  were  honourably  received.  Poiyb.  b.  2. 
The  Corinthians,  by  a  public  act,  decreed  that  the 
Romans  should  be  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games. 

And  Zonaras  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians  declared  Zoo.  b.  a. 
the  Romans  citizens  of  Athens,  and  decreed  them  the 
privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis ; 
that  is,  of  the  festival  of  Ceres^  celebrated  at  Eleusis, 
a  city  of  Attica. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

626.  7^  GatUt  <m  both  sides  ihe  Po  take  arms.    To  oppose  these  formidable  enemies^ 

527.  the  Romans  make  ejctraordinary  preparations;  and  the  next  year  obtain  a 
complete  victory  over  them.     Yet  thefoUowinff  consuls  make  no  progress  in  the 

528.  war.  Their  successors,  though  Rome,  terrified  by  prodigies,  had  ordered  ihem^ 
529!.      '^  return  to  the  city,  liazard  a  pitched  battle,  and  gain  the  victory.     Claudius 

530.  Marcellus  vanquii^s  in  single  combat  ihe  general  of  the  Gauls,  rt/to,  dis- 
couraged by  his  death,  are  put  to  Jlight,     Insubria  and  Liguria  submit,  and 

531.  are  made  one  province,  tehtch  takes  &e  name  of  Cisalpine  GanL    Istria  on  the 

532.  Adriatic  is  subdued  by  the  republic. 

Yotf  of  Before  the  lUyrian  war  was  well  ended,  the  Italic 
^  MG*  ^  Gauls  on  both  sides  the  Po  began  to  be  in  motion. 
B.a226.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  P.  Valerius 
225th  000.  Flaccus  and  M.  Attilius  Regulus,  the  consuls  for  the 
Buiahip.      jjg^  yg^j.^  j-qqJ^  j-l^g  ggj^j  against  them,  or  performed 

any  military  exploit/ 

The  Romans  had  the  extremest  dread  of  those  ene- 
mies who  had  formerly  reduced  their  state  to  the  very 
brink  of  total  destruction.  There  was  a  prophecy  at 
this  time  current  at  Rome,  ^  That  the  Gauls  and  Greeks 
should  one  day  be  in  possession  of  it/  This  prophec;^ 
is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Sibylline  books.  The 
completion  of  it  seemed  now  to  approach,  when  the 
states  of  the  republic  were  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Greeks,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Gauls.    The  succeed- 

Y.R.627.  ing  consuls,  therefore,  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  L. 

'        Apustius  FuUo,  consulted  with  the  pontifices,  how  to 

^^SwiT*'*"  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  people ;  and  immediately 
an  edict  was  published  by  the  decemvirs,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  Sibylline  books,  commanding  that  two 
Greeks,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  Gauls,  a  man 

Zon.  b.  &    and  a  woman,  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  Ox  Market ; 

^13.  ^*  ^'  and  by  this  they  persuaded  the  people,  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled,  and  that  the  Gauls  and  Greeks 
had  taken  possession  of  Rome. 

Pomp,  de  '  Some  authori  wy,  that  the  first  establishment  of  two  piorincial  praston,  one 
Orig.  JuxiB.  for  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  one  for  that  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  was  in  this 
Jnstinian  consulate,  and  not  at  the  time  beforcmentioned.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  was  in  this 
Instit.  b.  1.  year  that,  at  the  motion  of  two  tribunes,  Villius  and  Titius,  a  law  passed,  empower- 
Ulpian,  c  ing  the  Roman  praetors  to  appoint,  as  well  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  re- 
11 .  de  tote-  public  as  at  Rome,  guardians  to  those  women  and  children  who  had  none.  This 
lis.  law  was  called  ViUia  Titia.^Catrou. 
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.    The  difficulties  raised  by  superstition  beins^  thus  sur-    Vear  «r 

"R.  o  nr  V 
mounted,  the  Romans  applied  themselves  to  create     527. 

divisions  among  the  Gauls,  and  to  levy  a  prodigious  ^  ^'  ^^ 

force ;  which  (according  to  Polybius^)  amounted  to  near  ^^  «»- 

700,000  foot,  and  near  70,000  horse,  so  great  was  the  p^iy^,,  ^.2. 

7  The  numbers  found  upon  themuater,  as  recordod  by  Polybins,  are  as  follow :  ^  ^ 

Foot.        Hone. 
With  the  consuls  marched  four  legions  of  Romans,  eadi  legion 

,   consisting  of  5200  foot  and  300  horse 20,800  1200 

They  had  also  with  them  of  the  ^ies 30,000         2000 

Of  the  Sabmes  and  Hetnirians  were  sent,  under  the  command 

,    of  a  praetor,  to  the  fVontiers  of  Hetruria 50,000         4000 

Of  theUmbriansand  Sardnates  Tfromtbe  Apennines)  20,000, 

;   and  as  many  of  the  Veneti  and  Cenomani  were  appointed  to 

invade  the  Boii,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  keep  a  part  of 

their  forces  at  home  for  thdr  own  defence 40,000 

At  Rome  were  kept  ready  to  march  (on  any  exigence),  of  the 

dtixens 20,000  1600 

These  were  strengthened  by  a  body  of  the  allies,  amotmting  to    30,000         2000 
On  the  moster-roUs  sent  to  the  senate  Arom  the  dlies  were, 

Of  the  Latins 80,000         MOO 

Of  the  Samnites 70,000  7000 

Of  the  Ji^yges  and  Measapyges 60,000      16,000 

Of  the  people  of  Lucania 30,000         3000 

Of  the  Marsi,  Mamicini,  Ferenthii,  and  Vestini  ....     20,000         4000 
The  Romans  had  also  in  Sicily  and  Tarentum  two  legions, 

'  consisting  each  of  4200  foot  and  200  horse 8400  400 

Beside  all  these,  of  the  comuKMi  people  in  Rome  and  in  Cam- 
pania, were  mustered  as  fit  to  bear  arms 250,000      23,000 

699,200      69,100 

Polybius,  on  occasion  of  this  muster,  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  hardy  en- 
terprise of  Hannibal,  to  attack  an  empire  of  such  prodigious  strength  with  an  army 
of  scarcely  20,000  men. 

But  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  observes,  that  this  muster  seems  to  have  been  like  to 
that  whidi  Lodowic  Sforza  made,  when  Lewis  XII.  invaded  Milan ;  at  which  time, 
the  better  to  encourage  himsdf  and  bis  subjects,  he  took  a  roll  of  aU  persons  ablelo 
bear  arms  within  the  duchy,  though  indeed  he  was  never  able  to  bring  a  tenth  part 
of  them  into  the  fidd.  Certain  it  is  (adds  our  historian)  that  the  battles  of  Trebia, 
Thrasjrmene,  and  Cannae,  did  not  consume  any  such  proportion  as  was  answer- 
able to  this  Urge  account  Yet  were  the  Romans  fain  to  arm  their  slaves,  even  for  ^ 
.  want  of  other  soldiers,  after  thdr  overthrow  at  Cannse.  Wherefore  the  marvd  is 
not  great,  that  the  Carthaginians  and  others  were  little  terrified  with  the  report  of 
such  a  multitude :  for  all  heads  are  not  fit  for  helmets ;  though  the  Roman  dti- 
zens  were  in  genera]  as  good  fighting  men  as  elsewhere  might  be  found. 

Another  reason  may  l^  also  assigned  why  Hannibal  should  not  be  mudi  fright- 
ened at  these  muster-rolls,  even  supposing  the  far  greater  part  of  the  men  there 
registered  to  be  fit  to  bear  arms.  Polybius  tdls  us,  that  the  people  of  Italy,  t^rri- 
fied  at  the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  did  not  consider  themsdves  now  as  beinff  to  fight 
only  as  allies  of  Rome,  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  empire,  but  for  thdr  own 
proper  safety,  thdr  iainilies,  thdr  forttmes,  all  that  was  dear  to  them ;  and  that 
it  was  for  this  reason  they  so  readily  executed  the  orders  that  were  sent  to  than 
from  the  senate.  The  contest  with  the  Gauls  was  looked  upon  as  the  oommoo 
cause  of  all  Italy. 

But  when  Hannibal  passed  the  Alps,  the  case  was  widdy  difierent;  for  we  may 
well  conclude,  from  the  neutrality  and  cold  behaviour  generally  observed  by  tlie 
allies  of  Rome  on  that  occasion,  that  they  looked  upon  this  war  as  regarding  her 
only,  and  in  which  they  themselves  had  little  concern. 
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Yew  of    terror  which  the  threatened  invasion  from  these  bar- 

•Q  f\   jyr  jjj  ____ 

527.      barians  spread  over  all  Italy.     The  Gaals,  neverthe- 
^^•^^  less,  with  only  50,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  began 
22aA  con-  the  hostilities,  entered  Hetruria,  pillaging  and  laying 
Pdyh.  b.2.  waste  the  country,  without  opposition. 
€.  23.  'j^Q  republic  had  promoted  L.  JBmilius  Papus  and 

B.*  c'  224.  C.  Attilius  Regulus  to  the  consulship.    The  latter  went 
227010011-  into  Sardinia,  to  quiet  some  commotion  there;  while 
«»^^»p-      -^milius  took  upon  him  the  conduct  of  th^  war  with 
c  sL        the  Insubrian  and  Boian  Gauls,  joined  by  a  numerous 
army,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Gaesatae," 
so  called  (says  Polybius)  because  they  served  for  pay, 
the  word  having  that  signification.*— ^They  were  com- 
manded  by  two  kings,  Concolitanus  and  Aneroestus. 
c.  26.  ^milius  being  uncertain  what  route  the  Gaesats 

would  take  after  they  had  passed  the  Alps,  had  led  his 
troops  to  Ariminum,  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering 
upon  the  Roman  lands  by  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 
c-  25.  ^t  lY^Q  game  ^^ime  a  praetor,  with  a  body  of  50,000  foot 
and  4000  horse,  had  been  ordered  into  Hetruria,  to 
defend  the  frontiers  of  that  country.  But  in  his  march, 
he  missed  of  the  enemy ;  who  were  advanced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clusium  (within  three  days'  march  of 
Rome),  when  they  heard  that  a  Roman  army  wasbehind 
them,  and  would  soon  be  at  their  heels.  They  imme- 
diately turned  back  to  meet  the  praetor,  and  give  him 
battle.  It  being  about  the  close  of  day  when  the  two 
armies  came  in  sight  ofeach  other,  they  both  encamped. 
But  in  the  night,  the  leaders  of  the  Gauls,  having  medi- 
tated a  stratagem,  marched  away  with  their  infantry,  to- 
wards Faesula,'  leaving  only  their  cavalry  to  appear  in 
the  field,  when  day  should  return.  In  the  morning,  the 
praetor  seeing  nothing  but  horse  to  oppose  him,  sallied 

'According  to  the  Jeiaits,  the  OoMts  weie  not  a  particular  people  of  Tiamal- 
pine  Gaiil,  but  probably  Getmant  dJaperaed  through  aH  the  Gallic  nationa,  who« 
profeeiioo  waa  aimiy  and  who  hired  themaelYea  to  whoever  would  emjUoy  tfaem  in 
war.    They  had  their  name  from  a  weapon  they  bore,  called  gMum. 

■  A  city  of  Hetruria  at  the  loot  of  die  Apennmet. 
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out  of  his  intrenchments  and  attacked  them.     The    Yatof 
Gallic  cavalry,  according  to  their  instructions,  in-      62a 
stantly  gave  ground,  and  took  the  road  to  Fssula.  ^^'^^ 
Their  flight  drew  the  Romans  after  them,  never  sus-  227th  cod- 
pecting  that  they  should  find  the  enemy's  infantry  in '"^***^* 
their  way.    The  latter  on  a  sudden  appeared,  and  fell 
vigorously  upon  the  praetor's  troops,  already  fatigued 
with  the  pursuit.     6000  of  his  men  were  killed  upon 
the  spot ;  the  rest,  in  disorder,  fled  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  where  they  intrenched  themselves. — The  first 
thought  of  the  Gallic  generals  was  to  force  the  enemy 
immediately  in  this  post;  but  considering  afterward 
that  their  own  troops  were  wearied  with  the  former 
night's  march,  they  thought  it  best  to  give  them  some 
repose,  and  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

In  this  distress  of  the  praetor's  army,  the  consul  JEmi*  ^^^^^^ 
lius  came  seasonably  to  their  relief.  Being  informed  of 
the  approach  of  the  Gaesatae  towards  Rome,  he  had  in« 
stantly  quitted  his  camp  at  Ariminum,  and  had  marched 
with  expedition  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  He  was 
now  encamped  within  a  small  distance  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  praetor's  troops,  seeing  the  fires  in  his  camp, 
and  conjecturing  the  truth,  took  courage.  The  Gauls 
perceiving  the  same  fires,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
consul's  unexpected  arrival ;  and  being  unwilling  to  ha- 
zard by  a  battle  the  loss  of  the  rich  booty  they  had  got^ 
they,  by  the  advice  of  their  king,  Aneroestus,  decamped 
in  the  night,  purposing  to  march  home  through  Insu« 
bria ;  and  when  they  had  secured  their  booty,  to  return 
to  the  war.  In  their  march  they  kept  along  the  shore 
of  the  Hetrurian  sea.  JBmilius,  though  his  army  was 
now  strengthened  by  the  remains  ofthe  praetor's  troops, 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle ; 
but  chose  rather  to  follow  the  enemy  close,  and  watch 
his  opportunity  to  harass  them  in  their  retreat,  and,  if 
possible,  to  recover  some  part  of  the  spoils  they  were 
carrying  off.     It  luckily  happened,  that  his  colleague. 
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Year  of    Attilius,  haviDg  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  troubles  in  Sar- 
52a      dinia,  had,  in  his  return  home,  landed  with  his  army  at 
^  ^'  ^^  Pisa,  and  was  now  marching  along  the  coast  of  the  He- 
^Tjh  con-  trurian  sea  towards  Rome :  he  was  oveijoyed  when,* 
near  Telamon,  a  little  port  of  Hetriiria,  he  learned,  by 
his  scbuts,  the  situation  of  things.  And,  in  order  to  in- 
jtercept  the  Gauls,  he  immediately  drew  up  his  infantry, 
making  as  wide  a  front  as  he  could ;  and  then  com- 
manded them  to  advance  slowly  to  meet  the  enemy. 
He  himself  hastened  with  his  cavalryto  the  top  of  a  hill, 
by  the  foot  of  which  the  enemy  must  necessarily  pass. 
His  ambition  was  to  have  the  chief  glory  of  the  success ; 
and  he  persuaded  himself  that  by  being  the  first  to  begin 
the  battle,  he  should  obtain  that  advantage. 

The  Gauls  imagined  at  first,  that  thisbody  of  Roman 
horse  was  only  a  detachment  from  iEmiliusV army,  and 
therefore  ordered  their  cavalry  to  advance  and  drive 
them  from  their  post.  As  for  ^milius,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  fighting  at  a  distance,  he  concluded  it  was  his 
colleague  Attilius  attacking  the  enemy  in  front,  for  he 
had  been  informed  of  his  landing  at  Pisa.  He  imme- 
diately detached  all  his  horse  to  fetch  a  compass  and  join 
those  of  Attilius.  Upon  the  arrival  of  so  powerful  a  re- 
inforcement the  Romans  renewed  the  attack  with  more 
briskness  than  ever.  Attilius,  fighting  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  A  Gaul  cut 
ofi^his  head,  and  sticking  it  on  the  top  ofa  lance,  carried 
^  it  through  all  the  files  of  the  Gallic  troops.  However, 
the  death  of  this  brave  man  proved  no  advantage  to 
them.  One  of  his  lieutenants  took  his  place,  and  the 
action  was  continued  as  before.  The  Romans  in  the 
end  had  the  victory,  and  kept  possession  of  their  post. 
During  the  conflict  between  the  cavalry  on  both  sides, 
the  Gallic  generals  had  time  to  form  their  infantry. 
Having  two  consular  armies  to  deal  with,  one  in  their 
front,  the  other  in  their  rear,  they  divided  their  batta- 
lions pretty  equally,  one  half  of  them  turning  their  backs 
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to  the  Other  half;  and  to  avoid  being  attacked  in  flank,  ^^^^*^ 
they  placed  all  their  waggons  and  other  carriages  on      528. 
the  wings«  Their  plunder  they  had  carried  to  a  neigh-  ^'^'^^' 
bouring  hill,  where  they  left  it  under  a  good  guard.     227th  con- 

The  Gassatae,  who  made  the  first  line  of  the  troops  *  ^' 
that  faced  ^milius,  confiding  in  their  gigantic  stature 
and  strength,  and  observing  that  the  plain  where  they 
were  drawn  up  was  full  of  bushes  and  briers,  to  avoid" 
being  incommoded  in  the  battle  by  the  thorns  catching 
in  their  clothes,  stripped  themselves  naked, keeping  only 
their  arms.  But  this  vain  confidence  proved  their  de« 
struction.  For  having  only  small  bucklers,  which  were 
not  sufficient  to  ward  their  huge  bodies  from  the  darts 
that  were  unexpectedly  showered  upon  them  by  the 
Romans  at  a  distance,  they  presently  fell  into  discou- 
ragement and  perplexity.  Some,  transported  with 
rage  and  despair,  threw  themselves  madly  upon  the 
enemy,  where  they  found  certain  death ;  others,  pale, 
discomfited,  and  trembling,  drew  back  in  disorder, 
breaking  the  ranks  that  were  behind  them.  And  thus 
were  quelled,  at  the  very  first  attack,  the  pride  and 
ferocity  of  the  Gaesatas. 

And  now  the  Roman  dartmen,  retiring  within  the  in- 
tervals of  the  army,  the  cohorts  advanced  to  encounter 
thelnsubrians,  Boians,  and  Tauriscans,  who  fought  with 
great  resolution ;  for  though  they  were  hard  pressed, 
and  covered  with  wounds,  they  sustained  the  shock  and 
kept  their  post,  and  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  iti-* 
ferior  to  the  Romans  only  in  their  arms.  Their  shields 
were  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
swords  were  made  only  for  cutting.  Nevertheless  they 
maintained  the  fight  till  the  Roman  cavalry,  who  had 
been  victorious  on  the  eminence,  driving  at  once  full 
speed  upon  them,  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  The  de-  niod.  sic 
feat  was  general ;  40,000  of  the  Gauls  remained  dead  Edog. 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  were  made  pri- 
soners, together  with  Concolitanus,  one  of  their  kings. 
The  rest  escaped  by  flight ;  but  Aneroestus,  their  other 
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YewoT   king,  the  bravest  soldier  and  most  experienced  com- 

628.     mander  of  all  the  Gauls,  cut  his  throat  afterward  in 

^^•^^  rage  and  despair,  ^milius  after  this  victory  marched 

227th  con-  Im  army  into  the  country  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  enriched 

his  soldiers  with  booty,  and  then  returned  to  Rome, 

where  he  had  a  magnificent  triumph. 

R  a  m       '^^®  ^^^  of  the  Gallic  war  was  over,  but  the  desire  of 


revenge  remained ;  and  the  next  year's  consuls  there- 

rai^^r^  fore,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 

^^^  ^  ^  had  Graul  assigned  them  for  their  provinces.  But  these 

great  men  did  not  succeed  to  the  expectation  of  the 

Romans,  nor  pass  the  Po  as  it  was  hoped  they  would. 

Their  marches  were  retarded  by  violent  rains,  and  a 

plague  infected  their  army,  which  latter  calamity  not 

suffering  them  to  return  to  Rome  at  the  usual  time,  the 

Fait.  Ch>.   famous  Caecilius  Metellus  was  created  dictator,  to  hold 

the  eamitia  in  their  absence  for  the  new  elections. 
Ra  ^.'       ^*  Flaminius  Nepos  and  P.  Furius  Philo,  being 
— : chosen  consuls,  put  the  desi^cn  of  their  predecessors  in 

229th  con-  .  ,    *^       .  ,  i-         i        • 

tuithip.      execution,  and  notwithstandmg  the  vigorous  opposition 
^^'  ^'  ^  ^^*^^  Gauls,  passed  the  Po,  and  entered  Insubria ;  but 
having  suffered  much,  both  in  their  passage  and  after- 
ward, and  finding  they  could  perform  nothing  of  mo- 
ment, they  made  a  truce  with  this  people,  and  retired 
into  the  territory  of  their  friends  the  Cenomani. 
There  they  continued  awhile  augmenting  their  army 
with  auxiliaries ;  and  then  renewed  their  incursions 
on  the  Insubrian  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Here« 
upon  the  princes  of  this  nation,  perceiving  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them,  re* 
solved  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  and  having 
collected  all  their  strength,  which  amounted  to  50^000 
men,  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  encamped 
within  sight  of  them. 
pT'  Lt'f*        ^^  happened  a  little  before  this,  that  the  Romans  were 
of  Msrod.   much  frightened  by  various  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  in 
b?l^"i3.  the  waters,  and  upon  the  earth.  In  Hetruria,  extraor- 
dinary lights  appeared  in  the  air.  At  Ariminum  three 
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moons  were  seen  at  the  same  time.  A  river  of  Pioenum    Veu  of 
rolled  waters  as  red  as  blood.  The  Italians  felt  the  vior     530. 
lent  earthquake  that  overturned  theqolossus  of  Rhodes.  ^'^'^^ 
At  Rome,  a  vulture  lighted  in  the  middle  of  theforum,  ^^  «»- 
and  stayed  there  a  considerable  time.    .The  augurs        ^ 
being  consulted  upon  these  prodigies,  declared  that 
there  must  have  been  some  defect  in  the  ceremonial  at 
the  election  of  the  consuls;  upon  which,  a  courier  was 
immediately  despatched  from  the  senate,  with  letters 
commanding  them  to  return  to  Rome.     But  when 
these  letters  arrived,  the  consuls  being  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Addua,  were  in  sight  of  the  powerful  army 
of  the  Insubrians ;  and  flaminius,  either  guessing  at 
the  substance  of  the  letters,  or  having  been  informed 
of  it  by  his  friends,  prevailed  with  bis  colleague  not  to 
open  the  packet  till  after  the  battle. 

The  Romans,  being  sensible  that  the  enemy  ex-.  Poi7b.b.2. 
ceeded  them  in  numbers,  had  intended  to  use  the  aid  ^  ^^  ^' 
of  those  Gauls  with  whom  they  had  reinforced  their 
army.  But  now,  remembering  the  faithlessness  of  these 
people,  who  were  to  be  employed  against  troops  of  the 
same  nation,  they  could  not  resolve  to  trust  them  in  the 
present  important  conjuncture.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  by  no  means  proper  to  express  a  diffidence  of  them, 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  give  them  occasion  of  quarrel, 
Flaminius,  to  free  himself  from  this  perplexity,  made 
his  Gauls  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  on  a  bridge 
of  boats;  and  then,  by  causing  the  boats  to  be  hauled 
to  his  own  side,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  sus- 
pected troops  to  do  him  any  harm  during  the  action. 
By  this  means  also  his  own  army  was  left  without  any 
hopes  but  in  victory;  for  the  river  which  they  had  at 
their  backs  was  unfordable.  Thus  f^r  the  conduct  of 
Flaminius  appears  commendable ;  but  he  was  guilty  of 
a  great  oversight  in  drawing  up  his  army  too  near  the 
brink  of  the  river;  for  he  left  so  little  space  between 
that  apd  his  rear,  that  had  the  Romans  been  ever  so 
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Yew  of   little  pressed  during  the  engagement,  they  had  no  whi- 
530.     ther  to  retire  but  into  the  water.    However,  this  defect 

°'  ^'  ^^'  of  the  consul's  management  was  supplied  by  the  bravery 

^^con.  and  skill  of  his  soldiers,  instructed  by  their  tribunes. 
These  officers  had  observed  in  former  conflicts,  that  the 
Gauls  were  not  formidable  but  in  the  ardour  of  their 
first  attack,  and  that  their  swords  were  of  such  a  fashion 
and  temper  as,  after  two  or  three  good  cuts,  to  stand 
bent  in  their  hands,  and  so  become  useless  to  them  if 
they  had  not  time  to  straighten  them  on  the  ground 
with  their  foot.  The  tribunes  therefore  furnished  the 
first  line  of  the  Roman  troops  with  the  arms  of  the 
triarii,  or  third  line ;  that  is  to  say,  with  long  javelins, 
like  our  halberts,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  first  to  make 
use  of  these,  and  then  to  draw  their  swords.  These 
precautions  had  the  desired  success.  The  swords  of 
the  Gauls  by  the  first  strokes  on  the  Roman  javelins 
became  blunted,  bent,  and  useless;  and  then  the  Ro- 
mans closing  in  with  them,  stabbed  them  in  the  face 
and  breast  with  their  pointed  swords,  making  a  ter- 

Orot.  b.  4.  rible  slaughter.     Nine  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 

^  *^        killed,  and  17,000  taken  prisoners. 

After  the  action  the  consuls  opened  the  packet.  Furius 
was  for  immediately  obeying  the  order;  Flaminius  i|i- 

Zon.  b.  a  sisted  on  pursuing  the  war :  "  The  victory  (he  said)  was 
a  sufficient  proof  that  there  had  been  no  defect  in  the 
auguries,  and  that  the  letters  of  revocation  were  wholly 
from  the  envy  of  the  senate ;  that  he  would  finish  his  en- 
terprise, and  would  teach  the  people  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  observation  of  birds,  or  any  thing  else.''  Pur- 
suant to  this  resolution,  he  attacked  and  took  several 
castles,  and  one  considerable  town,  with  the  spoils,  of 
which  he  enriched  his  soldiers,to  prepare  them  for  his  de- 
fence in  that  quarrel  which  he  knew  woul  Airise  between 
him  and  the  senate.  His  colleague  would  not  accompany 
him  in  these  expeditions,  but  continued  encamped,  wait- 
ing tojoin  him  when  he  should  return  from  his  incursion. 
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When  the  two  coUeafnies  came  back  to  Rome  with    Year  of 

R  O  M  B 

their  armies,  the  people,  as  well  as  the  senate,  at  first     530. 
showed  their  resentment  by  a  very  cold  reception ;  but  ^'^'  ^^' 
the  troops  of  Flaminius,  whom  he  had  enriched,  found  2^  con- 
means  to  prevail  with  the  former  to  grant  both  the  con- '      ^ 
suls  the  honours  of  the  triumph.     The  senate,  how- 
ever,  obliged  these  magistrates  afterward  to  depose 
themselves;  such  a  respect,  says  Plutarch,  had  the  Ro-  Life  of 
mans  for  religion,  making  all  their  affairs  depend  on  the 
sole  will  of  the  gods,  and  never  suffering,  even  in  their 
greatest  prosperities,  the  least  contempt  or  neglect  of 
the  ancient  oracles,  or  of  the  usages  of  their  country; 
being  fully  persuaded,  that  what  most  contributed  to 
the  welfare  of  their  state  was  not  the  success  of  their 
arms,  but  their  steady  submission  to  the  gods. 

The  camtia  being  held  by  an  interrex,  M.  Claudius  ^-  ^  wi- 
Marcellus  (of  a  plebeian  branch  oftheClaudian  family),    * 


who  became  afterward-so  famous,  was  raised  to  the  con-  ^^J^" 
sulate  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  They  were  scarce  Poiyb.  b.  2. 
entered  upon  their  ofiice,  when  a  deputation  came  to  *^  ^ 
Rome  from  the  Insubrians,  to  implore  a  peace ;  but  the 
senate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  new  consuls,  who  re- 
presented those  Gauls  as  an  untractable  people,  on 
whom  there  could  be  no  dependence,  dismissed  their 
deputies  with  a  refusal.  Upon  this  they  resolved  to 
bring  into  Italy  a  fresh  inundation  of  Gssatae,  who 
were  always  ready  to  fight  for  hire.  Thirty  thousand 
of  these  mercenaries  crossed  the  Alps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  king,  Viridomarus. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consuls  passed  the  Po,  and 
laid  siege  to  Acerras,  a  place  near  that  river,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cremona.  The  Gauls  were  now 
90,000  strong,  yet  they  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
oblige  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  frontier  town, 
by  making  a  useful  diversion,  than  to  hazard  a  battle. 
Viridomarus,therefoi'e,  with  10,000men,  passed  the  Po, 
entered  the  Roman  territories,  and  advanced  towards 

VOL.  II.  P  P 
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Year  of    Clastidium  in  Liguria.   Upon  the  news  of  this  motion 
631.      of  the  Gauls,  Marcellus,  foUowed  by  only  two-thirds  of 
^'  ^'  ^^'  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  about  600  of  the  light-armed 
230th  coo.  infantry,  left  his  camp,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy 
p\^u£  f  ^^^^  *^^  place  before  named.     He  drew  up  his  little 
MmrceUus.  army  all  in  one  line,  giving  it  as  much  extent  as  he  could. 
The  Gauls,  seeing  the  infantry  of  the  Romans  so  in« 
considerable,  and  always  despising  their  cavalry,  had  no 
doubt  of  the  victory.    But  when  the  two  armies  were 
just  ready  to  join  battle,  Viridomarus  advancing  be- 
fore his  troops,  defied  theHoman  general  to  single  com- 
bat.    Marcellus  joyfully  accepted  the  challenge  (for 
single  combat  was  his  talent),  rushed  upon  his  enemy, 
killed  him,  and  stripped  him  of  his  armour;  and  theli 
the  Gassatas  were  so  disheartened,  that  the  victor,  with 
his  handful  of  Romans,  put  them  entirely  to  flight. 
Poiyb.  b.  2.      During  the  absence  of  Marcellus,  his  colleague  had 
taken  Acerrae,  and  laid  siege  to  Milan  (or  Mediolanum), 
the  chief  city  of  Insubria,  but  was  himself  besieged  by 
Eutrop.      the  Gauls,  while  he  lay  before  the  town.     The  return 
ZotLh.i.   of  the  victorious  consul  changed  the  scene;  the  Gas- 
satas,  quite  discouraged,  broke  up  their  camp,  fled,  and 
repassed  the  Alps ;  and  Milan  immediately  surrendered 
at  discretion.    Como  was  reduced  to  the  same  neces- 
sity; and,  in  short,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Insubrians 
submitted  to  receive  law  from  the  republic.    Insubria 
and  Liguria  were  now  made  one  province,  and  called 
Vide  Pigh.  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  thus  did  all  Italy  become  subject; 
531.  to  Rome,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  sea, 

PJ«^^j^«^     The  senate  decreed  Marcellus  a  triumph,  and  it  was 
said  in  the  decree  to  be  for  having  conquered  the  Insu- 
brians and  Germans,  which  makes  it  probable  that  the 
Fatt.  Ch>.  Gaesatae  were  originally  German.    The  consul,  in  his 
triumphal  procession,  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  trophy 
2*5^*^'a^  of  the  spoils  of  Viridomarus;  and  this  was  the  third  and 
b.  2.  c  33.  last  triumph  in  which  any  opima  ^polia  were  seen  a,t 
Rome.  As  for  Cornelius,  Marcellus's  coUeaguei  he  waa 
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continued  in  the  new  province,  as  proconsul,  to  regulate  J^*^« 
the  affairs  of  it ;  and  the  same  comitia  which  allotted  him      932. 
that  post,  chose  M.  Minucius  Rufus  and  P.  Cornelius  ^^'^^^ 
Scipio  Asina  to  be  the  consuls  for  the  new  year.    The  ^^^=°"- 
conquest  of  Istria,  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic,  was  Eutrop. 
the  only  military  exploit  during  their  magistracy.      *>•  s-  c  7. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  SKCOiriy  ILLTBIAK  WAR. 


Demetriu$  rfPharOi,  whom  Rome  had  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  Ittyrian 
king,  deilpises  her  orders^  and  attacks  her  alliet.  The  present  consuls  being 
obttged  to  abdicate  their  office^  and  the  season  being  too  fir  advanced  for  their 
successors  to  begin  a  new  war,  JEmilius  Pauku^  and  his  colleague  Livius  Salina^  533. 
tor,  go  the  next  year  with  an  am^  into  Illyricum.  Demetrius  Jlies  fir  protect  534] 
<i0fi  to  the  court  o/PhUip  ofMacedon.  Liwiusy  on  his  return  to  Rome,  iscon^ 
demned  by  the  tribes,  fi>r  having  applied  part  of^  spoU  to  his  own  use.  Roman 
colonies  are  planted  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  in  the  territories  (fthe  Gauls. 

About  this  time,  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whom  the  Poiyb.  b.  3. 
Roman  republic  had  placed  in  the  government  of  Illy  ri-  Ap^'niyr. 
cum,  and  guardianship  of  the  youngking,Pindeus,seeing  KS^^g 
the  Romans  engaged  in  a  troublesome  war  with  the  ap.  Vaies. 
Gauls,  and  that  Carthage  wanted  onlyafairopportunity 
to  break  with  them,  had  despised  their  orders,  forced 
the  Atintanes  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  the  re- 
public, and  sent  fifty  ships  of  war  beyond  Lissos,  to 
pillage  the  islands  called  Cyclades,  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  new  consuls,  L.  Veturius  Philo  and  C.  Lutatius,  J-  ^  ^ 


would  have  sailed  for  Illyricum,  if  they  had  not  been  ■ 
forced  to  depose  themselves  upon  some  defect  found  in  ^T 
the  ceremony  of  their  election.    They  were  succeeded  y^  p^^ 
by  M.  ^mUius  Lepidus  and  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  j  ^^^ 
but  the  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  begin  the  Uyj,  Epiu 
expedition,  so  that  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  con-  ^  ^' 
sulship.     [By  a  census  taken  this  year,  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms  appeared  to  be 
270,213.     The  census,  as  usual,  was  followed  by  a 
lustrum,  the  forty-third  from  its  institution.] 

Both  the  consuls  ofthe  new  year,  M.  Livius  Salinator  Poiyh.  b.  & 

c    1A.  lA 

and  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  embarked  for  Illyricum.    De- 19. 
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Your  of  metrius  had  assisted  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  (while  a 
634.  minor  underthetuitionofhisuncle,  AntigonusDoson), 
^•^•^^^  in  his  wars  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  had  thereby 
28Sd  COD.  secured  himself  a  retreat  with  that  prince,  in  case  of 
*"^*"^*  a  disaster.  He  had  also  fortified  Dimalum,  a  city  of 
importance  in  lUyricum ;  and  having  assembled  the 
choicest  of  his  troops  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  his  own 
country,  held  his  court  there.  Early  in  the  spring,  JEmi- 
lius  sat  down  before  Dimalum,  and  by  surprising  effprts 
took  it  in  seven  daysj  upon  which  all  the  old  allies  of 
Rome,  who  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tyrant, 
returned  joyfully  to  their  former  engagements.  The 
next  attempt  was  upon  Pharos,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
traitor.  As  the  enterprise  was  difficult,  JBmilius 
thought  it  necessary  to  join  artifice  to  valour.  The 
Roman  fleet  had  two  consular  armies  on  board  it ;  one 
of  them  was  ordered  to  land  on  the  island  in  the  night, 
and  hide  itself  in  forests  and  behind  rocks.  This  done, 
a  detachment  of  the  fleet  appeared  off  Pharos  in  open 
day,  as  it  were  with  design  to  land  some  forces  there. 
Demetrius  drew  his  army  out  of  the  town  to  the  ^ea 
shore,  to  hinder  the  descent ;  which  when  the  legion- 
aries that  were  already  landed  perceived,  they  left  their 
ambush,  and,  marching  silently,  seized  an  eminence 
between  the  city  and  the  port.  It  was  of  the  last  con- 
sequence to  Demetrius  to  drive  the  Romans  from  this 
post,  and  therefore,  having  encouraged  his  men,  he 
led  them  straight  to  the  attack. 
PoiyU  b.  4.  This  gave  the  consuls  on  board  the  fleet  an  oppor- 
^  ^'  tunity  to  make  their  descent,  and  then  the  lUyrians, 
finding  themselves  invested  on  all  sides,  presently  took 
to  flight.  As  for  the  regent,  he  made  his  escape  to 
Macedon,  in  a  bark  kept  ready  for  that  pu]*pose. 
B.  3.  &  19.  The  defeat  of  the  lUyrian  army  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Pharos,  which  the  Romans  first  plundered,  and 
then  levelled  with  the  ground.  Thus  Rome  became  a 
second  time  mistre^  of  Illyricum.     However,  she  did 
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not  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province,  having    Yew  ef 
some  compassion  for  the  young  king,  who  had  been      534. 
embarked  in  these  aflkirs  merely  by  the  fault  of  his  ^^'^'^ 
guardians.  233dam- 

The  consuls  returned  to  Rome,  and  obtained  aApp.in 
triumph  for  their  victories.    Their  conduct,  neverthe-  ^%  ortu 
less,  had  not  been  in  all  respects  pleasing  to  the  people,  utm  of 
as  appeared  after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracy.*"  J^^"^ 
Livius  and  ^Emilius  were  then  accused  before  the 
tribes  of  having  applied  a  great  part  of  the  spoils  Frontstimt. 
taken  from  the  enemy  to  their  own  use,  and  of  having  ^  4^,^ 
distributed  the  rest  of  the  booty  partially  among  the^^;^-^- 
soldiers.     jiEmilius  upon  his  trial  was  acquitted,  but 
Livius  was  condemned  by  all  the  tribes  except  the 
Maecian,  an  affront  which  he  resented  to  excess,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  when  he  comes  to  be  censor. 

In  this  consulship,  the  senate  observing  that  the 
great  concourse  of  strangers  from  Egypt  and  the  Le- 
vant had  introduced  into  the  city  the  worship  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  to  whom  several  sanctuaries  were  already 
built,  ordered  these  to  be  all  demolished,  agreeably  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tables,  forbidding  the  worship  of 
strange  gods.  No  workman,  however,  would  venture 
the  guilt  of  sacrilege  by  doing  it,  such  credit  had 
their  worship  gained  among  the  people. — The  consul  ViL  Max. 
JEmilius,  therefore,  full  of  zeal  for  the  religion  and  5  i'  ^  ^ 
laws  of  his  country,  laid  aside  his  consular  robe,  took  a 
hatchet,  and  beat  down  those  oratories  to  the  ground. 

But  the  most  important  transaction  of  this  year  was 
the  planting  colonies  at  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  the 
Gallic  territories;  this  being  the  chief  motive  which  in-  Liyy,  Epit 
clined  the  Boians  and  Insubrians  to  favour  Hannibal  in  u^ih.2U 
his  attempt  upon  Italy,  that  memorable  and  surprising  ^  ^' 
event  which  is  next  to  engage  the  reader's  attention. 

I*  It  WM  at  thii  time  Archagatbus  of  Pdoponnesus  introduced  siu^ery  into  piin.  |^  29. 
Rome.     At  first  he  met  with  great  applause,  and  a  shop  was  built  for  him  at  the  c.  1. 
public  charge,  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  four  streets  met ;  but  as  his  constant 
practice  in  the  cure  of  wounds  was  to  make  large  iocisioDs,  which  are  painful  ie« 
niciUcs,  his  art  soon  fell  into  disrepute. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  nCOlTD  PUiriC  WAE,  OK  THE  WAK  OF  HAITVIBAL.— ITS  CAU»t  AWD 
COMMSVCXKXVT. 

Theipirii  qf  revenge  wUh  which  AmUear  left  SieUfh  attdwhi^he  commtmk&ied 
to  his  ton  ffannMaly  it  reckoned  the  first  cause  rfthe  second  Punic  war.  The 
ui\fustsei*ureof  Sardinia  by  the  Romansy^  second  and  principal  cause.  The 
successive  victories  ofAmilauryAsdrubaly  and  Hannibal  in  Spaiuy  the  third  cause, 
Hfti^nl^fil,  Hannibal  attacks  the  Saguntinesj  a  peopU  imaXRamct  withBome^  and  the  odSy 
Spaniards  who^  on  the  south  of  the  Ibenu,  remained  mnsubdmed  to  ^  Cartha^ 
ginian  dominion.  He  reduces  Saguntum^  qfter  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The 
696.  Romans  order  SemproniuSf  one  (^  their  consuls^  into  i^/Hco,  and  F,  ComeRus 
Scipio^  the  other  consul^  into  Spakt^  and  at  the  same  time  send  am  embassy  to 
CarthagTf  demanding  that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up  to  them^  to  be 
punished  fbr  his  w^ust  infraction  of  the  peace  between  the  two  repubUcs  ;  this 
being  refitsed,  and  war  denounced  on  both  sides,  ^  Carthaginian  general 
settles  Ae  qffhirs  qfSpaiUy  leaves  his  brother  Asdrubal  to  cemsnand  om  the 
south  side  tfthe  Iberus,  and  crosses  that  riner  with  a  great  army, 

Ym  of       TwENTY-Two  years  were  now  past,  since  CarthagCi 

^  634.     bending  to  the  superior  fortune  of  Rome,  had,  with 

^•^'^^^  shame  and  reluctance,  submitted  to  the  hard  conditions 

sssd  ooo.    of  that  treaty,  which  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic 

^      war.     To  relinquish  the  fair  island  of  Sicily  to  an 

imperious  rival  was  a  sore  and  grievous  article;  and 

perhaps  the  payment  of  those  large  sums,  that  were 

farther  exacted  for  the  peace,  was  a  yet  more  sensible 

mortification  to  a  republic  of  avaricious  merchants: 

but  necessity  compelled;  nor  could  even  the  courage 

and  abilities  of  the  incomparable  Amilcar  furnish  any 

remedy,  in  the  then  distressful  situation  of  affairs. 

For  after  the  defeat  of  Hanno  at  the  JEgates,  which 

made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  sea,  neither  the  army 

stth.4.     of  Amilcar  at  Eryx,  nor  the  garrisons  at  Lilybaefum 

and  Drepanum,  could  receive  any  supply  of  provisions 

or  military  stores.     Sicily  therefore  was  unavoidably 

lost:   the  army  might  be  preserved;  but  the  only 

visible  way  to  preserve  it  was  by  a  peace  with  the  enemy. 

Amilcar's  immediate  object  in  the  treaty  was  this 

preservation  of  the  troops.    Yet  even  this  neither  he 

nor  they  would  consent  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of 

their  honour  as  soldiers.    They  chose  rather  to  perish 

than  to  give  up  their  arms.     As  for  the  annual  sums 

which  the  consul  Lutatius  demanded  from  Carthage, 
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Amilcar,  on  the  part  of  his  republic,  readil  j  yielded  to    Year  of 

that  imposition.    Nor  did  he  much  hesitate  in  comply-     534. 

B.C.21& 


iug  with  the  farther  demands  of  money,  which  the  ten 
commissioners  from  Rome  insisted  upon,  before  they  sssd  coo. 
would  ratify  the  peace.  What  rendered  him  so  tractable  ^ 
on  this  head  was  doubtless  (beside  the  danger  of  his 
army)  the  resolution  he  had  secretly  formed,  that  no 
more  of  the  stipulated  tribute  should  be  paid  than  was 
required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  ratification.  For, 
as  we  learn  from  Polybius,  he  was  determined  to  renew  b.  s.  c  9. 
the  war  against  Rome  as  soon  as  it  should  be  possible  to 
do  it.  Whatever  fears  some  of  the  citizens  of  Carthage 
might  have  of  the  war's  being  transferred  from  Sicily  to 
their  own  gates,  if  a  peace  were  not  concluded,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Amilcar,  with  that  army  of  hardy  veterans 
he  then  commanded,  feared  no  enemy  but  famine ; 
and  could  he  have  found  means  to  transport  those 
troops  safely  into  Africa  without  a  peace,  he  would 
have  entered  into  no  treaty  with  the  Romans. 

The  indignation  of  Amilcar,  when  he  was  constrained 
to  leave  vEryx  and  abandon  Sicily,  is  assigned  by  Poly- 
bius for  the  FIRST  cause  of  that  memorable  war  which 
we  are  going  to  enter  upon:  for  though  this  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  Romans  did  not  live  to  attempt 
that  vengeance,  which  to  his  last  breath  he  was  ever 
meditating,  we  shall  presently  see,  that  his  spirit  of 
revenge  was  not  extinguished  by  his  death. 

The  dreadful  and  destructive  conflict  at  home,  to 
which,  on  his  return  thither  from  Sicily,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  all  his  attention  during  more  than  three  years, 
unavoidably  suspended  the  execution  of  his  purpose 
against  Rome. — And  when  that  domestic  disturbance 
was  happily  quelled,  the  treasury  and  strength  of  Car- 
thage were  too  much  exhausted  to  furnish  what  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  her  in  so  arduous  an  enterprise.  The 
Romans,  sensible  of  her  weakness,  took  advantage  of  it 
Cas  we  have  seen)  to  extort  from  her  not  only  the  ces-  See  k  4. 
sion  of  Sardinia,  but  the  sum  of  1200  talents;  a  fine  of  &  il 
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Year  of    shamelessly  demanded  for  the  reparation  of  an  injury 
6S4.      they  had  not  received.    And  this  odious  extortion  is 
^^^^^  held  to  be  the  second^  and  the  principal  cause  of 
^^con.    that  war,  which  followed  it  at  almost  twenty  years'  di- 
PoiybTb.  3.  s^i^c^*     Foi*  ^  barefaced  an  injustice,  so  insulting  a 
^'  ^^        procedure,  as  it  furnished  Carthage  with  a  just  ground 
to  attack  the  Romans  whenever  she  should  be  in  a  con* 
dition  to  do  it,  so  it  also  brought  all  the  Carthaginians 
in  genei*al  to  concur  with  their  brave  captain  in  his  re- 
sentment and  designs ;  it  being  now  sufficiently  mani- 
fest, that  they  must  either  resolve  to  become  obedient 
subjects  of  Rome,  or  take  some  effectual  measures  to 
render  themselves  the  more  potent  republic. 

With  this  view,  Amilcar,  soon  after  die  re-establisb- 
ment  of  tranquillity  at  home,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
mercenaries  and  rebels,  had  a  new  army  committed  to 
him,  to  be  employed  in  extending  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  Spain;  a  country  that  both  abounded  with 
riches,  and  was  able  to  supply  the  republic  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  brave  troops,  to  make  head  against 
those  multitudes  of  soldiers  with  which  Italy  furnished 
the  Romans. 

How  deeply  Amilcar's  hatred  to  Rome  had  rooted 
itself  in  his  heart,  and  that  revenge  was  his  chief  aim 
in  this  expedition,  we  have  a  singular  and  incontesta- 
ble proof,  in  what  he  did  just  before  his  departure 
c.ii.  from  Africa.  His  son  Hannibal,  at  that  time  about 
nine  years  old,  was  with  him,  when  he  performed  a 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  for  the  success  of  his  intended 
voyage.  The  rites  being  all  ended,  and  Amilcar 
having  ordered  the  rest  of  the  assistants  to  withdraw, 
he  called  his  son  to  him,  and  tenderly  caressing  the 
boy,  asked  him  whether  he  were  willing  to  accompany 
him  into  Spain  ?  The  boy  not  only  most  readily  de- 
clared his  consent,  but  with  all  the  blandishments  and 
eager  vivacity  peculiar  to  children,  begged  of  his  father, 
that  he  would  permit  him  to  go.  Amilcar  then  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  altar,  made  him  lay 
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his  hand  upon  it,  touch  the  sacrifice,  and  swear,  That  ^^^f^ 
he  would  never  be  in  friendship  with  the  Romans.         554. 

The  Carthaginian  passed  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  ^^'^^^ 
and  landed  with  his  army  on  the  western  coast  of  ^^«»- 
Spain.  Nine  years  he  conducted  the  war  in  this  coun-  ^^y^^  ^  ^ 
try  with  uninterrupted  success,*"  reducing  many  na-  ^  ^' 
tions  to  the  obedience  of  his  republic;  but  at  length 
in  a  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  Vetones,  a  people 
of  Lusitania*  (defending  himself  a  long  time  with'FMigaL 
admirable  resolution),  he  was  encompassed  and  slain  i 
carrying  with  him  to  the  grave  the  same  great  honour 
and  reputation,  which  by  many  signal  victories  he  had  J^yj  ^  **• 
acquired,  together  with  the  name  of  a  second  Mars. 

This  happened  about  the  time  when  the  Romans  Sm  p.  ass. 
made  their  first  expedition  against  the  Illyrians. 

Upon  the  death  of  Amilcar,  the  command  of  the  Pojyb.ii.s. 
army  was*  given  to  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal,  at  that 
time  admiral  of  the  galleys.    He  was  no  bad  soldier,  U7j,h.n. 
and  a  very  able  statesman ;  by  his  wisdom  and  gentle  ^' 
manners  attracting  the  good-will  of  many  princes  of 
that  country,  and  gaining  more  subjects  to  Carthage 
by  his  wonderful  address  in  n^otiation  than  his  pre- 
decessor had  done  by  the  sword.    He  also  built  New 
Carthage  (the  present  Carthagena),  a  town  com- 
modiously  situated  to  be  a  magazine  of  arms,  and  to 
receive  succours  from  Africa. 

Rome  began  now  to  be  alarmed.  Her  jealousy  of 
Carthage  had  been  asleep  during  Amilcar's  remote 
conquests  in  Spain :  but  the  formidable  growth  of  her 

*  Acoording  to  Zonans,  in  the  oonraljite  oiQ*  Fabius  and  M.  Pomponius,  [fat 
the  520th  of  Home,  when  Amilcai  had  been  about  five  yean  in  Spain]  the  Ro- 
mans believing  that  the  wars  they  had  to  sustain  against  the  Liguiians  and  Sar- 
dinians wereowing  to  the  secret  nnetioes  of  the  Carthaginians,  sent  to  thew  soms 
ambassadors,  who  demanded  of  mem,  in  harsh  terms,  certain  sums  of  money  due 
by  treaty,  and  that  they  should  forbear  touching  at  any  of  the  idanda  ii  the  Ro- 
man  jurisdiction;  and,  to  gain  the  readier  compliance  to  these  demands,  the  am- 
bassadors presented  a  caduceus  and  a  jaTelin,  the  one  a  symbol  of  peace,  die  other 
of  war,  bidding  the  senate  take  their  choice.  The  Carthaginians,  nothing  ts^. 
rified  at  this*  menace,  answered,  that  they  would  choose  neither,  but  would 
readily  accept' whichsoever  they  should  think.fit  to  Uacfe  them. 

If  this  story  [which  does  not  seem  probable]  be  true,  the  boldness  of  the  Car- 
thaginians proceeded  doubtless  from  the  great  success  c^  Amikar  in  Spain. 
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Year  of   rivftl's  power,  imder  the  management  of  Asdrubal, 

584.     awakened  it.  She  did  not  dare,  however,  to  exact  anjr 

°*^  ^^^  thing  of  the  Carthaginians  very  grievous,  or  to  com- 

sa^con.    mence  hostilities  against  them,  being  at  this  time  in  ex- 

see  p.  6oa  tromo  dread  of  the  Gauls,  who  threatened  her  with  an 

Pojyb.  b.  2.  invasion.  Ambassadors  were  therefore  sent  to  Asdru- 

bal,"^  to  draw  him  by  fair  words  into  a  treaty,  wherein 

he  should  covenant,  ^^  That  the  Carthaginians  would 

confine  their  arms  within  the  Iberus.''     No  mention 

was  made  of  any  other  part  of  Spain  in  this  treaty. 

As  the  Spanish  affairs  had  no  relation  to  the  peace 
between  the  two  states,  this  demand  was  unreasonable ; 
and  the  Romans  seem  to  have  sought  by  it  a  pretext  of 
quarrel,  when,  by  freeing  themselves  from  the  Grauls, 
they  should  be  in  a  condition  to  begin  a  new  war  with 
Carthage.  For  should  Asdrubal  refuse  to  engine,  or, 
engaging,  not  perform,  they  would  in  either  case  be 
furnished  with  such  a  pretext,  though  perhaps  in 
neither  would  the  pretext  be  just.* 

Asdrubal  was  full  of  the  same  spirit  as  Amilcar,  and 
hful  the  same  designs  ever  at  heart.  However,  he 
made  no  difficulty  to  comply  with  the  motion  of  the 
ambassadors,  having  much  to  do  before  he  could  pass 
that  boundary  which  the  Romans  were  for  fixing  to 
his  conquests; 
sirW.R.  By  this  treaty  Rome  acquired  some  reputation  in 
Spain.  For  when  it  was  conceived  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  African  republic,  which  sought  to  be  mistress 
over  them,  stood  herself  in  fear  of  a  more  potent  state, 
they  began  to  turn  their  eyes  hither  for  protection ; 
and  the  Saguntines,  whose  city  was  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Iberus,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  gladly  received. 
Pdjb.  h.  2.  When  Asdrubal  had  governed  in  Spain  for  the  space 
of  eight  years,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  a  cer- 

'AocoidiDg  to  AppiMi)  the  tieatywM  made  At  Carthage;  but  the  teqnel  punrea 
thif  to  be  falae. 
«  This  wiU  be  eiplatoart  hImb  we  oome  to  the  proper  place  ftr  it 
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tain  Gaul,'  whom  he  had  provoked  by  some  injury.  J^^^ 
The  Carthaginians, uponreceiptofthisnews^suspended     684. 
the  nomination  of  a  new  commander,  till  they  could  ^'^'^^^ 
learn  the  inclinations  of  the  army;  and  they  no  sooner  233d  000. 
understood  that  the  soldiers  had  unanimously  made^l^^^^ 
choice  of  Hannibal'  for  their  leader,  than  they  called  c  is. 
an  assembly,  and  with  one  voice  ratified  the  election,  c.  ^' 

Hannibal,  soon  after  his  confirmation  in  the  com-  PoiyK  b.8. 
mand  of  the  troops,  undertook  the  reduction  of  the 
Olcades.  The  success  was  answerable  to  his  desires. 
Having  amassed  much  treasure  by  the  sale  of  the  booty 
taken  in  several  towns,  he  marched  to  New  Carthage, 
which  he  made  his  winter-quarters;  where  liberally 
paying  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him,  and 
promising  them  further  gratifications,  he  both  gained 
their  affections,  and  inspired  them  with  extraordinary 
hopes. 

Early  the  next  spring,  he  led  his  army  against  the  0. 14. 
Vaccffii,  and  made  a  fortunate  expedition :  but  in  his 
return  home,  being  attacked  by  the  Carpetani,  whom 

'XdvT  and  Apjdan  ny,  that  Aidrubal  wm  killed  in  rerenge  by  a  tlaTe,  whofe 
master  he  had  pat  to  death. 

i  It  it  tmprigiDa  that  the  jndSdona  Mr.  RolUn  (in  hitHirt. Anc  SSCKlthoold 
follow  livy,  in  r^tiog  an  idle  story  Mi  of  absurdity,  aod  which  he  anerward 
(following  again  the  same  author^  manifosdy  contradicts. 

The  Latin  historian  reports,  **•  tnat  Asdrubal  [about  three  years  before  his  death] 
wrote  to  Carthage  to  have  HannibHl,  who  was  then  hardly  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
sent  to  him,  that  the  yonng  man  nd^  be  trained  up  to  war,  so  as  one  day  to 
imitate  his  fkther*s  prowess.  He  adds,  that  Hanno  and  others  opposed  this  motion 
in  the  senate,  imputing  toAsdmbaldianoneat  inteotioas  with  lecmid  to  the  lad ;  bat 
that  it  was  carried  by  a  maiority.-^That  Hannibal  airi?ing  in  Spain,  drew  all  eyes 
upon  him;  and  that  the  old  soldiers  obaerred  in  his  person  and  manner  a  wondeRol 
resemblaooe  to  his  fiuhe^  &c  That  he  served  three  years  under  Asdrubal,  and 
was  then  declared  general  of  the  army.*'  Now  is  there  the  least  probability,  either 
that  Hannibal  should  arrive  at  such  a  masterly  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  in  tfant 
years'  service ;  or  that  the  Carthaginians  should  trust  the  conduct  of  their  army  and 
their  empire  in  Spain  to  a  yonng  man  ofso  short  experience?  That  livy  was  very 
careless  in  delivering  this  tradition  appears  sufficiently  from  the  age  he  gives  to 
Hannibal,  at  the  time  of  his  being  sent  intoSpain,  at  Asdrubal*s  request,  bum  c  Tix, 
i>vu  PUBEEBM,  when  he  was  scnoe  finmeen.  By  the  historian's  own  acooam^' 
Hannibsl  was  nine  when  Amilcar  went  into  Spain ;  Amilcar  lived  there  nine  years ; 
and  Asdrubal  had  commanded  near  five  yean  before  he  sent  for  the  jroung  man. 

Mr.  RoUin,  aware^  I  suppose,  of  this  inconsistency,  dnyps  the  vix  dumpu* 
herem,  and  makes  Hannibal  to  be  twenty-two  at  tlie  time  of  his  gobg  from  Car- 
thage  to  Asdrubal;  and  by  this  indeed  De  avoids  the  anachronism  t  but  then  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  whole  story  is  overthrown  by  what  Han- 
nibal says  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  seoood  Punic  war,  *"  That 
he  had  never  before  been  at  home  since  he  was  nine  years  old*"  See  Livy,  b.  30. 
and  Mr.  Ro1Ub,,voL  i.  p.  486. 
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Yew  of  great  numbers  of  the  fugitive  Olcades  and  Vacc«i 

534.      (driven  out  of  their  own  countries)  had  joined,  he  was 

^  ^'  ^'^  reduced  to  very  great  straits.    Could  the  enemy  have 

5^coB-    compelled  him  to  a  pitched  battle,  he  had  inevitably 

^'      been  undone;  but,  he  with  great  skill,  making  a  slow 

retreat,  till  he  had  got  the  river  Tagus  between  him  and 

them,  so  judiciously  disposed  his  horse  and  elephants, 

as  entirely  to  defeat  their  endeavours  to  cross  the  river 

after  him,  which  they  attempted  to  their  prodigious 

loss,  by  several  fords  at  one  and  the  same  time.    After 

which,  passing  the  river  himself,  and  pursuing  hi^ 

advantage,  he,  with  terrible  slaughter,  routed  his  army 

of  100,000  barbarians. 

The  Vaccffii  being  thus  vanquished,  there  remuned 
no  nation  on  that  side  the  Iberus  who  durst  think  of 
opposing  the  Carthaginians,  except  the  Saguntines. 
Hannibal  had  hitherto  carefully  forbore  all  hostility 
against  this  people,  being  ever  mindful  of  his  father's 
advice,  which  was,  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to  the  Ro* 
mans  to  declare  war  against  Carthage,  until  such  time 
as  by  the  enlargement  of  her  dominion  and  strength  she 
was  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  them.  This  time  was 
now  at  hand ;  and  the  great  success  of  the  Carthaginian 
arms  in  Spain,  under  the  conduct  of  Amilcar,  Asdrubal, 
Poiyb  b.  a.  and  Hannibal,  is  therefore  assigned  by  Polybius  for 

the  THIRD  CAUSE  of  the  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

While  Hannibal  was  meditating  the  first  blow  he 
intended  to  give,  and  was  clearing  the  way  for  the 
attack,  by  the  several  enterprises  above  mentioned,  the 
c*^^  Saguntines  despatched  frequent  messengers  to  the 
Romans,  partly  out  of  apprehension  of  their  own  im- 
pending danger,  and  partly  out  of  friendship  to  their 
allies,  that  they  might  be  perfectly  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  Carthaginians.  Little  attention  was 
given  at  Rome  to  these  advices  for  a  long  time ;  but  at 
last  it  was  judged  proper  to  send  some  ambassadors 
into  Spain,  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
Hannibal,  having  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  he 
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liad  proposed  that  year,  returned  to  take  up  his  winter-    Yew  of 
quarters  in  New  Carthage,  which  was  then  become  the     6S4. 
seat  of  the  Carthaginian  government  in  Spain.    There  ^'^•^^^ 
he  found  the  Roman  ambassadors;  and,  giving  them  23Mooiu 
audience,  was  by  them  admonished,  "  upon  no  account  •"^****'^ 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  Saguntines,  a  people 
received  into  the  protection  of  Rome;  and  also  to  be 
mindful  of  the  treaty  with  Asdrubal,  and  to  forbear 
passing  the  river  Iberus.'' 

Hannibal,  young,  full  of  martial  fire,  fortunate  in  his 
enterprises,  and  mortally  hating  the  Romans,  answered 
with  a  careless  and  haughty  air  (personating  a  friend  to 
the  Saguntines),  ^'  That  a  sedition  having  formerly 
happened  among  the  citizens  of  Saguntum,  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whose  arbitration  they  referred  the  dispute, 
had  unjustly  condemned  to  death  some  of  the  magi- 
strates ;  and  that  he  would  not  suffer  this  injustice  to  go 
uTq>unished;  for  it  had  ever  been  the  custom  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  undertake  the  cause  of  those  who 
were  wrongfully  persecuted.** 

The  ambassadors  departing  with  this  answer,  sailed  P<>Jg>-  *>•  ^ 
to  Carthage  (pursuant  to  their  instructions  in  case  of 
such  a  reception  from  Hannibal),  there  to  expostulate 
upon  the  matter  with  the  senate ;  though  they  well  saw 
that  a  war  was  unavoidable.  Little  indeed  did  they 
imagine  that  Italy  would  be  the  theatre  of  it ;  but 
concluded  that  Saguntum  and  its  territory  would  be 
the  scene  of  action. 

Hannibal  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Carthage  for  c.  16. 
instructions  how  to  proceed,  with  regard  to  the  Sagun- 
tines, who,  as  he  said,  **  encouraged  by  their  confederacy 
with  Rome,committed  many  outrages  against  those  who 
were  in  alliance  with  Carthage/*    According  to  Livy,  Livy,  b.  21. 
these  allies  of  Carthage  were  the  Turdetani,  between  ^  *" 
whom  and  the  Saguntines  Hannibal  had  contrived  to 
raise  a  quarrel,  that  he  might  have  a  pretence,  in 
quality  of  fnend  to  the  former,  to  attack  the  latter. 
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Ymt  oT       What  answer  the  Roman  ambassadors  recdyed  from 
5S4.     the  Carthaginian  senate  is  not  recorded ;  but  we  may 

B.a  818.  ^^1  gather  from  the  sequel,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
satirfactory.-~The  senate  of  Rome,  nevertheless^  being 
in  the  same  prepossession  as  their  ambassadors,  con- 
eeming  the  seat  of  the  war,  that  it  would  be  in  a  remote 
country;  and  considering  also,  that  the  war,  when  once 
begun,  would  probably  be  carried  to  a  great  length, 

Poiyb.  b.3.  resolved,  before  they  entered  upon  it,  to  give  a  period 

-  first  to  their  affiiirs  of  lUyricum,  and  punish  the  perfidy 

of  Demetrius;  believing  that  they  should  be  able  to 

effect  this,  and  yet  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  d^eat 

the  designs  of  Hannibal. 

But  these  proved  vain  deliberations;  for  Hannibal 
was  too  much  in  earnest.  He  marched  with  his  army 
towards  Saguntum,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Roman 
consuls  embarked  for  lUyricum ;  and  before  the  consuls 
had  finished  their  expedition  Saguntum  was  taken. 

^  ^7.  The  Carthaginian  used  the  more  diligence  inattack- 

ing  this  strong  and  wealthy  city,  for  many  weighty  con- 
siderations. Thereduction  of  Saguntumwouldprobably 
deprive  the  Romiuis  of  all  hope  of  making  war  in  Spain : 
the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  terrified  by  this 
new  success  of  his  arms,  would  be  held  in  better  obedi- 
ence, and  those  who  were  yet  unconquered  would  stand 
in  greater  awe  of  his  power.  And,  what  was  still  of 
greater  importance,  he  should  be  able  to  pursue  his 
enterprises  with  more  security  when  he  had  no  enemy  at 
his  back.  He  fiirther  considered,  that  this  town,  should 
he  take  it,  would  yield  him  lai^  supplies  of  treasure  for 
carrying  on  the  war;  thathisarmywouldbemoreathis 
devotioii,  when  he  had  enriched  them  with  booty ;  and 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  secure  to  himself  friends 
at  Carthage,  by  sending  thither  a  part  of  the  spoil. 

Lii7,b.3i.  J^Vom  all  these  motives  he  was  inde&tigidble  in 
pressing  the  siege;  which  nevertheless  lasted  many 
months*  The  Roman  senate  no  sooner  received  advice 
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of  his  having  begun  it,  but  they  sent  ambassadors  into  ^^j^^ 
Spain  with  instructions  to  give  him  warning  to  desist,     6S4. 
and,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  sail  to  Carthage,  and  there  ^  ^*  ^^^ 
demand  of  the  senate  the  delivering  up  of  their  general  ^^^'^ 
to  the  Romans,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  breach 
of  the  league  between  the  two  states. 

HANNiBAL,hearingof the  arrival  of  these  ambassadors  ^Tsr*  b.  21. 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  despatched  some  messengers  to 
mi^t  them  at  the  sea*side,  and  to  signify  to  them,  *  ^  That 
neither  would  it  be  safe  for  them  to  come  to  his  quarters ; 
nor  had  he  leisure  to  give  them  audience/'  And,  as  he 
knew  very  well  to  what  place  they  would  direct  their 
course,  after  receiving  such  a  message,  he,  without 
delay,  sent  proper  emissaries  to  Carthage,  to  prepare 
the  chiefs  of  the  Barchine  faction  for  the  occasion. 

Livy  reports  that  Hanno,  the  avowed  enemy  of<^*i<^ 
Amilcar's  family,  and  the  head  of  the  opposite  faction, 
was  the  only  man  in  the  Carthaginian  senate  who  was 
for  complying  with  the  demands  of  Rome;  and  that 
he  spoke  to  this  effect : 

**  How  often  have  I  conjured  you  by  those  gods,  who 
are  the  witnesses  and  arbiters  of  leagues  and  treaties,  not 
to  suffer  any  of  Amilcar's  race  to  command  your  armies ! 
How  often  have  I  told  you,  that  neither  the  manes  nor 
the  progeny  of  that  man  would  ever  be  at  rest,  and  that 
no  friendship,  no  peace  with  the  Romans  could  be  pre« 
served  inviolate,  so  long  as  there  remained  one  alive  of 
the  Barchine  name  and  family !  Hannibal  is  an  aspiring 
youth,  proudly  ambitious  of  being  a  monarch ;  and  who 
thinks  nothing  so  conducive  to  his  purpose  as  to  draw 
upon  us  war  afber  war,  that  so  he  may  live  in  arms,  and 
be  always  surrounded  with  legions :  and  you,  by  making 
him  the  general  of  your  armies,  have  furnish^  fuel  to 
his  fire ;  you  have  fed  the  flame  which  now  scorches 
you.  Your  forces  at  this  time  besiege  Saguntum,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  treaties.  What  can  you  expect,  but 
that  Carthage  be  soon  invested  by  the  Roman  legions. 
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Yav  of   under  the  conductof  those  very  gods,  who  in  the  former 

634.      war  took  vengeance  on  us  for  the  like  perfidiousness  ?  ^ 

^•^•^^^-  Are  you  yet  to  learn  what  kind  of  enemies  they  are 

aw  con-    whom  you  provoke?    Are  you  still  strangers  to  your- 

^      selves?   Are  you  ignorant  of  the  fortunes  of  the  two 

republics? 

"  Your  worthy  general  would  not  vouchsafe  the  am- 
bassadors of  your  allies  a  hearing;  he  has  violated  the 
law  of  nations.  The  ambassadors  of  our  friends,  worse 
treated  than  the  messengers  from  an  enemy  were  ever 
known  to  be,  have  now  recourse  to  you.  They  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  unjust  violation  of  a  treaty.  They 
would  have  you  clear  the  body  of  the  nation  from  the 
shame  of  so  odious  a  breach  of  faith,  by  giving  up 
into  their  hands  the  author  of  the  crime.  The  more 
moderate  they  are  at  present,  the  more  exasperated,  I 
fear,  and  the  more  implacable  will  they  be  hereafter. 
8«  P  521.  Remember  the  -^ates,  and  the  aflBiir  of  Eryx,  with  all 
the  calamities  you  suffered  for  four-and-twenty  years 
together.  And  yet  we  had  not  then  this  boy  at  the 
head  of  our  armies;  but  his  father,  Amilcar  himself,  a 
second  Mars,  as  some  are  pleased  to  style  him.  But 
we  could  not  then  forbear  making  attempts  upon  Ta- 
rentum  in  violation  of  treaties,  as  we  do  now  upon 
Saguntum.  Thegods  declared  themselves  against  us  in 
that  war,  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  pretences  of  right,  made 
appear,  by  giving  victory  to  our  enemies,  which  of  the 
two  nations  had  unjustly  broken  the  league. 

**  It  is  against  Carthage  that  Hannibal  now  plants  his 
mantelets  and  erects  his  towers;  it  is  her  wall  that  he 
now  shakes  with  his  battering  rams.  The  ruins  of  Sa- 
guntum (I  wish  I  may  prove  a  false  prophetl)  will  fall 

*>  Hannoiefen  here  (as  he  afterward  explains  hnnself)  to  some  attempts  of  the 
Carthagioiaas  upon  Tarentam  (at  the  thne,  I  suppose,  when  P  jirhus's  tioops  hdd 
that  dtj).  In  the  Epit  of  Livj,  b.  14.  it  is  said,  that  the  Carthaginians  came 
with  a  fleet  to  idne  succour  of  Tarentum,  whereby  they  broke  dieir  kfl^;ne  with  the 
Romans.  And  this  doubtless  is  the  foundation  whereon  Zonaras  builds  his  re- 
port, that  the  modve  assigned  by  the  Romans  for  their  beginning  die  first  Punic 
war  was  the  asdstance  which  the  Carthaginians  had  given  the  Tazcntines  against 
Rome.    8x  p.  453  of  this  volume. 
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upon  our  heads ;  and  the  war  begun  with  the  Sagun-    Vcar  of 
tines  must  be  maintained  against  the  Romans.  534. 

"  But,  say  you,  shall  we  then  deliver  up  Hannibal  ^'^•^'"' 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  I  know  that  my  opinion  233d  con- 
will  have  little  weight  with  you,  because  of  the  old  ani-        ^' 
mosities  between  his  father  and  me ;  yet  I  must  declare, 
that  as  I  rejoiced  when  Amilcar  fell,  because,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  engaged  us  before  now  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  so  I  hate  and  detest  this  youth  as  a 
fury  and  the  firebrand  to  kindle  a  Roman  war.  Yes,  I 
think  it  fit,  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to  expiate  the 
breach  of  the  league ;  and,  if  nobody  had  demanded 
him,  I  should  vote  to  have  him  transported  to  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  earth,  whence  his  name  might 
never  reach  our  ears  to  disturb  the  repose  of  our  state. 

^'  My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  deputies  be  forth- 
with sent  to  Rome  to  pacify  the  senate ;  others  into 
Spain,  with  orders  to  the  army  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Saguntum,  and  deliver  up  their  general  to  the  Romans ; 
and  a  third  deputation  to  the  Saguntines,  to  make 
reparation  for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained.*'' 

The  senate,  though  they  heard  this  orator  with  Livy,  k  21. 
respectful  attention,  as  a  man  of  authority  and  reputa-  *^  "* 
tion  among  them,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonstrance^ 
invective,  or  advice,  on  the  present  occasion.  Nay,  the 
senators  in  general  exclaimed,  that  he  had  spoken  more 
like  an  enemy  than  a  subject  of  Carthage.  As  for  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  they  were  dismissed  with  this 
answer,  "  That  the  war  was  begun  by  the  Saguntines, 
and  not  by  Hannibal;  and  that  the  Romans  would 
act  injuriously  to  Carthage,  if  to  her  ancient  alliance 
with  them  they  preferred  the  later  friendship  of  the 
Saguntines." 

'  The  reader,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  easily  believe  that  a  speech  of  this 
tenor  was  really  delivered  either  by  Hanno  or  any  other  Carthaginian  senator. 
The  greater  part  of  the  matter  of  it  doubtless  belongs  to  Livy  no  less  than  the 
form.  However,  this  mudi  we  may  conclude  ftom  the  party-spirit  of  Uanno, 
that  he  disapproved  the  proceedings  of  Hannibal,  and  was  against  a  rupture  with 
Romok 
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Yew  of        Hannibftl  was  all  this  time  pressing  the  siege  of  Sa- 
534.      guntum  with  uninterrupted  diligence.    He  animated 
^•^•^^^  his  soldiers  in  person,  working  in  the  trenches  among 
^^con^    them,  and  mingling  with  them  in  all  hazards.     The 
Pol  bTb-s.  ^^^®^^  ^^  brave  even  to  obstinacy;  and  it  is  said  to 
G.  ei.        have  lasted  eight  months.    When  the  besieged  could 
Liir3r,b.2i.  ^^  longer  hold  out,  many  of  the  citizens,  rather  than 
listen  to  the  hard  terms  of  peace  which  Hannibal  exacted 
(as  the  giving  up  their  arms,  leaving  their  city  to  be  de- 
molished, and  moving  off  with  nothing  more  of  all  their 
substance  than  two  suits  of  apparel),  threw  themselves 
into  a  great  fire,  where  they  had  first  cast  all  their  most 
valuable  effects.     While  this  was  doing,  it  happened 
that  a  tower,  which  had  been  much  battered  and  shaken, 
fell  down  on  a  sudden.     A  body  of  Carthaginians 
immediately  entered  at  the  breach ;  and  Hannibal,  upon 
notice  of  this  accident,  seizing  the  opportunity,  made  a 
general  assault,  and  carried  the  place  without  difficulty. 
He  gave  orders,  that  all  who  were  found  in  arms  should 
be  put  to  the  sword;  an  unnecessary  order,  for  they 
themselves  were  firmly  determined  to  die  fighting : 
many  of  the  inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  burned  the  houses  over  their 
c.  1^.        heads.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  destruction  of  men 
and  effects,  the  place  yielded  to  the  conquerors  great 
store  of  wealth  and  many  slaves.  The  money  he  appro- 
priated for  carrying  on  the  war  against  Rome,  the  slaves 
he  divided  among  the  soldiers,  and  all  the  rich  house- 
hold stuff  he  sent  to  Carthage. 
liTy^b.  21.     The  Roman  ambassadors,  who  had  been  despatched 
^  to  the  Carthaginian  senate,  brought  the  answer,  they 

had  there  received,  to  Rome,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  Saguntum. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  compassion  of  the  Romans  for 
this  unfortunate  city,  their  shame  for  having  fiuled  to 
succour  such  a  faithful  ally,  their  indignation  against  the 
Carthaginians,  and  their  apprehension  of  the  main  event 
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of  things  (as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  the  gates  ot    ^*"®' 
Rome) ;  all  these  various  passions  were  so  strong  in  their      535. 
minds,  that  at  first  they  only  mourned  and  trembled,  ^'^^^^' 
instead  of  consulting  for  the  common  safety.  234th  con. 

But  it  being  now  no  longer  a  question  whether  they  ^7^  j, 
should  enter  into  a  war,  they  quickly  began  to  make  c  17' 
the  necessary  preparations  for  action.  The  consuls  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus  drew  lots 
for  their  provinces.  Sicily  and  Africafell  to  Sempronius, 
and  Spain  to  Cornelius.  Sempronius,  with  two  Roman 
legions,  consisting  each  of  4000  foot  and  300  horse,  and 
with  16,000  foot  and  1800  horse  of  the  allies,  on  board 
a  fleet  of  I60  galleys,  was  to  go  first  into  Sicily,  and 
thence  into  Africa,  in  case  the  other  consul  should  prove 
strong  enough  to  hinder  the  Carthaginians  from  coming 
into  Italy.  Cornelius  for  this  purpose  had  two  Roman 
legions,  with  14,000  foot  and  I6OO  horse  of  the  allies 
committed  to  his  conduct ;  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quinqueremes,  he  was  to  sail  to  Spain,  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  HannibaPs  leaving  that  country.  The  con- 
sul  had  no  stronger  a  navy  appointed  him,  because  it 
was  supposed  that  the  enemy  would  not  come  by  sea, 
nor  choose  to  fight  in  that  kind  of  service.  And  his 
army  was  also  the  less  numerous,  because  the  praetor 
Manlius  had  two  Roman  legions,  with  10,000  foot  and 
1000  horse  of  the  allies,  to  guard  the  province  of  Gaul. 
The  whole  number  of  the  forces  raisc^i  by  the  republic 
on  this  occasion  was  24,000  Roman  foot  and  1800 
horse,  40,000  foot  and  4400  horse  of  the  allies;  and 
their  ships  of  war  amounted  to  2^0. 

These  extraordinary  preparations  sufficiently  show  the 
terror  the  Romans  were  in  at  the  approaching  war.  And 
indeed  it  will  not  appear  to  be  ill  grounded,  if  we  consi* 
der,  that  the  Carthaginians,  ever  since  Amilcar's  going 
into  Spain,  had  been  fighting  and  conquering,  and  that 
the  Spaniards,  by  whom  their  army  was  strengthened, 
were  men  steady  even  to  obstinacy.  Besides*  the  Roman  b.  a. 
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Year  of   fepublic  had  now  no  general  equal  to  Hannibal,  a  man 
636.      of  immense  views;  ever  judicious  in  his  enterprises ;  a 
^'^'^^^'  wonderful  genius  for  seizing  the  critical  moment  to  exe- 
234th  eoo.  cutc  his  dcsigus ;  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  ap- 
•^^***"      pearing  not  to  act,  when  he  was  most  busy ;  inexhausti- 
ble of  expedients;  as  skilful  in  recovering  himself  out 
of  danger,  as  in  drawing  an  enemy  into  it.     He  had 
been  bred  up  to  arms  from  his  infancy,  and  though  now 
only  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  had  the  experience  of  se- 
Livy,b.2i.  veral  years'  command  of  an  army.  For  Asdrubal,  being 
himself  nogreat  warrior,  had  committed  to  him  the  con- 
duct of  all  dangerous  and  difficult  enterprises.   So  that 
no  general  then  living  had  had  more  exercise  than  he ; 
nor  were  any  troops  better  disciplined  than  his.    Han- 
nibal's design  of  carrying  the  war  from  the  remote  parts 
of  Spain  into  the  very  centre  of  Italy  is  said,  by  an 
Abb.  Vert  ingcuious  writer,  to  be  the  boldest  project  that  ever 
c  M. '       captain  durst  conceive,  and  what  was  justified  only  by 
ew!^h    ^^^  event.     But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the, 
opinion  of  Polybius,  who  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  had; 
taken  all  prudent  measures  for  facilitating  his  march, 
and  for  securing  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls  about  the 
Alps  and  about  the  Po,  which  it  was  the  easier  to  do, 
because  he  and  they  had  one  common  interest  with 
respect  to  the  Romans,  the  hated  enemies  of  both. 

Though  the  Romans  made  the  preparations  above^ 

mentioned  for  war,  as  a  thing  certain  and  unavoidable, 

Votyh.  b.3.  yet  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  exact  observ- 

Livyib.  21.  aucc  of  forms,  they  despatched  a  third  embassy  to  Car- 

^  ^^        thage,^  to  demand  once  more,  what  they  did  not  expect 

^  Polybius  mentions  only  two  embassies  from  Rome  to  the  Carthaginians,  oo  the 
affikir  of  Sagvmtum,  one  berore  the  siqe^e,  another  after  the  town  was  taken.  lAvy 
also  mentions  only  two;  but,  accoimng  to  him,  the  first  was  during  the  siege, 
when  (he  tells  us)  Hannibal  refused  the  ambassadors  an  audience;  the  second, 
after  the  reduction  of  the  place.  That  we  may  not  reject  Polybhu*s  authority, 
who  relates  sn  audience  which  Hannibal,  before  the  siege  o£  Saguntum,  gave  at 
Carthagena  to  some  ambassadors  from  Rome ;  nor  yet  accuse  Livy,  or  his  vouchers, 
of  inventing  the  story  of  Hannibal^s  refusing  audience,  and  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed thereupon  at  Carthage,  we  have  supposed  (what  seems  most  probable),  that 
there^  were  three  embassies  fhmi  Rome  in  reUtion  to  Saglintum ;  the  first  before 
the  siege,  the  second  while  it  was  carr3ang  on,  thethird^tfter  the  place  was  takes* 
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would  be  yielded,  that  Hannibal  and  his  council  should  ^^if„ 
be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and  the  ambassadors  were      636. 
also  now  instructed  to  declare  war  in  case  of  refusal.  ^^•^^^'. 

When  they  were  come  to  Carthage,  and  admitted  to  ^j*^  <»"• 
audience,  the  senate  heard  the  haughty  demand  they 
brought  with  a  coldness  approaching  to  contempt. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  senators,  best  qualified,  was 
directed  to  speak  in  maintenance  of  the  Carthaginian 
cause.  This  orator,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
the  treaty  made  with  Asdrubal  (as  if  no  such  treaty  Poiyb.  l  a 
had  been  made,  or,  if  made,  was  nothing  to  the  pur-  ^  ^'' 
pose,  because  made  without  authority),  dwelt  wholly 
on  that  which  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  Sicilian 
war ;  in  which,  as  he  alleged,  there  was  no  mention  of 
Spain.  He  allowed,  indeed,  that  it  was  there  cove- 
nanted, that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  other;  but  added,  that 
the  Saguntines  were  entirely  out  of  the  question,  they 
not  being  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  Rome;  and  he 
caused  the  articles  of  the  treaty  to  be  read. 

The  Romans  refused  absolutely  to  enter  into  a  verbal 
discussion  of  this  point.  They  said,  there  might  have 
been  room  for  such  a  discussion,  had  Saguntum  been 
then  in  the  same  state  as  formerly,  but  that  this  city 
having  been  sacked,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  the 
Carthaginians  must  either  clear  themselves  of  perfidy. 

To  the  first  ambaisadon  Hannibal  gave  audience  and  a  haughty  anawer,  of  whieh 
they  made  complaint  to  the  Carthaginian  senate.  Thow  who  came  next  were 
refitsed  andimce  by  him,  and  they  also  carried  their  complaints  to  Carthage.  Tlie 
last  embassy  was  sent  only  to  Carthage. 

Father  Catrou,  not  liking,  I  suppose,  that  the  Romans  should  appear  in  so  dis^ 
advantageous  a  light  as  Uiey  do,  upon  this  occasion,  is  angry  with  Li^y,  for 
making  them  send  even  twice  to  Carthage  before  they  declare  war ;  though  if  any 
thing  may  be  depended  upon  in  the  Roman  story,  this  fact  has  a  title  to  credit. 

It  may  indeed  seem  hard  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Romans,  contrary  to  their 
former  methods  of  proceeding,  should  so  shamefnlly  neglect  to  succour  their  allies, 
the  Saguntines,  and,  when  Uie  case  required  the  most  vigorous  measures,  should 
lose  so  much  time  in  vain  and  fruitless  embassies  to  a  people  they  had  formerly 
vanquished  and  rendered  tributary.  Chevalier  Foulard  conjectures,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  really  intimidated  by  Hannibal's  superior  genius  and  skill  in  war, 
beinff  conscious  of  their  having  no  general  of  equal  ability  with  the  Carthaginian, 
And  may  we  not  also  reasonably  suppose,  that  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  began 
to  threaten  Saguntum,  the  Roman  republic  was  not  in  a  condition  to  send  by  sea 
into  Spain  an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  head  against  the  numerous  and 
victorious  troopa  of  Carthage  ? 
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Y«r  of   by  delivering  up  the  authors  of  the  injustice,  or  con* 
53A.      fess  themselves  guiltj  by  refusing  the  satisfaction  re- 
^'^'^^^  quired.     And  finding  that  the  senate  would  give  no 
3S4th  oou  answer  to  the  question,  whether  Saguntum  was  be- 
Livy  "5.21.  *^^g^^  by  public  or  private  authority,  but  would  confine 
c*  18.        the  debate  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  action,  the 
c^^        eldest  of  the  ambassadors,  gathering  up  the  skirt  of 
his  gown,  and  making  a  hollow  in  it,  ^*  Here,''  said  he, 
"  we  bring  you  peace  and  war;  take  which  you  will.** 
At  which  they  idl  cried  out  with  one  voice,  **  Give  n« 
which  you  please.*'     "  I  give  you  war  then,*'  said 
the  ambassador,  letting  his  robe  loose  again.     **  We 
accept  it,"  they  all  answered ;  *^  and  with  the  same 
spirit  that  we  accept  it,  we  will  maintain  it." 
Liry,  b.  21.      A  mutual  denunciation  of  war  being  thus  made,  the 
ambassadors  did  not  return  directly  homeward,  but, 
pursuant  to  their  instructions,  passed  into  Spain,  to 
solicit  the  states  and  princes  of  that  country,  who  were 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Iberus,  to  enter  into  an  alli^ 
ance  with  Rome,  or  at  least  not  to  contract  any  friend* 
ship  with  the  Carthaginians.    They  were  courteously 
entertained  by  the  Bargusians.  But  when  they  came  to 
the  Volscians,  they  received  from  this  people  an  an- 
swer, which  being  reported  all  over  the  country,  was 
a  means  to  turn  away  all  the  other  nations  from  siding 
with  the  Romans.    "  With  what  assurance,"  said  they, 
"  can  you  ask  of  us  to  prefer  your  friendship  to  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  after  we  have  seen  the  Saguntines, 
who  did  so,  more  cruelly  betrayed  by  you,  their  allies, 
than  destroyed  by  their  open  enemies?    Go  seek  for 
confederates  among  those  who  never  heard  of  the  rum 
of  Saguntum.    The  miserable  fate  of  this  city  will  be 
a  warning  to  all  the  nations  of  Spain,  never  to  repose 
confidence  in  Roman  faith  or  amity."     The  same 
kind  of  reception  they  met  with  from  all  the  Spanish 
states  to  which  they  afterward  addressed  themselves. 
So  that,  finding  their  negotiations  in  this  country  fruit- 
less, they  passed  into  Gaul,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
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the  several  nations  there  not  to  suffer  the  Carthagi-    Year  of 
nians  to  march  through  their  territories  into  Italy*      535. 
The  first  public  assembly  of  Gauls,  to  whom  they  ^'  ^'  ^^'^' 
made  this  proposal,  burst  into  so  loud  a  laughter,  ^^^' 
mixed  with  a  murmur  of  indignation,  that  the  magi-  uvj,h,n. 
sti*ates  and  seniors  could  hardly  still  the  noise  of  the  ^  ^^* 
younger  sort,  so  impudent  and  foolish  did  it  seem,  to 
request  of  them,  that  they  would  suffer  their  own  lands 
to  be  ravaged  and  spoiled,  to  preserve  those  of  other 
men  who  were  utter  strangers  to  them.    But  silence 
at  length  being  made,  the  ambassadors  were  answered, 
that  neither  had  the  Romans  deserved  so  well,  nor 
the  Carthaginians  so  ill,  at  their  hands,  that  they 
should  take  arms,  either  in  behalf  of  Rome,  or  against 
Carthage.     That,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  heard, 
that  some  of  their  countrymen  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  possessions  in  Italy  by  the  Romans,  constrained 
to  pay  tribute,  and  made  to  undergo  other  indigni-* 
ties.     The  like  answers  to  the  like  demands  were 
made  in  the  other  public  councils  of  Gaul.     Nor  did 
the  ambassadors  meet  with  any  thing  like  friendship, 
or  even  peaceable  disposition  towards  them,  till  they 
came  to  Marseilles,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome ; 
and  where,  upon  careful  inquiry  made  by  their  allies, 
they  learned  that  Hannibal  had  been  beforehand  with 
them,  and  by  the  force  of  gold,  of  which  the  Gauls 
were  ever  most  greedy,  had  gained  them  over  to  side 
with  him.     And  with  this  unpleasing  news  they  re- 
turned to  Rome. 

Hannibal  was  all  this  time  extremely  busy  in  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  in  taking  all  the  proper 
measures  his  foresight  could  suggest,  for  the  happy  Poiyb.  b.  3. 
execution  of  his  great  designs.     After  the  reduction  ^ 
of  Saguntum,  he  had  retired  into  winter-quarters  at 
New  Carthage.   And  the  better  to  dispose  his  Spanish  J^^'^*  ^^" 
soldiers  to  his  service,  he  had  given  them  permission 
to  return  to  their  respective  homes  till  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  when,  he  told  them,  he  expected  their 
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Year  of    appearancc  again.     In  the  meanwhile,  as  one  of  his 
535.      chief  cares  was  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Africa,  he 
"•  ^'  ^*^'  transported  thither,  of  Spaniards  (raised  among  the 
SKMUi  con-  Thersites,  Mastii,  and  Olcades),  13,850  foot,  and 
1200  horse,  together  with  800  slingers  of  the  baleares. 
And  while  he  thus  furnished  Africa  with  Spanish 
troops,  he  took  order  for  the  security  of  Spain,  ^  by 
sending  for  a  supply  of  near  15,000  Africans,  to  be 
commanded  by  his  brother  Asdrubal,  whom  he  in- 
tended  to  leave  governor  in  his  absence.     He  fur- 
nished  him  also  with  fifty  quinqueremes,  and  four 
quadriremes,  and  five  triremes,  that  he  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  oppose  any  descents  that  should  be  at- 
tempted there  by  the  Romans. 

Livy  and  Polybius  commend  the  prudence  of  the 
Carthaginian  in  this  exchange  of  troops ;  because  both 
the  Africans  and  Spaniards  would  probably  prove  the 
better  soldiers  for  being  thus  at  a  distance  from  their  re* 
spective  countries,  and  they  would  be  a  kind  of  pledges 
or  hostages  for  the  mutual  fidelity  of  the  two  nations. 
Poiyb.  b.  3.  Besides  these  precautions,  Hannibal  (as  has  been  al- 
ready hinted)  had  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  to  sound  their  dispositions, 
and  to  engage  them  to  take  part  with  him  in  his  enter-% 
prise.  For  this  end  he  was  extremely  liberal,  not  only 
of  his  promises,  but  of  his  gold,  believing  it  would  be  a 
main  step  towards  a  happy  issue  of  his  undertaking,  if, 
by  avoiding  war  in  his  way  to  Italy,  he  could  lead  his 
army  entire  against  the  Romans.  The  answers  he  re- 
ceived were  favourable  to  his  wishes ;  "  that  the  Gauls 
most  willinglyagreed  to  his  proposal, and  expected  him 
with  impatience.'*  They  also  sent  him  word,  that 
though  the  passage  of  those  mountains  was  difficult,  it 
was  not  insuperable.  Animated  with  new  hope  by  these 
reports,  he  began  early  in  the  spring  to  march  his  troops 

1  Livy  reports,  that  Hannibal  selected  4000  young  men  out  of  the  chief  cities 
in  Spain,  and  of  the  best  familiea,  and  caused  them  to  be  brou^t  to  [New]  Car. 
thage,  there  to  remain  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards.  These  were 
probably  the  same  youths  whim  are  afterward  said  to  be  left  by  him  in  Sagun- 
tum,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place. 
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out  of  their  winter  quarters ;  and  having  now  the  cou«    Yev  of 

ROME 

currence  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Carthage  to  his      535. 
purpose,  he  began  openly  to  discourse  of  his  intended  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
war  against  Rome,  exhorting  the  soldiers  (whom  he  284th  con- 
assembled  for  this  purpose)  cheerfully  to  engage  in  the  '"^' 
expedition ;  and  telling  them,  in  order  to  raise  their  in-* 
dignation  against  the  Romans,  that  theyhad  impudently 
demanded  a  surrendry  of  both  him  and  all  his  chief 
officers  into  their  hands.     He  also  expatiated  on  the 
fertility  of  the  country  which  he  purposed  to  invade,  the 
good-will  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  confederacies  he  had 
made  with  their  princes ;  and  when  the  army  had  loudly 
declared  their  readiness  to  go  whithersoever  he  was 
disposed  to  conduct  them,  and  he  had,  with  thanks, 
applauded  their  fidelity,  and  prefixed  the  day  for  their 
march,  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

The  Spaniards,  whom  Hannibal  had  permitted  to 
visit  their  families  during  the  winter,  being  returned  to 
their  service,  and  the  day"  appointed  for  the  general  ren- 
dezvous being  come,  the  whole  army  took  the  field.  It  Poiyb.  b.  3. 
consisted  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  and  with  *"  ^' 
this  mighty  force  the  Carthaginian  immediately  began 
his  march  from  New  Carthage  towards  the  river  Iberus* 

But  now,  before  the  reader  accompanies  Hannibal 
into  Italy,  he  may  perhaps  be  willing  to  make  a  pause, 
and  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  cause  that  leads 
him  thither. 

"  If  the  destruction  of  Saguntum  (says  Polybius)  be  c.80. 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  second  funic  war,  we 
must  necessarily  determine,  that  the  Carthaginians  en- 
gaged in  it  very  unjustly :  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
treaty  of  Lutatius,  whereby  each  party  became  bound  See  p.  523. 
to  offer  no  violence  to  the  allies  of  the  other:  or  regard 
be  had  to  the  treaty  of  Asdrubal,  in  which  it  was  stipu-  See  p.  586. 

<■  Acconling  to  Livy,  Hannibal,  before  he  began  his  expedition  against  the  Ro- 
mans, went  from  New  Carthage  to  Oades,  there  to  discharge  some  vows  he  had 
made  to  Hercules,  and  to  bind  himself  by  new  ones,  in  order  to  obtain  success  in 
the  waor  he  was  going  to  enter  upop.    Polybius  says  nothing  of  the  matter. 
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Yew  of   lated  that  the  Carthaginians  should  not  carry  their 
63&      arms  beyond  the  Iberus. 
^^'^^^*      "  But  if,  for  the  cause  of  the  war  made  by  Hannibal^ 
^^^^  we  assign  the  seizure  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  money  which  they  extorted  from  Carthage  at  that 
time,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians acted  not  unjustly  in  entering  upon  this  war.  For 
they  did  no  more  than  lay  hold  of  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  themselves  on  those,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  distresses,  to  injure  and  oppress  them.** 
Poiyb.  b.3.      Here  then  the  question  of  right  is  decided  by  our 
author.     For  he  had  before  declared,  and  enlarged 
upon  it,  that  the  siege  of  Saguntum  and  the  passing 
the  Iberus  were  only  the  beginnings  of  the  war,  and 
not  the  causes ;  and  that  the  affair  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
money  extorted  at  that  time,  were  the  principal  cause 
of  it.    And  he  now  declares,  that  this  principal  cause 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Carthaginians. 

Our  author  nevertheless,  in  another  part  of  his 
history,  observes,  that  though  Hannibal  bad  a  just 
motive  to  begin  the  war,  and  though  he  did  begin  it 
from  that  just  motive,  yet  because  he  did  not  publicly 
assign  that  motive  for  beginning  it,  but  made  use  of 
a  fdse  pretext,  his  enterprise  seemed  contrary  to 
See  p.  689.  justice.     After  relating  the  haughty  and  evasive  an- 
swer of  Hannibal  to  the  first  ambassadors  that  were 
sent  to  him  from  Rome,  he  adds, 
Poiyb.b.a      *^  Thus  Hannibal,  transported  by  a  violent  hatred, 
^  acted  in  every  thing  without  consulting  his  reason,  and 

instead  of  declaring  the  true  motives  of  his  proceedings 
had  recourse  to  false  pretexts,  afler  the  manner  of  those^ 
who,  prepossessed  by  their  passion,  do  what  they  have 
determined  without  regard  to  equity  or  honour:  other- 
wise, had  it  not  been  better  to  have  demanded  of  the 
Romans  the  restitution  of  Sardinia,  and  the  money, 
which,  during  the  weakness  and  distress  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian republic,  they  had  extorted  from  her,  and,  in  case 
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of  refusal,  to  declare  war  against  them?  Bat  as  be  con-  ^^^ 
cealed  the  true  cause,  and  made  use  of  the  false  pretext      586. 
of  injuries  done  to  the  Saguntines,  he  seemed  to  enter  ^*^'^^^* 
into  that  war  without  reason,  and  contrary  to  justice/'  JSIS*^ 

The  reader  observes,  that  Polybius  here  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  Hannibal,  in  attacking  Saguntum,  made 
war  upon  the  Romans.  Now  Hannibal  and  the  Car- 
thaginians denied  that  the  treaty  with  Lutatius  could 
be  broke  by  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  They  allied,  that, 
as  the  Saguntines  were  not  allies  of  Rome  at  the  time 
of  making  that  treaty,  they  could  not  be  comprehended 
in  it.  Polybius  indeed  thinks,  that  future  allies,  as  well 
as  present,  ought  to  be  understood  to  be  comprehended 
in  that  treaty;  and  so  said  the  Romans.  But  what 
then?  It  was  surely  a  pomt  that  might  well  bear  a  de- 
bate. Yet  the  Roman  ambassadors  (as  we  have  seen) 
would  enter  into  no  discussion  of  this  matter  with  the 
Carthaginians,  but,  upon  their  refusal  to  give  up  Han«> 
nibal,  as  having  unjustly  violated  that  treaty  by  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  declared  war. 

And  this  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  why  Poly«> 
bius,  on  the  present  occasion,  mentions  the  treaty 
with  Asdrubal ;  that  treaty,  according  to  him,  relating 
only  to  the  Carthaginians  passing  the  Iberus,  which 
river  Hannibal  did  not  attempt  to  pass  till  after  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Romans.  Polybius  never 
speaks  of  the  Saguntines  as  concerned  in  that  treaty, 
but  says  expressly,  that,  when  it  was  concluded,  no 
mention  was  made  in  it  of  any  other  part  of  Spain, 
f.  e.  of  any  part  on  the  south  of  that  river;,  con8e«Poi7b.b.2. 
quently,  no  mention  of  the  Saguntines.  b/^c  19. 

Livy  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  Saguntines  were  ii^- J;*^***^^' 
eluded  in  the  treaty  with  Asdrubal,  and  makes  the  sir  w.  R. 
Carthaginians  confess  it ;  which,  if  true,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  a  new  article  in  favour  of  the  Saguntines 
was  inserted  into  that  treaty,  after  Rome  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  them. 
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Yew  of       Livy  adds,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  their  conference 

636.      with  the  Roman  ambassadors,  would  have  evaded  the 

^•^'^^^'  obligation  of  the  treaty  with  Asdrubal,  by  saying,"  that 

2S4th  fxrn*  it  was  concIudcd  by  him  without  authority  from  Car- 

■uiship.      thage,  and  that,  in  paying  no  regard  to  it,  they  did  but 

follow  the  example  of  the  Romans,  who  had  refused  to 

abide  by  the  first  treaty  of  Lutatius  in  Sicily,  for  the 

like  reason.  Doubtless,  if  the  Carthaginians  employed 

this  subterfuge,  it  was  weak  and  trifling,  because  (as  the 

same  author,  from  Polybius,  observes)  in  the  treaty  of 

Pdyb.  b.  3.  Lutatius  this  clause  was  added.  That  it  should  be  firm 

and  inviolable,  if  ratified  by  the  people  of  Rome ;  but  in 

AsdrubaPs  treaty  there  was  no  proviso  of  like  import. 

But  it  is  possible  that  Asdrubal  might  make  an  ab* 

solute  treaty,  and  yet  have  no  authority  for  so  doing. 

At  least,  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Roman 

generals,  to  make  such  treaties;  and  it  was  as  common 

with  the  Roman  senate  to  break  them,  as  having  been 

concluded  without  sufficient  authority. 

To  return  to  the  main  question,  the  justice  of  the 
war  made  by  Hannibal : 

It  is  plain,  that  if  the  treaty  of  Sicily  could  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  future  allies  as  well  as  present; 
and  if  Asdrubal's  treaty  was  made  without  sufficient 
authority  from  Carthage  (both  which  the  Carthagi* 
nians  pleaded),  there  can  be  no  pretence  to  charge 
Hannibal  with  beginning  a  war  against  Rome,  by  his 
attacking  Saguntum. 

But  let  us  suppose,  with  the  Romans,  that  theSagun* 
tines  were  unquestionably  within  the  treaty  of  Sicily; 

"  Livy,  in  makine  the  Carthaginians  use  this  plea  at  the  time  of  the  conference  in 
questioD,  seems  to  tound  himself  on  Polybius ;  and  perhm  Polybius  ought  to  be  so 
ondentood :  but  as  the  Greek  historian  tells  us,  that  the  Outhaginian  orator  passed 
over  the  treaty  of  Asdrubal  in  silence,  as  if  no  such  treaty  had  ever  been  made,  or. 
If  made,  was  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  I  imagine,  that  the  plea  abovementioned  was 
not  employed  at  the  time  of  the  conference ;  but  that  afterward,  when  they  used  to 
speak  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  urged  among  other  things  the  nullity  of  As- 
&ubal*8  treaty :  for,  as  Polybius  relates,  the  Roman  ambassadors  did  not,  at  their 
audience  in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  object  that  treaty,  nor  set  forth  their  rights, 
or  pretensions  of  right,  till  after  the  war  was  begun.    B.  3.  c.  29. 
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and  also,  that  Asdrubal,  in  his  treaty,  acted  with  ample    Ye»  of 
authority.    What  will  follow?    Not,  that  the  second     536. 
Punic  war  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  injustice  of  Hannibal  ^-^^^'^^ 
and  the  Carthaginians,  or  that  they  were  the  first  vio-  ^^v~°" 
lators  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  ^^y^  ^ 
No :  the  Romans  had  scandalously  violated  that  treaty 
by  their  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  extortion  of  the  1200 
talents ;  and  all  conventions  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage following  that  first  violence  and  breach  of  the 
peace  were  no  better  than  Roman  injuries,  as  imply- 
ing this  menace,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  **  Do 
whatsoever  we  require  j  otherwise  we  will  make  war, 
without  regard  to  our  oath,  which  we  have  already 
broken."     And  as  their  engaging  Asdrubal  to  cove- 
nant, that  he  would  not  pass  the  Iberus,  was  a  new 
breach  of  the  peace  of  Sicily,  and  a  new  insult  upon 
Carthage;  because  Rome  had  as  yet  no  foot  in  Spain, 
on  the  one  side  of  that  river,  whereas  Carthage,  on 
the  other  side,  held  almost  all  the  country:  so  the 
alliance  which  the  Romans  made  with  the  Saguntines 
was  in  reality  a  breach  of  their  treaty  with  Asdrubal. 
For  the  Romans  could  have  no  sort  of  colour  for  re- 
quiring that  Asdrubal  should  not  pass  the  Iberus, 
but  an  implicit  covenant  that  this  river  should  be  a 
boundary,  over  which  they  themselves  would  not  pass 
in  any  discoveiy  or  conquest  by  them  intended  to  be 
made  upon  Spain ;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
be  free  to  push  their  conquests  as  far  northward  as  to 
this  limit.     And  so  Livy  says  expressly,  that  by  As-  Liyy,b.8i. 
drubaPs  treaty,   "  the  river  Iberus  was  to  be  the  ^'  ^ 
boundary  between  the  two  empires."     Only  he  adds 
(inconsistently  with  Polybius's  account),  that  the  Sa- 
guntines were  included  in  that  treaty. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
not  obliged,  by  any  treaties  with  Rome,  or  by  any 
consideration  of  justice,  to  abstain  from  the  war  which 
Hannibal  began.     And  as  to  that  open  declaration 
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• 

Ymt  cf  of  hifl  true  motives,  the  want  of  which  made  his  en- 

AS5.     terprise  seem  dishonourable,  he  could  not  have  made 

^'^'^^'^'  that  declaration  without  throwing  a  bar  in  the  way  to 

J*J^««i-  the  execution  of  his  main  design,  the  marching  into 

Italy.   For  by  demanding  the  restitution  of  Sardinia, 

and  of  the  1200  talents,  he  would  have  discovered  the 

extent  of  his  meditated  revenge,  and  would  thereby 

have  put  the  enemy  on  such  preparations  for  war,  as 

might  have  disappointed  all  his  views  of  doing  justice 

to  his  country.     It  was  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 

that  he  would  seem  at  first  to  have  no  design  but  against 

the  Saguntines;  and  we  find  his  policy  had  its  effect : 

Pd^b.a  f^,.  ji^g  Romans  (as  has  been  observed)  had  not  the 

least  apprehension  of  his  intending  so  soon  to  invade 

Italy,  but  imagined  that  the  seat  of  the  war,  they 

should  have  with  him,  would  be  in  Spain, 


END   OF   VOL.    II. 
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